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THIS  STORY  IS  DEDICATED, 


WITH    ORBAT  ESTBEV, 


TO 


THE   MARCHIONESS  OP  NORMANBY. 


PREFACE. 


I  CANNOT  forego  my  usual  opportunity  of  saying  fare- 
well to  my  readers  in  this  greeting-place^  though  I  have  only 
to  acknowledge  the  unbounded  warmth  and  earnestness  of 
their  sympathy  in  every  stage  of  the  journey  we  have  just 
concluded. 

If  any  of  them  have  felt  a  sorrow  in  one  of  the  principal 
incidents  on  which  this  fiction  tums^  I  hope  it  may  be  a  sorrow 
of  that  sort  which  endears  the  sharers  in  it^  one  to  another. 
This  is  not  unselfish  in  me.  I  may  claim  to  have  felt  it^  at 
least  as  much  as  anybody  eke;  and  I  would  fiiinbe  remem- 
bered kindly  for  my  part  in  the  experience. 


Dbtomshirs  Tbrrace, 

Twenty-Fourth  March,  1848. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON. 


rvOMBET  8ftt  in  the  comer  of  the  darkened  room  in  the  great  arm-chair 
^  by  the  bedside,  and  Son  lay  tncked  up  warm  in  alittle  basket  bedstead, 
carefully  disposed  on  a  low  settee  immediatdy  in  front  of  the  fire  and  dose 
to  it,  as  if  Ins  constitution  were  analogous  to  that  of  a  muffin,  and  it  was 
essential  to  toast  him  brown  while  he  was  very  new, 

Dombej  was  about  eight-and-forty  years  of  age.  Son  about  eigfat- 
aod-forty  minutes.  Dombey  was  rather  bald,  rati[ier  red,  and  though  a 
handsome  well-made  man,  too  stem  and  pompous  in  appearance,  to  be  pre- 
possessing. Son  was  yery  bald,  and  very  red,  and  though  (of  course)  an 
undeniably  fine  infant,  somewhat  crushed  and  spotty  in  his  general  eflfect, 
as  yet.  On  the  brow  of  Dombey,  Time  and  his  brother  Care  had  set  some 
mnks,  as  on  a  tree  that  was  to  come  down  in  good  time — ^remorseless 
tvins  they  are  for  striding  through  their  human  forests,  notching  as  they 
go — ^while  the  countenance  of  Son  was  crossed  and  recrossed  with  a  thou- 
sand little  creases,  which  the  same  deceitful  Time  would  take  delight  in 
smoothing 'out  and  wearing  away  with  the  flat  part  of  his  scythe,  as  a  pre- 
paration of  the  surface  for  his  deeper  operations. 

Dombey,  exidting  in  the  long-Iooked-for  event,  jingled  and  jingled  the 
heavy  gold  watch-ciudn  that  depended  from  below  his  tiim  blue  coat, 
vhereof  the  buttons  sparkled  phosphorescendy  in  the  feeble  rays  of  the 
distant  fire.  Son  with  his  littie  fists  curled  up  and  clenched,  seemed,  in 
Ins  feeble  way,  to  be  squaring  at  existence  for  having  come  upon  him  so 
unenectediy. 

"The  house  will  once  again,  Mrs. Dombey,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "be  not 
only  in  name  but  in  fact  Dombey  and  Son ;  Dom-bey  and  Son  I  " 

The  words  had  such  a  softening  influence,  that  he  appended  a  term  of 
endearment  to  Mrs.  Dombey's  name  (though  not  without  some  hesitation, 
ss  being  a  man  but  little  used  to  that  form  of  address) :  and  said,  "  Mrs. 
Doanbey  my — ^my  dear." 

A  transient  flush  of  fisint  surprise  overspread  the  sick  lady's  face  as  she 
ndsed  her  eyes  towards  him. 
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2  DOMBEY    AND   SON. 

"  He  will  be  cbristened  Paul,  my — Mrs.  Dombey — of  course." 

She  feebly  ecboed,  "  Of  course,"  or  ratber  expressed  it  by  the  motion  of 
her  lips,  and  closed  her  eyes  again. 

"  His  father's  name,  Mrs.  Dombey,  and  his  grandfather's  !  I  wish  his 
grandfather  were  alive  this  day  1 "  Ajid  again  he  said  "  Dom-bey  and  Son/' 
in  exactly  the  same  tone  as  before. 

Those  three  words  conveyed  the  one  idea  of  Mr.  Dombey's  life.  The 
earth  was  made  for  Dombey  and  Son  to  trade  in,  and  the  sun  and  moon 
were  made  to  give  them  light.  Eivers  and  seas  were  formed  to  float  their 
ships ;  rainbows  gave  them  promise  of  fiEor  weather ;  winds  blew  for  or 
against  their  enterprises  ;  stars  and  planets  circled  in  their  orbits,  to  pre- 
serve inviolate  a  system  of  which  they  were  the  centre.  Common  abbre- 
viations took  new  meanings  in  his  eyes,  and  had  sole  reference  to  them. 
A.  D.  had  no  concern  with  anno  Domini,  but  stood  for  anno  Dombei — 
and  Son. 

He  had  risen,  as  his  father  had  before  him,  in  the  course  of  life  and 
death,  from  Son  to  Dombey,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  had  been  the  sole 
representative  of  the  firm.  Of  those  years  he  had  been  married,  ten — 
married,  as  some  said,  to  a  lady  with  no  heart  to  give  him ;  whose  happi- 
ness was  in  the  past,  and  who  was  content  to  bind  her  bh)ken  spirit  to  the 
dutiful  and  meek  enduranoe  of  the  present.  Sudi  idle  talk  was  little  likely 
to  reach  the  eaxs  of  Mr.  Dombey,  whom  it  nearly  ooncemed ;  and  probaUy 
no  one  in  the  world  would  have  received  it  with  sudli  utter  incredulity  as 
he,  if  it  had  reached  him.  Dombey  and  Son  had  often  dealt  in  hides,  but 
never  in  hearts.  Th^  left  thai  fancy  ware  to  boys  and  girls,  and  boaiding- 
sdiools  and  books.  Mr.  Dombey  would  have  reasoned :  That  a  matri- 
monial alliance  with  himself  mmd,  in  the  nature  oi  things,  be  gratifying  and 
faonounble  to  any  wonum  of  eonuooa  seoM.  That  the  hope  of  giying 
burth  to  a  new  partner  in  such  a  house,  could  not  fail  to  awaken  a  glorious 
and  stirring  ambition  in  the  breast  of  the  least  ambitious  of  her  sex.  That 
Mrs.  Dombey  had  entered  on  that  social  contract  of  matrimony :  almost 
necessarily  part  of  a  genteel  and  wealthy  station,  even  without  rderenoe  to 
the  perpetuation  of  family  firms :  with  her  eyes  fully  open  to  these  advan- 
tages. That  Mrs.  Dombey  had  had  daily  practical  knowledge  of  his  posi- 
tion in  society.  That  Mrs.  Dombey  had  always  sat  at  the  head  of  his 
table,  and  done  the  honours  of  his  house  in  a  remarkably  lady-like  and 
becoming  manner.  That  Mrs.  Dombey  must  have  been  happy.  That 
she  couldn't  help  it. 

Or,  at  all  events,  with  one  drawback.  Yes.  That  he  would  have  allowed. 
With  only  one ;  but  that  one  cortainly  involving  much.  They  had  been 
married  ten  years,  and  until  this  present  day  on  whidi  Mr.  Dombey  sat 
jingling  and  jingling  his  heavy  gold  watch-chain  in  the  great  arm-duiir 
by  the  side  of  the  bed,  had  had  no  issue. 

— ^To  speak  of;  none  worth  mentioning.  There  had  been  a  girl  some  six 
years  before,  and  the  child,  who  had  stolen  into  the  chamber  unobserved, 
was  now  crouching  timidly,  in  a  comer  whence  she  oould  see  h^  mother's 
face.  But  what  was  a  girl  to  Dombey  and  Son !  In  the  eapital  of  the 
House's  name  and  dignity,  such  a  child  was  merely  a  piece  (^  base  coin 
that  couldn't  be  invested — a  bad  Boy — ^nothing  more. 

Mr.  Dombey's  cup  of  satisfaction  was  so  full  at  this  moment,  however, 


HOMBJBT   AKB  fOV.  S 

tiiat  he  Mt  he  oouli  afford  a  drop  or  two  of  its  conieiita,  erm  to  ^innkle 
QQ  the  dust  in  the  by-path  of  his  little  daughter. 

So  he  said,  "Tioreiioe,  you  may  go  and  k>ok  at  your  pretty  brother,  if 
you  like,  I  dare  say.     Don't  touch  Mm !" 

Hie  ddld  glanoed  keenly  at  the  blue  eoat  and  stiff  white  cnnmt,  which, 
with  a  pair  ai  creaking  bocHs  and  a  Teiy  loud  ticking  watch,  endxidied  her 
idea  of  a  father ;  but  her  eyes  letarned  to  hor  mother's  £ioe  immediately, 
and  she  neither  moved  nor  answered. 

Next  moment,  the  kdy  had  opened  her  eyes  and  seen  the  diild;  and  tiie 
child  had  run  towards  her ;  and,  standing  on  tiptoe,  the  better  to  hide  her 
£ue  in  her  emfaraee,  had  dung  about  her  with  a  desperate  offeetion  yery 
nnefa  at  Tariance  wiUi  her  years. 

*'  Oh  Lord  bless  me !"  said  Mr.  D(Hnbey,  rising  testily.  *' A  vefy  iU* 
adfised  and  feverish  proceeding  this,  I  am  sore.  I  had  better  ask  Doctor 
Pqis  if  he  11  have  ^e  goodness  to  step  up  stairs  again  perhaps.  1 11  go 
down.  1 11  go  down.  I  needn't  beg  you,  he  added,  pausing  for  a  moment 
at  the  settee  before  the  fire,  '*  to  take  particular  care  of  this  young  gentle- 
BiaOy  Mrs.    


*'  Blockitt,  Sir  ?"  suggested  the  nurse,  a  simpering  piece  of  faded  gentility, 
1^  did  not  presume  to  state  her  name  as  a  fact,  but  merely  offiered  it  as  a 
fflOd  suggestion. 

"  Of  this  young  gentleman,  Mrs.  Bloddtt." 

^  No  Sir,  indeed.     I  remember  when  Miss  Floienoe  was  bom — ** 

**  Ay,  ay,  ay,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  bending  over  the  basket  bedstead, 
and  ah^tly  bending  his  brows  at  the  same  time.  "  Miss  Fk>rence  was  all 
Toy  well,  but  this  is  another  matter.  This  young  gentleman  has  to  aooom- 
phsh  a  destiny.  A  destiny,  little  fdlow !"  As  he  thus  apostrophized  the 
ii^Eant  he  raised  one  of  his  hands  to  his  lips,  and  kissed  it ;  then,  seeming 
to  fear  that  the  action  involved  some  compromise  of  lus  dignity,  went, 
awkwardly  enon^  away. 

Doctor  Parker  Peps,  one  of  ihe  Court  Physicians,  and  a  man  of  immense 
lepntatioa  for  assisting  at  the  increase  of  great  families,  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  drawing-room  with  his  hands  behind  him,  to  the  unspeakable 
admiration  of  the  fieamly  Surgeon,  who  had  regularly  puffed  the  case  for  the 
last  six  weeks,  among  tdl  Ms  padenta,  fiiends,  and  acquaintances,  as  one  to 
which  he  was  in  hourly  expectation  day  and  night  of  being  summoned,  in 
oaynnction  with  Doctor  Parker  Peps. 

''  Well  Sar"  said  Doctor  Parker  Peps  in  a  round,  deep,  soncnxms  voice, 
mnffied  for  the  occasion,  like  the  knocker;  <<  do  you  find  that  your  dear  lady 
is  at  aU  roused  by  your  visit?" 

"Stimulated  as  it  were?"  said  the  &mily  practitioner  faintly :  bowing 
at  the  same  time  to  the  Doctor,  as  much  as  to  say  '^  Excuse  my  putting  in 
a  word,  but  this  is  a  valuable  connexion." 

Mr.  Dombey  was  quite  discomfited  by  the  question.  He  had  thought  so 
httle  of  the  patient,  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  answer  it.  He  said 
thst  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  him,  if  Doetor  Parker  P^s  would  wslk 
vp  stairs  again. 

''  Good !  We  must  not  disguise  from  you  Sir,"  said  Doctor  Parker  Peps, 
''that  thare  is  a  want  of  power  in  Her  Grace  the  Duchess — I  beg  your 
pardon;  I  oon&und  names;  I  should  say^  in  your  amiable  lady.    That 
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there  is  a  certain  degree  of  languor,  and  a  general  absence  of  elasticitj, 
which  we  would  rather — ^not — " 

*'  See,"  interposed  the  family  practitioner  with  another  inclination  of  the 
head. 

''  Quite  so,"  said  Doctor  Parker  Peps,  **  which  we  would  rather  not  see. 
It  would  appear  that  the  system  of  Lady  Cankaby — excuse  me :  I  should 
say  of  Mrs.  Dombey :  I  confuse  the  names  of  cases — " 

"So  very  numerous,"  murmured  the  family  practitioner — "can't  be 
expected  I  'm  sure — quite  wonderful  if  otherwise — ^Doctor  Parker  Peps's 
West  End  practice — " 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  Doctor,  "quite  so.  It  would  appear,  I  was 
observing,  that  the  system  of  our  patient  has  sustained  a  shock,  fix>m  which 
it  can  only  hope  to  rally  by  a  great  and  strong — " 

"  And  vigorous,"  murmured  the  family  practitioner. 

"  duite  so,"  assented  the  Doctor — "  and  vigorous  effort.  Mr.  Pilkina 
here,  who  from  his  position  of  medical  adviser  in  this  family — ^no  one  better 
qualified  to  fill  that  position,  I  am  sure." 

"Oh!"  murmured  the  family  practitioner.  "'Praise  from  Sir  Hubert 
Stanley!'" 

"  You  are  good  enough,"  returned  Doctor  Parker  Peps,  "  to  say  so; 
Mr.  Pilldns  who,  frx)m  his  position,  is  best  acquainted  with  the  patient's 
constitution  in  its  normal  state  (an  acquaintance  very  valuable  to  us  in 
forming  our  opinions  on  these  occasions),  is  of  opinion,  with  me,  that 
Nature  must  be  called  upon  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  in  this  instance ; 
and  that  if  our  interesting  friend  the  Countess  of  Dombey — ^I  bep  your 
pardon ;  Mrs.  Dombey — should  not  be — " 

"  Able,"  said  the  family  practitioner. 

"To  make  that  effort  successfully,"  said  Doctor  Parker  Peps,  "then 
a  crisis  might  arise,  which  we  should  both  sincerely  deplore." 

With  that,  they  stood  for  a  few  seconds  looking  at  the  ground.  Then, 
on  the  motion — ^made  in  dumb  show — of  Doctor  Parker  Peps,  they  went  up 
stairs ;  the  family  practitioner  opening  the  room  door  for  that  distinguished 
professional,  and  following  him  out,  with  most  obsequious  politeness. 

To  record  of  Mr.  Dombey  that  he  was  not  in  his  way  affected  by  this 
intelligence,  would  be  to  do  him  an  injustice.  He  was  not  a  man  of  whom 
it  could  properly  be  said  that  he  was  ever  startled,  or  shocked;  but  he  cer- 
tainly had  a  sense  within  him,  that  if  his  wife  should  sicken  and  decay,  he 
would  be  very  sorry,  and  that  he  would  find  a  something  gone  from  among 
his  plate  and  furniture,  and  other  household  possessions,  which  was  wdl 
worth  the  having,  and  could  not  be  lost  without  sincere  regret.  Though  it 
would  be  a  cool,  business-like,  gentlemanly,  self-possessed  regret,  no  doubt. 

His  meditations  on  the  subject  were  soon  interrupted,  furst  by  the  rustling 
of  garments  on  the  staircase,  and  then  by  the  sudden  whisking  into  the  room 
of  a  lady  rather  past  the  middle  age  than  otherwise,  but  dressed  in  a  very 
juvenile  manner,  particularly  as  to  the  tightness  of  her  boddice,  who,  running 
up  to  him  with  a  kind  of  screw  in  her  face  and  carriage,  expressive  of  sup- 
pressed emotion,  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  said,  in  a  choking  voice, 

"  My  dear  Paul !     He 's  quite  a  Dombey  !  " 

"  Well,  well !  "  returned  her  brother— for  Mr.  Dombey  was  her  brother 
— "  I  think  he  is  Iflte  the  family.    Don't  agitate  yourself,  Louisa." 
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"  It 's  Tery  foolish  of  me,"  said  Louisa,  sitting  down,  and  taking  out 
lier  pocket-kandkerchief,  "  but  he 's — ^he  's  such  a  perfect  Dombey !  / 
nerer  saw  anything  like  it  in  my  life !  " 

«'  But  what  is  this  about  Panny,  herself? ''  said  Mr.  Dombey.  "  How 
18  Fanny?*' 

"My  dear  Paul,"  returned  Louisa,  ''it's  nothing  whatever.  Take 
my  wovd,  it's  nothing  whaterer.  lliere  is  exhaustion,  certainly,  but 
sothmg  Hke  what  I  underwent  myself,  either  with  Qecnge  or  Frederick. 
An  effort  is  necessary.  That 's  idl.  If  dear  Fanny  were  a  Dombey ! — 
But  I  dare  say  she  '11  make  it ;  I  haye  no  doubt  she  '11  make  it.  Know- 
ing  it  to  be  required  of  her,  as  a  duty,  of  course  she  '11  make  it.  My  dear 
Bud,  it's  Teiy  weak  and  silly  of  me,  I  know,  to  be  so  trembly  and  shakey 
from  head  to  foot ;  but  I  am  so  very  queer  that  I  must  ask  you  for  a  glass 
of  wine  and  a  morsel  of  that  cake.  I  thought  I  should  have  fallen  out  of 
the  staircase  window  as  I  came  down  from  seeing  dear  Fanny,  and  that 
tiddh^  icide  sing."  These  last  words  originated  in  a  sudden  vivid  reminis* 
ceDoe  of  the  baby. 

They  were  succeeded  by  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door. 

"l^s.  Chick,"  said  a  very  bland  female  voice  outside,  ''how  are  you 
now,  my  dear  firiend?  " 

'*  My  dear  Paul,"  said  Louisa  in  a  low  voice,  as  she  rose  from  her  seat, 
**  it 's  Miss  Tox.  Hie  kindest  creature  I  I  never  could  have  got  here  with- 
oat  her !  Miss  Tox,  my  brother  Mr,  Dombey.  Paul  my  dear,  my  very 
paiticolar  friend  Miss  Tox." 

The  lady  thus  specially  presented,  was  a  long  lean  figive,  wearing  such 
a  faded  air  that  she  seemed  not  to  have  been  made  in  what  linen-<frapers 
can  "  fast  colours  "  originally,  and  to  have,  by  little  and  little,  washed  out. 
But  for  Uus  she  might  have  been  described  as  the  very  piiJc  of  general 
propitiation  and  politeness.  From  a  long  habit  of  listening  admiringly  to 
everything  that  was  said  in  her  presence,  and  looking  at  the  speakers  as  if 
she  were  mentally  engaged  in  taking  off  impressions  of  their  images  upon 
ber  soul,  never  to  part  with  the  same  but  with  hfe,  her  head  had  quite 
settled  on  one  side.  Her  hands  had  contracted  a  spasmodic  habit  of 
raising  themselves  of  their  own  accord  as  in  involuntary  admiration.  Her 
eyes  were  liable  to  a  similar  affection.  She  had  the  softest  voice  that  ever 
was  heard ;  and  her  nose,  stupendously  aquiline,  had  a  little  knob  in  the 
very  centre  or  key-stone  of  the  bridge,  whence  it  tended  downwards  to- 
wards her  face,  as  in  an  invincible  determination  never  to  turn  up  at 
anything. 

Miss  Tox's  dress,  though  perfectly  genteel  and  good,  had  a  certain  cha- 
racter of  angularity  and  scantiness.  She  was  accustomed  to  wear  odd 
weedy  little  flowers  in  her  bonnets  and  caps.  Strange  grasses  were  some- 
times perceived  in  her  hair ;  and  it  was  observed  by  the  curious,  of  all  her 
collars,  frills,  tuckers,  wristbands,  and  other  gossamer  articles — ^indeed  of 
eveiything  she  wore  which  had  two  ends  to  it  intended  to  unite — ^that  the 
two  ends  were  never  on  good  terms,  and  wouldn't  quite  meet  without  a 
stmg^e.  She  had  fiirry  articles  for  winter  wear,  as  tippets,  boas,  and 
muffs,  which  stood  up  on  end  in  a  rampant  manner,  and  were  not  at  all 
sleek.  She  was  much  given  to  the  carrying  about  of  small  bags  with  snaps 
to  them,  that  went  off  like  little  pistols  when  they  were  shut  up;  and  when 
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full-drested,  she  wore  round  lier  neck  the  barrenest  of  lockets,  representing 
a  fisliey  old  eye,  with  no  approach  to  speculation  in  it.  These  and  other 
appearances  of  a  similar  nature,  had  served  to  propagate  the  opinion,  that 
Miss  Tox-  was  a  lady  of  what  is  called  a  limited  independence,  wMdi  she 
turned  to  the  best  account.  Possibly  her  mincing  gait  encouraged  the 
belief,  and  suggested  that  her  clipping  a  step  of  ordinary  compass  into  two 
or  three,  originated  in  her  habit  of  making  the  most  of  everything. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Miss  Tox,  with  a  prodigious  curtsey,  "  that  to  have 
the  honour  of  being  presented  to  Mr.  Dombey  is  a  distinction  which  I  have 
long  sought,  but  very  little  expected  at  the  present  moment.  My  dear 
Mrs.  Chick — may  I  say  Louisa ! " 

Mrs.  Chick  took  Miss  Tox's  hand  in  hers,  rested  the  foot  of  her  wine- 
glass upon  it,  repressed  a  tear,  and  said  in  a  low  voice  "  Bless  you  1 " 

*'  My  dear  Louisa  then/'  said  Miss  Tox,  '*  my  sweet  friend,  how  are  you 
now  P  " 

"  Better,"  Mrs.  Chiok  returned.  "  Take  some  wine.  Ton  hare  been 
almost  as  anxious  as  I  have  been,  and  must  want  it,  I  am  sure." 

Mr.  Dombey.  of  course  officiated. 

"Miss  Tox,  Paul,"  pursued  Mrs.  Chick,  still  retaining  her  hand, 
'*  knowing  how  much  I  have  been  interested  in  the  anticipation  of  the 
event  of  to-day,  has  been  working  at  a  little  gift  for  Fanny,  whidi  I  pro- 
mised to  present.  It  is  only  a  pinoushion  for  the  toilette  table,  Paul,  but 
I  do  say,  and  will  say,  and  must  eay,  that  Miss  Tox  has  very  prettily 
adapted  the  sentiment  to  the  occasion.  I  call '  Welcome  little  Dombey  * 
Poetry,  myself." 

"  Is  that  the  device  ?  "  inquired  her  brother. 

*'  That  is  the  device,"  returned  Louisa. 

**  But  do  me  the  justice  to  remember,  my  dear  Louisa,"  said  Miss  Tox 
in  a  tone  of  low  and  earnest  entreaty,  "  that  nothing  but  the — ^I  have  some 
difficulty  in  expressing  myself — the  dubiousness  of  the  result  would  hove 
induced  me  to  take  so  great  a  liberty :  '  Welcome,  Master  Dombey,'  would 
have  been  nmdi  more  congenial  to  my  feelings,  as  I  am  sure  you  know. 
But  the  uncertainty  attendant  on  angelic  strangers,  will,  I  hope,  excuse 
what  must  otherwise  appear  an  unwarrantable  &miliarity."  Miss  Tox 
made  a  graceful  bend  as  she  spoke,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Dombey,  whidi  that 
gentleman  graciously  acknowledged.  Even  the  sort  of  recognition  of 
Dombey  and  Son,  conveyed  in  the  foregoing  conversation,  was  so  palatable 
to  him,  that  his  sister,  Mrs.  Chick — though  he  affected  to  consider  her  a 
weak  good-natured  person — ^had  perhaps  more  influence  over  him  than 
anybody  else. 

"  Well !  "  said  Mrs.  Chick,  with  a  sweet  smile,  "  after  this,  I  forgive 
Pamiy  everything ! " 

It  was  a  dedaration  in  a  Christian  spirit,  and  Mrs.  Chick  felt  that  it 
did  her  good.  Not  that  she  had  anything  particular  to  forgave  in  her 
sister-in-law,  nor  indeed  anything  at  oH,  except  her  having  married  her 
brother — in  itself  a  species  of  aiidacity — and  her  having,  in  the  course 
of  events,  given  birth  to  a  girl  instead  of  a  boy  :  which  as  Mrs.  Chick  had 
frequently  observed,  was  not  quite  what  she  had  expected  of  her,  and  was 
not  a  pleasant  return  for  all  the  attention  and  distinction  she  had  met  with. 

Mr.  Dombey  being  hastily  summoned  out  of  the  room  at  this  moment, 
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tlie  tiro  ladies  were  left  akme  together.  Miss  Tox  immediately  beeame 
spasmodic. 

"  I  knew  you  would  admire  my  brother.  I  told  yon  so  befordiand,  my 
dear,"  said  Louisa. 

Miss  Tox's  bauds  and  eyes  expressed  how  mucL 

"  And  as  to  .bis  property,  my  dear !" 

**  Ab !"  said  Miss  Tox,  with  deep  feeling. 


**But  bis  deportment,  my  dear  Louisa  l"  said  Miss  Tax.  **Hi8  pre- 
sence !  His  d%nity  I  No  portrait  that  I  bare  ever  seen  of  any  one  baa 
been  half  so  replete  with  those  qualities.  Something  so  stately,  you  know : 
so  usoumpromismg :  so  very  wide  across  the  chest :  so  upright !  A  pecu- 
niary Duke  of  York,  my  love,  and  nothing  abort  of  it !"  said  Miss  Tox* 
**  Tbat*s  what  /  should  designate  him.'' 

"  Why  my  dear  Paul !"  exclaimed  bis  sister,  as  he  returned,  "  you  look 
quite  psJe  I    There's  nothing  the  matter  ?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Louisa,  that  tk^  tell  me  that  Fanny — " 

''Now  my  dear  Paul,"  returned  lus  sister  rising,  ''  don't  beliere  it.  If 
yon  bare  any  reliance  on  my  experience.  Pad,  you  may  rest  assured  that 
theie  is  nothing  wanting  but  an  effort  on  Fanny's  part.  And  that  effort," 
she  continued,  taking  off  her  bonnet,  and  adjusting  her  cap  and  gloves,  in 
a  business-like  manner,  "  she  must  be  encouraged,  and  really,  if  necessaiy, 
urged  to  make.     Now  my  dear  Paul,  come  up  atairs  with  me.'* 

Mr.  Domb^,  who,  besides  bemg  gienerally  influenced  by  his  sister  for 
the  reasm  alreeuly  mentioned,  bad  reaUyiaitb  in  her  as  an  experienoed  and 
bustling  matron,  acquiesced;  and  fdlowed  her,  at  once,  to  the  sick  diamber. 

The  lady  lay  upon  her  hed  as  he  had  left  her,  riasping  her  bttle  daughter 
to  her  breast,  llie  child  dung  dose  about  her,  with  the  same  intensity  as 
before,  and  neyer  raised  her  head,  or  moved  her  soft  dieek  from  her  mother's 
fiiee,  or  looked  on  those  who  stood  around,  or  spoke,  or  moved,  or  shed  a 
tear. 

"Beailess  without  the  little  girl,"  the  Doctor  whispered  Mr.  Dombey. 
"  We  found  it  best  to  have  her  in  again." 

There  was  such  a  solemn  stillness  round  the  bed ;  and  the  two  medical 
attendants  seemed  to  look  on  the  impassive  form  with  so  much  compassion 
and  so  little  hope,  that  Mrs.  Chick  was  for  the  moment  diverted  from  her 
purpose.  But  presently  summoning  courage,  and  what  she  called  presence 
of  mind,  she  sat  down  by  the  bedside,  and  said  in  the  low  precise  tone  of 
one  who  endeavours  to  awaken  a  sleeper : 

"Fanny I    Fanny!" 

There  was  no  sound  in  answer  but  the  loud  ticking  of  Mr.  Dombey's 
wstdi  and  Doctor  Parker  Peps's  watch,  which  seemed  in  the  silence  to  be 
numii^arace. 

"Fanny,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  with  assumed  Hghtness,  ''here's 
Mr.  Dombey  come  to  see  you.  Won't  you  speak  to  him  ?  They  want  to 
lay  your  little  boy — the  baby,  Fanny,  you  know ;  you  have  hardly  seen 
hnn  yet,  I  think — in  bed ;  but  they  can't  till  you  rouse  yourself  a  little* 
Don't  you  think  it 's  time  you  roused  yourself  a  little  ?     Eh  ?" 

Bhe  bent  ber  ear  to  the  bed,  and  bstened :  at  the  same  time  looking 
round  at  the  bystanders,  and  holding  up  ber  finger. 
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''£h?"  she  repeated,  "what  was  it  you  said  Fanny?  I  didn't  hear 
yon." 

No  word  or  sound  in  answer.  Mr.  Dombey's  watch  and  Dr.  Porker 
Peps's  watch  seemed  to  be  racing  faster. 

"  Now,  really  Fanny  my  dear,"  said  the  sister-in-kw,  altering  her  posi- 
tion, and  spealang  less  oonfidentiy,  and  more  earnestly,  in  spite  of  herself, 
"  I  shall  have  to  be  quite  cross  with  you,  if  you  don't  rouse  yourself.  It 's 
necessary  for  you  to  make  an  effort,  and  perhaps  a  very  great  and  painful 
effort  which  you  are  not  disposed  to  make ;  but  this  is  a  world  of  effort 
you  know,  Fanny,  and  we  must  never  yield,  when  so  much  depends  upoik 
us.     Come  I    T^ !    I  must  really  scold  you  if  you  don't  1" 

The  race  in  the  ensuing  pause  was  fierce  and  furious.  The  watches 
seemed  to  jostle,  and  to  trip  each  other  up. 

"  Fanny !"  said  Louisa,  glancing  round,  with  a  gathering  alarm.  **  Only 
look  at  me.  Only  open  your  eyes  to  show  me  that  you  hear  and  under- 
stand me ;  will  you  ?     Good  Heaven,  gentlemen,  what  is  to  be  done !" 

The  two  medical  attendants  exchanged  a  look  across  the  bed ;  and  the 
Physician,  stooping  down,  whispered  in  the  child's  ear.  Not  having  under- 
stood the  purport  of  his  whisper,  the  little  creature  turned  her  perfectly 
colourless  face,  and.  deep  dark  eyes  towards  him ;  but  without  loosening 
her  hold  in  the  least. 

The  whisper  was  repeated, 

"  Mama !     said  the  child. 

The  little  voice,  familiar  and  dearly  loved,  awakened  some  show  of  con- 
sciousness, even  at  that  ebb.  Fox  a  moment,  the  dosed  eye-lids  trembled, 
and  the  nostril  quivered,  and  the  fidntest  shadow  of  a  smile  was  seen. 

"  Mama !"  cried  the  child  sobbing  aloud.  "  Oh  dear  Mama  1  oh  dear 
Mama  1" 

The  Doctor  gently  brushed  the  scattered  ringlets  of  the  child,  aside  from 
the  face  and  mouth  of  the  mother.  Alas  how  calm  they  lay  there ;  how 
little  breath  there  was  to  stir  them  I 

Thus,  clinging  fast  to  that  slight  spar  within  her  arms,' the  mother  drifted 
out  upon  the  dark  and  unknown  sea  that  rolls  round  all  the  world. 


CHAPTER  II. 


IN   WHICH  TIMELY  PEOVMION   IS   MADE   POB  AN   EMERGENCY  THAT 
WILL   SOMETIMES   AEISE   IN   THE   BEST  REGULATED    FAMILIES. 

"  I  SHALL  never  cease  to  congratulate  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  "  on 
having  said,  when  I  little  thought  what  was  in  store  for  us, — really  as  if  I 
was  inspired  by  something, — that  I  forgave  poor  dear  Fanny  evei^'thing. 
"Whatever  happens,  that  must  always  be  a  comfort  to  me  1" 

Mrs.  Chick  made  this  impressive  observation  in  the  drawing-room,  after 
having  descended  thither  from  the  inspection  of  the  Mantua-Makers  up- 
stairs, who  were  busy  on  the  family  mourning.  She  delivered  it  for  the 
behoof  of  Mr.  Chick,  who  was  a  stout  bald  gentleman,  with  a  verylai-ge 
face,  and  his  hands  continually  in  his  pockets,  and  who  had  a  tendency  in 
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lus  nature  to  irbistle  and  hum  tunes,  which,  sensible  of  the  indeoonim  of 
sodi  sounds  in  a  house  of  grief,  he  was  at  some  pains  to  repress  at  present. 

"  Don't  you  oyer-exert  yourself.  Loo,"  said  Mr.  Chick,  "  or  you  11  be 
kid  up  with  spasms,  I  see.  Bight  tol  loor  rul  I  Bless  my  soul,  I  forgot  I 
We're  here  one  day  and  gone  the  next  I*' 

Mrs.  Chick  contented  herself  with  a  glance  of  reproof,  and  then  pro- 
eeeded  with  the  thread  of  her  discourse. 

'*  I  am  sure,"  she  said,  **  I  hope  this  heart-rending  occuirence  will  be  a 
warning  to  all  of  us,  to  accustom  ourselyes  to  rouse  ourselves  and  to  make 
efforts  in  time  where  they  're  required  of  us.  There 's  a  moral  in  every- 
thing, if  we  would  only  avail  ourselves  of  it.  It  will  be  our  own  faults  if 
we  lose  sight  of  this  one." 

Mr.  Chick  invaded  the  grave  silence  which  ensued  on  this  remark  with 
the  singularly  inappropriate  air  of  '  A  cobbler  there  was;'  and  checking 
himself,  in  some  confusion,  observed,  that  it  was  undoubtedly  our  own 
fruits  if  w^e  didn't  improve  such  mekmcholy  occasions  as  the  present. 

*' Which  might  be  better  improved,  I  should  think,  Mr.  C,"  retorted 
his  helpmate,  iSler  a  short  pause,  ''  than  by  the  introduction,  either  of  the 
ooQege  hornpipe,  or  the  equally  unmeaning  and  unfeeling  remark  of  rump- 
te-iddity,  bow-wow-wow  1 " — ^which  Mr,  Chick  had  indeed  indulged  in,  under 
his  breath,  and  which  Mrs.  Chick  repeated  in  a  tone  of  withering  scorn. 

*'  Mor^  habit,  my  dear,"  pleaded  Mr.  Chick. 

<*  Nonsense !  Habit !"  returned  Ids  wife.  "  If  you  're  a  rational  being, 
don't  make  such  ridiculous  excuses.  Habit !  K  I  was  to  get  a  habit  (as 
you  call  it)  of  walking  on  the  ceiling,  like  the  flies,  I  should  hear  enough 
of  it,  I  dare  say." 

It  speared  so  probable  that  such  a  habit  might  be  attended  with  some 
degree  of  notoriety,  that  Mr.  Chick  didn't  venture  to  dispute  the  position. 

*'  How 's  the  Baby,  Loo  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Chick :  to  change  the  subjject. 

*^  What  Baby  do  you  mean?"  answered  Mrs.  Chick.  "  I  am  sure  the 
morning  I  have  had,  with  that  dining-room  down  stairs  one  mass  of 
babies,  no  one  in  their  senses  would  believe." 

*<  O^e  mass  of  babies !"  repeated  Mr.  Chick,  staring  with  an  alarmed 
expression  about  him. 

*'  It  would  have  occurred  to  most  men,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  "  that  poor 
dear  Panny  being  no  more,  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  a  Nurse." 

"  Oh !  Ah ! "  said  Mr.  Chick.  "  Toor-rul— such  is  life,  I  mean.  I  hope 
you  are  suited,  my  dear." 

'*  Indeed  I  am  not,"  saidMrs.  Chick;  ''nor  likely  to  be,  so  far  as  I  can 
see.     Meanwhile,  of  course,  the  child  is — " 

"  Going  to  the  very  Deuce,"  said  Mr.  Chick,  thoughtfully,  "  to  be  sure." 

Admonished,  however,  that  he  had  committed  himself,  by  the  indignation 
expressed  in  Mrs.  Chick's  countenance  at  the  idea  of  a  Dombey  going 
there ;  and  thinking  to  atone  for  his  misconduct  by  a  bright  suggestion, 
he  added: 

" Couldn't  something  temporary  be  done  with  a  teapot?" 

If  he  had  meant  to  bring  the  subject  prematurely  to  a  close,  he  could 
not  have  done  it  more  effectually.  After  looking  at  him  for  some  moments 
in  silent  resignation,  Mrs.  Chick  walked  mijestically  to  the  window  and 
peeped  through  the  blind,  attracted  by  the  sound  of  wheels.    Mr.  Chicks 
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finding  tluit  his  destiny  was,  for  the  time,  against  him,  said  no  more,  and 
walked  oft*.  But  it  was  not  always  thus  with  Mr.  Chick.  He  was  often, 
in  the  ascendant  himself,  and  at  those  times  punished  Louisa  roundly.  In 
their  matrimonial  bickerings  they  were,  upon  the  whole,  a  well-matched, 
fairly-balanced,  give-and-take  couple.  It  would  have  been,  generally 
speidung,  very  difficult  to  hare  betted  on  the  winner.  Often  when  Mr. 
Chick  seemed  beaten,  he  would  suddenly  make  a  start,  turn  the  tables, 
clatter  them  about  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Chick,  and  carry  aU  before  him.  Being 
liable  himself  to  similar  unlooked-for  dieoks  from  Mrs.  Chick,  their  little 
contests  usually  possessed  a  character  c^  nncertainty  that  was  Tery 
animating. 

Miss  Tox  had  arrived  on  the  wheels  just  now  alluded  to,  and  came 
running  into  the  room  in  a  breathless  condition. 

''  My  dear  Louisa,"  said  Miss  Tox,  "  is  the  vacam^  still  unsupplied  ?" 

"  You  good  soul,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Chick. 

"  Then,  my  dear  Louisa,"  returned  Miss  Tox,  "  I  hope  and  beHeve — 
but  in  one  moment,  my  dear,  I  '11  introduce  the  party." 

Running  down  stairs  again  as  fast  as  she  had  run  up,  Miss  Tox  got  the 
party  out  of  the  hackney  ooadi,  and  soon  returned  with  it  under  convoy. 

It  then  appeared  that  she  had  used  the  wohl,iiot  in  its  legal  or  business 
acceptation,  when  it  merely  expresses  an  individual,  but  as  a  noun  of 
multitude,  or  signifying  many :  for  Miss  Tox  escorted  a  plump  ro^-cheeked 
wholesome  apple-faced  young  woman,  with  an  in&oit  in  her  arms;  a  younger 
woman  not  so  plump,  but  apple-faced  also,  who  led  a  plunqi  and  applet 
fieu^  child  in  each  hand ;  anotto  plnmp  and  also  apple-faced  boy  who  walked 
by  himself ;  and  finally,  a  plump  and  apple-faced  man,  who  carried  in  his 
arms  another  plump  and  apple-faced  boy,  whom  he  stood  down  on  the 
floor,  and  admonished,  in  a  husky  whisper,  to  **  kitch  hold  of  his  brother 
Johnny/' 

*'  My  dear  Louisa,"  said  Miss  Tox,  ''  knowing  your  great  anxiety,  and 
wisUiigito  relieve  it,  I  posted  off  myself  to  the  Queen  Charlotte's  Boyal 
Married  Females,  which  you  had  forgot,  and  put  the  question.  Was  liiere 
anybody  there  that  they  thought  would  suit  P  No,  they  said  there  was 
not.  When  they  gave  me  that  answer,  I  do  assure  you,  my  dear,  I  was 
almost  drit^  to  despair' on  your  account.  But  it  did  so  happen,  that  one 
of  th<e  Boyal  Married  Femides,  hearing  the  inquiry,  reminded  the  matron 
0f  another  who  had  gone  to  h^  own  home,,  and  who,  she  said,  would  in  all 
likelihood  be  most  satisfactory.  The  moment  I  heard  this,  and  had  it 
corroborated  by  the  matroDb— excellent  references  and  unimpeachable 
character — ^I  got  the  address,  my  dear,  and  posted  off  again." 

"  Like  the  dear  good  Tox,  you  are !  "  said  Louisa. 

**  Not  at  all,"  returned  Miss  Tox.  "  Don't  say  so.  Arriving  at  the 
house  (the  cleanest  place,  my  dear  I  Tou  might  eat  your  dinner  off  the 
floor),  I  found  the  whole  family  sitting  at  table;  and  feeling  that  no 
account  of  them  could  be  half  so  comfortable  to  you  and  Mr.  Don^y  as 
the  sight  of  them  aU  together,  I  brought  them  all  away.  "  This  gentle- 
man," said  Miss  Tox,  pointing  out  the  apple-£EU»d  man,  **  is  the  father. 
Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  come  a  little  forward.  Sir  P  " 

The  apple-faced  man  having  sheepishly  complied  with  this  request,  stood 
chuckling  and.  griiming  in  a  front  row. 
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'^Tkiis  is  faifl  infe,  of  conxse,"  said  Miss  Tox,  singliiig  out  the  young 
woman  witli  the  baby.     *'  How  do  jou  do,  P<^y  ?  " 

"  I  'm  pretty  well,  1  thank  you,  Ma'am,"  said  Potty. 

By  way  of  bringmg  her  out  dexterously.  Miss  Tox  had  made  the  inquiiy 
as  in  oondeseensiou  to  an  old  aocpaintance  whom  she  hadn't  seen  for  a 
fortnight  or  so. 

'*! 'm  g^  to  hear  it,"  said  Mns  Tox.  '*The  other  young  woman  is 
her  unmarried  sister  who  lives  with  them,  and  would  take  care  of  her 
children.     Her  name 's  Jemima.     How  do  you  do,  Jemima  ?  " 

'*  1  'm  piett^  well,  I  thank  you.  Ma'am,"  returned  Jemima. 

"  1  'm  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  it,"  said  Miss  Tox.  *'  I  hope  you  '11 
keep  so.  Fnre  children.  Youngest  six  weeks.  The  fine  little  boy  with 
the  bbster  on  his  nose  is  the  eklest.  The  blister,  I  believe,"  said  Miss 
Tax,  looking  round  upon  tiie  fimiify,  "is  not  constitutional,  but  aoci- 
dental.9" 

The  i^ple-&eed  man  was  understood  to  growl,  "  Fhit  iron." 

"I  b4  yoinr  pardon.  Sir,"  said  Miss  Tox,  "  did  you?—" 

"  Fht  iron,"  he  lepaited. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Miss  Tox.  "  Yes !  quite  true.  I  forgot.  The  little 
creatmre,  in  Ins  mother's  absence,  smelt  a  warm  flat  iron.  You  're  quite 
right.  Sir.  You  were  going  to  have  the  goodness  to  inform  me,  when  we 
arrived  at  the  door,  thit  you  were  by  trade,  a — " 

"  Stokor,"  said  the  man. 

"  A  choker  1 "  said  Miss  Tox,  quite  aghast. 

^  Stoker,"  said  the  man.     ''  Steam  ingine." 

"Oh-hl  Yes  I"  returned  Miss  Tox,  looking  thoughtfoUy  at  him,  and 
seeming  still  to  have  but  a  very  imperfect  understanding  of  his  meaningr 
"  And  how  do  you  like  it,  Sir  P  ^' 

"  Which,  Mum  ?  "  said  the  man. 

"  That,"  replied  Miss  Tox.     "  Your  trade." 

*'0h!  Pretty  well.  Mum.  The  ashes  sometimes  gets  in  here;''  touching 
Ids  diest ;  "  and  makes  a  man  speak  gruff,  as  at  the  present  time*  But  it 
is  ashes,  Mum,  not  crustiness." 

Miss  Tox  seemed  to  be  so  little  enlightened  by  this  reply,  as  to  fmd  a 
difficulty  in  pursuing  the  subject.  But  Mrs.  Chick  i^eved  her,  by 
entering  into  a  dose  private  examination  of  Polly,  her  children,  her  mar- 
riage certificate,  testimonials,  and  so  forth.  Pofiy  coming  out  unscathed 
from  this  ordeal,  Mrs.  Chick  withdrew  with  her  report  to  her  brother's 
room,  and  as 'an  emphatic  comment  on  it,  and  corroboration  of  it,  carried 
the  two  rosiest  litOe  Toodles  with  her.  Toodle  being  the  £umly  name  of 
the  a|i^e-&oed  family. 

Mr.  Dombey  had  remained  in  his  own  apartment  since  the  death  of  his 
wife,  absorbed  in  visions  of  the  youth,  education,  and  destination  of  his 
baby  son.  Something  lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  cool  heart,  colder  and 
heavier  than  its  ordinary  load ;  but  it  was  more  a  sense  of  the  child's  loss 
than  Ids  own,  awakening  within  him  an  almost  angry  sorrow.  That  the 
life  and  progress  on  which  he  built  such  hopes,  should  be  endangered  in  the 
outset  l^  so  mean  a  want ;  that  Dombey  and  Son  should  be  tottering  for 
a  nurse,  was  a  sore  humiliation.  And  yet  in  his  pride  and  jealousy,  he 
viewed  with  so  mudi  iMttemess  the  thought  of  bemg  dependent  Ux  the 
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very  first  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  soul's  desire,  on  a  faired 
serving-woman  who  would  be  to  the  child,  for  the  time,  all  that  even  hU 
alliance  could  have  made  his  own  wife,  that  in  every  new  rejection  of  a 
candidate  he  felt  a  secret  pleasure.  Tlie  time  had  now  come,  however, 
when  he  could  no  longer  be  divided  between  these  two  sets  of  feelings. 
The  less  so,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  flaw  in  the  title  of  Folly  Toodle  after 
his  sister  had  set  it  forth,  with  many  commendations  on  the  indeiiEitigable 
&iendship  of  Miss  Tox. 

'*  These  children  look  healthy,"  said  Mr.  Dombey.  '*  But  to  think  of 
their  some  day  claiming  a  sort  of  relationship  to  Paul  I  Take  them  away, 
Louisa !  Let  me  see  this  woman  and  her  husband." 

Mrs.  Chick  bore  off  the  tender  pair  of  Toodles,  and  presently  returned 
with  that  tougher  couple  whose  presence  her  brother  haa  commanded. 

'*  My  good  woman,"  said  Mr.  Dombey  turning  round  in  his  easy  chair, 
as  one  piece,  and  not  as  a  man  with  limbs  and  joints,  "  I  understand  you 
are  poor,  and  wish  to  earn  money  by  nursing  the  little  boy,  my  son,  who 
has  been  so  prematurely  deprived  of  what  can  never  be  replaced.  I  have 
no  objection  to  your  adding  to  the  comforts  of  your  family  by  that  means. 
So  far  as  I  can  tell,  you  seem  to  be  a  deserving  object.  But  I  must 
impose  one  or  two  conditions  on  you,  before  you  enter  my  house  in  that 
capacity.  While  you  are  here,  I  must  stipulate  that  you  are  always  known 
as — say  as  Bichards — an  ordinary  name,  and  convenient.  Have  you  any 
objection  to  be  known  as  Bichards  ?  You  had  better  consult  your 
husband." 

As  the  husband  did  nothing  but  chuckle  and  grin,  and  continually  draw 
his  light  hand  across  his  mouth,  moistening  the  palm,  Mrs.  Toodle,  after 
nudgmg  him  twice  or  thrice  in  vain,  dropped  a  curtsey  and  replied  "  that 
perhaps  if  she  was  to  be  called  out  of  her  name,  it  would  be  considered  in 
the  wages." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Dombey.  "  I  desire  to  make  it  a  question 
of  wages,  altogether.  Now  Bichards,  if  you  nurse  my  bereaved  child,  I 
wish  you  to  remember  this  always.  You  wiU  receive  a  liberal  stipend  in 
return  for  the  discharge  of  certain  duties,  in  the  performance  of  which,  I 
wish  you  to  see  as  little  of  your  family  as  possible.  When  those  duties 
cease  to  be  required  and  rendered,  and  the  stipend  ceases  to  be  paid,  there 
is  an  end  of  all  relations  between  us.    Do  you  understand  me  ? 

Mrs.  Toodle  seemed  doubtful  about  it ;  and  as  to  Toodle  himself,  he 
had  evidently  no  doubt  whatever,  that  he  was  all  abroad. 

**  You  have  children  of  your  own,"  said  Mr.  Dombey.  "  It  is  not  at 
all  in  this  bargain  that  you  need  become  attached  to  my  child,  or  that  my 
cfaild  need  be^me  attached  to  you.  I  don't  expect,  or  desire  anything  of 
the  kind.  Quite  the  reverse.  When  you'  go  away  from  here,  you  will 
have  concluded  what .  is  a  mere  matter  of  bargain  and  sale,  hiring  and 
letting :  and  will  stay  away.  The  child  will  cease  to  remember  you ;  and 
you  will  cease,  if  you  please,  to  remember  the  diild." 

Mrs.  Toodle,  with  a  little  more  color  in  her  cheeks  than  she  had  had 
before,  said  "  she  hoped  she  knew  her  place." 

"  I  hope  you  do,  Bichards,"  said  Mr.  Dombey.  "  I  have  no  doubt  you 
know  it  very  well.  Indeed  it  is  so  plain  and  obvious  that  it  could  hardly 
be  otherwise.    Louisa,  my  deai',  arrange  with  Bichards  about  money,  and 
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let  lier  have  it  when  and  how  she  pleases.    Iiir.  what  's-yoiuMiame,  a  wofd 
vith  you«  if  you  please ! " 

Thus  airested  on  the  thieshold  as  he  was  following  his  wife  out  of  the 
room,  Toodle  returned  and  confronted  Mr.  Dombey  alone.  He  was  a 
Strang,  loose,  round<>«houldered,  shuffling,  shaggy  fellow,  on  whom  his 
dothes  sat  negligently :  with  a  good  deal  of  hair  and  whisker,  deepmed  in 
its  natural  tint,  perhiq[>s  by  smoke  and  coal-dust :  hard  knotty  bands :  and 
a  square  forehead,  as  coarse  in  gram  as  the  bark  of  an  oak.  A  thorough 
oootrast  in  all  respects,  to  Mr.  Dombey,  who  was  one  of  those  dos»* 
shared  dose-cat  monied  gentlemen  who  are  glossy  and  crisp  like  new  bank 
notes,  and  who  seem  to  be  artifidalfy  braced  and  tightened  as  by  the 
stimnlating  action  of  golden  shower-baths. 

''Yon  have  a  son  I  believe?"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

" Four  on  'em  Sir.    Four  hims  and  a  her.    AU  ahve  t" 

"  Why,  it's  as  much  as  you  can  afford  to  keep  them!"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  I  couldn't  hardly  afford  but  one  thing  in  the  world  less.  Sir." 

"What  is  that?" 

"Tobse'emSir." 

"  Can  yoa  read  ?"  asked  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Why,  not  partick'ler  Sir." 

"Write?" 

"With  chalk,  Sir?" 

"Withanytling?" 

"  I  could  make  shift  to  chalk  a  little  bit,  I  think,  if  I  was  put  to  it," 
said  Toodle  after  some  reflection.  . 

"  And  yet,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "  you  are  two  or  three  and  thirty  I 
suppose?"  , 

"  Thereabouts,  I  suppose  Sir,"  answered  Toodle,  after  more  reflection. 

"Then  why  don't  you  learn?"  asked  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  So  I  'm  a  going  to  Sir.  One  of  my  little  boys  is  agoing  to  learn  me, 
when  he 's  old  enough,  and  been  to  school  himself." 

"Well!"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  after  looking  at  him  attentively,  and  with 
no  great  ftivour,  as  he  stood  gazing  roimd  the  room  (prindpaUy  round  the 
ceilmg)  and  still  drawing  his  hand  across  and  across  his  mouth.  '*  You 
heard  what  I  said  to  your  wife  just  now  ?  " 

"  Polly  heerd  it,"  said  Toodle,  jerking  his  hat  over  his  shoulder  m  the 
direction  of  the  door,  with  an  air  of  perfect  confidence  in  his  better  half. 
"  It 's  afl  right." 

"As  you  appear  to  leave  everything  to  her,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  frus- 
trated in  his  intention  of  impressing  his  views  still  more  distinctly  on  the 
husband,  as  the  stronger  character,  "  I  suppose  it  is  of  no  use  my  saying 
anything  to  you." 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Toodle.     "  Polly  heerd  it.     She '«  awake  Sir." 

"  I  won't  detain  you  any  longer  then,"  returned  Mr.  Dombey  disap- 
pointed.    "  Where  have  you  worked  all  your  life  ?" 

"  Mostly  underground  Sir,  'till  I  got  married.  I  come  to  the  level 
then.  I  'm  a  going  on  one  of  these  here  railroads  when  they  comes  into 
fun  play." 

As  the  last  straw  breaks  the  laden  camel's  back,  this  piece  of  imder- 
ground  information  crushed  the  sinking  spirits  of  Mr.  Dombey.     He 
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motioned  hie  diild's  fosier-latker.to  the  door,  who  departed  by  no  means 
unwillingly :  and  then  turning  the  key,  paced  up  and  down  the  room  in 
solitary  wretchedness.  For  aU  his  starched,  impenetrable  dignity  and 
con^sure,  he  wiped  blinding  tears  from  his  eyes  as  he  did  so ;  ana  often 
said,  with  an  emotion  of  which  he  would  not,  for  the  world,  have  had  a 
witness, ''  Poor  little  Mkm  1" 

It  may  have  been  characteristic  of  Mr.  Dombey's  pride,  that  he  pitied 
himself  through  the  child.  Not  poor  me.  Not  poor  widower,  confiding 
by  constraint  in  the  wife  of  an  ignorant  Hind  who  has  been  working 
'  mostly  undeiground '  all  his  life,  and  yet  at  whose  door  Deatih  has  never 
knocked,  and  at  whose  poor  table  four  sons  daily  sit — but  poor  little 
fellow ! 

Those  words  being  on  his  lips,  it  occurred  to  him — and  it  is  on  instance 
of  the  strong  attraction  with  which  his  hopes  and  fears  and  all  his  thoughts 
.were  tending  to  one  centre — that  a  great  temptation  was  being  placed  in 
this  woman's  way.  Her  infant  was  a  boy  too.  Now,  would  it  be  possible 
for  her  to  change  them  ? 

Though  he  was  soon  satisfied  that  he  had  dismissed  the  idea  as  romantic 
and  unlikely — ^though  possible,  there  was  no  denying — he  could  not  help 
pursuing  it  so  far  as  to  entertain  within  himself  a  picture  of  what  his  con- 
dition would  be,  if  he  should  discover  such  an  imposture  wh.en  he  was 
grown  old.  Whether  a  man  so  situated,  would  be  able  to  pluck  away 
the  result  of  so  many  years  of  usage,  confidence,  and  belief,  fifom  the  im- 
postor, and  endow  a  stranger  with  it  ? 

As  his  unusual  emotion  subsided,  these  misgivinga  gradually  mdted 
away,  though  so  much  jof  their  shadow  remained  behind,  that  he  was  con- 
stant in  his  resolution^  to  look  closely  after  Bichards  himself,  without 
appearing  to  do  so.  Being  now  in  an  easier  frame  of  mind,  he  regarded 
the  woman's  station  as  rather  an  advantageous  circumstance  than  other- 
wise, by  placing,  in  itself,  a  broad  distance  between  her  and  the  child,  and 
rendering  their  separation  easy  and  natural. 

Meanwhile  terms  were  ratified  and  agreed  upon  between  Mrs.  Chick  and 
Richards,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Tox ;  and  Bichards  being  with  much 
ceremony  invested  with  the  Dombey  baby,  as  if  it  were  an  Order,  resigned 
her  own,  with  many  tears  and  kisses,  to  Jemima.  Glasses  of  wine  were  then 
produced,  to  sustain  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  family. 

"  You  '11  take  a  ^biss  yourself,  Sir,  won't  you  P  "  said  Miss  Tox,  as 
Toodle  appeared. 

"  Thankee,  Mum,"  said  Toodle,  "since  you  are  suppressing." 

"  And  you  're  very  glad  to  leave  your  dear  good  m£e  in  such  a  comflDrt- 
able  home,  aint  you,  Sir?  "  said  Mss  Tox,  nodding  and  winking  at  him 
stealthily. 

"  No,  Mum,"  said  Toodle.     "  Here  's  wishing  of  her  back  agin." 
.    Fcdly  cried  more  than  ever  at  this.    So  Mrs.  Chick,  who  had  her  matronly 
apprehensions  that  this  indulgence  in  grief  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  little 
Dombey  ("  acid,  indeed,"  she  whispered  Miss  Tox),  hastened  to  the  rescue. 

"Your  little  child  will  thrive  charmingly  with  your  sister  Jemima, 
Eichards,"  said  Mrs.  Chick ;  "  and  you  have  only  to  make  an  effort — ^this 
is  a  world  of  effort,  you  know,  Bichards — to  be  very  happy  indeed.  You 
have  been  already  measured  for  your  mourning,  haven't  you,  Bichards  ?  " 
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"  Ye — ^yea,  ma'am,"  sobbed  Polly. 

"  And  it  H  fit  beautifuDy,  I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  "  for  the  same 
joong  person  has  made  me  many  dresses.     The  very  best  materials,  too !  " 

"  Lot,  you  11  be  so  smart,"  said  Miss  Tox,  "  that  your  husband  won't 
know  you ;  wiH  you,  Sir  ?  " 

^  I  dumld  know  her,"  said  Toodk,  gruffly,  "  anylkOWB  and  anywheroa." 

Toodle  was  evidenily  not  to  be  boiight  over. 

"As  to  living,  Bichards,  you  know,"  pursued  Mrs.  Chick,  "why,  the 
Toy  best  of  eve^ythmg  will  be  at  yonr  dii^iosal.  You  will  order  yoar  little 
diner  erety  day ;  and  anything  you  take  a  fmcy  to,  I  'm  sure  will  be  as 
readify  pnmded  aa  if  yon  were  a  Liady." 

**Te9,  to  be  ame!"  said  Ifiss  Tox,  keeping  up  the  ball  with  great 
sjmpaftl^.     **  And  as  to  porter !— <p]ite  unlimited,  will  it  not,  Louisa?  " 

''Oh,  oertainly! "  letomed  Mrs.  Chick  in  the  same  tone.  "With  a 
little  abatineiioe,  you  know,  my  dear,  in  point  of  Tegetables." 

"  And  pickles,  perhaps,"  suggested  Miss  Tox. 

**  With  sudi  exceptions,"  said  Louisa,  "  she  11  oonsult  her  dioice  entiroiy, 
and  be  under  no  restraint  at  all,  my  lore." 

"  And  thai,  of  course,  you  loiow,"  said  Miss  Tox,  "  howerer  fond  she  ia 
of  her  ofwn  dear  little  child — and  I  'm  sure,  Louisa,  you  don't  bhune  her 
for  bong  fond  of  it?" 

"  Oh  no ! "  cried  Mrs.  Chick  benignantly. 

**  StiS,"  resumed  Miss  Tox,  "  she  naturally  must  be  interested  in  her 
young  dbarge,  and  must  consider  it  a  privilege  to  see  a  little  cherub  closely 
oonBactod  witii  the  superior  classes,  gradually  unfolding  itself  from  day  to 
day  at  one  common  fountain.     Is  it  not  so,  Louisa?  " 

"  Moat  undoubted^ !  "  said  Mrs.  Chick.  "  You  see,  my  love,  she 's 
already  quite  contented  and  comforttd^,  and  means  to  say  good-bye  to  her 
sister  jCTmna  and  hor  little  pets,  and  her  good  honest  husband,  with  a 
light  heart  and  a  smile,  don't  she,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Oh  jes !"  cried  Miss  Tox.    "  To  be  sure  she  does ! " 

Kotwithstanding  which,  however,  poor  Polly  embraced  them  all  round 
in  great  distress,  and  finally  ran  away  to  avoid  any  more  particular  leave- 
talmDg  between  hersdf  and  tiie  children.  But  the  stratagem  hardly 
auooeeded  aa  well  as  it  deserved ;  for  the  smallest  boy  but  one  divining  bar 
intent,  immediately  began  swarming  up  stairs  after  her — ^if  that  wrad  of 
doubtful  etymology  be  admiasiblB — on  his  arms  and  legs;  while  the  eldest 
(known  in  the  family  by  the  name  of  Biler,  in  remembrance  of  the  stean 
engine)  beat  a  demoniacal  tattoo  with  his  boots^  exjxessive  of  grief;  in 
whidi  he  was  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  family. 

A  quantity  <^  oranges  and  balance,  thrust  indiscriminately  on  each 
young  Toodle,  checked  the  first  violence  of  their  regret,  and  the  family 
were  speedily  transported  to  ilieir  own  home,  by  means  of  the  hackney- 
coach  kept  in  waiting  for  that  purpose.  The  children  under  the  guaidian- 
ship  of  Jemima,  blocked  up  the  window,  and  dropped  out  oranges  and 
halfpence  aD  the  way  along.  Mr.  Toodle  himself  i^skssneA  to  ride  behind 
among  the  spikes,  as  being  the  mode  of  conveyance  to  whidi  he  was  best 
aeeustomed. 
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CHAPTER  III.  . 

IN  WHICH  MR.  DOMB£Y,  AS  A  VAN  AND  A  FATHER,  IS   SEEN  AT  THE 

HEAD   OF  THE   HOME-DEPABTMENT. 

The  funeral  of  the  deceased  lady  haying  been  *' peifonned,"  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  undertaker,  as  well  as  of  the  neighbourhood  at 
large,  which  is  generally  disposed  to  be  captious  on  such  a  point,  and  is 
prone  to  take  offence  at  any  onodssions  or  short-comings  in  the  ceremonies^ 
the  various  members  of  Mr.  Dombey's  household  subsided  into  their 
several  places  in  the  domestic  system.  That  small  world,  like  the  great 
one  out  of  doors,  had  the  capacity  of  easily  forgetting  its  dead ;  and  when 
the  cook  had  said  she  was  a  quiet-tempered  lady,  and  the  house-keeper 
had  said  it  was  the  common  lot,  and  the  butler  had  said  who'd  have 
thought  it,  and  the  housemaid  had  said  she  couldn't  hardly  believe  it,  and 
the  footman  had  said  it  seemed  exactly  like  a  dream,  they  had  quite  worn 
the  subject  out,  and  began  to  think  their  mourning  was  wearing  rusty  too. 

On  Richards,  who  was  established  up-stairs  in  a  state  of  honourable 
captivity,  the  dawn  of  her  new  life  seemed  to  break  cold  and  grey.  Mr. 
Dombey's  house  was  a  large  one,  on  the  shady  side  of  a  tall,  dark,  dread- 
fuUy  genteel  street  in  the  region  between  Portland-place  and  Bryanstone* 
square.  It  was  a  comer  house,  with  great  wide  areas  containing  cellars 
frowned  upon  by  barred  windows,  and  leered  at  by  crooked-eyed  doors 
leading  to  dustbinns.  It  was  a  house  of  dismal  state,  ¥dth  a  circular  back 
to  it,  containing  a  whole  suit  of  drawing-rooms  looking  upon  a  gravelled 
yard,  where  two  gaunt  trees,  with  blackened  trunks  and  branches,  rattled 
rather  than  rustled,  their  leaves  were  so  smoke-dried.  The  summer  sun 
was  never  on  the  street,  but  in  the  morning  about  breakfast  time,  when  it 
came  with  the  water-carts  and  the  old  dothes-men,  and  the  people  with 
geraniums,  and  the  umbrella  mender,  and  the  man  who  trilled  the  little 
bell  of  the  Dutch  clock  as  he  went  along..  It  was  soon  gone  again  to 
return  no  more  that  day ;  and  the  bands  of  music  and  the  straggling 
Punch's  shows  going  after  it,  left  it  a  prey  to  the  most  dismal  of  organs, 
and  white  mice ;  with  now  and  then  a  porcupine,  to  vaiy  the  entertain- 
ments ;  until  the  butlers  whose  families  were  diiiing  out,  began  to  stand  at 
the  house  doors  in  the  twilight,  and  the  lamp-lighter  made  his  nightly 
failure  in  attempting  to  brighten  up  the  street  with  gas. 

It  was  as  blank  a  house  inside  as  outside.  When  the  funeral  was  over, 
Mr.  Dombey  ordered  the  furniture  to  be  covered  up — ^perhaps  to  preserve 
it  for  the  son  with  whom  his  plans  were  all  associated — and  the  rooms  to 
be  ungamished,  saving  such  as  he  retained  for  himself  on  the  gromul  floor. 
Accordingly,  mysterious  shapes  were  made  of  tables  and  chairs,  heaped 
together  in  the  middle  of  rooms,  and  covered  over  with  great  winding- 
sheets.  Bell-handles,  window-blinds,  and  looking-glasses,  being  papered 
up  in  journals,  daily  and  weekly,  obtruded  fragmentmy  accounts  of  deaths 
and  dreadful  murders.  Every  chandelier  or  lustre,  muffled  in  holland, 
looked  like  a  monstrous  tear  depending  from  the  ceiling's  eye.     Odours, 
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as  from  vaults  and  damp  places,  came  out  of  tlie  chimneys.  The  dead 
and  buried  lady  was  aivfiil  in  a  picture-frame  of  ghastly  bandages.  Every 
gust  of  wind  that  rose,  brought  eddying  round  the  comer  from  the  neigh- 
bourii^  mews,  some  fragments  of  the  straw  that  had  been  strewn  before 
the  house  when  she  was  ill,  mildewed  remains  of  which  were  still  dei^ving 
to  the  ndghboiurhood :  and  these,  being  always  drawn  by  some  invisible 
attraction  to  the  threshold  of  the  dirty  house  to  let  imm^liatdy  opposite, 
addressed  a  dismal  doquence  to  Mr.  Dombey's  windows. 

The  apartments  which  Mr.  Dombey  re^rved  for  his  own  inhabiting, 
were  attainable  from  the  hall,  and  consisted  of  a  sitting-room ;  a  library, 
which  was  in  fact  a  dressing-room,  so  that  the  smell  of  hot-pressed  paper, 
veQum,  morocco,  and  Bussia  leather,  contended  in  it  with  the  smell  of 
divers  pairs  of  boots ;  and  a  Idnd  of  conservatory  or  little  glass  breakfast- 
room  beyond,  commanding  a  prospect  of  the  trees  before  mentioned,  and, 
generally  speaking,  of  a  few  prowling  cats.  These  three  rooms  opened  upon 
one  another.  In  the  morning,  when  Mr.  Dombey  was  at  his  breakfast  in 
one  or  other  of  the  two  first  mentioned  of  them,  as  well  as  in  the  aft^noon 
when  he  came  home  to  dinner,  a  bell  was  rung  for  Richards  to  repair  to 
this  glass  chamber,  and  there  walk  to  and  fro  with  her  young  charge. 
From  the  glimpses  she  caught  of  Mr.  Dombey  at  these  times,  sitting  in 
the  dark  distance,  looking  out  towards  the  infant  from  among  the  dark 
heavy  frtmiture — the  house  had  been  inhabited  for  years  by  his  father,  and 
in  many  of  its  appointments  was  old-fashioned  and  grim — ^she  began  to 
eDtertain  ideas  of  him  in  his  solitary  state,  as  if  he  were  a  lone  prisoner  in 
a  oeU,  or  a  strange  apparition  that  was  not  to  be  accosted  or  understood. 
little  Paul  Dombey's  foster-mother  had  led  this  life  herself,  and  had 
carried  little  Paul  through  it  for  some  weeks ;  and  had  returned  up  stairs 
one  day  from  a  melancholy  saunter  through  the  dreary  rooms  of  state  (she 
never  went  out  without  Mrs.  Chick,  who  called  on  fine  mornings,  usually 
acoompanied  by  Miss  Tox,  to  take  her  and  Baby  for  an  airing — or  in  other 
words,  to  march  them  gravely  up  and  down  the  pavement,  like  a  walking 
funeral) ;  when,  as  she  was  sitting  in  her  own  room,  the  door  was  slowly 
and  quietly  opened,  and  a  dark-eyed  little  girl  looked  in. 

"  It 's  Miss  Florence  come  home  from  her  aunt's,  no  doubt,"  thought 
Bichards,  who  had  never  seen  the  child  before*  **  Hope  I  see  you  well 
Miss." 

Is  that  my  brother  ?  "  asked  the  child,  pointing  to  the  Baby. 
Y^  my  pretty,"  answered  Bichards.     "  Come  and  kiss  him/' 
But  the  child,  instead  of  advancing,  looked  her  earnestly  in  the  face, 
and  said: 
•*  What  have  you  done  with  my  Mama  ?  " 

**  Lord  bless  the  little  creeter ! "  cried  Bichards,  *'  what  a  sad  question ! 
I  done  ?  Nothing  Miss." 

**  What  have  ikey  done  with  my  Mama  ?  "  inquired  the  child. 
" I  never  saw  such  a  melting  thing  in  all  my  life l"  said  Bichards,  who 
naturally  substituted  for  this  child  one  of  her  own,  inquiring  for  herself  in 
Hke  circumstances.    **  Come  nearer  here  my  dear  Miss !  Don't  be  afraid 
of  me." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,"  said  the  child,  drawing  nearer*  '*  But  I 
want  to  know  what  they  have  done  with  my  Mama." 
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<<My  darling,"  said  KckaxdB,  "yoa  wear  that  |»^ty  black  ftook  in 
remembraoce  of  your  Mama." 

*'  I  caa  reniflmber  my  Maina»"  reiuioed  the  child,  with  toBts  springing 
to  heft  eyes,  *^iii  any  frock." 

"  But  people  put  on  bladc^  ta  remember  people  when  tkey  're  gene." 

''  Wbeie  g(Mie?"  aeked  the  child. 

"  Come  md  sit  down  by  me,"  said  Baehards,  "  and  I'll  tell  yoa  a 
story." 

Witht  a  quick  pevception  that  it  was  iniended  to  nlate  to  what  she  had 
asked«  little  Flcn^nee  laid  assde  the  bonnet  she  had  held  in  her  hand  until 
noW)  and  sat  down  on  a  stool  at  tbe  Niurse'a  feet,  looking  up  into-  her  fiace. 

^'  Onee  upon  &  time,"  said  Sichanls,  "  there  was  a  lady — a  yeiy  good 
lady,  and  h^  little  daughter  dearly  loved  her." 

*^  A  very  good  lady  and  hw  little  daughter-  deadly  bved  her,"  repeated 
the  ohild. 

"  Who,  wh«L  God  tiiought  it  right  that  it  should  be  so,  was  taken  ill 
and  died." 

The  child  shuddered. 

**  Died,  never  to  be  seen  again  by  any  one  on  earth,  and  was  boxied  in 
the  ground  where  the  trees  grow." 

"  Thet  cold  gnound,"  said  the  child  shuddeiing  again. 

"  No !  The  wann  ground;"  returned  Fdly,  seizing  her  advantage, 
'^  wh^ne  the  ugly  little  seeds  turn  into  baauiiiial  flowers,  and  into  grass, 
and  com,  and  I  don't  know  what  all  besides.  Where  good  pec^le  turn 
into  bright  angels,  and  fiy  away  to  Heaven  1" 

The  child,  who  had  drooped  her  head,  raised  it  again,  and  sat  looking 
at  her  inteutly. 

**  So  *,  let  me  see,"  said  PoUy,  not  a  little  flurried  between  tiiis  earnest 
sorutii^,  her  desire  to  comfort  the  child,  her  sudden  success,  and  her  very 
slight  confldenoe  in  her- own  powers.  "  So,  when  this  lady  died^  wherever 
they  took  her,  or  wherever  they  put  hw,  she  went  to  God  !  and  she 
prayed  to  Him,  this  lady  did,"  said  Folly,  a&cting  herself  beyond  mea- 
sure ;  being  heartily  in  oanie^,  "  to  teach  her  little  daughter  to  be  sure  of 
that  in  her  heart :  and  to  know  that  she  was  happy  there  and  loved  her 
etill :  and  to  hope  and  try — Oh  all  her  life — ^to  meet  her  there  one  day, 
never,  never,  never  to  part  any  more." 

"It  was  my  Mama  I"  exclaimed  the  child,  springing  up,  and  clasping 
her  round  the  neck. 

"  And  the  child's  heart;"  said  Folly,  drawing  her  to  her  breast :  '*the 
little  daughter's  heart,  was  so  ftdl  of  the  truth  of  this,  that  even  when 
she  heard  it  fi'om  a  strange  nurse  thatcouldu't  tell  it  right,  but  wa»a  poor 
mother  herself,  and  that  was  all,  she  found  a  comfort  in  it — didn't  feel  so 
lonely — sobbed  and  aied  upon  her  bosom — ^took  kindly  to  the  baby  lying 
in  her  lap — and*^there,  there,  tha«!"  said  Folly,  smoothing  the  duld's 
cuds  and  dropping  tears  upon  them.     "  There,  poor  dear !" 

"  Oh  wdl  Miss  Floy  !  And  won't  your  Fa  be  angry  neither  !''  cried 
a  quif^k  voice  at  the  door,  proceeding  from  a  short,  brown,  womanly  girl  of 
fourteen,  with  a  little  snub  nose,  and  black  eyes  like  jet  beads.  "  When 
it  wae  'tickerlerly  given  out  that  you  wasn't  to  go  and  worrit  the  wet 
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"  She  doa't  wonyi  me,"  iros.  the  smpnaed  rejoinder  of  Polfy.  ^  I  am 
Yfliy  fond  of  duldfen^" 

"  Ok  I  but  begging  your  pardon,  M»«  Sieliarde,  that  don't  matter  you 
know,"  retnzned  the  black-eyed  girl,  who  was  so  deapecateljF  diarp  and 
\aliag  that  ^le  aeraued  to  make  one's  eye»  water.  *^  I  may  be  veiy  fbnd 
of  penn]F^nnkle3  Mol  BiehardB,  but  it  don't  hSkm  that  I  'm  to  haTe  'em 
far  tea." 

«  Wdl,  it  dflfn't  matter,"  said  Polly. 

^^Ok,  thBnk'e  Mrs.  Bichank,  don't  it!'^  retmmed  the  sharp  girl. 
"Bemembering,  however,  if  you  '11  be  so  good,  that  Miss  Eloy  's  naosr  my 
diarge,  ami  Muter  Paid 's  imder  yonr'n." 

"  But  atilL  we  needn't  qnanel,"  said  Polly. 

"  Oh  no,  Mrs.  Bieihards,"  rejoined  Spitfire..  "  Noti  at  all^  I  den't  wish 
it,  we  needn't  stand  upon  tiiat  footing,  Mxaa  floy  bring  a  permanency, 
Master  Paul,  a  temporary. "  Spitfire  niade  use  of  none  bui.oonima.  panaet ; 
shooting  oat  whatever  she  had  to  say  in  one  aeBtence,  and  ia  one  breath, 
if  possible. 

"  Misa  Morence  has  just  come  home,  hain't  she  P'^aaJBBdPol^ 

'*  Yea,  Mrs.  Bichards,  just  come  home,  and  here,  Miss  Jhity:  before 
you  Ve  been  m  the  housed  quarter  o£  an  W,  ,«a  g«  « «iir  yoar 
wet  face  against  the  expensive  mourning  tint  Mrs.  Biohaids  is  a  wearing 
for  your  Ma ! "  With  this  remonstmnoe;  yonng  Spitfire^  :v^aae  real  name 
was  Sdbbh  Nipper,  detached  the  ehild  fomn  her  new  fiimd  by  a  wiencb 
— as  if  she  were  a*  tooth.  Bui  she  seemed  to  dor  it^  wake  in  tlM  exoe»> 
sively  sharp  exercise  of  her  (^loial  fanottona,  than  wstk  any  ddiberato 


"  SSiell  be  qaite  haf^y,  now  she  has  ettne  homv-a^no;"  said  Polly, 
nodding  to  her  witii  an  enooumging  ssiile  upon  her  wtioleaome  fooe,  "  and 
w31  be  so  pleased  to  see  her  dear  Papa  toHoight."       '' 

'*  Loiky.Mrs.  Bichards  1"  cried  Mus  Ni|^r^  taking  up  her  words  with 
a  jerk.  "  Don't.  See  her  dear  Papa  indeed!  I  siumld  like  to  see  her 
doitl" 

Won't  she  th^  ? "  adked  Polly. 

Loork,  Mrs.  Bichards,  no,  her  Pa 's  a  deal  too  wxappeAxa^  in*  somebody 
else,  and  before  there  was  a  somebody  else  to  be  wnpped  up  in  she  never 
was  a  fovorite,  girls  are  thrown  away  in  this  hmmt  Mn.  Bichards,  / 
aasnre  you." 

Hie  child  looked  qmckly  from  (me  nurse  to  tihe.  other,  as  if  ^  under* 
stood  and  fdt  what  w«e  said. 

"Yon  surprise  me  I"  cried  Po%.     "Sosn't  Mr.  Dombey  seen  her 
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smoe— " 
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No,"  int»mpted  Susan  Nipper.  ''Not  (moe  smo^  and  he  hadn't 
hardly  set  his  eyes  -apaa  her  before  that  for  months  and  months,  and  I 
don't  think  he  'd  have-  laiovn  her  for  his  own  child  if  he  had  met  her  in 
the  streets,  or  woidd  know  hef  for  hds  own  child  if  he  was  to  meet  her  in 
the  streets  to-mosrow,  Mrs.  Biahards,  as  to  >si0,"  said  Spitfire,  with  a 
giggle,  ^  I  doubt  if  he 's  a^raer  of  my  ezistenee." 

*' Pretty  dear!"  said  Bichards;  meaning,  not-  Miss  Nipper,  but  the 
little  Florence. 

*'Ohl  tiiere's  a  Tartar  within  a  homdred  miles  of  where  we  're  now  in 
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convereation,  I  can  tell  you,  Mrs.  Bichards,  present  company  always  ex- 
cepted too,"  said  Susan  Nipper ;  "  wish  you  good  morning,  Mis,  Bichards, 
now  Miss  Floy,  you  come  along  with  me,  and  don't  go  hanging  back  like 
a  naughty  wicked  child  that  judgments  is  no  example  to,  don't  !*' 

In  spite  of  being  thus  adjured,  and  in  spite  also  of  some  hauling  on  the 

Sart  of  Susan  Nipper,  tending  towards  the  dislocation  of  her  right  shoulder, 
ttle  Florence  broke  away,  and  Idssed  her  new  friend,  affectionately. 

"  Good  bye !"  said  the  child.  "  Gfod  bless  you !  I  shall  come  to  see 
you  again  soon,  and  you  '11  come  to  see  me  ?  Susan  will  let  us.  Won't 
you,  Susan?" 

Spitfire  seemed  to  be  in  the  main  a  good-natured  little  body,  although  a 
disciple  of  that  school  of  trainers  of  the  young  idea  which  holds  that  child- 
hood, like  money,  must  be  shaken  and  rattled  and  jostled  about  a  good 
deal  to  keep  it  bright.  For,  being  thus  appealed  to  with  some  endearing 
gestures  and  caresses,  she  folded  her  small  aims  and  shook  her  head,  and 
conveyed  a  relenting  expression  into  her  very-wide-open  black  eyes. 

"  It  ain't  right  of  you  to  ask  it.  Miss  Floy,  for  you  know  I  can't  refuse 
you,  but  Mrs.  Bichards  and  me  will  see  what  can  be  done,  if  Mrs.  Richards 
likes,  I  may  wish,  you  see,  to  take  a  voyage  to  Chaney,  Mrs.  Bichards,  but 
I  mayn't  know  how  to  leave  the  London  Docks." 

Bichards  assented  to  the  proposition. 

'*  This  house  aia't  so  exactly  ringing  with  merry-making,"  said  Miss 
Nipper,  "  that  one  need  be  loneUer  than  one  must  be.  Your  Toxes  and 
vour  Chickses  may  draw  out  my  two  front  double  teeth,  Mrs.  Bichards, 
but  that 's  np  reason  why  I  need  offer  *em  the  whole  set." 

This  proposition  was  also  assented  to  by  Bichards,  as  an  obvious  one. 

"So  I  'm  agreeable,  I  'm  sure,"  said  Susan  Nipper,  "  to  live  friendly, 
Mrs.  Bichards,  while  Master  Paul  continues  a  permanency,  if  the  means 
can  be  planned  out  without  going  openly  against  orders,  but  goodness 
gracious  me,  Miss  Floy,  you  haven't  got  your  things  off  yet,  you  naughty 
child,  you  haven't,  come  along ! " 

With  these  words,  Susan  Nipper,  in  a  transport  of  coercion,  made  a 
charge  at  her  yoimg  ward,  and  swept  her  out  of  the  room. 

The  child,  in  her  grief  and  neglect,  was  so  gentle,  so  quiet,  and  uncom- 

Elaining ;  was  possessed  of  so  much  affection  that  no  one  seaned  to  care  to 
ave,  and  so  much  sorrowfrd  intelligence  that  no  one  seemed  to  mind  or 
think  about  the  wounding  of;  that  Folly's  heart  was  sore  when  she  was 
left  alone  again.  In  the  simple  passage  that  had  taken  place  between  her- 
self and  the  motherless  litUe  girl,  her  own  motherly  heart  had  been  touched 
no  less  than  the  child's ;  and  she  felt,  as  the  child  did,  that  there  was  some- 
thing of  confidence  and  interest  between  them  from  that  moment. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Toodle's  great  reliance  on  Folly,  she  was  perhaps 
in  point  of  artificial  accomplishments  very  little  his  superior.  But  she  was 
n  good  plain  sample  of  a  nature  that  is  ever,  in  the  mass,  better,  tiiier, 
higher,  nobler,  quicker  to  feel,  and  much  more  constant  to  retain,  all  ten- 
derness and  pity,  self-denial  and  devotion,  than  the  nature,  of  men.  And 
perhaps,  unlearned  as  she  was,  she  could  have  brought  a  dawning  know- 
ledge home  to  Mr.  Dombey  at  that  early  day,  which  would  not  then  have 
struck  him  in  the  end  like  lightning. 

But  this  is  from  the  purpose.     PoUy  only  thought,  at  that  time,  of  im- 
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proring  on  her  successful  propitiation  of  Miss  Nipper,  and  devising  some 
means  of  haTing  little  Florence  beside  her,  lawfully,  and  without  rebellion. 
An  opening  happened  to  present  itself  that  veiy  night. 

Siie  had  been  rung  down  into  the  glass  room  as  usual,  and  had  walked 
about  and  about  it  a  long  time,  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  when,  to  her 
great  surprise  and  dismay,  Mr.  Dombey  came  out,  suddenly,  and  stopped 
before  her. 

''Good  evening,  Bichards." 

Just  the  same  austere,  stiff  gentleman,  as  he  had  appeared  to  her  on  that 
first  day.  Such  a  hard-looking  gentleman,  that  she  involuntarily  dropped 
her  ^es  and  her  curtsey  at  the  same  time. 

"  How  is  Master  Paul,  Eichards  ?" 

"Quite  thriving.  Sir,  and  weU." 

"He  looks  so,'*  said  Mr.  Dombey,  glancing  with  great  interest  at  the 
tiny  fiioe  she  uncovered  for  his  observation,  and  yet  affecting  to  be  half 
cardess  of  it.     "  They  give  you  everything  you  want,  I  hope  ?  " 

"Oh  yes,  thank  you  Sir." 

She  suddenly  appended  such  an  obvious  hesitation  to  this  reply,  how- 
erer,  that  Mr.  Dombey,  who  had  turned  away,  stopped,  and  turned  round 
again,  inquiringly. 

"  I  beheve  nothing  is  so  good  for  making  children  lively  and  cheerful  Sir, 
as  seeing  other  chQdren  playing  about  'em,    observed  Polly,  taking  courage. 

"  I  think  I  mentioned  to  you,  Sichards,  when  you  came  here,"  said  Mr. 
Dombey,  with  a  frown,  "  that  I  wished  you  to  see  as  little  of  your  family 
as  possible.     You  can  continue  your  walk  if  you  please." 

With  that,  he  disappeared  into  his  inner  room ;  and  Polly  had  the  satis- 
fiiction  of  feeling  that  he  had  thoroughly  misunderstood  her  object,  and 
that  she  had  fiallen  into  disgrace  without  the  least  advancement  of  her 
porpose. 

Next  night,  she  found  him  walking  about  the  conservatory  when  she 
<ame  down.  As  she  stopped  at  the  door,  checked  by  this  unusual  sight, 
and  uncertain  whether  to  advance  or  retreat,  he  called  her  in. 

"  If  you  really  think  that  sort  of  society  is  good  for  the  child,"  he  said 
sharply,  as  if  there  had  been  no  interval  since  she  proposed  it,  "  where 's 
Miss  Florence?" 

"Nothing  could  be  better  than  Miss  Florence  Sir,"  said  Polly  eagerly, 
"but  I  understood  from  her  little  maid  that  they  were  not  to — " 

Mr.  Dombey  rang  the  bell,  and  walked  till  it  was  answered. 

"TeU  them  always  to  let  Miss  Florence  be  with  Bichards  when  she 
chooses,  and  go  out  with  her,  and  so  forth.  Tell  them  to  let  the  children 
be  together,  when  Bichards  wishes  it." 

The  iron  was  now  hot,  and  Bichards  striking  on  it  boldly — ^it  was  a  good 
cause  and  she  was  bold  in  it,  though  instinctively  afraid  of  Mr.  Dombey — 
requested  that  Miss  Florence  might  be  sent  down  then  and  there,  to  make 
friends  with  her  little  brother. 

She  feigned  to  be  dandling  the  child  as  the  servant  retired  on  this  errand, 
but  she  thought  she  saw  that  Mr.  Dombey' s  colour  changed ;  that  the  ex- 
pression of  lus  face  quite  altered ;  that  he  turned,  hurriedly,  as  if  to  gainsay 
what  he  had  said,  or  she  had  said,  or  both,  and  was  only  deterred  by  very 
shame. 
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And  she  was  light.  The  last  tmie  he  had  seen  his  shghted  child,  there 
had  been  that  in  the  sad  embrace  between  her  and  her  dying  mother,  which 
was  at  once  a  revelation  and  a  reproach  to  him.  Let  him  be  absorbed  as 
he  would  in  the  Son  on  whom  he  bnilt  such  high  hopes,  he  could  not 
forget  that  closing  scene.  He  could  not  forget  that  he  had  had  no  part 
in  it.  That,  at  the  bottom  of  its  clear  depths  of  tenderness  and  troth,  lay 
those  two  figures  clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  while  he  stood  on  the  bank 
above  them,  looking  down  a  mere  spectator — not  a  sharer  with  them — 
quite  shut  out. 

Unable  to  exchide  these  things  from  his  remembrance,  or  to  keep  his 
mind  free  from  such  imperfect  shapes  of  the  meaning  with  which  they  were 
fraught,  as  were  able  to  make  themselves  visible  to  him  through  the  mist 
of  his  pride,  his  previous  feeling  of  indifference  towards  little  Morence 
changed  into  an  uneasiness  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  He  almost  felt  as  if 
she  watched  and  distrusted  him.  As  if  she  held  the  due  to  something 
secret  in  his  breast,  of  the  nature  of  which  he  was  hardly  informed  himself. 
As  if  she  had  an  innate  knowledge  of  one  jarring  and  disoordant  string 
within  him,  and  her  ver}'  breath  could  soond  it. 

His  feeling  about  the  child  had  been  negative  from  her  birtiL  He  had 
never  conceived  an  aversion  to  her ;  it  had  not  been  worth  his  while  or  in 
his  humour.  She  had  never  been  a  positively  disagreeable  object  to  him. 
Sut  now  he  was  ill  at  ease  about  her.  She  troubled  his  peace.  He  would 
have  preferred  to  put  her  idea  aside  altogether,  if  he  had  known  how. 
Perhaps — ^who  shall  dexdde  on  such  mysteiies! — he  was  afraid  that  he 
might  come  to  hate  her. 

When  little  Florenoe  timidly  presented  herself,  Mr.  Dombey  stopped  in 
\aa  pacing  up  and  down  mid  looked  towards  her.  Had  he  looked  witii 
greater  interest  and  with  a  faiiier's  eye,  he  might  have  read  in  her  keen 
glance  the  impulses  and  fears  that  made  her  waver ;  the  passionate  desire 
to  run  dingmg  to  him,  crying,  as  she  hid  her  face  in  his  embrace,  "  Oh 
frither,  try  to  love  me  !  there 's  no  one  else  1  "  the  dread  of  a  repnlse  ;  the 
fear  of  being  too  bold,  and  of  offending  him ;  the  pitiable  need  in  whi(^ 
she  stood  of  some  assurance  and  encouragement ;  and  how  her  overcharged 
young  heart  was  wandering  to  find  some  natm*al  resting-place,  for  its  soitow 
and  affection. 

But  he  sow  nothing  of  this.  He  saw  her  pause  irresolutdy  at  the  door 
and  look  towards  him ;  and  he  saw  no  more. 

"  Gome  in,"  he  said,  "  come  in  :  what  is  the  child  afraid  of?" 

She  came  in ;  and  after  glancing  round  her  for  a  moment  with  an  un- 
certain adr,  stood  pressing  her  smidl  hands  hard  together,  dose  within  the 
door. 

■**  Coone  here,  Florence,"  said  her  father,  coldly.  "  Do  you  know  who 
lam?" 

«  Yes  Papa." 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  ?" 

The  tears  that  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  raised  them  quickly  to  his  face, 
were  frozen  by  the  expression  it  wore.  She  looked  down  again,  and  put 
out  her  trembling  hand. 

Mr.  Dombey  took  it  loosely  in  his  own,  and  stood  looking  down  upon 
her  for  a  moment  as  if  he  knew  as  little  as  the  cluld,  what  to  say  or  do. 
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"  There !  Be  a  good  girl,"  he  said,  patting  her  on  the  head,  and  re- 
garding her  as  it  were  by  stealth  with  a  disturbed  and  doubtful  look.  **  Gro 
toKichards!  Go!" 

His  little  daughter  hesitated  for  another  instant  as  though  she  would 
haTe  dung  about  him  stUl,  or  had  some  lingering  hope  that  he  might 
raise  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her.  She  looked  up  in  his  face  once  more. 
He  thought  how  like  her  expression  was  then,  to  what  it  had  been  when 
she  looked  round  at  the  Doctor — ^that  night — and  instinctively  dropped 
her  hand  and  turned  away. 

It  wu  iMt  difficult  to  peroeivethat  Florence  was  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  ker  £iither's  presence.  It  was  not  only  a  constraint  upon  the  diild*8 
mind,  but  even  upon  ihe  natoxBl  gnioe  and  freedom  of  her  actions.  Still, 
PoDy  penereved  with  all  the  better  heart  for  seeing  this ;  and,  judging  (^ 
Mr.  DoHB&bey  by  herself,  had  great  eonfidenee  in  the  mote  appeal  of  poor 
little  FlorcQoe's  momning  ^ress.  *'  It 's  hard  indeed,"  thought  PoUy, 
"if  he  takes  oidy  to  one  Httle  motherless  child,  when  he  has  another,  and 
that  a  giii,  before  ids  eyes." 

So,  Polly  kept  her  before  his  eyes,  as  long  as  she  could,  and  managed 
80  wdl  wi^  little  Paul,  as  to  make  it  veiy  plain  that  he  was  all  the  hvcfier 
for  his  fliater^s  oompoi^.  When  it  was  time  to  withdraw  np  steirB  again, 
she  would  have  sent  Florence  into  the  inner  room  to  say  good*night  to  her 
father,  hut  the  child  was  timid  and  drew  bade ;  and  when  she  urged  her 
again,  and,  spreading  her  hands  before  her  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  her  own 
nmwlldnesa)  '^  Oh  no  no  I     He  don't  want  me.     He  don't  want  me !" 

The  htUe  altercation  between  them  had  attracted  t^  notice  of  Mr. 
Dombey,  who  inquired  from  the  table  where  he  was  sitting  at  lus  wine, 
what  the  matter  was. 

"  Miss  Florence  was  afraid  of  interrupting,  Sir,  if  she  came  in  to  say 
good-nigfat,"  said  Biohards. 

"  It  doesn't  matter,"  returned  Mr.  Domb^.  *'  You  can  let  her  come 
and  go  without  re^garding  me." 

The  child  sfanmk  as  she  listened-Hand  was  gone,  before  her  hmnble 
friend  looked  ronnd  again. 

However,  PoUy  triumphed  not  a  little  in  the  success  of  her  well* 
inientioned  sdieme,  and  in  the  address  with  which  she  had  brought  it  to 
bear :  whereof  she  made  a  fall  discLosure  to  Spitfire  when  she  was 
once  more  safely  entrenched  up  stairs.  Miss  Nipper  received  that  proof  of 
her  ofufidenoe,  as  well  as  tl^  prospect  of  thear  free  association  for  iiie. 
fiitare,  rather  coldly,  and  was  anythmg  bat  enthusiastic  in  her  demonstrar 
tions  of  joy. 

''I  thought  yon  would  have  been  pleased,"  said  Polly, 

''  Oh  yes  Mrs.  Bichards,  I  'm  Teiy  well  pleased,  thaidc  yon,''  retomed 
Susan,  who  had  snddei^  become  -so  very  upright  that  she  seemed  to  have 
pot  an  additional  bone  in  her  stays. 

"  You  don't  show  it,"  said  Pofiy. 

''Oh  I  Being  only  a  permanency  I  oooldn't  be  expected  to  show  it 
like  a  tenporaiy,"  said  Susan  Nipper.  "  Temfxiraries  carries  it  aU  before 
'em  here,  I  find,  bat  though  there 's  a  oxoeUeBt  party*wall  between  this 
house  and  the  next)  I  mayn't  exactly  hkt  to  go  to  it,  Mn.  Bichards, 
notwithstanding ! " 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

IN   WHICH  SOME   MOKE   FIKST  APPEAUANCES  ARE  MADE   ON  THE   STAGE 

OF  THESE   ADVENTUBES. 

Though  the  offices  of  Dombey  and  Son  were  within  the  liberties  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  within  hearing  of  Bow  Bells,  when  their  clashing  voices 
were  not  drowned  by  the  uproar  in  the  streets,  yet  were  there  bints  of 
adventurous  and  romantic  story  to  be  observed  in  some  of  the  acyaoent 
objects.  Grog  and  Magog  held  their  state  within  ten  minutes'  walk ;  the 
Eoyal  E?cchange  was  close  at  hand ;  the  Bank  of  England  with  its  vaults 
of  gold  and  silver  "  down  among  the  dead  men  "  underground,  was  their 
magniiicent  neighboiur.  Just  round  the  comer  stood  the  rich  East  India 
House,  teeming  with  suggestions  of  precious  stiiffs  and  stones,  tigers, 
elephants,  howdahs,  hookahs,  umbrellas,  palm  trees,  palanquins,  and  gor- 
geous princes  of  a  brown  complexion  sitting  on  carpets  with  their  slippers 
very  much  turned  up  at  the  toes.  Anywhere  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
there  might  be  seen  pictures  of  ships  speeding  away  full  sail  to  all  parts 
of  the  world ;  outfitting  warehouses  ready  to  pack  off  anybody  anywhere, 
fully  equipped  in  half  an  hour ;  and  little  timber  midshipmen  in  obsolete 
naval  miifonus,  eternally  employed  outside  the  shopdoors  of  nautical  instru- 
ment-makers in  taking  observations  of  the  hackney  coaches. 

Sole  master  and  proprietor  of  one  of  these  effigies  — of  that  which  might  be 
called,  familiarly,  the  woodenest — of  that  which  thrust  itself  out  above  the 
pavement,  right  leg  foremost,  with  a  suavity  the  least  endurable,  and  had 
the  shoe  buckles  and  flapped  waistcoat  the  least  reconcileable  to  human  rea- 
son, and  bore  at  its  right  ^e  the  most  offensively  disproportionate  piece  of 
machinery — sole  master  and  proprietor  of  that  midshipman,  and  proud  of  him 
too,  an  elderly  gentleman  in  a  Welsh  wig  had  paid  house-rent,  taxes,  rates, 
and  dues,  for  more  years  than  many  a  full-grown  midshipman  of  flesh  and 
blood  has  numbered  in  his  life ;  and  midshipmen  who  have  attained  a  pretty 
green  old  age,  have  not  been  wanting  in  the  English  navy. 

The  stock  in  trade  of  this  old  gentleman  comprised  cluronometers,  baro- 
^meters,  telescopes,  compasses,  charts,  maps,  sextants,  quadrants,  and 
specimens  of  every  kind  of  instrument  used  in  the  working  of  a  ship's 
course,  or  the  keeping  of  a  ship's  reckoning,  or  the  prosecuting  of  a  ship's 
discoveries.  Objects  in  brass  and  glass  were  in  his  drawers  and  on  his 
shelves,  which  none  but  the  initiated  could  have  found  the  top  of,  or  guessed 
the  use  of,  or  having  once  examined,  could  have  ever  got  back  again  into 
their  mahogony  nests  without  assistance.  Everything  was  jammed  into 
the  tightest  cases,  fitted  into  the  narrowest  comers,  fenced  up  behind  the 
most  impertinent  cushions,  and  screwed  into  the  acutest  angles,  to  prevent 
its  philosophical  composiure  from  being  disturbed  by  the  rolling  of  the  sea. 
Such  extraordinary  precautions  were  taken  in  every  instance  to  save  room, 
and  keep  the  thing  compact ;  and  so  much  practical  navigation  was  fitted, 
and  cushioned,  and  screwed,  into  every  box  (whether  the  box  was  a  mere 
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dab,  as  some  were,  or  sometbing  between  a  cocked  bat  and  a  star-fisb,  as 
otbers  were,  and  tbose  quite  mild  and  modest  boxes  as  compared  witb 
others) ;  tbat  tbe  sbop  itself,  partaking  of  tbe  general  infection,  seemed 
afanosi  to  become  a  snug,  sea-going,  sbip-sbape  concern,  wanting  only  good 
sea-room,  in  tbe  event  of  an  unexpected  launcb,  to  work  its  way  securely, 
to  any  desert  island  in  tbe  world. 

Many  minor  incidents  in  tbe  bousebold  life  of  tbe  Sbips'  Instrument 
maker  wbo  was  proud  of  bis  little  midsbipman,  assisted  and  bore  out  tbis 
£mcy.  His  acquaintance  lying  chiefly  among  ship-chandlers  and  so  forth, 
he  had  always  plenty  of  tbe  veritable  ships'  biscuit  on  bis  table.  It  was 
^miliar  witb  dried  meats  and  tongues,  possessing  an  extraordinary  flavour 
of  rope  yam.  Pickles  were  produced  upon  it,  in  great  wholesale  jars,  witb 
"  deaJer  in  all  kinds  of  Ships'  Provisions  "  on  the  label ;  spirits  were  set 
forth,  in  case  bottles  witb  no  throats.  Old  prints  of  ships  with  alphabetical 
reference  to  theur  various  mysteries,  bung  in  frames  upon  the  walls ;  tbe 
Tartar  Frigate  under  weigh,  was  on  the  plates ;  outlandish  sbeUs,  seaweeds, 
and  mosses,  decorated  the  chimney-piece;  tbe  little  wainscotted  back 
parlour  was  lighted  by  a  skylight,  like  a  cabin. 

Here  be  lived  too,  in  skipper-like  state,  all  alone  witb  his  nephew  Walter: 
a  boy  of  fourteen  who  looked  quite  enough  like  a  midshipman,  to  carry  out 
the  prevailing  idea.  But  there  it  ended,  for  Solomon  Gills  himself  (more 
generaUy  called  old  Sol)  was  far  from  having  a  maritime  appearance.  To 
say  nothing  of  bis  Welsh  wig,  which  was  as  plain  and  stubborn  a  Welsh  wig 
as  ever  was  worn,  and  in  which  he  looked  like  anything  but  a  Bover,  be  was 
a  slow,  quiet-spoken,  thoughtful  old  fellow,  witb  eyes  as  red  as  if  they 
had  been  smaU  suns  looking  at  you  through  a  fog ;  and  a  newly  awakened 
manner,  sudi  as  he  might  have  acquired  by  having  stared  for  three  or  four 
days  successively,  through  every  optical  instrument  in  his  sbop,  and 
suddenly  come  back  to  tbe  world  again,  to  find  it  green.  The  only  change 
ever  known  in  his  outward  man,  was  from  a  complete  suit  of  coffee-color 
cat  very  square,  and  ornamented  with  glazing  buttons,  to  the  same  suit  of 
coffee-color  minus  tbe  inexpressibles,  which  were  then  of  a  pale  nankeen. 
He  wore  a  very  precise  shirt-fnll,  and  carried  a  pair  of  first-rate  spectacles 
on  his  forehead,  and  a  tremendous  chronometer  in  bis  fob,  rather  than  doubt 
which  precious  possession,  be  would  have  believed  in  a  conspiracy  against 
it  on  ihe  part  of  aU  tbe  clocks  and  watcbes  in  tbe  city,  and  even  of  the  very 
Sun  itself.  Such  as  be  was,  such  he  bad  been  in  tbe  sbop  and  parlor 
behind  the  little  midshipman,  for  years  upon  years :  going  regularly  aloft 
to  bed  every  night  in  a  bowling  garret  remote  from  tbe  lodgers,  where, 
when  gentlmen  of  England  wbo  lived  below  at  ease  had  little  or  no  idea 
of  the  state  of  the  weather,  it  often  blew  great  guns. 

It  is  half-past  five  o'clock,  and  an  autumn  afternoon,  when  the  reader 
and  Solomon  Gills  become  acquainted.  «  Solomon  Gills  is  in  the  act  of 
seeing  what  time  it  is  by  tbe  unimpeachable  chronometer.  The  usual  daily 
dearanoe  has  been  making  in  tbe  city  for  an  hour  or  more ;  and  the  human 
tide  is  still  rolling  westward.  *  The  streets  have  thinned,'  as  !Mr.  Gills 
says, '  very  mucb.'  It  threatens  to  be  wet  to-night.  All  tbe  weather  glasses 
m  the  shop  are  in  low  spirits,  and  the  rain  abready  shines  upon  the  cocked 
hat  of  the  wooden  midsbipman. 

"  Where's  Walter,  I  wonder  I "  said  Solomon  GiUs,  after  he  bad  carefully 
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pnt  up  the  olircmoineter  again.  *^  Here's  dinner  be^  ready,  half  an  hour, 
and  no  Walter !  " 

Turning  round  upon  his  stool  behind  the  counter,  Mr.  Gills  looked  out 
among  the  inetruments  in  the  urandow,  to  see  if  his  nephew  might  be 
crossing  the  road.  No.  He  was  not  among  the  bobbing  umbrellt»,  tind 
he  cei*tainly  was  not  the  newspaper  boy  in  the  oilskin  cap  who  was  slowly 
working  his  way  along  the  piece  of  brass  outside,  writing  his  name  over 
Mr.  Gills's  name  with  his  forefinger. 

'^  If  I  didn't  know  he  was  too  fond  of  me  to  make  a  nm  of  it,  and  go 
and  enter  himself  aboard  ship  against  my  wishes,  I  should  begin  to  be 
fidgetty,"  said  Mr.  GiUs,  tapping  two  or  three  weather  glasses  with  his 
knuckles.  *'  I  really  should.  All  in  the  Downs,  eh  ?  Lots  ef  moisture ! 
WeU !  it 's  wanted." 

"Ibehere,"  said  Mr.  Gills,  blowing  the  dust  off  the  glass  top  of  a 
compass  case,  "  that  you  don't  point  more  direct  and  due  to  the  back 
parlour  than  the  boy's  inclination  does  after  all.  And  the  parlour  couldn't 
bear  stndghter  either.  Due  north.  Not  the  twentieth  part  of  a  point 
either  way." 

" Halloa unde  Sol!" 

"  Halloa  my  boy  1 "  cried  the  Instrument  Maker,  turning  briskly  round. 
"  What !  you  arc  here,  are  you  1 " 

A  cheerful  loc^dng,  merry  boy,  fresh  with  running  home  in  the  rain;  fiar- 
faced,  bright-eyed,  and  cuily-haired. 

"Well  uncle,  how  have  you  got  on  without  me  all  day!  Is  dinner 
ready  ?     I  'm  so  hungry." 

**  As  to  getting  on,"  said  Solomon  good-naturedly,  "  it  would  be  odd  if 
I  couldn't  get  on  without  a  young  dog  like  you  a  great  deal  better  than 
with  you.  As  to  dinner  being  ready,  it 's  been  ready  this  half-'hoar  and 
waiting  for  you.     As  to  being  hungry,  /  am ! " 

"  Come  along  then,  uncle  I "  cried  ihe  boy.     "  Hurrah  for  the  admiral ! " 

"Confound  the  admiral!"  returned  Solomon  Gills.  "You  mean  the 
Lord  Mayor." 

"  No  I  don't ! "  cried  the  boy.  "  Hurrah  for  the  admiral  Hurrah  for 
the  admiral  1    ¥or — ward  1 " 

At  this  word  of  command,  the  Welsh  wig  and  its  wearo*  were  borne 
without  resistance  into  the  back  parlour,  as  at  the  head  of  a  boarding  party 
of  five  hundred  men ;  and  uncle  Sol  and  his  nephew  were  speedily  engaged 
on  a  fried  sole  with  a  protect  of  steak  to  follow. 

"  The  Lord  Mayor,  Wally,"  said  Solomon, "  for  ever  1  No  mwe  adnsrals. 
The  Lord  Mayor 's  your  admiral." 

"  Oh,  is  he  though ! "  said  the  boy,  shaking  his  head.  "  Why,  the  Sword 
Bearer 's  better  thim  him.     He  draws  hi»  sword  sometimes." 

"  And  a  pretty  figure  he  cats  with  it  for  his  pains,"  returned  the  nnde. 
*'  Listen  to  me  Wally,  listen  to  me.     Look  on  the  mantel-^elf." 

''  Why  who  has  oocked  my  direr  mug  up  there,  on  a  nail !"  exdaimed 
the  b<^. 

**  I  have,"  said  his  Unde.  *'  No  ntiGre  mugs  now.  We  must  begin  to 
dmsk  out  of  gUisses  to-day,  Walter.  We  are  men  of  business.  We  bdong 
to  the  city.     We  started  in  life  this  morning." 

"  Wdl,  Uncle,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  'U  drink  o«t  of  anything  you  like,  so 
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ion^  18  I  can  drink  to  yon.    Here 's  to  you,  Unde  Bol,  and  Hnmh  for 


'^Lord  Mayor,"  internipted  the  old  buul 

''For  tbe  Lord  Mayor,  Shoiffs,  Common  Council,  and  Liir«ry,"  aaid  the 
hoy.    "Lofnglifeto'eml" 

Tbe  Unfile  nodded  his  head  with  great  satisfiBKrtion.  "  And  now,"  lie  aaid, 
"let 's  li«nDr  aometfamg  about  the  Fnm/' 

"  Oh !  there  *s  not  much  to  be  told  about  the  Firm,  Uncle,"  said  the  boy, 
phring  his  knife  and  fork.  '*  It 's  a  precious  dark  set  of  offices,  and  in  the 
mom  wiiore  I  sit,  thexe  's  a  high  fender,  and  an  iron  safe,  and  some  eards 
ilxMt  ships  that  are  going  to  sail,  and  an  abnanack,  and  some  desks  sad 
stocds,  and  an  iokbottle,  and  some  book^,  and  some  boxes,  and  a  lot  of 
cobw^is,  and  in  one  of  *em,  just  over  n^  head,  a  shrivelled-up  Une*bottle 
that  looks  as  if  it  had  hung  tiiere  ever  so  long." 

''Nothing  eke?"  said  tihe  unde. 

"  No,  nothing  ebe,  except  an  old  bird-cage  (I  wonder  how  iial  ever 
came  there !)  and  a  coal-scuttle." 

"No  bankers*  books,  or  cheque  books,  or  biUs,  or  audi  tokens  of  wealth 
nflmg  in  from  day  to  day  ?'^  said  old  Sol,  looking  wistfully  at  his  nephew 
out  of  the  fog  that  always  seemed  to  hang  about  him,  and  lairing  an 
nKtnooB  emphasis  upon  the  words. 

"  Oh  yea,  plenty  of  that  I  suppose,"  returned  his  nephew  carelessly ; 
"hut  aU  that  sort  of  thing's  in  Mr.  Carker's  room,  or  Mr.  Moifin's,  or 
Ifr.Domb^'s." 

**  Haa  Mr.  Dombey  been  there  to-day  P"  inquired  the  unde. 

**  Ok  yes !  In  and  out  aU  day." 

**  He  didn't  take  any  notice  of  yon,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Yes  he  did.  He  walked  up  to  my  seat, — ^I  wish  he  wasn't  so  solemn 
and  stiffs  Unde — and  said  *  Oh !  you  are  the  son  of  Mr.  Gills  the  Ships' 
instrument  Maker.'  '  Nephew  Sir,'  I  said.  '  I  said  nephew,  boy«'  said  he. 
But  I  could  take  my  oath  he  said  Son,  unde." 

"  Yon  're  mistaken  I  dare  say.     It 's  no  matter." 

*'  No,  it 's  no  matter,  but  he  needn't  have  been  so  sharp,  I  thought. 
There  was  no  harm  in  it  though  he  did  say  Son.  Then  he  told  me  that  you 
had  spoken  to  him  about  me,  and  that  he  had  found  me  employment  in  the 
Hook  aooordingly,  and  that  I  was  expected  to  be  attentive  and  punctual, 
and  then  he  went  away.     I  thought  he  didn't  seem  to  like  me  mueh." 

"Yon  mean,  I  suppose,"  observed  the  Instrument  Maker,  "that  you 
didn't  seem  to  ISce  hun  much." 

"Well,  Unde,"  returned  the  boy,  laughing.  "Peihaps  so;  I  never 
thought  of  that" 

Solomon  looked  a  little  graver  as  he  finished  his  dinner,  and  glanced 
from  time  to  time  at  the  haj's  bright  face.  When  dinner  was  done,  and 
the  doth  was  deared  away  (the  eBtertainment  had  been  brought  from  a 
ABghbounng  eating-hmise),  he  lighted  a  candle,  and  went  down  below  into 
a  Httle  cellar,  while  his  nephew,  standing  on  the  mouldy  staircase,  dutifu% 
held  the  hglA.  After  a  moment's  groping  heare  and  there,  he  presently 
returned  with  a  very  ancient-looking  bottle,  covered  with  dust  and  dirt. 

"Why,  Unde  Sd  1 "  said  the  boy,  "what  ate  you  about!  that 's  the 
wunderfid  Madeira ! — there 's  oidy  one  more  bot^ ! " 
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Unde  Sol  nodded  bis  head,  implying  that  Le  knew  very  well  what  ke 
was  about ;  and  having  drawn  the  cork  in  solemn  silence,  Med  two  glasses 
and  set  the  bottle  and  a  third  dean  glass  on  the  table. 

"You  shall  drink  the  other  bottle  Wally,"  he  said,  "when  you  have 
come  to  good  fortune ;  when  you  are  a  thriving,  respected,  happy  man  ; 
when  the  start  in  life  you  have  made  to-day  shall  have  brought  you,  as  I 
pray  Heaven  it  may ! — ^to  a  smooth  part  of  the  course  you  have  to  run, 
my  child.     My  love  to  you !  '* 

Some  of  the  fog  that  hung  about  old  Sol  seemed  to  have  got  into  bis 
throat;  for  he  spoke  huskily.  His  hand  shook  too,  as  he  dinked  bis 
glass  against  his  nephew's.  But  having  once  got  the  wine  to  his  lips,  be 
tossed  it  off  like  a  man,  and  smacked  them  afterwards. 

"Dear  Uncle,"  said  the  boy,  affecting  to  make  light  of  it,  while  the 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  "  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me,  et  cetera»  et 
cetera.  I  shall  now  beg  to  propose  Mr.  Solomon  Gills  with  three  times 
three  and  one  cheer  more.  Hurrah  I  and  you'U  return  thanks,  unde* 
when  we  drink  the  last  bottle  together ;  won't  you  ?  " 

They  dinked  their  glasses  again ;  and  Walter,  who  was  hoarding  his 
wine,  took  a  sip  of  it,  and  held  the  glass  up  to  his  eye  with  as  critic»l  an 
air  as  he  could  possibly  assume. 

His  Uncle  sat  looking  at  him  for  some  time  in  silence.  When  their  ejes 
at  last  met,  he  began  at  once  to  pursue  the  theme  that  had  occupied  his 
thoughts,  aloud,  as  if  he  had  been  speaking  all  the  time. 

"You  see  Walter,"  he  said,  "in  truth  this  business  is  merely  a  habit 
with  me.  I  am  so  accustomed  to  the  habit  that  I  coidd  hardly  live  if  I 
relinquished  it :  but  there  's  nothing  doing,  nothing  doing.  When  that 
uniform  was  worn,"  pointing  out  towards  the  little  midshipman,  "  then 
indeed,  fortunes  were  to  be  made,  and  were  made.  But  competition, 
competition — new  invention,  new  invention — alteration,  alteration — the 
world 's  gone  past  me.  I  hardly  know  where  I  am  myself;  much  less 
where  my  customers  are." 

"  Never  mind  'em  Unde  !  " 

"Since  you  came  home  from  weekly  boarding-school  at  Peckham,  for, 
instance — and  that 's  ten  days,"  said  Solomon,  "  I  don't  remember  more 
than  one  person  that  has  come  into  the  shop." 

"  Two  Unde,  don't  you  i-ecollect  ?  There  was  the  man  who  came  to  ask 
for  change  for  a  sovereign — " 

"  That 's  the  one,"  said  Solomon. 

"  Why  Uncle  !  don't  you  call  the  woman  anvbody,  who  came  to  ask  the 
way  to  Mile-End  Turnpike  ?  " 

"  Oh !  it 's  true,"  said  Solomon,  "  I  forgot  her.     Two  persons." 

"  To  be  sure,  they  didn't  buy  anything,"  cried  the  boy. 

"  No.     They  didn't  buy  anything,"  said  Solomon,  quietly. 

"  Nor  want  anytliing,"  cried  the  boy. 

"  No.  If  they  had,  they  'd  have  gone  to  another  shop,"  said  Solomon, 
in  the  same  tone. 

"  But  there  were  two  of  *em  Uncle,"  cried  the  boy,  as  if  that  were  a 
great  triumph.     "  You  said  only  one." 

"  Well,  Wally,"  resiuned  the  old  man,  after  a  short  pause ;  "  not  being 
like  the  Savages  who  came  on  Eobinson  Crusoe's  Island,  w^e  can't  live  on 
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8  man  who  asks  for  cliaiige  for  a  sovereign,  and  a  woman  who  inquires  the 
mj  to  MQe-End  Turnpike.  As  I  said  just  now,  the  world  has  gone  past 
me.  I  don't  blame  it ;  but  I  no  longer  understand  it.  Tradesmen  are 
not  the  same  as  they  used  to  be,  apprentices  are  not  the  same,  businesa  is 
not  the  same,  business  commodities  are  not  the  same.  Seven-eighths  of  my 
stod:  is  old-fashioned.  I  am  an  old-fashioned  man  in  an  old-finshioned 
diop,  in  a  street  that  is  not  the  same  as  I  remember  it.  I  have  fallen 
hdund  the  time,  and  am  too  old  to  catch  it  again.  Even  the  noise  it 
makes  a  long  way  ahead,  confuses  me." 

Walter  was  going  to  speak,  but  his  Unde  held  up  his  hand. 

""Therrfore  Wally — ^therefore  it  is  that  I  am  anxious  you  should  be 
cnfy  in  the  busy  world,  and  on  the  world's  track.  I  am  only  the  ghost 
of  this  business — its  substance  vanished  long  ago ;  and  when  I  die,  its 
g^MMt  wiU  be  laid.  As  it  is  dearly  no  inheritance  for  you  then,  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  use  for  your  advantage,  almost  the  only  fragment  of  the 
dd  connexion  that  stands  by  me,  tlurough  long  habit.  Some  pemile 
luppoHe  me  to  be  wealthy.  I  wish  for  your  sake,  they  were  rifht.  But 
whi^Lerer  I  leave  behind  me,  or  whatever  I  can  give  you,  you  m  such  a 
house  as  Dombey*s  are  in  the  road  to  use  well  and  make  the  most  of. 
Be  diligent,  try  to  like  it  my  dear  boy,  work  for  a  steady  independence, 
andbehi^y!" 

*'  I H  do  everything  I  can,  Unde,  to  deserve  your  affection.  Indeed  I 
win»"  said  the  boy,  earnestly. 

**  I  know  it,"  said  Solomon.  '*  I  am  sure  of  it,"  and  he  applied  himself 
to  a  second  glass  of  the  old  Madeira,  with  increased  relish.  '*  As  to  the 
Sea,"  he  pursued,  **  that 's  wdl  enough  in  fiction,  Wally,  but  it  won't  do 
m  &ct :  it  won't  do  at  alL  It 's  natural  enough  that  you  should  think 
about  it,  associating  it  with  all  these  familiar  things ;  but  it  won't  do,  it 
won't  do." 

Sdomon  Gills  rubbed  his  hands  with  an  air  of  stealthy  enjoyment,  as 
he  talked  of  the  sea,  though ;  and  looked  on  the  seafaring  objects  about 
Urn  with  inexpressible  complacency. 

**  Think  of  this  wine  for  instance,"  said  old  Sol,  *'  which  has  been  to  the 
East  Indies  and  back,  I  'm  not  able  to  say  how  often,  and  has  been  once 
round  the  world.  Think  of  the  pitch-dark  nights,  the  roaring  winds,  and 
rdhng  seas : " 

*'  The  thunder,  lightning,  rain,  hail,  storm  of  all  kinds,"  said  the  boj. 

**To  be  sure,"  said  Solomon, — "that  this  wine  has  passed  through. 
Think  what  a  straining  and  creaking  of  timbers  and  masts :  what  a 
whistling  and  howling  of  the  gale  through  ropes  and  rigging :" 

'*  What  a  dambermg  aloft  of  men,  vying  with  each  other  who  shall  lie 
oat  first  upon  the  yards  to  fiirl  the  icy  saik,  while  the  ship  roUs  and 
pitdies,  like  mad ! "  cried  his  nephew. 

'*  Exactly  so,"  said  Solomon :  *'  has  gone  on,  over  the  old  cask  that 
hdd  this  wine.     Why,  when  the  Charming  Sally  went  down  in  the—" 

**  In  the  Baltic  Sea,  in  the  dead  of  night ;  five-and-twenty  minutes  past 
twdve  when  the  captain's  watch  stopped  in  his  pocket ;  he  lying  dead 
against  the  main-mast-— on  the  fourteenth  of  February,  seventeen  forty- 
nine  !  "  cried  Walter,  with  great  animation. 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure !"  cried  old  Sol,  " quite  right !     Then,  there  werefive 
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hundred  casks  of  saoh  wine  aboard ;  and  all  hands  (except  the  first  mate, 
first  lientenant,  two  seameir,  and  a  lady,  in  a  leaky  boat)  going  to  work  to 
stave  the  casks,  got  drank  and  died  drunk,  singing '  Rule  Britannia,'  when, 
she  settled  and  wmt  down^  and  ending  with  one  awM  sceeam  in  dMxras.'* 

*'  But  when  the  George  the  Second  drove  ashore,  Unde,  on  the  coast  of 
Cornwall,  in  a  dismal  gale,  two  hours  before  daybreak,  on  the  fourth  of 
Maidi,  'seventy-one,  she  had  near  two  hundred  horses  aboard ;  and  tibe 
horees  breaking  loose  down  below,  eariy  in  the  gale,  and  tearing  to  and  fra, 
and  trampling  each  other  to  death,  made  sudi  noises,  and  set  up  sacb. 
human  cries,-  that  the  crew  believing  the  ship  to  be  faR  of  devils,  some  of 
the  best  men,  losing  heart  and  head,  went  overboard  in  despair,  and  only 
two  were  left  alive,  at  last,  to  teU  the  tale." 

"And  when,''  said  old  Sol,  "when  the  Polyphemns< — " 

'*  Private  West  India  Trader,  burden  three  himdred  and  fifty  tons,  Captauv 
John  Brown  of  Deptford.     Owners,  Wiggs  and  Co.,"  cried  Walter. 

"  The  same,"  said  Sol;  "^vhen  she  took  fire,  four  days'  sail  with  a  fair 
wind  out  of  Jamaica  Harbour,  in  the  night, — " 

"  There  were  two  brothers  on  board,"  interposed  his  nephew,  spealdng^ 
very  fast  and  loud,  *'and  there  not  being  room  for  both  of  them  in  the  only- 
boat  that  wasn't  swamped,  neither  of  them  would  consent  to  go,  until  the 
elder  took  the  yoimger  by  the  waist,  and  flung  him  in.  And  then  ilie 
younger,  rising  in  the  boat,  cried  out,  '  Dear  Edward,  think  of  your  pro- 
mised wife  at  home.  I  'm  only  a  boy.  No  one  waits  at  home  for  me. 
Leap  down  into  my  place  1'  and  flung  himself  into  the  sea ! " 

The  kmdling  eye  and  heightened  oobur  of  the  boy,  who  had  risen  from 
his  seat  in  the  earnestness  ai  what  he  said  and  felt,  seemed  to  remind  old 
Sol  of  something  he  had  forgotten,  or  that  his  endrGhng  mist  had  hitherto 
shut  out.  Instead  of  proceeding  with  any  more  anecdotes,  as  he  had  evi- 
dently iutended  but  a  moment  before,  he  gave  a  short  diy  cough,  and  said, 
"  Well  1  suppose  we  diange  the  subject." 

The  tru^  was,  that  the  simple-minded  unde  in  his  secret  attraction 
towards  the  marvellous  and  adventurousr— of  which  he  was,  in  some  sort,  a 
distant  relation,  by  his  trade — had  greatly  encouraged  the  same  attraction 
in  the  nephew ;  and  that  everythii^  that  had  ever  been  put  before  the  boy 
to  deter  him  horn  a  life  of  adventure,  had  had  the  usual  unaccountable 
effect  of  sharpening  his  taste  for  it.  This  is  invariable.  It  would  seem 
as  if  there  never  was  a  book  written,  or  a  story  told,  expressly  with  the 
object  of  keeping  boys  on  shore,  whioh  did  not  lure  and  charm  them  to  the 
ocean,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  an  addition  to  the  little  party  now  made  its  i^peanmoe,  in  the  shape 
of  a  gentleman  in  a  wide  suit  of  bdue,  with  a  hook  mstead  of  a  hand  at- 
tached to  his  right  wrist ;  very  bushy  black  eyebrows  ;  and  a  thick  stick 
in  his  left  hand,  covered  all  over  (like  his  nose)  with  knobs.  He  wore  a 
loose  black  silk  handkercliief  round  his  neck,  and  such  a  very  large  coarse 
shirt  collar,  Uiat  it  looked  Uke  a  small  sail.  He  was  evidently  the  person 
for  whom  the  spare  wine-glass  was  intended,  and  evidently  knew  it ;  for 
having  taken  oft'  his  rough  outer  coat,  and  hung  up,  on  a  particular  peg 
behind  the  door,  such  a  hard  glazed  hat  as  a  i^nmpathetio  person's  head 
might  ache  at  the  sight  of,  and  which  left  a  red  rim  round  his  own  forehead 
as  if  hehadbeen  wearing  a  tight  basin,  he  brought  a  chair  to  where  the  dean 
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glBBS  w«B^  and  sat  himseif  down  bdimd  it.  He  was  usvaHy  addressed  as 
CapUiBy  ihia  witos ;  and  Iiad.  baen  a  pilot,,  or  &  skipp«s,  op  a  privateers- 
maii,  or  ^  thzee  pediaps ;  and  was  a  very  aalfe4ooldng  man  indaed. 

Hb  &ee,  rgmarkaMe  for  a  bzown  solidity,  brightened  as  ha  Aook  hands 
with  iBiele  and  nepiiew ;  but  he  sasmad^  to  bo  q£  a  laoomc  dispofltioii, 
and  meanly  said : 

"How  goes  it  ^" 

"AH  well,"  said  Mr.  Gills,  pnsiiing  the  bottb  towards  him* 

He  tocik  it  u^  and  having  sunnejed  and  smdt  ii,  said  with  eadoMndi- 
WTf  expression : 

"  The!*  retnzDed  the  Lurtnanent  Maker. 

Upon  tiiat  he  whistled  as  heMedMs  ^ass,  and  seemed  to  think  thej 
were  jnaViTig  holiday  indeed. 

"  WalV  i  "  he  said,  ananging  his  hair  (which  was  linn)  with  his*  hook, 
aad  then  ptHstiag  it  at  the  Instrument  Maker,  ^  Look  at  him !  Love ! 
Honour !  And  Obey  !  Overhaul  your  catechisuLtill  you  find  that  paasage, 
and  idien  found  turn  the  leaf  down,     dueceas,  my  boy !  "^ 

He  was  so  perfiaetly  satisfied  bodtwitii  his  quotation  aad  his  raference 
to  it,  that  he  could  not  help  repeating  the  words  again  in  a  low  Toioe,  and 
aijying  he  had  forgotten  'em  these  forty  year. 

"But  I  nerer  wanted  two  or  three  words  in  my  life  that  I  didn't  know 
to  lay  my  hand  upon  'em,  Gilla/'  he  observed     "  it  eomea  a£  not 
wasting  language  as  some  do.'* 

The  reflection  perhaps  reminded  him  that  he  had  better,  like  young 
Nomd's  iiather,  "^  inerease  his  store."  At  any  rate  he  beeame  siknt,  and 
icmaiDed  so,  until  old  Sol  waxt  out  into  the  diop  to  li^t  it  up^  when  he 
tamed  to  Walter,  and  said,  without  any  introductory  remark: 

''  I  aqfipoae  heoould  make  a  clock  if  he  tried  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder.  Captain  Cuttfe,"  returned  the  bey. 

**  And  it  would  go ! "  sa^  Captain  Cuttie,  making  a  species  of  serpent 
in  the  air  with  has  hook.     "Lord,  how  that  dodc  would  go ! " 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  seemed  quite  lost  in  oantemplating  ^e  pace 
of  this  ideal  timepieoe^  and  sat  looking:  at  the  boy  as  if  his  face  were  the 
dial 

*'  But  he 's  chockfull  of  science,"  he  observed,  waving  his  hook  towards 
the  stoek-in-tradft.  *'  Look  'ye  here !  Here 's  a  collection  of  'em»  Earth, 
air,  or  water.  It 's  all  one.  Only  say  where  you  'U  have  it.  Up  in  a 
hattoonP'  There  you.  are.  Down  in  a  beHP  There  you  are.  D'ye  want 
to  put.the  North  Star  in  a  pair  of  scales  and  wd^  it  .^  He  'Q  do  it  for 
you. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  these  remarks  that  Captain  Cuttle's  reverence 
for  the  stock  of  instruments  was  profound,  and  that  his  philosophy  knew 
little  or  no  distinction  between  trading  in  it  and  inventing  it. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  said,  with  a  sigh,  "  it 's  a  fine  thing  to  understand  'em. 
And  yet  it 's  a  fine  thing  not  to  understand  'em.  I  hardly  know  which  is 
best.  It 's  so  comfortable  to  sit  here  and  feel  that  you  might  be  weighed, 
measured,  magnified,  electrified,  polarized,  played  the  very  devil  with :  and 
never  know  how." 

Nothing  short  of  the  wonderful  Madeira^  combined  with  the  occasion 
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(which  rendered  it  desirable  to  improve  and  expand  Walter's  mind),  could 
have  ever  loosened  his  tongue  to  the  extent  of  giving  utterance  to  this 
prodigious  oration.  He  seemed  quite  amazed  hunself  at  the  manner  in 
which  it  opened  up  to  view  the  sources  of  the  taciturn  delight  he  had  had 
in  eating  Sunday  dinners  in  that  parlour  for  ten  years.  Becoming  a 
sadder  and  a  wiser  man,  he  mused  and  held  his  peace. 

"  Come !  "  cried  the  subject  of  his  admiration,  returning.  "  Before  you 
have  your  glass  of  grog,  Ned,  we  must  finish  the  bottle." 

"  Stand  by !  "  said  Ned,  filling  his  glass.     "  Give  the  boy  some  more." 

"  No  more,  thank'e,  XJnde  1 " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Sol,  "  a  little  more.  We  'U  finish  the  bottle,  to  the 
House,  Ned — ^Walter's  house.  Why  it  may  be  his  house  one  of  these 
days,  in  part.  Who  knows?  Sir  Bichard  Whittington  married  his 
master's  daughter." 

"  *  Turn  again  Whittington,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  when  you  are 
old  you  will  never  depart  from  it/  "  interposed  the  Captain.  "  Wal*r ! 
Overhaul  the  book,  my  lad." 

"  And  although  Mr.  Dombey  hasn't  a  daughter,"  Sol  began. 

'^  Yes,  yes,  he  has,  uncle,"  said  the  boy,  reddening  and  laughing. 

"  Has  he  P  "  cried  the  old  man.     "  Indeed  I  think  he  has  too." 

''  Oh  1  I  know  he  has,"  said  the  boy.  *'  Some  of  'em  were  talking  about 
it  in  the  office  to-day.  And  they  do  say,  Unde  and  Captaiij  Cuttle," 
lowering  his  voice,  "  that  he 's  taken  a  dislike  to  her,  and  that  she 's  left, 
unnoticed,  among  the  servants,  and  that  his  mind 's  so  set  aU  the  while 
upon  having  his  son  in  the  House,  that  although. he 's  only  a  baby  now, 
he  is  going  to  have  balances  struck  oftener  than  formerly,  and  the  books 
kept  closer  than  they  used  to  be,  and  has  even  been  seen  (when  he  thought 
he  wasn't)  walking  in  the  Docks,  looking  at  his  ships  and  property  and 
all  that,  as  if  he  was  exulting  like,  over  what  he  and  his  son  will  possess 
together.     That 's  what  they  say.     Of  course,  /  don't  know." 

**  He  knows  all  about  her  already,  you  see,"  said  the  Instrument  Maker. 

"  Nonsense,  unde,"  cried  the  boy,  still  reddening  and  laughing,  boy- 
like.    "  How  can  I  help  hearing  what  they  tell  me?" 

''  The  Son 's  a  little  in  our  way,  at  present,  I  'm  afraid,  Ned,"  said  the 
old  man,  humouring  the  joke. 

"  Very  much,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  Neverthdess,  we  'U  drink  him,"  pursued  Sol.  "  So,  here 's  to  Dombey 
and  Son." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  unde,"  cried  the  boy,  merrily.  "  Since  you  have  intro- 
duced the  mention  of  her,  and  have  connected  me  with  her,  and  have  said 
that  I  know  all  about  her,  I  shall  make  bold  to  amend  the  toast.  So 
here's  to  Dombey — and  Son — and  Daughter !  " 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PATTL's   PBOORESS   A1;D   CHKISTENINO. 

Little  Paul»  sujSering  no  contaminatdon  firom  the  blood  of  the  Toodles 
grew  stouter  and  stronger  every  day.  Every  day,  too,  he  was  more  and 
more  ardently  cheiished  by  Miss  Tox,  whose  devotion  was  so  far  appre- 
ciated by  Mr.  Dombey  that  he  began  to  regard  her  as  a  woman  of  great 
ustoral  good  sense,  whose  feelings  did  her  credit  and  deserved  encourage- 
ment. He  was  so  lavish  of  his  condescension,  that  he  not  only  bowed  to 
her,  in  ^  particular  manner,  on  several  occasions,  but  even  entrusted  such 
statdy  recc^nitions  of  her  to  his  sister  as  "  pray  tell  your  firiend,  Louisa, 
that  she  is  very  good,"  or  ''mention  to  Miss  Tox,  Louisa,  that  I  am 
obhged  to  her;"  specialities  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  lady 
thus  distinguished. 

Miss  Tox  was  often  in  the  habit  of  assuring  Mrs.  Chick,  that  "  nothing 
ooold  exceed  her  interest  in  all  connected  with  the  development  of  that 
sweet  child;"  and  an  observer  of  Miss  Tox's  proceedings  might  have 
infored  so  much  without  declaratory  coniinnation.  She  would  preside 
over  the  innocent  repasts  of  the  young  heir,  with  ineffable  satisfaction; 
ahnost  with  an  air  of  joint  proprietorship  with  Bichards  in  the  entertain- 
ment. At  the  little  ceremonies  of  the  bath  and  toilette,  she  assisted  with 
enthusiasm.  The  administration  of  infantine  doses  of  physic  awakened  all 
the  active  sympathy  of  her  character ;  and  being  on  one  occasion  secreted 
in  a  cupboard  (whither  she  had  fled  in  modesty),  when  Mr.  Dombey  was 
introduosd  into  the  nursery  by  his  sister,  to  behold  his  son,  in  the  course 
of  preparation  for  bed,  talong  a  short  walk  uphill  over  Bichards's  gown,  in 
a  short  and  airy  linen  jacket.  Miss  Tox  was  so  transported  beyond  the 
ignorant  present  as  to  be  unable  to  refrain  from  crying  out,  "  Is  he  not 
beautiful,  Mr.  Dombey!  Is  he  not  a  Cupid,  sir!"  and  then  almost 
smking  behind  the  doset  door  with  confusion  and  blushes. 

"  Louisa,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  one  day,  to  his  sister,  "  I  really  think  I 
must  present  your  friend  with  some  little  token,  on  the  occasion  of  Paul's 
diristening.  She  has  exerted  herself  so  warmly  in  the  child's  behalf  from 
the  first,  and  seems  to  understand  her  position  so  thoroughly  (a  very  rare 
merit  in  this  world,  I  am  sorry  to  say),  that  it  would  really,  be  agreeable  to 
me  to  notice  her." 

Let  it  be  no  detraction  from  the  merits  of  Miss  Tox,  to  hint  that  in 
Mr.  Dombey's  eyes,  as  in  some  others  that  occasionally  see  the  light,  they 
only  achieved  that  mighty  piece  of  knowledge,  the  understanding  of  their 
own  position,  who  showed  a  fitting  reverence  for  his.  It  was  not  so  much 
their  merit  that  they  knew  themselves,  as  that  they  knew  him,  and  bowed 
low  before  him. 

•*  My  dear  Paid,"  returned  his  sister,  "you  do  Miss  Tox  but  justice,  as 
a  man  of  your  penetration  was  sure,  I  knew,  to  do.  I  believe  if  there  are 
three  words  in  the  English  language  for  which  she  has  a  respect  amounting 
almost  to  veneration,  those  words  are,  Dombey  and  Son." 
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"Well,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "I  believe  it.     It  does  Miss  Tox  credit." 

"  And  as  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  token,  my  dear  Paul,"  pursued 
his  sister,  "  all  I  can  say  is  that  anything  you  give  Miss  Tox  wiU  be 
hoarded  and  prized,  I  am  sure,  like  a  relic.  But  there  is  a  way,  my  dear 
Paul,  of  showing  your  sense  of  Miss  Tox's  friendliness  in  a  still  more 
flattering  and  acceptable  manner,  if  you  should  be  so  inclined." 

"  How  is  that  ?  **  asked  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Godfathers,  of  course,"  continued  Mrs.  Chick,  **  are  important  in  point 
of  connexion  and  influence." 

''  I  don't  know  why  they  should  be,  to  my  son,"  said  Mr.  Dombey 
coldly. 

"  Veiy  true,  my  dear  Paul,"  retorted  Mrs.  Chick,  with  an  extraordinary 
show  of  animation,  to  cover  the  suddenness  of  W  conversion;  "and 
spoken  like  yourself.  I  might  have  expected  no<Mng  else  from  you.  I 
might  have  known  that  such  would  have  been  your  opinion.  Perhaps ;" 
here  Mrs.  Chick  faltered  again,  as  not  quite  comfortably  feeling  her  way ; 
"perhaps  that  is  a  reason  why  you  might  have  the  less  objection  to 
allowing  Miss  Tox  to  be  godmother  to  the  dear  thing,  if  it  were  only  as 
deputy  and  proxy  for  some  one  else.  That  it  would  be  received  as  a  great 
honour  and  distinction,  Paul,  I  need  not  say." 

"Louisa,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  after  a  short  pause,  "it  is  not  to  be 

SU{^X)86d — " 

"  Certainly  not,"  cried  Mrs.  Chick,  hastening  to  anticipate  a  refusal,  "  I 
never  thought  it  was." 

Mr.  Dombey  looked  at  her  impatiently. 

"  Don't  flurry  me,  my  dear  Paul,"  said  his  sister ;  "  for  that  destroys 
me.  I  am  i^  from  strong.  I  have  not  been  quite  myself,  since  poor  dear 
Fanny  departed." 

Mr.  Dombey  glanced  at  the  pocket-handkerchief  which  his  sister  applied 
to  her  eyes,  and  resumed : 

"  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  I  say — " 

"And  I  say,"  murmured  Mrs.  Chick,  " that  I  never  thought  it  was." 

"  Good  Heaven,  Louisa  1 "  said  Mr.  Dombev. 

"  No,  my  dear  Paul,"  she  remonstrated  with  tearful  dignity,  "  I  must 
really  be  allowed  to  speak.  I  am  not  so  clever,  or  so  reasoning,  or  so 
eloquent,  or  so  anythmg,  as  you  are.  I  know  that  very  welL  So  much 
the  worse  for  me.  But  if  they  were  the  last  words  I  had  to  utter — and 
last  words  should  be  very  solemn  to  you  and  me,  Paul,  after  poor  dear 
Panny — I  would  stiU  say  I  never  thought  it  was.  And  what  is  more," 
added  Mrs.  Chick  with  increased  dignity,  as  if  she  had  withheld  her  crashing 
argument  until  now,  "  I  never  did  think  it  was." 

Mr.  Dombey  walked  to  the  window  and  back  again. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  Louisa,"  he  said  (A&s.  Chick  had  nailed  her 
colours  to  the  mast,  and  repeated  "  I  know  it  isn't,"  but  he  took  no  notice 
of  it),  "  but  that  there  are  many  persons  who,  supposing  that  I  recognized 
any  claim  at  all  in  such  a  case,  have  a  claim  upon  me  superior  to  Miss 
Tox's.  But  I  do  not.  I  recognize  no  such  thing.  Paul  and  myself 
will  Be  able,  when  the  time  comes,  to  hold  our  own — ^the  house,  in  other 
words,  will  be  able  to  hold  its  own,  and  maintain  its  own,  and  hand  down 
its  own  of  itself,  and  without  any  such  common-place  aids.     The  kind  of 
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foreign  help  wbich  people  U8iia]]y  seek  for  their  duldren,  I  can  afford  to 
despise ;  bong  above  it,  I  hope.  So  that  Paul's  infancy  and  diildhood 
pass  away  jrdi,  and  I  see  him  beoonung  qualified  without  waste  of  time 
for  the  career  on  wldch  he  is  destined  to  enter,  I  am  satisfied.  He  will 
make  what  powerful  firiends  he  pleases  in  aft^-life,  when  he  is  actively 
maintaining — and  extending,  if  that  is  possible — ^the  dignity  and  credit  of 
the  Firm.  Until  then,  I  am  enough  for  him,  perhaps,  and  all  in  alL  I 
Imve  no  wish  that  people  should  step  in  between  us.  I  vrould  much 
FBlher  show  my  sense  of  the  cihligiBg  conduct  of  a  deserving  person  like 
jour  friend.  Therefore  let  it  be  so  ;  and  your  husband  and  myself  will  do 
wdl  enough  for  the  other  sponsors,  I  dare  say." 

In  the  course  of  these  remarks,  delivered  with  great  majesty  and  gran- 
deur, Mr.  Dombey  had  truly  revealed  the  secret  feelings  of  his  breast.  An 
indescribable  distrust  of  anybody  stepping  in  between  himself  and  his  son; 
a  haughty  dread  of  having  any  rival  or  partner  in  the  boy's  respect  and 
deference ;  a  sharp  misgiving,  recently  acquired,  that  he  was  not  infallible 
in  his  power  of  bending  and  binding  human  wiUs ;  as  sharp  a  jealousy  of 
any  second  check  or  cross ;  these  were,  at  that  time,  the  master  keys  of  his 
soul.  In^  his  Ufe,  he  had  never  made  a  friend.  His  ccdd  and  distant 
nature  had  neither  sought  one,  nor  found  one.  And  now,  when  that 
nature  conoentrated  its  whole  f(»ee  so  strongly  on  a  partial  scheme  of 
parental  interest  and  ambition,  it  seemed  as  if  its  icy  current,  instead  of 
being  released  by  this  influence,  and  running  clear  and  free,  had  thawed 
for  but  an  instant  to  admit  its  burden,  and  then  firoz^i  with  it  into  one 
unyielding  block. 

Eleraied  thus  to  the  godmothership  of  HtUe  Paul,  in  virtue  of  her  insig- 
nificance. Miss  Tox  was  from  that  hour  chosen  and  appointed  to  office ; 
and  Mr.  Dombey  further  signified  his  pleasure  that  the  ceremony,  already 
long  delayed,  should  take  place  without  further  postponement.  His 
»ster,  who  had  been  far  from  anticipating  so  signal  a  success,  withdrew  as 
soon  as  she  could,  to  communicate  it  to  her  beat  of  friends ;  and  Mr. 
Dombey  was  left  akme  in  his  hbrary. 

There  was  anything  but  solitude  in  the  nursery ;  for  there,  Mrs.  Chick 
and  Miss  Tox  were  enjoying  a  social  evening,  so  mudi  to  the  disgust  of 
Miss  Susan  Nipper  that  that  young  lady  embraced  every  opportunity  of 
nuking  wry  faces  behind  the  door.  Her  fedings  were  so  much  excited  on 
the  occasion,  that  she  found  it  indispensable  to  vSord  them  this  relief, 
even  without  having  the  comfort  of  any  audience  or  sympathy  whatever. 
As  the  knight-errants  of  old  relieved  their  minds  by  carving  their  mis- 
tress's names  in  deserts,  and  wildernesses,  and  other  savage  places  where 
there  was  no  probability  of  there  ever  being  anybody  to  read  them,  so  did 
Miss  Susan  Nipper  curi  her  snub  nose  into  drawers  and  wardrobes,  put 
away  winks  of  disparagement  in  cupboards,  shed  derisive  squints  into 
stone  pitchers,  and  contradict  and  call  names  out  in  the  passage. 

The  two  interlopers,  however,  blissfully  unconscious  of  the  young  lady's 
sentiments,  saw  little  Fiaul  safe  through  all  the  stages  of  undressing,  airy 
exercise,  supper  and  bed ;  and  then  sat  down  to  tea  before  the  fire.  The 
two  children  now  lay,  through  the  good  offices  of  Polly,  in  one  room ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  ladies  were  e^blished  at  their  tea-table  that, 
happening  to  look  towards  the  little  beds,  they  thought  of  Florence. 

n2 
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"  How  sound  slie  sleeps ! "  said  Miss  Tox. 

*'  Why,  you  know,  my  dear,  she  takes  a  great  deal  of  exercise  in  the 
course  of  the  day,"  returned  Mrs.  Chick,  "  playing  about  little  Paul  so 
much." 

"  She  is  a  curious  child,"  said  Miss  Tox. 

"My  dear,"  retorted  Mrs.  Chick,  in  a  low  voice:  "Her  mama,  all 
over ! " 

"  In-deed  ! "  said  Miss  Tox.    "  Ah  dear  me  ! " 

A  tone  of  most  extraordinary  compassion  Miss  Tox  said  it  in,  though 
she  had  no  distinct  idea  why,  except  that  it  was  expected  of  her. 

"  Florence  will  never,  never,  never,  be  a  Dombey,"  said  Mrs.  Chick, 
"  not  if  she  lives  to  be  a  thousand  years  old." 

Miss  Tox  elevated  her  eyebrows,  and  was  again  fuU  of  commiseration. 

"  I  quite  fret  and  worry  myself  about  her,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  with 
a  sigh  of  modest  merit.  "  I  really  don't  see  what  is  to  become  of  her 
when  she  grows  older,  or  what  position  she  is  to  take.  She  don't  gain  on 
her  papa  in  the  least.  How  can  one  expect  she  should,  when  she  is  so 
very  unlike  a  Dombey  ?" 

Miss  Tox  looked  as  if  she  saw  no  way  out  of  such  a  cogent  argument 
as  that,  at  all. 

"  And  the  child,  you  see,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  in  deep  confidence,  "  has 
poor  dear  Fanny's  nature.  She'll  never  make  an  effort  in  after-life,  I'll 
venture  to  say.  Never !  She'll  never  wind  and  twine  herself  about  her 
papa's  heart  like  — " 

"  Like  the  ivy  ?"  suggested  Miss  Tox. 

"  Like  the  ivy,"  Mrs.  Cliick  assented.  "  Never !  She  '11  never  glide 
and  nestle  into  the  bosom  of  her  papa's  affections  like — ^the — " 

"  Startled  fawn?"  suggested  Miss  Tox. 

"  Like  the  startled  fawn,"  said  Mrs.  Chick.  "  Never !  Poor  Fanny ! 
Yet,  how  I  loved  her  I" 

"  You  must  not  distress  yourself,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Tox,  in  a  sooth- 
ing voice.     "  Now,  really !     You  have  too  much  feeling." 

"  We  have  all  our  faults,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  weeping  and  shaking  her 
head.  "  I  dare  say  we  have.  I  never  was  blind  to  hers.  I  never  said 
I  was.     Far  from  it.     Yet  how  I  loved  her  ! " 

What  a  satisfaction  it  was  to  Mrs.  Chick — a  common-place  piece  of 
folly  enough,  compared  with  whom  her  sister-in-law  had  been  a  very  angel 
of  womanly  intelligence  and  gentleness — ^to  patronise  and  be  tender  to  the 
memory  of  that  lady :  in  exact  pursuance  of  her  conduct  to  her  in  her  life- 
time :  and  to  thoroughly  believe  herself,  and  take  herself  in,  and  make 
herself  uncommonly  comfortable  on  the  strength  of  her  toleration  1  What 
a  mighty  pleasant  virtue  toleration  should  be  when  we  are  right,  to  be  so 
very  pleasant  when  we  are  wrong,  and  quite  unable  to  demonstrate  how  we 
come  to  be  invested  with  the  privilege  of  exercising  it ! 

Mrs.  Chick  was  yet  drying  her  eyes  and  shaking  her  head,  when 
Richards  made  bold  to  caution  her  that  !Miss  Florence  was  awake  and 
sitting  in  her  bed.  She  had  risen,  as  the  nurse  said,  and  the  lashes  of 
her  eyes  were  wet  with  tears.  But  no  one  saw  them  glistening  save 
Polly.  No  one  else  leant  over  her,  and  whispered  soothing  words  to  her, 
or  was  near  enough  to  hear  the  flutter  of  her  beating  heart. 
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"  Oh  !  dear  narse ! "  said  the  child,  looking  earnestly  up  in  her  facc^ 
"  let  me  lie  by  my  brother ! " 

"  Why,  my  pet  ?  "  said  Bichards. 

"  Oh !  I  think  he  loves  me,"  cried  the  child  wildly.  "  Let  me  lie  by 
him.     Pray  do  1" 

JVIrs.  Chick  interposed  with  some  motherly  words  about  going  to  sleep 
like  a  dear,  but  Florence  repeated  her  supplication,  with  a  frightened  look, 
and  in  a  voice  broken  by  sobs  and  tears. 

*'  I  '11  not  wake  him,"  she  said,  covering  her  face  and  hanging  down  her 
head.  "  1 11  only  touch  him  with  my  hand,  and  go  to  sleep.  Oh,  pray, 
pray,  let  me  lie  by  my  brother  to  night,  for  I  believe  he  *s  fond  of  me  1" 

Eichards  took  her  without  a  word,  and  carrying  her  to  the  little  bed  in 
which  the  infant  was  sleeping,  laid  her  down  by  his  side.  She  crept  as 
near  him  as  she  could  without  disturbing  his  rest ;  and  stretching  out  one 
arm  so  that  it  timidly  embraced  his  neck,  and  hiding  her  face  on  the  other^ 
over  which  her  damp  and  scattered  hair  fell  loose,  lay  motionless. 

"  Poor  little  thing,"  said  Miss  Tox ;  "  she  has  been  dreaming,  I  dare  say.'* 

This  trivial  incident  had  so  interrupted  the  current  of  conversation,  that  it 
was  difficult  of  resumption;  and  Mrs.  Chick  moreover  had  been  so  affected 
by  the  contemplation  of  her  own  tolerant  nature,  that  she  was  not  in  spirits. 
The  two  Mends  accordingly  soon  made  an  end  of  their  tea,  and  a  servant 
was  despatched  to  fetch  a  hackney  cabriolet  for  Miss  Tox.  Miss  Tox  had 
great  experience  in  hackney  cabs,  and  her  starting  in  one  was  generally  a 
work  of  time,  as  she  was  systematic  in  the  preparatory  arrangements. 

"  Have  the  goodness,  if  you  please,  Towlinson,"  said  Miss  Tox,  "  first 
of  all,  to  cany  out  a  pen  and  ink  and  take  his  nimiber  legibly." 

"  Yes,  Miss,"  said  Towlinson. 

"  Then,  if  you  please,  Towlinson,"  said  Miss  Tox,  "  have  the  goodness 
to  torn  the  cushion.  Which,"  said  Miss  Tox  apart  to  Mrs.  Chick,  "  is 
generally  damp,  my  dear." 

"  Tea,  Miss,"  said  Towlinson. 

"  I  'U  trouble  you  also,  if  you  please,  Towlinson,"  said  Miss  Tox,  "  with 
this  card  and  this  shilling.     He 's  to  drive  to  the  card,  and  is  to  imder- 
stand  that  he  wiU  not  on  any  account  have  more  than  the  shilling." 
"  No,  Miss,"  said  Towlinson. 

"  And — I  'm  sorry  to  give  you  so  much  trouble,  Towlinson," — said  Miss 
Tox,  looking  at  him  pensively. 

"  Not  at  all.  Miss,"  said  Towlinson. 
Mention  to  the  man,  then,  if  you  please,  Towlinson,"  said  Miss  Tox, 

that  the  lady's  uncle  is  a  magistrate,  and  that  if  he  gives  her  any  of  his 
impertinence  he  will  be  punished  terribly.  You  can  pretend  to  say  that,  if 
you  please,  Towlinson,  in  a  friendly  way,  and  because  you  know  it  was 
done  to  another  man  who  died. 

Certainly,  Miss,"  said  Towlinson. 

And  now  good  night  to  my  sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  godson,"  said  Miss 
Tox,  with  a  soft  shower  of  kisses  at  each  repetition  of  the  adjective ;  "  and 
Louisa,  my  dear  friend,  promise  me  to  take  a  little  something  warm  before 
you  go  to  bed,  and  not  to  distress  yourself!" 

It  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  Nipper,  the  black-eyed,  who  looked 
on  steadfastly,  contained  herself  at  this  crisis,  and  until  the  subsequent 
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departure  of  Mrs.  Chide.     But  the  nursery  being  at  length  free  of  visitors, 
she  made  herself  some  recompense  for  her  late  restraint. 

"  You  might  keep  me  in  a  strait-waistcoat  for  six  weeks,'*  said  Nipper, 
"and  when  I  got  it  oflF  I'd  only  be  more  aggravated,  who  ever  heard 
the  like  of  them  two  Grif&ns,  Mrs.  Richards  ?" 

"  And  then  to  talk  of  her  having  been  dreaming,  poor  dear !"  said  Polly. 

**  Oh  you  beauties  1"  cried  Susan  Nipper,  affectii^g  to  salute  the  door 
by  which  the  ladies  had  departed.  "Never  be  a  Dombey  won't  she, 
it 's  to  be  hoped  she  won't,  we  don't  want  any  more  such,  one 's  enough.'' 

"  Don't  wake  the  children,  Susan  dear,"  said  PoUr. 

**  I  'm  very  much  beholden  to  you,  Mrs.  Bichards,"'  said  Susan,  who 
was  not  by  any  means  discriminating  in  her  wrath,  '^  and  really  feel  it  as  a 
honour  to  receive  your  commands,  being  a  black  slave  and  a  mulotter.  Mrs. 
fiichards,  if  there 's  any  other  orders  you  can  give  me,  pray  mention  'em." 

"  Nonsense ;  orders,"  said  Polly. 

"  Oh !  bless  your  heart,  Mrs.  Eichards,"  med  Susan,  "  temporaries 
always  orders  permanencies  here,  didn't  you  know  that,  why  wherever  was 
you  bom,  Mrs.  Bichards  ?  But  wherever  you  was  bom,  Mrs.  Bichards," 
pursued  Spitfire,  shaking  her  head  resolutely,  "  and  whenever,  and  however 
(which  is  best  loiown  to  yourself),  you  may  bear  in  mind,  please,  that  it 's 
one  thing  to  give  orders,  and  quite  another  thing  to  take  'em.  A  person 
may  tell  a  person  to  dive  off  a  bridge  head  foremost  into  five-and-forty  feet 
of  water,  Mrs.  Bichards,  but  a  person  may  be  very  ftur  fix)m  diving." 

"  There  now,"  said  Polly,  "  you  're  angry  because  you  're  a  good  little 
thing,  and  fond  of  Miss  Florence ;  and  yet  you  turn  round  on  me,  because 
there 's  nobody  else." 

"  It  *s  very  easy  for  some  to  keep  their  tempers,  and  be  soft-spoken, 
Mrs.  Bichards,"  returned  Susan,  slightly  mollified,  "  when  their  child 's 
made  as  much  of  as  a  prince,  and  is  petted  and  patted  tiU  it  wishes  its 
friends  further,  but  when  a  sweet  young  pretty  innocent,  that  never  ought  to 
have  a  cross  word  spoken  to  or  of  it,  is  run  down,  the  case  is  very  different 
indee'd.  My  goodness  gracious  me.  Miss  Floy,  you  naughty,  sinful  chUd, 
if  you  don 't  shut  your  eyes  this  minute,  I  '11  call  in  them  hobgoblins  that 
lives  in  the  cock-loft  to  come  and  eat  you  up  alive  1" 

Here  Miss  Nipper  made  a  horrible  lowing,  supposed  to  issue  from  a 
conscientious  goblin  of  the  buU  species,  impatient  to  discharge  the  severe 
duty  of  his  position.  Having  further  composed  her  young  charge  by 
covering  her  head  with  the  bed-clothes,  and  making  tliree  or  four  angry 
dabs  at  the  pillow,  she  folded  her  arms,  and  screwed  up  her  mouth,  and  sat 
looking  at  the  fire  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Though  little  Paul  was  said,  in  nursery  phrase,  "to  take  a  deal  of  notice 
for  his  age,"  he  took  as  little  notice  of  all  this  as  of  the  preparations  for 
his  christening  on  the  next  day  but  one ;  which  nevertheless  went  on  about 
him,  as  to  his  personal  apparel,  and  that  of  his  sister  and  the  two  nurses, 
with  great  activity.  Neither  did  he,  on  the  arrival  of  the  appointed 
morning,  show  any  sense  of  its  importance;  being,  on  the  contrary, 
unusually  inclined  to  sleep,  and  unusually  indined  to  take  it  ill  in  hia 
attendants  that  they  dressed  him  to  go  out. 

It  happened  to  be  an  iron-grey  autumnal  day,  with  a  shrewd  east  wind 
blowing — ^a  day  in  keeping  with  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Dombey  represented 
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in  himself  the  wind,  the  shade,  and  autumn  of  the  christenisg.  He  stood 
in  his  tibrary  to  leceive  the  dbmpany,  as  hard  and  cold  as  the  weather; 
and  when  he  looked  out  through  the  glass  room,  at  the  trees  in  the  little 
garden,  their  brown  and  yellow  leaves  came  fluttering  down,  as  if  ha 
bhghted  them. 

Ug^  I  They  were  blacky  cold  rooms ;  and  seemed  to  be  in  mourning, 
like  the  inmates  of  the  house.  The  books  precisely  matched  as  to  sise,  ami 
drswn  up  in  line,  'like  soldiers,  looked  in  their  cold,  hard,  slippeiy 
anifanns,  as  if  they  had  but  one  idea  among  them,  and  that  was  a  freeser. 
The  bookcase,  glazed  and  locked,  repudiated  ail  fiEonilianties.  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
bronze,  on  the  top,  with  no  trace  of  his  celestial  origin  about  him,  guarded 
the  unattainable  treasure  like  an  enchanted  Moor.  A  dusty  urn  at  eaoh 
high  comer,  dug  up  firom  an  ancient  tomb,  preached  desolation  and  decay, 
as  firom  two  pulpits ;  and  the  chimney-glass,  reflecting  Mr.  Dombqr  and  his 
portrait  at  one  blow,  seemed  firaught  with  melancholy  meditations. 

The  stiff  and  stark  fire-irons  appeared  to  daim  a  nearer  relationship  thaa 
anything  else  there  to  Mr.  Dombey,  with  Ids  buttoned  coat,  his  white 
cTavat,  his  heavy  gold  watch-chain,  and  his  creaking  boots.  But  this  was 
before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chick,  his  lawM  rehitives,  who  soon 
presented  themselves. 

'*  My  dear  Paul,"  Mrs.  Chick  murmured,  as  she  embraced  him,  *'  the 
beginning,  I  hope,  of  many  joyM  days !  " 

*'  Thimk  you,  Louisa,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  grimly.  "  How  do  you  do^ 
Mr.  John?" 

**  How  do  you  do.  Sir,"  said  Chick. 

He  gave  Mr.  Dombey  his  hand,  as  if  he  feared  it  might  electrify  him* 
Mr.  Dombey  took  it  as  if  it  were  a  fish,  or  seaweed,  or  some  such  clammy 
subfitance,  and  immediately  returned  it  to  him  with  exalted  pohteness. 

"  Perhaps,  Louisa,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  slightly  turning  his  head  in  his 
cravat,  as  if  it  were  a  socket,  "  you  would  have  preferred  a  fire  P  " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Paul,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  who  had  much  ado  to  ke^ 
her  teeth  from  chattering;  "  not  for  me." 

'*  Mr.  John,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "you  are  not  sensible  of  any  dull?" 

Mr.  John,  who  had  already  got  both  his  hands  in  hb  pockets  over  ths 
wrists,  and  was  on  the  veiy  threshold  of  that  same  canine  chorus  which 
had  given  Mrs.  Chick  so  much  oflence  on  a  former  occasion,  protested 
that  he  was  perfectly  comfortable. 

He  added  in  a  low  voice,  "With  my  tiddle  tol  toor  ml" — ^when  he  was 
providentially  stopped  by  Towhnson,  who  announced : 

"MissTox!" 

And  enter  that  fair  enslaver,  with  a  blue  nose  and  an  indescribably  firosty 
face,  referable  to  her  being  very  thinly  clad  in  a  maze  of  fluttering  odds 
and  ends,  to  do  honor  to  the  ceremony. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Tox,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

Miss  Tox  in  the  midst  of  her  spreading  gauzes,  went  down  altogether 
like  an  opera-glass  shutting-up ;  she  curtseyed  so  low,  in  acknowledgment 
oi  Mr.  Domb^'s  advancing  a  step  or  two  to  meet  her. 

"  I  can  never  forget  this  occasion,  Sir,"  said  Miss  Tox,  sofUy.  "  'Tia 
impossible.     My  dear  Louisa,  I  can  luurdly  beheve  the  evidence  of  my 
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If  Mss  Tox  could  believe  the  evidence  of  one  of  her  senses,  it  was  a 
very  cold  day.  That  was  quite  dear.  She  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
promoting  the  circulation  in  the  tip  of  her  nose  by  secretly  chafing  it  mth 
her  pocket  handkerchief,  lest,  by  its  veiy  low  temperature,  it  should  dis- 
agreeably astonish  the  baby  when  she  came  to  kiss  it. 

Tlie  baby  soon  appeared,  carried  in  great  glory  by  Eichards ;  while  Elo- 
rence,  in  custody  of  that  active  young  constable,  Susan  Nipper,  brought  up 
the  rear.  Though  the  whole  nursery  party  were  dressed  by  this  time  in 
lighter  mourning  than  at  first,  there  was  enough  in  the  appearance  of  the 
bereaved  children  to  make  the  day  no  brighter.  The  baby  too— it  might 
have  been  Miss  Tox's  nose — ^began  to  cry.  Thereby,  as  it  happened, 
preventing  Mr.  Chick  from  the  awkward  fidfilment  of  a  very  honest  purpose 
he  had ;  which  was,  to  make  much  of  Florence.  For  this  gentleman,  in- 
sensible to  the  superior  claims  of  a  perfect  Dombey  (perhaps  on  account  of 
having  the  honour  to  be  united  to  a  Dombey  himself,  and  being  familiar 
with  excellence),  really  liked  her,  and  shewed  that  he  liked  her,  and  was 
about  to  shew  it  in  his  own  way  now,  when  Paul  cried,  and  his  helpmate 
stopped  him  short. 

"  Now  Florence  child  !  '*  said  her  aunt,  briskly,  "  what  are  you  doing, 
love  P     Shew  yourself  to  him.     Engage  his  attention,  my  dear  1 " 

The  atmosphere  became  or  might  have  become  colder  and  colder,  when 
Mr.  Dombey  stood  frigidly  watching  his  little  daughter,  who,  clapping  her 
hands,  and  standing  on  tiptoe  before  the  throne  of  his  son  and  heir,  lured 
him  to  bend  down  from  his  high  estate,  and  look  at  her.  Some  honest 
act  of  Eichards'  may  have  aided  the  effect,  but  he  did  look  down,  and  held 
his  peace.  As  his  sister  hid  behind  her  nurse,  he  followed  her  with  his 
eyes ;  and  when  she  peeped  oat  with  a  meny  cry  to  him,  he  sprang  up 
and  crowed  lustily — ^laughing  outright  when  she  ran  in  upon  him ;  and 
seeming  to  fondle  her  curls  with  his  tiny  hands,  while  she  smothered  him 
with  kisses. 

Was  Mr.  Dombey  pleased  to  see  this  ?  He  testified  no  pleasure  by  the 
relaxation  of  a  nerve ;  but  outward  tokens  of  any  kind  of  feeling  were  un- 
usual with  him.  If  any  sunbeam  stole  into  the  room  to  light  the  children 
at  their  play,  it  never  reached  his  face.  He  looked  on  so  fixedly  and 
coldly,  that  the  warm  light  vanished  even  from  the  laughing  eyes  of  little 
Florence,  when,  at  last,  they  happened  to  meet  his. 

It  was  a  dull,  grey,  autumn  day  indeed,  and  in  a  minute's  pause  and 
silence  that  took  place,  the  leaves  fell  sorrowfully. 

**  Mr.  John,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  referring  to  his  watch,  and  assuming 
his  hat  and  gloves.  "  Take  my  sister,  if  you  please  :  my  arm  to-day  is 
Miss  Tox's.  You  had  better  go  first  with  Master  Paul,  Eichards.  Be 
very  careful." 

in  Mr.  Dombey's  carriage,  Dombey  and  Son,  Miss  Tox,  Mrs.  Chick, 
Eichards,  and  Florence.  In  a  little  carriage  following  it,  Susan  Nipper 
and  tlie  owner  Mi.  Chick.  Susan  looking  out  of  mndow,  without  inter- 
mission, as  a  relief  from  the  embarrassment  of  confronting  the  large  face 
of  that  gentleman,  and  thinking  whenever  anything  rattled  that  he  was 
putting  up  in  paper  an  appropriate  pecuniary  compliment  for  herself. 

Once  upon  the  road  to  chiurch.  Mi*.  Dombey  clapped  his  hands  for  the 
amusement  of  his  son.    At  which  instance  of  parental  enthusiasm  Miss 
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Tox  was  enchanted.  But  exdusive  of  ibis  incident,  the  chief  difference 
between  the  christening  party  and  a  party  in  a  mourning  coach,  consisted 
in  the  colours  of  the  carriage  and  horses. 

Airived  at  the  church  steps,  they  were  received  by  a  portentous  beadle. 
Mr.  Dombey  dismounting  first  to  help  the  ladies  out,  and  standing  near 
him  at  the  coach  door,  looked  like  another  beadle.  A  beadle  less  gor- 
geous but  more  dreadful ;  the  beadle  of  private  life ;  the  beadle  of  our 
business  and  our  bosoms. 

Miss  Tox's  hand  trembled  as  she  slipped  it  through  Mr.  Dombey's  arm, 
and  felt  herself  tsoorted  up  the  steps,  preceded  by  a  cocked  hat  and  a 
Babylonian  coUar.  It  seemed  for  a  moment  like  that  other  solemn  insti- 
tution "  Wilt  thou  have  this  man,  Lucretia  ?"     "  Yes,  I  will." 

"  Please  to  bring  the  child  in  quick  out  of  the  air  there,"  whispered 
the  beadle,  holding  open  the  inner  door  of  the  church. 

Little  Paul  might  have  asked  with  Hamlet  "into  my  grave  P"  so  chill 
and  earthy  was  the  place.  The  tall  shrouded  pulpit  and  reading  desk ;  the 
dreary  perspective  of  empty  pews  stretching  away  under  the  galleries, 
and  empty  benches  mounting  to  the  roof  and  lost  in  the  shadow  of 
the  great  grim  organ ;  the  dusty  matting  and  cold  stone  slabs ;  the  grisly 
free  seats  in  the  aisles ;  and  the  damp  comer  by  the  bell-rope,  where  the 
black  tressels  used  for  funerals  were  stowed  away,  along  with  some  shovels 
and  baskets,  and  a  coil  or  two  of  deadly-looking  rope ;  the  strange,  im- 
nsual,  uncomfortable  smeU,  and  the  cadaverous  light ;  were  all  in  unison. 
It  was  a  cold  and  dismal  scene. 

**  There 's  a  wedding  just  on,  sir,"  said  the  beadle,  "  but  it  '11  be  over 
directly,  if  you  *11  walk  into  the  westry  here." 

Before  he  turned  again  to  lead  the  way,  he  gave  Mr.  Dombey  a  bow 
and  a  half  smile  of  recognition,  importing  that  he  (the  beadle)  remem- 
bered to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  on  him  when  he  buried  his 
wife,  and  hoped  he  had  enjoyed  himself  since. 

The  veiy  wedding  looked  dismal  as  they  passed  in  front  of  the  altar. 
The  bride  was  too  old  and  the  bridegroom  too  young,  and  a  superannuated 
bean  with  one  eye  and  an  eye-glass  stuck  in  its  blank  companion,  was 
giving  away  the  lady,  while  the  friends  were  shivering.  In  the  vestry  the 
^re  was  smoking;  and  an  over-aged  and  over-worked  and  underpaid 
attorney's  clerk,  "making  a  search,"  was  running  his  forefinger  down  the 
parchment  pages  of  an  immense  register  (one  of  a  long  series  of  similar 
volumes)  gorged  with  burials.  Over  the  fireplace  was  a  ground-plan  of 
the  vaults  underneath  the  church ;  and  Mr.  Chick,  skimming  the  literary 
portion  of  it  aloud,  by  way  of  enlivening  the  company,  i-ead  the  reference 
to  Mrs.  Dombey's  tomb  in  full,  before  he  could  stop  himself. 

After  another  cold  interval,  a  wheezy  little  pew-opener  afflicted  with  an 
asthma,  appropriate  to  the  churchyard,  if  not  to  the  church,  summoned 
them  to  the  font.  Here  they  waited  some  little  time  while  the  marriage 
party  enrolled  themselves ;  and  meanwhile  the  wheezy  little  pew-opener — 
partly  in  consequence  of  her  infirmity,  and  partly  that  the  marriage  party 
might  not  forget  her — ^went  about  the  building  coughing  like  a  grampus. 

Presently  the  clerk  (the  only  cheerful-looking  object  there,  and  he  was 
an  undertcuLer)  came  up  with  a  jug  of  warm  water,  and  said  something,  as 
he  poured  it  into  the  font,  about  takmg  the  chill  off;  which  millions  of 
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gallons  bofling  hot  coiild  not  bave  done  for  the  occasion.  Then  the  cler- 
gyman, an  amiable  and  mild-looking  young  curate,  but  obviously  afraid  of 
the  baby,  appeared  like  the  principal  character  in  a  ghost-story,  "  a  tall 
figure  all  in  white ; "  at  sight  of  whom  Paul  rent  the  air  with  his  ciies, 
and  never  left  off  again  till  he  was  taken  out  blade  in  the  face. 

Even  when  that  event  had  happened,  to  the  great  relief  of  everybody, 
he  was  heard  under  the  portico,  during  the  rest  of  the  ceremony,  now 
fainter,  now  louder,  now  hushed,  now  bursting  forth  again  with  an  irre- 
pressible sense  of  his  wrongs.  This  so  distracted  the  attention  of  the  two 
ladies,  that  Mrs.  Chick  was  constantly  deploying  into  the  centre  aisle,  to 
send  out  messages  by  the  pew -opener,  while  Miss  Tox  kept  her  Prayer- 
book  open  at  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  oocasionaUy  read  responses  from 
that  service. 

During  the  whole  of  these  proceedings,  Mr.  Dombey  remained  as 
impassive  and  gentlemanly  as  ever,  and  perhaps  assisted  in  making  it  so 
cold,  that  the  young  curate  smoked  at  the  mouth  as  he  read.  The  only 
time  that  he  unbent  his  visage  in  the  least,  was  when  the  clergyman,  in 
delivering  (very  unaffectedly  and  simply)  the  dosing  exhortation,  relative 
to  the  future  examination  of  the  child  by  the  sponsors,  happened  to  rest 
his  eye  on  Mr.  Chick ;  and  then  Mr.  Dombey  might  have  been  seen  to 
express  by  a  nugestic  look,  that  he  would  like  to  catoh  him  at  it. 

It  might  have  been  well  for  Mr.  Dombey,  if  he  had  thought  of  his  own 
dignity  a  little  less ;  and  had  thought  of  the  great  origin  and  purpose  of 
the  ceremony  in  which  he  took  so  formal  and  so  stiff  a  part,  a  Httle  more. 
His  airogance  contrasted  strangely  with  its  history. 

When  it  was  all  over,  he  again  gave  his  arm  to  Miss  Tox,  and  conducted 
her  to  the  vestry,  where  he  informed  the  clergyman  how  much  pleasure  it 
would  have  given  him  to  have  solidted  the  honour  of  his  company  at 
dinner,  but  for  the  unfortunate  state  of  his  household  affairs.  The  register 
signed,  and  the  fees  paid,  and  the  pew-opener  (whose  cough  waA  very  bad 
again)  remembered,  and  the  beadle  gratified,  and  the  sexton  (who  was  acd- 
dentally  on  the  door-steps,  looking  with  great  interest  at  the  weather)  not 
forgotten,  they  got  into  the  carriages  again,  and  drove  home  in  the  same 
bleak  fellowship. 

There  they  found  Mr.  Pitt  turning  up  his  nose  at  a  cold  collation,  set 
forth  in  a  cold  pomp  of  glass  and  silver,  and  looking  more  like  a  dead 
dinner  lying  in  state  than  a  sodal  refreshment.  On  their  arrival.  Miss  Tox 
poduced  amug  for  her  godson,  and  Mr.  Chick  a  knife  and  fork  and  spoon 
m  a  case.  Mr.  Dombey  also  produced  a  bracelet  for  Miss  Tox ;  and,  on 
the  receipt  of  this  token.  Miss  Tox  was  tenderly  affected. 

"  Mr.  John,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  **  will  you  take  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
if  you  please.     What  have  you  got  there,  Mr.  John  P  ** 

"  I  have  got  a  cold  fiJlet  of  \esl  here,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Chick,  rubbing 
his  numbed  hands  hard  together,  *'  what  have  you  got  there.  Sir  ?  " 

"  This,"  retmned  Mr.  Dombey,  "  is  some  cold  preparation  of  calf's  head, 
I  think.  I  see  cold  fowls — ham — ^patties — salad — ^lobster.  Miss  Tox  will 
do  me  the  honour  of  taking  some  wine  P     Champagne  to  Miss  Tox." 

There  was  a  toothache  in  everything.  The  wine  was  so  bitter  cold  that 
it  forced  a  little  scream  from  Miss  Tox,  which  she  had  great  difficulty  in 
turning  into  a  "  Hem  ! "     The  veal  had  come  from  such  an  airy  pantry, 
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tbat  the  first  taste  of  it  struck  a  sensation  as  of  cold  lead  to  Mr.  Chick's 
extremities.  Mr.  Dombey  alone  remained  unmoved.  He  might  have  been 
himg  up  for  sale  at  a  Eussian  fair  as  a  specimen  of  a  frozen  gentleman. 

1^  pieyailing  influenoe  was  too  much  even  for  his  sister.  She  made 
no  effort  at  flattery  or  small-talk,  and  directed  all  her  efforts  to  looking 
as  inina  as  she  could. 

^  W^,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Chick,  making  a  desperate  plunge,  after  a  long 
siknce,  and  filling  a  glass  of  sherry ;  *' I  shall  drink  this,  if  you'll  allow 
me.  Sir,  to  Httle  PauL" 

'*  Bless  him  V  murmured  Miss  Tox,  taking  a  sip  of  wine. 

"  Dear  little  Dombey  V  murmured  Mrs.  Chick. 

^  Mr.  John,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  with  severe  gravity,  **  my  son  would  feel 
and  express  himself  obliged  to  you,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  he  could  appre- 
ciate the  &Tour  you  have  done  him.  He  will  prove,  in  time  to  come,  I 
trust,  equal  to  any  responsibility  that  the  obliging  disposition  of  his  rela- 
tions and  fiumds,  in  private,  or  the  onerous  nature  of  our  position,  in 
public,  may  impose  upon  him." 

The  tone  in  which  this  was  said  admitting  of  nothing  more,  Mr.  Chick 
idapsed  into  low  spirits  and  silence.  Not  so  Miss  Tox,  who,  having 
listmed  to  Mr.  Domb^  with  even  a  more  emphatic  attention  than  usual, 
and  with  a  more  ex{nressive  tendency  of  her  head  to  one  side,  now  leant 
across  the  table,  and  said  to  Mrs.  Chick  sofUy : 

"  Louisa !" 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Chick. 

**On€aroua  nature  of  our  position  in  public,  may — ^I  have  forgotten  the 
€xact  term. 

Expose  him  to,"  said  Mrs.  Chick. 

Pardon  me,  my  dear,"  returned  Miss  Tox,  '*  I  think  not.  It  was  more 
rounded  and  flowing.  Obliging  disposition  of  relations  and  friends  in 
private,  or  onerous  nature  of  position  in  pubUo — ^may — impose  upon 
him?" 

'^  Impose  upon  him,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Chick. 

Miss  Tox  struck  her  delicate  hands  together  lightly,  in  triumph ;  and 
added,  easting  up  her  eyes,  "  eloquence  indeed  I" 

Mr.  Domb^,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  issued  orders  for  the  attendance  of 
Bichaords,  who  now  entered  curtseying,  but  without  the  baby ;  Paul  being 
asleep  after  the  fatigues  of  the  morning.  Mr.  Dombey,  having  delivered 
a  gla»  of  wine  to  this  vassal,  addressed  her  in  the  following  words :  Miss 
Tox  previously  settling  her  head  on  one  side,  and  making  other  little 
annngements  for  engraving  them  on  her  heart. 

"  Dmii^  the  six  months  or  so,  Eichards,  which  have  seen  you  an  inmate 
of  this  house,  you  have  done  your  duty.  .Desiring  to  connect  some  little 
service  to  you  with  tins  occasion,  I  considered  how  I  could  best  effect  that 
object,  and  I  also  advised  with  my  sister  Mrs.  — " 

"  Chide,"  interposed  the  gentl^an  of  that  name. 

'*  Oh,  hush  if  yovipleaae/"  said  Miss  Tox. 

''  I  was  about  to  say  to  you,  Bichards,"  resumed  Mr.  Dombey,  with  an 
appalfing  glance  at  Mr.  John,  "  that  I  was  further  assisted  in  my  decision, 
by  the  leooUection  of  a  conversation  I  held  with  your  husband  in  this 
Twnokt  on  the  occasion  of  your  being  hired,  when  be  disclosed  to  me  the 
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melancholy  fact  that' your vfamily,': himself  at  their  head,  were  sunk  and 
steeped  in  ignorance . " . "      « .  srr  I 

Eichards  quailed  under  the.  ma^ficence  of  the  reproof. 
/'I  am  far  from  being  fweiidiy,"  pursued  Mi\  Dombey,  "to  what  is 
called  by  persons  of  levelling  sentiiaents,  general  education.  But  it  is 
necessary  that  the  inferior  classes  should  continue  to  be  taiight  to  know 
their  position,  and  to  conduct  themselves  properly.  So  far  I  approve  of 
schools.  Having  the  power  of  nominating  a  child  on  the  foundation  of  an 
ancient  establishment,  called  (from  a  worshipful  company)  the  Chaiitable 
Grinders ;  where  not  only  is  a  wholesome  education  bestowed  upon  the 
scholars,  but  where  a  dress  and  badge  is  likewise  provided  for  them ;  I 
have  (first  communicating,  through  Mrs.  Chick,  with  your  family)  nomi- 
nated your  eldest  son  to  an  existing  vacancy ;  and  he  has  this  day,  I  am 
informed,  assumed  the  habit.  The  number  of  her  son,  I  believe,"  said 
Mr.  Dombey,  turning  to  his  sister  and  speaking  of  the  child  as  if  he  were 
a  hackney  coach,  "  is  one  hundred  and  forty-seven.  Louisa,  you  can 
tell  her." 

"  One  hundred  and  forty-seven,"  said  Mrs.  Chick.  "  The  dress,  Eichards, 
is  a  nice,  warm,  blue  baize  tailed  coat  and  cap,  turned  up  with  orange- 
coloured  binding ;  red  worsted  stockings ;  and  very  strong  leather  small- 
clothes. One  might  wear  the  articles  one*6-self,"  said  A&s.  Chick,  with 
enthusiasm,  "  and  be  grateful." 

"  There,  Eichards  1"  said  Miss  Tox.  "Now,  indeed,  you  may  be  proud. 
The  Charitable  Grinders  1 " 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  very  much  obliged.  Sir,"  returned  Eichards  faintly, 
"  and  take  it  very  kind  that  you  should  remember  my  little  ones."  At 
the  same  time  a  vision  of  B&er  as  a  Charitable  Grinder,  with  his  very 
small  legs  encased  in  the  serviceable  clothing  described  by  Mrs.  Chick^ 
swam  before  Eichards'  eyes,  and  made  them  water. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  have  so  much  feeling,  Eichards,"  said  Miss 
Tox. 

"  It  makes  one  almost  hope,  it  really  does,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  who 
prided  herself  on  taking  trustful  views  of  human  nature,  "  that  there  may 
yet  be  some  faint  spark  of  gratitude  and  right  feeling  left  in  the  world." 

Eichards  deferred  to  these  compliments  by  curtseying  and  murmuring 
her  thanks ;  but  finding  it  quite  impossible  to  recover  her  spirits  from  the 
disorder  into  which  they  had  been  thi-own  by  the  image  of  her  son  in  his 
precocious  nether  garments,  she  gradually  approached  the  door  and  was 
heartily  relieved  to  escape  by  it. 

Such  temporary  indications  of  a  partial  thaw  as  had  appeared  with  her, 
vanished  with  her ;  and  the  frost  set  in  again,  as  cold  and  hard  as  ever.  Mr. 
Chick  was  twice  heard  to  hum  a  tune  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  but  on 
both  occasions  it  was  a  fr*agment  of  the  Dead  March  in  Saul.  The  party 
seemed  to  get  colder  and  colder,  and  to  be  gradually  resolving  itself  into  a 
congealed  and  solid  state,  like  the  collation  round  which  it  was  assembled. 
At  length  Mrs.  Chick  looked  at  Miss  Tox,  and  Miss  Tox  returned  the 
look,  and  they  both  rose  and  said  it  was  really  time  to  go.  Mr.  Dombey 
receiving  this  announcement  with  perfect  equanimity,  they  took  leave  of 
that  gentleman,  and  presently  departed  under  the  protection  of  Mr.  Chick ; 
who,  when  they  had  turned  their  backs  upon  the  house  and  left  its  master 
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in  his.  usual  ^litaiy  state,  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  threw  himself  back 
in  the  carriage,  and  whistled  "  With  a  hey  ho  .jchevy !"  all  through ;  con- 
veying into  his  face  as  he  did  so,  an  expression  of  such  gloomy  and  terrible 
d^nce,  that  Mrs.  Chick  dared  not  protest,  or  in  any  way  molest  him. 
.  Bichards,  though  she  had  little  Paul  on  her  lap,  could  not  forget  her  own 
first-bom.  She  felt  it  was  ungrateful;  but  the  influence  of  the  day  fell 
e^'en  on  the  Charitable  Grinders,  and  she  could  hardly  help  regarding  his 
pewter  badge,  number  one  hundred  and  forty-seven,  as,  somehow,  a  part  of 
its  fonuality  and  sternness.  She  spoke,  too,  in  the  nursery,  of  his  "  blessed 
1^,"  and  was  again  troubled  by  his  spectre  in  uniform. 

•*  I  don  *t  know  what  I  wouldn't  give,"  said  PoUy,  "  to  see  the  poor 
little  dear  before  he  gets  used  to  'em." 

"  "Why,  then,  I  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Richards,"  retorted  Nipper,  who 
had  been  admitted  to  her  confidence,  "  see  him  and  make  your  mind  easy." 

"  Mr.  Pombey  wouldn't  like  it,"  said  Polly. 

"  Oh  wouldn't  he,  Mrs.  Eichards !  "  retorted  Nipper,  "  he  'd  like  it 
very  much,  I  think,  when  he  was  asked." 

"  You  wouldn't  ask  him,  I  suppose,  at  all  ?  "  said  Polly. 

"  No,  Mrs.  Richards,  quite  contrairy,"  returned  Susan,  "  and  them  two 
inspectors  Tox  and  Chick,  not  intending  to  be  on  duty  to-morrow,  as  I  heard 
'em  say,  me  and  Miss  Ploy  will  go  along  with  you  to  morrow  morning, 
and  welcome,  Mrs.  Eichards,  if  you  like,  for  we  may  as  well  walk  there  as 
up  and  down  a  street,  and  better  too." 

Polly  rejected  the  idea  pretty  stoutly  at  first ;  but  by  little  and  little  she 
began  to  entertain  it,  as  she  entertained  more  and  more  distinctly  the  for- 
bidden pictures  of  her  children,  and  her  own  home.  At  length,  arguing 
that  there  could  be  no  great  harm  in  calling  for  a  moment  at  the  door,  she 
yielded  to  the  Nipper  proposition. 

The  matter  bemg  settled  thus,  little  Paul  began  to  cry  most  piteously, 
as  if  he  had  a  foreboding  that  no  good  would  come  of  it. 

"  T\Tiat  's  the  matter  with  the  child  ?  "  asked  Susan. 

"  He  's  cold,  I  think,"  said  PoUy,  walking  with  him  to  and  fro,  and 
hushing  him. 

It  was  a  bleak  autimmal  afternoon  indeed;  and  as  she  walked,  and 
hushed,  and,  glancing  through  the  dreary  windows,  pressed  the  little  fellow 
closer  to  her  breast,  the  withered  leaves  came  showering  down. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Paul's  second  deprivation. 

Polly  was  beset  by  so  many  misgivings  in  the  morning,  that  but  for 
the  incessant  promptings  of  her  black-eyed  companion,  she  would  have 
abandoned  all  thoughts  of  the  expedition,  and  formally  petitioned  for  leave 
to  see  number  one  hundred  and  forty-seven,  under  the  awful  shadow  of 
Mr.  Bombey's  roof.  But  Susan  who  was  personally  disposed  in  favour  of 
the  excursion,  and  who  (like  Tony  Lumpkin),  if  she  could  bear  the  disap- 
pointments of  other  people  with  tolerable  fortitude,  could  not  abide  to 
disappoint  herself,  tlurew  so  many  ingenious  doubts  in  the  way  of  this 
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second  thought,  and  stimulated  the  original  intention  with  so  many  in- 
genious arguments,  that  almost  as  soon  as  Mr.  Dombey's  stately  back  was 
turned,  and  that  gentleman  was  pursuing  his  daily  road  towards  the  city, 
his  unconscious  son  was  on  his  way  to  Staggs's  Gtardens. 

This  euphonious  locality  was  situated  in  a  suburb,  known  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Staggs's  Gardens  by  the  name  of  Camberling  Town ;  a  designa* 
tion  which  the  Strangers'  Map  of  London,  as  printed  (with  a  view  to 
pleasant  and  commodious  reference)  on  pocket-hsndkerchiefs,  condenses, 
with  some  show  of  reason,  into  Camden  Town.  Hither  the  two  nurses 
bent  their  steps,  accompanied  by  their  charges ;  Bichards  carrying  Paul, 
of  course,  and  Susan  leading  little  Florence  by  the  hand,  and  giving  her 
such  jerks  and  pokes  from  time  to  time,  as  she  considered  it  wholesome  to 
administer. 

The  first  shock  of  a  great  earthquake  had,  just  at  that  period,  rent  the 
whole  neighbourhood  to  its  centre.  Traces  of  its  course  were  visible  on 
every  side.  Houses  were  knocked  down ;  streets  broken  through  and 
stopped ;  deep  pits  and  trenches  dug  in  the  ground ;  enormous  heaps  of 
earth  and  clay  thrown  up ;  buildings  that  were  undermined  and  shaking, 
propped  by  great  beams  of  wood.  Here,  a  chaos  of  carts,  overthroii^ 
and  jumbled  together,  lay  topsy-turvy  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  unnatural  ■' 

liill ;  there,  conSised  treasures  *of  iron  soaked  and  rusted  in  something  that 
had  accidentally  become  a  pond.  Everywhere  were  bridges  that  led 
nowhere ;  thoroughfares  that  were  wholly  impassable ;  Babel  towers  of 
chimneys,  wanting  half  their  height;  temporary  wooden  houses  and 
enclosures,  in  the  most  unlikely  situations ;  carcases  of  ragged  tenements, 
and  fragments  of  unfinished  walls  and  arches,  and  piles  of  scaffolding,  and 
wildernesses  of  bricks,  and  giant  forms  of  cranes,  and  tripods  straddling 
above  nothing.  There  were  a  hundred  thousand  shapes  and  substances  of 
incompleteness,  wildly  mingled  out  of  their  places,  upside  down,  burrow- 
ing in  the  earth,  aspiring  in  the  air,  mouldering  in  the  water,  and  unintel- 
ligible as  any  dream.  Hot  springs  and  fiery  eruptions,  the  usual  attend- 
ants upon  earthquakes,  lent  their  contributions  of  confusion  to  the  scene. 
Boiling  water  hissed  and  heaved  within  dilapidated  walls ;  whence,  also, 
the  glare  and  roar  of  flames  came  issuing  forth ;  and  mounds  of  ashes 
blocked  up  rights  oi  way,  and  wholly  changed  the  law  and  custom  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

In  short,  the  yet  unfinished  and  unopened  Eailroad  was  in  progress ;  and, 
from  the  very  core  of  all  this  dire  disorder,  trailed  smoothly  away,  upon  its 
mighty  course  of  civilisation  and  improvement. 

But  as  yet,  the  neighbourhood  was  shy  to  own  the  Bailroad.  One  or 
two  bold  speculators  had  projected  streets ;  and  one  had  built  a  little,  but 
had  stopped  among  the  mud  and  ashes  to  consider  farther  of  it.  A  bran- 
new  Tavern,  redolent  of  fresh  mortar  and  size,  and  fronting  nothing  at  all, 
had  taken  for  its  sign  The  Bailway  Arms  ;  but  that  might  be  rash  enter- 
prise— and  then  it  hoped  to  sell  drink  to  the  workmen.  So,  the  Exca- 
vators' House  of  Call  had  sprung  up  from  a  beer  shop ;  and  the  old- 
established  Ham  and  Beef  Shop  had  become  The  Kailway  Eating  House, 
with  a  roast  leg  of  pork  daily,  through  interested  motives  of  a  similar 
immediate  and  popular  description.  Lodging-house  keepers  were  favour- 
able in  like  manner ;  and  for  the  like  reasons  were  not  to  be  trusted.   The 
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t  h^M  was  very  slow.    There  were&owzy  fields,  and  oowhooses, 

hmgfaiils,  and  dustheaps,  and  ditches,  and  gardens,  and  sumraer- 

%  aod  carpet^beating  gronndB,  at  the  veiy  door  of  the  Railway.   littk 

I  of  oyster  sheik  in  the  oyster  season,  and  of  lobster  shells  in  the 

f  season,  and  of  broken  crockery  and  faded  cabbage  leaves  in  all 

ft,  encroached  upon  its  high  places.   Posts,  and  rails,  and  old  cautions 

•pissers,  and  backs  of  mean  houses,  and  patches  of  wretched 

tioa,  stared  it  out  of  countenance.    Nothing  was  the  better  for  it,  or 

li  of  being  so.     If  the  miserable  waste  ground  lying  near  it  could 

SQI^hed,  it  would  haye  laughed  it  to  scorn,  like  many  of  the 

^le  neighbours. 

p*s  Gardens  was  unooimnonly  incredulous.     It  was  a  little  row  of 

I  with  little  squalid  patches  of  ground  before  them,  fenced  off  with 

m,  barrel  staves,  scraps  of  tarpaulin,  and  dead  bushes ;  with  bot- 

I  tb  kettles  and  exhausted  iron  fenders,  thnist  into  the  gaps.  Here, 

ftiggs's  Gardeners  trained  scarlet  beans,  kept  fowls  and  rabbits, 

i  rotten  summer  houses  (one  was  an  old  boat),  dried  clothes,  and 

A  pipes.     Some  were  of  opinion  that  Staggs's  Grardens  derived  its 

from  a  deceased  capitalist,  one  Mr.  Staggs,  who  had  built  it  for  his 

fition.    Others,  who  had  a  natural  taste  for  the  country,  held  that 

ed  from  those  rural  times  when  the  antlered  herd,  under  the  familiar 

filiation  of  Staggses,  had  resorted  to  its  shady  precincts.     Be  this  as 

ly,  Staggs's  Gardens  was  regarded  by  its  population  as  a  sacred 

grove  not  to  be  withered  by  r^roads;  and  so  confident  were  they 

generally  of  its  long  outliving  any  such  ridiculous  inventions,  that  the 

master  chimney-sweeper  at  the  comer,  who  was  understood  to  take  the 

lead  in  the  local  politics  of  the  Gardens,  had  publicly  declared  that  on  the 

occasion  of  the  Baikoad  opening,  if  it  ever  did  open,  two  of  his  boys 

should  ascend  the  flues  of  his  dwelling,  with  instructions  to  hail  the  failure 

with  derisive  jeers  fixmi  the  chimney  pots. 

To  this  ui^iallowed  spot,  the  very  name  of  which  had  hitherto  been 
carefully  concealed  from  Mr.  Dombcy  by  his  sister,  was  little  Pttol  now 
borne  by  Fate  and  Bichards. 

"  That 's  my  house,  Susan,''  said  Polly,  pointing  it  out. 
*'  Is  it,  indeed,  Mrs.  Bichards,"  said  Susan,  condescendingly.  ^ 
"  And  there  *s  my  sister  Jemima  at  the  door,  I  do  declare  I"  cried  Polly, 
"  with  my  own  sweet  precious  baby  in  her  arms  I" 

The  sight  added  such  an  extensive  pair  of  wings  to  Polly's  impatience, 
that  she  set  off  down  the  Gardens  at  a  run,  and  bouncing  on  Jemima, 
changed  babi^  with  her  in  a  twinkling ;  to  the  imutterable  astonishment  of 
that  young  damsel,  on  whom  the  heir  of  the  Dombeys  seemed  to  have  fallen 
from  the  douds. 

"Wliy,  Polly!"  cried  Jemima.  "You!  what  a  turn  you  ^w  given 
me !  who  'd  have  thought  it !  come  along  in  Polly  !  How  well  you  do 
look  to  be  sure  1  The  children  will  go  half  wild  to  see  you  Polly,  that 
they  will." 

That  they  did,  if  one  might  judge  from  the  noise  they  made,  and  the 
way  in  which  th^  dashed  at  Polly  and  draped  her  to  a  low  chair  in  the 
chimney  comer,  where  her  own  honest  apple  face  became  immediately  the 
centre  of  a  bunch  of  smaller  pippins,  all  laying  their  rosy  cheeks  dose  to 
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it,  and  all  evidently  the  growth  of  the  same  tree.  As  to  Poller,  she  was 
fall  as  noisy  and  vehement  as  the  childien ;  and  it  was  not  until  she  was 
quite  out  of  breath,  and  her  hajv  was  hau^ia^  eU  about  her  flushed  face, 
and  her  new  christening  attire  was  veiy  much  dishevelled,  that  any  pause 
took  place  in  the  confosJon.  Even  tlien,  the  smallest  Toodle  but  one 
remained  in  her  lap,  holding  on  i'^ht  with  both  arms  round  her  neck ; 
while  the  smallest  Toodle  but  two  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  and 
made  desperate  eflbrts,  with  one  leg  in  the  air,  to  kiss  her  round  the 
comer. 

"  Look !  there 's  a  pretty  little  lady  come  to  see  you,"  said  Polly ;  "  and 
see  how  quiet  %he  is  !  what  a  beautiful  little  lady,  ain't  she  ?" 

This  reference  to  Florence,  who  had  been  standing  by  the  door  not 
unobservant  of  what  passed,  directed  the  attention  of  the  younger 
branches  towards  her ;  and  had  likewise  the  happy  effect  of  leading  to  the 
formal  recognition  of  IVIiss  Nipper,  who  was  not  quite  free  from  a  mis- 
giving that  she  had  been  ah*eady  slighted. 

Oh  do  come  in  and  sit  down  a  minute,  Susan,  please,"  said  Polly ! 
This  is  my  sister  Jemima,  this  is.  Jemima,  I  don't  know  what  I  shoidd 
ever  do  with  myself,  if  it  wasn't  for  Susan  Nipper ;  I  shouldn't  be  here 
now  but  for  her." 

"  Oh  do  sit  down  Miss  Nipper,  if  you  please,"  quoth  Jemima. 

Susan  took  the  extreme  comer  of  a  chair,  with  a  stately  and  ceremonious 
aspect. 

*'  I  never  was  so  glad  to  see  anybody  in  all  my  life ;  now  really  I  never 
was.  Miss  Nipper,"  said  Jemima. 

Susan  relaxing,  took  a  little  more  of  the  chair,  and  smiled  graciously. 

"  Do  untie  your  bonnet-strings  and  make  yourself  at  home.  Miss 
Nipper,  please,"  entreated  Jemima.  '*  I  am  afraid  it 's  a  poorer  place 
than  you  re  used  to ;  but  you  '11  make  allowances,  I  'm  sure." 

The  black-eyed  was  so  softened  by  this  deferential  behaviour,  that  she 
caught  up  little  Miss  Toodle  who  was  running  past,  and  took  her  to 
Banbury  Cross  immediately. 

"But  Where's  my  pretty  boy?"  said  Polly.  "  My  poor  fellow?  I 
came  all  this  way  to  see  him  in  his  new  clothes." 

"  Ah  what  a  pity ! "  cried  Jemima.  "  He  '11  break  his  heart,  when  he 
hears  his  mother  has  been  here.     He 's  at  school,  Polly." 

"  Gone  already !  " 

"  Yes.  He  went  for  the  first  time  yesterday,  for  fear  he  should  lose 
any  learning.  But  it 's  half-holiday,  PoUy .-  if  you  could  only  stop  'till  he 
comes  home — ^you  and  Miss  Nipper,  leastways,"  said  Jemima,  mindful  in. 
good  time  of  the  dignity  of  the  black-eyed. 

"  And  how  does  he  look,  Jemima,  bless  him ! "  faltered  Polly. 

"  Well,  really  he  don 't  look  so  bad  as  you  'd  suppose,"  returned  Jemima. 

"  Ah !  "  said  Polly,  with  emotion,  "  I  knew  his  legs  must  be  too  short." 

"  His  legs  u  short,"  retumed  Jemima;  "  especially  behind ;  but  they  'U 
get  longer,  Polly,  every  day." 

It  was  a  slow,  prospective  kind  of  consolation ;  but  the  cheerfulness  and 
good  nature  with  which  it  was  administered,  gave  it  a  value  it  did  not 
intrinsically  possess.  After  a  moment's  silence,  Polly  asked,  in  a  more 
sprightly  manner : 
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"  And  wliere  *s  Father,  Jemima  dear  ?  " — ^for  by  that  patriarchal  appel- 
lation, Mr.  Toodle  Tras  generally  known  in  the  family. 

"  There  again ! "  said  Jemima.  "  What  a  pity  I  Father  took  his  dimier 
with  him  this  mormng,  and  isn't  commg  home  till  night.  But  he's 
always  talking  of  you  Polly,  and  telling  the  children  about  you ;  and  is  the 
peaceablest,  patientest,  best-temperedest  soul  in  the  world,  as  he  always 
was  and  wiQ  be ! " 

"  Thankee,  Jemima,"  cried  the  simple  Polly ;  delighted  by  the  speech, 
and  disappointed  by  the  absence. 

"  Oh  yon  needn't  thank  me,  PoUy,''  said  her  sister,  giving  her  a  sound- 
ing kiss  upon  the  cheek,  and  then  dancing  little  Paul  cheer^y.  "  I  say 
the  same  of  tou  sometimes,  and  think  it  too." 

In  spite  of  the  double  disappointment,  it  was  impossible  to  regard  iu 
the  light  of  a  failure  a  visit  which  was  greeted  with  such  a  reception ;  so 
the  sisters  talked  hopefuUy  about  family  matters,  and  about  Biler,  and 
about  all  his  brothers  and  sisters :  while  the  black-eyed,  having  performed 
several  jonmeys  to  Banbury  Cross  and  back,  took  sharp  note  of  the  fiimi- 
ture,  the  Dutch  dock,  the  cupboard,  the  casUe  on  the  mantelpiece  with 
red  and  green  windows  in  it,  susceptible  of  illumination  by  a  candle-end 
within ;  and  the  pair  of  small  black  velvet  kittens,  each  with  a  lady's  reti- 
cule in  its  mouth ;  regarded  by  the  Staggs's  Gardeners  as  prodigies  of 
imitative  art.  The  conversation  soon  becoming  general  lest  the  black- 
eyed  should  go  off  at  score  and  turn  sarcastic,  that  yoimg  lady  related  to 
Jemima  a  summary  of  everything  she  knew  concerning  Mr.  Dombey,  his 
prospects,  family,  pursuits,  and  character.  Also  an  exact  inventory  of  her 
personal  wardrobe,  and  some  accoimt  of  her  principal  relations  and  friends. 
Having  reheved  her  mind  of  these  disclosures,  she  partook  of  shrimps  and 
porter,  and  evinced  a  disposition  to  swear  eternal  friendship. 

Little  Florence  herself  was  not  beliind-hand  in  improving  the  occasion ; 
for,  being  conducted  forth  by  the  young  Toodles  to  inspect  some  toadstools 
and  other  curiosities  of  the  Gardens,  she  entered  with  them,  heart  and 
soul,  on  the  formation  of  a  temporary  breakwater  across  a  small  green 
pool  that  had  collected  in  a  comer.  She  was  still  busily  engaged  in  that 
labour,  when  sought  and  found  by  Susan ;  who,  such  was  her  sense  of 
duty,  even  under  the  humanizing  influence  of  shrimps,  delivered  a  moral 
address  to  her  (punctuated  with  thumps)  on  her  degenerate  nature,  while 
washing  her  face  and  hands ;  and  predicted  that  she  would  bring  the  grey 
hairs  of  her  fiamily  in  general,  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  After  some 
delinr,  occasioned  by  a  pretty  long  confidential  interview  above  stairs  on 
pecuniary  subjects,  between  Polly  and  Jemima,  an  interchange  of  babies- 
was  again  effected — ^for  PoUy  had  all  this  time  retained  her  own  child,  and 
Jemima  little  Paul — ^and  the  visitors  took  leave. 

But  first  the  yoimg  Toodles,  victims  of  a  pious  fraud,  were  aeluded  into 
repairing  in  a  body  to  a  chandler's  shop  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  spending  a  penny ;  and  when  the  coast  was  quite 
dear,  Polly  fled  :  Jemima  calling  a^r  her  that  if  they  could  only  go  round 
towutU  the  City  Boad  on  their  way  back,  they  would  be  sure  to  meet  little 
Bjirar  coming  from  school. 

**  Do  you  think  we  might  make  time  to  go  a  little  round  in  tliat  direc- 
tion, Sttwm  P  "  inquired  PoUy,  when  they  h^ted  to  take  breath. 
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"  Why  not,  Mrs.  Bicbards  ?  "  returned  Susan, 

"  It's  getting  on  towards  our  dinner  time  you  know,"  said  Polly. 

But  lunch  had  rendered  her  companion  more  than  indifferent  to  this 
grave  consideration,  so  she  allowed  no  weight  to  it,  and  they  resolved  to 
go  "  a  little  round." 

Now,  it  happened  that  poor  Biler's  life  had  been,  since  yesterday  morning, 
rendered  weary  by  the  costume  of  the  Charitable  Grinders.  The  youth  of 
the  streets  could  not  endure  it.  No  young  vagabond  could  be  brought  to 
bear  its  contemplation  for  a  moment,  without  throwing  himself  upon  the 
unoffending  wearer,  and  doing  him  a  mischief.  His  social  existence  had 
been  more  like  that  of  an  earlv  Christian,  than  an  innocent  child  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  had  been  stoned  in  the  streets.  He  had  been 
overthro^vn  into  gutters;  bespattered  with  mud;  violently  flattened  against 
posts.  Entire  strangers  to  his  person  had  lijfted  his  yellow  cap  off  his 
head,  and  cast  it  to  the  winds.  His  legs  had  not  only  undergone  verbal 
criticisms  and  revilings,  but  had  been  handled  and  pinched.  That  very 
morning,  he  had  received  a  perfectly  unsolicited  black  eye  on  his  way 
to  the  Grinders'  establishment,  and  had  been  punished  for  it  by  the 
master:  a  superannuated  old  Grinder  of  savage  disposition,  who  had 
been  appointed  schoolmaster  because  he  didn't  know  anything,  and  wasn't 
fit  for  anything,  and  for  whose  cruel  cane  all  chubby  little  boys  had  a 
perfect  fascination. 

Thus  it  fell  out  that  Biler,  on  his  way  home,  sought  unfi-equented  paths ; 
and  slunk  along  by  narrow  passages  and  back  streets,  to  avoid  his 
tormentors.  Being  compelled  to  emerge  into  the  main  road,  his  ill  fortune 
brought  liim  at  last  where  a  small  party  of  boys,  headed  by  a  ferocious 
young  butcher,  were  lying  in  wait  for  any  means  of  pleasurable  excitement 
that  might  happen.  These,  finding  a  Charitable  Grinder  in  the  midst  of 
them — ^unaccountably  delivered  over,  as  it  were,  into  their  hands — ^set  up 
a  general  yell  and  rushed  upon  him. 

But  it  so  fell  out  likewise,  that,  at  that  same  time,  Polly,  lookhig  hope- 
lessly along  the  road  before  her,  after  a  good  hour's  walk,  had  said  it  was 
of  no  use  going  any  further,  when  suddenly  she  saw  this  sight.  She  no 
sooner  saw  it  than,  uttering  a  hasty  exclamation,  and  giving  Master  Dombey 
to  the  black-eyed,  she  started  to  the  rescue  of  her  unhaj^y  little  son. 

Surprises,  Uke  misfortunes,  rarely  come  alone.  The  astonished  Susan 
Nipper  and  her  two  young  charges,  were  rescued  by  the  bystanders  from 
under  the  very  wheels  of  a  passing  carriage  before  they  faiew  what  had 
happened ;  and  at  that  moment  (it  was  market  day)  a  thundering  akrm  of 
"  Mad  Bull  1 "  was  raised. 

With  a  wild  confusion  before  her,  of  people  running  up  and  down,  and 
shouting,  and  wheels  running  over  them,  and  boys  fighting,  and  mad  bulls 
coming  up,  and  the  nurse  in  the  midst  of  all  these  dangers  being  torn  to 
pieces,  Florence  screamed  and  ran.  She  ran  till  she  was  exhausted, 
urging  Susan  to  do  the  same ;  and  then,  stopping  and  wringing  her  hands 
as  she  remembered  they  had  left  the  other  nurse  behind,  foimd,  with  a  sen- 
sation of  terror  not  to  be  described,  that  she  was  quite  alone. 

"Susan!  Susan!"  cried  Florence,  clapping  her  hands  in  the  very 
ecstacy  of  her  alarm.     "  Oh,  where  are  they  1  where  are  they !" 

"  Where  are  they  ?"  said  an  old  woman,  coming  hobbling  acroas  as  fast 
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as  she  oonld  firom  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.     **  Why  did  you  run  away 
from  'em?" 

"  I  was  firightened,"  answered  Florence.  "  I  didn't  know  what  I  did. 
I  thought  they  were  with  me.     Where  are  they  ?" 

The  old  woman  took  her  by  the  wrist,  and  said  **  I'll  show  you." 

She  was  a  yery  ngly  old  woman,  with  red  rims  round  her  eyes,  and  a 
mouth  that  mumbled  and  chattered  of  itself  when  she  was  not  speaking. 
She  was  miserably  dressed,  and  carried  some  skins  oyer  her  arm.  She 
seemed  to  have  followed  Florence  some  little  way  at  all  events,  for  she  had 
lost  her  breath ;  and  this  made  her  uglier  still,  as  she  stood  trying  to 
regain  it :  working  her  shrivelled  yeUow  face  and  throat  into  all  sorts  of 
contortions. 

Florence  was  afraid  of  her,  and  looked,  hesitating,  up  the  street,  of 
which  she  had  almost  reached  the  bottom.  It  was  a  soUtary  place — ^more 
a  back  road  than  a  street — and  there  was  no  one  in  it  but  herself  and  the 
old  woman. 

"  You  needn't  be  frightened  now,"  said  the  old  woman,  stiU  holding  her 
tight.     "  Come  along  with  me." 

"I — ^I  don't  know  you.     What's  your  nam^?"  asked  Florence. 

"  Mis,  Brown,"  said  the  old  woman.     "  Good  IVIrs.  Brown." 

*'Are  they  near  here?"  asked  Florence,  beginning  to  be  led  away. 

'^  Susan  an't  far  off,"  said  Good  Mrs.  Brown ;  ''  and  the  others  are 
dose  to  her." 

"  Is  anybody  hurt?"  cried  Florence. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Good  Mrs.  Brown. 

The  child  shed  tears  of  delight  on  hearing  this,  and  accompanied  the 
old  woman  willing^ ;  though  she  could  not  help  glancing  at  her  face  as 
they  went  along — ^particularly  at  that  industrious  mouth — and  wondering 
whether  Bad  Mrs.  Brown,  if  there  were  sudi  a  person,  was  at  all  like  her. 

They  had  not  gone  very  far,  but  had  gone  by  some  very  uncomfortable 
places,  such  as  brick-fields  and  tile-yards,  when  the  old  woman  turned 
down  a  dirty  lane,  where  the  mud  lay  in  deep  black  ruts  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  She  stopped  before  a  shabby  little  house,  as  closely  shut  up  as 
a  house  that  was  full  of  cracks  and  crevices  could  be.  Opening  the  door 
with  a  key  she  took  out  of  her  bonnet,  she  pushed  the  child  before  her 
into  a  back  room,  where  there  was  a  great  heap  of  rags  of  different  colours 
lying  on  the  floor;  a  heap  of  bones,  and  a  heap  of  sifted  dust  or 
cinders ;  but  there  was  no  furniture  at  all,  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  were 
quite  blad:. 

The  diild  became  so  terrified  that  she  was  stricken  speechless,  and 
looked  as  though  about  to  swoon. 

"Now  don't  be  a  young  mule,"  said  Good  Mrs.  Brown,  reviving  her 
with  a  shake.     "  I  'm  not  a  going  to  hurt  you.     Sit  upon  the  rags." 

Florence  obeyed  her,  holding  out  h«r  folded  hands,  in  mute  suppHcation. 

*'  I  'm  not  a  going  to  keep  you,  even,  above  an  hour,"  said  Mrs.  Brown. 
'*  D  'ye  understand  what  I  say  P  " 

The  child  answered  with  great  difficulty,  «  Yes." 

"Then,"  said  Good  Mrs.  Brown,  taking  her  own  seat  on  the  bones, 
"  don't  vex  me.  If  you  don't,  I  tell  you  I  won't  hurt  you.  But  if  you 
do,  I  'U  kill  you.     I  could  have  you  IdUed  at  any  time-^ven  if  you  was 
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in  your  own  bed  at  home.    Now  let 's  know  wlio  you  are,  and  what  you 
are,  and  all  about  it." 

The  old  woman's  threats  and  promises ;  the  dread  of  giving  her  offence ; 
and  the  habit,  unusual  to  a  child,  but  almost  natural  to  Florence  now,  of 
being  quiet,  and  repressing  what  she  felt,  and  feared,  and  hoped ;  enabled 
her  to  do  tliis  bidding,  and  to  tell  her  little  history,  or  what  she  knew  of  it. 
Mrs.  Brown  listened  attentively,  until  she  had  finished. 

"  So  your  name 's  Dombey,  eh  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Brown. 

"  Yes,  Ma*am." 

"  I  want  that  pretty  frock.  Miss  Dombey,"  said  Good  Mrs.  Brown,  "  and 
that  little  bonnet,  and  a  petticoat  or  two,  and  anything  else  you  can  spare. 
Come !     Take  'em  off." 

Florence  obeyed,  as  fast  as  her  trembling  hands  would  allow ;  keeping, 
all  the  while,  a  frightened  eye  on  Mrs.  Brown.  When  she  had  divest^ 
herself  of  all  the  articles  of  apparel  mentioned  by  that  lady,  Mrs.  B. 
examined  them  at  leisure,  and  seemed  tolerably  well  satisfied  with  their 
quality  and  value. 

"  Humph  !  "  she  said,  running  her  eyes  over  the  child's  slight  figure. 
"  I  don't  see  anything  else — except  the  shoes.  I  must  have  the  shoes. 
Miss  Dombey." 

Poor  little  Florence  took  them  off  with  equal  alacrity,  only  too  glad  to 
have  any  more  means  of  conciliation  about  her.  Tlie  old  woman  then 
produced  some  wretched  substitutes  from  the  bottom  of  the  heap  of  rags^ 
Avhich  she  turned  up  for  that  purpose ;  together  vnih  a  gu-l's  cloak,  quite 
worn  out  and  very  old ;  and  the  crushed  remains  of  a  bonnet  that  had  pro- 
bably been  picked  up  from  some  ditch  or  dunghill.  In  tins  dainty  raiment, 
she  instructed  Florence  to  dress  herself;  and  as  such  preparation  seemed  a 
prelude  to  her  release,  the  child  complied  with  increased  readiness,  if  possible. 

In  hurriedly  putting  on  the  bonnet,  if  that  may  be  called  a  bonnet  which 
was  more  like  a  pad  to  carry  loads  on,  she  caught  it  in  her  hair  which  grew 
luxuriantly,  and  could  not  immediately  disentangle  it.  Good  Mrs.  Brown 
whipped  out  a  large  pair  of  scissors,  and  fell  into  an  unaccountable  state  of 
excitement. 

"  Why  couldn't  you  let  me  be  1 "  said  Mrs.  Brown,  "  when  I  was  con- 
tented.    You  litUe  fool !  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  don't  know  what  I  have  done,"  panted  Florence. 
"  I  couldn't  help  it." 

"  Couldn't  help  it  I "  cried  Mrs.  Brown.  "  How  do  you  expect  I  can 
help  it  P  Why,  Lord ! "  said  the  old  woman,  ruffling  her  curls  with  a 
fiuious  pleasure,  "  anybody  but  me  would  have  had  'em  off,  first  of  all." 

Florence  was  so  relieved  to  find  that  it  was  only  her  hair  and  not  her 
head  which  Mrs.  Brown  coveted,  that  she  offered  no  resistance  or  entreaty, 
and  merely  raised  her  mild  eyes  towards  the  face  of  that  good  soul. 

"  If  I  hadn't  once  had  a  gal  of  my  own — ^beyond  seas  now — that  was 
proud  of  her  hair,"  said  Mi's.  Brown,  "  I  'd  have  had  every  lock  of  it. 
She's  far  away,  she's  far  away  1     Oho !  Oho  1" 

Mrs.  Brown's  was  not  a  melodious  cry,  but,  accompanied  with  a  wild 
tossing  up  of  her  lean  arms,  it  was  full  of  passionate  grief,  and  thrilled  to 
the  heart  of  Florence,  whom  it  frightened  more  than  evei-.  It  had  its  part, 
perhaps,  in  saving  her  curls;  for  Mrs,  Brown,  after  hovering  about  her  with 
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the  seizors  for  some  moments,  like  a  new  kind  of  butterfly,  bade  her  hide 
them  under  the  bonnet  and  let  no  trace  of  them  escape  to  tempt  her. 
Haying  accomplished  this  victory  over  herself,  Mrs.  Brown  resumed  her 
-seat  on  the  bones,  and  smoked  a  very  short  black  pipe,  mooring  and 
mumbling  all  the  time,  as  if  she  were  eating  the  stem. 

When  the  pipe  was  smoked  out,  she  gave  the  child  a  rabbit-skin  to 
carry,  that  she  might  appear  the  more  like  her  ordinary  companion,  and 
told  her  that  she  was  now  going  to  lead  her  to  a  public  street  whence  she 
could  inquire  her  way  to  her  friends.  But  she  cautioned  her,  with  threats 
of  summary  and  deadly  vengeance  in  case  of  disobedience,  not  to  talk  to 
strangers,  nor  to  repair  to  her  own  home  (which  mav  have  been  too  near 
for  Mrs,  Brown's  convenience),  but  to  her  father's  office  in  the  dty;  also  to 
wait  at  the  street  comer  where  she  would  be  left,  until  the  dodcs  struck 
three.  These  directions  Mrs.  Brown  enforced  with  assurances  that  there 
would  be  potent  eyes  and  ears  in  her  employment  cognizant  of  all  she 
did;  and  these  directions  Florence  promised  faithfully  and  earnestly  to 
observe. 

At  length,  Mrs.  Brown,  issuing  forth,  conducted  her  changed  and  ragged 
htik  friend  through  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  streets  and  lanes  and  alleys, 
which  emerged,  sdFter  a  long  time,  upon  a  stable  yard,  with  a  gateway 
at  the  end,  whence  the  roar  of  a  great  thoroughfare  made  itself  audible. 
Pointmg  out  this  gateway,  and  informing  Florence  that  when  the  clocks 
struck  three  she  was  to  go  to  the  left,  Mrs.  Brown,  after  making  a  part- 
ing grasp  at  her  hair  which  seemed  involuntary  and  quite  beyond  her 
own  control,  told  her  she  knew  what  to  do,  and  bade  her  go  and  do  it ; 
xcmembenng  that  she  was  watched. 

With  a  hghter  heart,  but  still  sore  afraid,  Florence  felt  herself  released, 
-and  tripped  off  to  the  comer.  When  she  i-eached  it,  she  looked  back  and 
saw  the  head  of  Good  Mrs.  Brown  peeping  out  of  the  low  wooden  passage, 
where  she  had  issued  her  parting  injimctions ;  likewise  the  fist  of  Good 
Mrs.  Brown  shaking  towards  her.  But  though  she  often  looked  back 
afterwards — every  minute,  at  least,  in  her  nervous  recollection  of  the  old 
woman — she  could  not  see  her  again. 

Florence  remained  there,  lookmg  at  the  bustle  in  the  street,  and  more 
and  more  bewildered  by  it ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  clocks  appeared  to 
have  made  up  their  minds  never  to  strike  three  any  more.  At  last  the 
-steeples  rang  out  three  o'clock ;  there  was  one  close  by,  so  she  couldn't 
be  mistaken ;  and — after  often  looking  over  her  shoulder,  and  often  going 
a  little  way,  and  as  often  coming  back  again,  lest  the  all-powerful  spies  of 
Mrs.  Brown  should  take  offence — she  hurried  off,  as  fast  as  she  could  in 
her  slipshod  shoes,  holding  the  rabbit  skin  tight  in  her  hand. 

An  she  knew  of  her  father's  offices  was  that  they  belonged  to  Dombey 
and  Son,  and  that  that  was  a  great  power  belonging  to  the  city.  So  she 
could  only  ask  the  way  to  Dombey  and  Son's  in  the  city ;  and  as  she 
generally  made  the  inquiry  of  children — being  afraid  to  ask  grown  people — 
she  got  very  little  satisfaction  indeed.  But  by  dint  of  asking  her  way  to 
the  city  after  a  while,  and  dropping  the  rest  of  her  inquiry  for  the  present, 
she  really  did  advance,  by  slow  degrees,  towards  the  heart  of  that  great 
region  which  is  governed  by  the  terrible  Lord  Mayor. 

Tired  of  walking,  repulsed  and  pushed  about,  stunned  by  the  noise  and 
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confusion,  anxious  for  her  brother  and  the  nurses,  terrified  by  what  she  had 
undergone,  and  the  prospect  of  encountering  her  angry  father  in  such  an 
altered  state ;  perplexed  and  frightened  aHke  by  what  had  passed,  and 
what  was  passing,  and  what  was  yet  before  her ;  Florence  went  upon  her 
weary  way  with  teariiil  eyes,  and  once  or  twice  could  not  help  stopping  to 
ease  her  bursting  heart  by  crying  bitterly.  But  few  jjeople  noticed  her 
at  those  times,  in  the  garb  she  wore ;  or  if  they  did,  believed  that  she  was 
tutored  to  excite  compassion,  and  passed  on.  Florence,  too,  called  to  her 
aid  all  the  firmness  and  self-reliance  of  a  diaracter  that  her  sad  experience 
had  prematurely  formed  and  tried ;  and  keeping  the  end  she  had  in  view^ 
steadily  before  her,  steadily  pursued  it. 

It  was  full  two  hours  later  in  the  afternoon  than  when  she  had  started 
on  this  strange  adventure,  when,  escaping  from  the  clash  and  clangor  of  a 
narrow  street  full  of  carts  and  wagons,  she  peeped  into  a  kind  of  wharf 
or  landing-place  upon  the  river  side,  where  there  were  a  great  many  pack- 
ages, casks,  and  boxes,  strewn  about ;  a  large  pair  of  wooden  scales ;  and 
a  little  wooden  house  on  wheeb,  outside  of  which,  looking  at  the  neigh- 
bouring masts  and  boats,  a  stout  man  stood  whistling,  with  his  pen  behind 
his  ear,  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  as  if  his  day's  work  were  nearly  done. 

"  Now  then !  "  said  this  man,  happening  to  turn  round.  "  We  haven't 
got  anything  for  you,  little  girl.     Be  off!  " 

"  If  you  please,  is  this  the  city  F  "  asked  the  trembling  daughter  of  the 
Dombeys. 

"  Ah  1  It's  the  city.  Ton  know  that  well  enough,  I  dare  say.  Be  off! 
We  haven't  got  anything  for  you." 

"  I  don't  want  an}i;hing,  thank  you,'*  was  the  timid  answer.  "  Except 
to  know  the  way  to  Dombey  and  Son's." 

The  man  who  had  been  strolling  carelessly  towards  her,  seemed  sor* 
prised  by  this  reply,  and  looking  attentively  in  her  face,  rejoined : 

"  Why,  what  can  you  want  with  Dombey  and  Son's." 

"  To  know  the  way  there,  if  you  please." 

The  man  looked  at  her  yet  more  curiously,  and  rubbed  the  back  of  his 
head  so  hard  in  his  wondeiinent  that  he  knocked  his  own  hat  off. 

"  Joe  1 "  he  called  to  another  man — a  labourer — as  he  picked  it  up  and 
put  it  on  again. 

"  Joe  it  is ! "  said  Joe. 

"  Where  *s  that  young  spark  of  Dombeys  who*s  been  watching  the  ship- 
ment of  them  goods  ?  " 

"  Just  gone,  by  the  t'other  gate,"  said  Joe. 

"  Call  him  back  a  minute." 

Joe  ran  up  an  archway,  bawling  as  he  went,  and  very  soon  returned 
with  a  blithe-looking  boy. 

"  You  're  Dombej^'s  jockey,  an't  you  P"  said  the  first  man. 

"  I  'm  in  Dombey's  House,  Mr.  Clark,"  returned  the  boy. 

"  Look'ye  here,  then,"  said  Mr.  Ckrk. 

Obedient  to  the  indication  of  Mr.  Claik's  hand,  the  boy  approached 
towards  Florence,  wondemg,  as  well  he  might,  what  he  had  to  do  with 
her.  But  she,  who  had  heard  what  passed,  and  who,  besides  the  relief 
of  so  suddenly  considering  herself  safe  and  at  her  journey's  end,  felt 
re-assured  beyond  all  measure  by  his  lively  youtlifiil  face  and  manner^ 
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ran  eagerly  up  to  Urn,  kaTing  one  of  the  slipshod  shoes  upon  the  ground, 
and  caught  his  hand  in  both  of  hers. 

I  am  lost,  if  you  please  !  "  said  Florence. 
Lost !"  cried  the  boy. 

Yes,  I  was  lost  this  morning,  a  long  way  from  here — and  I  have  had 
my  cloUies  taken  away,  since — and  I  am  not  dressed  in  my  own  now — 
and  my  name  is  Florence  Dombey,  my  little  brother's  only  sister — and, 
oh  dear,  dear,  take  care  of  me,  if  you  please!"  sobbed  Florence,  giving 
full  Tent  to  the  childish  feelings  she  had  so  long  suppressed,  and  Invsting 
into  tears.  At  the  same  time  her  miserable  bonnet  falling  off,  her  hair 
came  tumbling  down  about  her  face :  moving  to  speeddess  admiration  and 
oonmniaeration,  young  Walter,  nephew  of  Solomon  Gills,  Ships'  Instru- 
ment-maker in  general. 

Mr.  Clark  stood  rapt  in  amazement :  observing  under  his  breath,  /never 
sffw  such  a  start  on  tkis  wharf  before.  Walter  picked  up  the  shoe,  and  put 
it  on  the  little  foot  as  the  Prince  in  the  story  might  have  fitted  Cinde- 
rella's slipper  on.  He  hung  the  rabbit-sldn  over  his  left  arm ;  gave  the 
right  to  Florence;  and  felt,  not  to  say  like  Bichard  Whittington— -that  is  a 
tame  comparison — ^but  like  Saint  George  of  England,  with  the  dragon  lying 
dead  before  him. 

**  Don't  cry.  Miss  Dombey,"  said  Walter,  in  a  transport  of  enthusiasm. 
*'  What  a  wonderful  thing  for  me  that  I  am  here.  You  are  as  safe 
now  as  if  you  were  guarded  by  a  whole  boat's  crew  of  picked  men  from  a 
man-of-war.     Oh  don't  cry." 

"  I  won't  cry  any  more,"  said  Florence.     "  I  am  only  crying  for  joy." 

"  Crying  for  joy ! "  thought  Walter,  "  and  I'm  the  cause  of  it !  Come 
along.  Miss  Dombey.  There 's  the  other  shoe  off  now  I  Take  mine,  Miss 
DoB&ey." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  said  Florence,  checking  him  in  the  act  of  impetuously 
pulling  off  his  own.     "  These  do  better.     These  do  very  well." 

"  Why,  to  be  sure,"  said  Walter,  glancing  at  her  foot,  "  mine  are  a 
mile  too  large.  What  am  I  thinking  about !  You  never  could  walk  in 
mine  /  Come  along.  Miss  Dombey.  Let  me  see  the  villain  who  will  dare 
molest  you  now." 

So  Walter,  looking  immensely  fierce,  led  off  Florence,  looking  very 
happy ;  and  they  went  arm  in  arm  along  the  streets,  perfectly  indifferent 
to  any  astonidunent  that  their  appearance  might  or  did  excite  by  the  way. 

It  was  growing  dark  and  foggy,  and  beginning  to  rain  too ;  but  they 
cared  notlung  for  this  :  being  both  wholly  absorbed  in  the  late  adventures 
of  Florence,  which  she  related  with  the  innocent  good  faith  and  confidence 
of  her  years,  while  W^alter  listened  as  if,  far  from  the  mud  and  grease  of 
Thames-street,  they  were  rambling  alone  among  the  broad  leaves  and  tail 
trees  of  some  desert  island  in  the  tropics — as  he  very  likely  fancied,  for 
the  time,  they  were. 

"  Have  we  far  to  go  P  "  asked  Fknrence  at  last,  lifting  her  eyes  to  her 
companion's  face. 

"  Ah !  By  the  bye,"  said  Walter,  stopping,  "  let  me  see ;  where  are  we  ? 
Oh !  I  know.  But  the  offices  are  shut  up  now.  Miss  Dombey.  There 's 
nobody  there.  Mr.  Dombey  has  gone  home  long  ago.  I  suppose  we 
must  go  home  too  P  or,  stay.     Suppose  I  take  you  to  my  uncle's,  where  I 
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live — ^it  's  very  near  here — and  go  to  your  house  in  a  coach  to  tell  them 
you  are  safe,  and  bring  you  back  some  clothes.     Won't  that  be  best  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,"  answered  Fbrence.     "Don't  you  ?   What  do  you  thhik  ? " 

As  they  stood  deliberating  in  the  street,  a  man  passed  them,  who 
glanced  quickly  at  Walter  as  he  went  by,  as  if  he  recognized  him ;  but 
seeming  to  correct  that  first  impression,  he  passed  on  without  stopping. 

"  ^Vhy,  I  thmk  it 's  Mr.  Carker,"  said  Walter.  "  Carker  in  our  House. 
Not  Carker  our  manager,  Miss  Dombey — ^the  othor  Carker ;  the  junior — 
HaUoa !  Mr.  Carker  I " 

"  Is  that  Walter  Gay  ?  "  said  the  other,  stopping  and  returning.  "  I 
couldn't  believe  it,  with  such  a  strange  companion." 

As  he  stood  near  a  lamp,  listening  with  surprise  to  Walter's  hurried 
explanation,  he  presented  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  two  youthful  figmres 
•  arm-in-arm  before  him.  He  was  not  old,  but  his  hair  was  white ;  his  body 
was  bent,  or  bowed  as  if  by  the  weight  of  some  great  trouble ;  and  there 
were  deep  lines  in  his  worn  and  melancholy  face.  The  fire  of  his  eyes,  the 
expression  of  his  features,  the  very  voice  in  which  he  spoke,  were  all  subdued 
and  quenched,  as  if  the  spirit  within  him  lay  in  ashes.  He  was  respectably, 
though  very  plainly  dressed,  in  black  ;  but  his  clothes,  moulded  to  the 
general  character  of  his  figiu'e,  seemed  to  shrink  and  abase  themselves  upon 
him,  and  to  join  in  the  sorrowful  solicitation  which  the  whole  man  from 
head  to  foot  expressed,  to  be  left  unnoticed,  and  alone  in  his  humihty. 

And  yet  his  interest  in  youth  and  hopeAdness  was  not  extinguished 
with  the  other  embers  of  his  soul,  for  he  watched  the  boy's  earnest  coun- 
tenance as  he  spoke  with  unusual  sympathy,  though  with  an  inexpli- 
cable show  of  trouble  and  compassion,  which  escaped  into  his  looks, 
however  hard  he  strove  to  hold  it  prisoner.  When  Walter,  in  conclusion, 
put  to  him  the  question  he  had  put  to  Florence,  he  still  stood  glancing  at 
him  with  the  same  expression,  as  if  he  read  some  fate  upon  his  face, 
mournfully  at  variance  with  its  present  brightness. 

"  WikBt  do  you  advise,  Mr.  Carker  ?  "  said  Walter,  smiling.  "  You  always 
give  me  good  advice,  you  know,  when  you  do  speak  to  me.  That's  not 
often,  though." 

"  I  think  your  own  idea  is  the  best,"  he  answered :  looking  from  Flo- 
rence to  Walter,  and  back  again. 

"  Mr.  Carker,"  said  Widter,  brightening  with  a  generous  thought, 
**  Come  1  Here  *s  a  chance  for  you.  Go  you  to  Mr.  Dombey's,  and  be  the 
messenger  of  good  news.  It  may  do  you  some  good,  Sir.  I  '11  remain  at 
home.     You  shall  go." 

"  I !  "  returned  the  other. 

"  Y'es.     Why  not,  Mr.  Carker  ?  "  said  the  boy. 

He  merely  shook  him  by  the  hand  in  answer ;  he  seemed  in  a  manner 
ashamed  and  afraid  even  to  do  that ;  and  bidding  him  good  night,  and 
advising  him  to  make  haste,  turned  away. 

"  Come,  Miss  Dombey,"  said  Walter,  looking  after  him  as  they  turned 
away  also,  "  we  '11  go  to  my  uncle's  as  quick  as  we  can.  Did  you  ever 
hear  Mr.  Dombey  si)eak  of  Mr.  Carker  the  junior.  Miss  Florence  ?  " 

"  No,"  returned  the  child,  mildly,  "  I  don't  often  hear  papa  3X)eak." 

"  Ah !  true  !  more  shame  for  him,"  thought  Walter.  After  a  minute's 
pause,  during  which  he  had  been  looking  down  upon  the  gentle  patient  little 
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laee  moving  on  at  liis  side,  lie  bestirred  himself  with  his  accustomed 
boyish  animation  and  restlessness  to  change  the  subject ;  and  one  of  the 
unfortunate  shoes  coming  off  again  opportunely,  proposed  to  carry  Flo« 
rence  to  his  uncle's  in  his  arms.  Plorence,  though  very  tired,  laughingly 
.declined  the  proposal,  lest  he  should  let  her  fall ;  and  as  they  were  abready 
near  the  wooden  midshipman,  and  as  Walter  went  on  to  cite  various  pre- 
cedents, from  shipwrccli^  and  other  moving  accidents,  where  younger  boys 
than  ho  had  triumphantly  rescued  and  carried  off  older  girls  thian  Flo- 
rence, they  were  still  in  fiill  conversation  about  it  when  they  anived  at 
the  instrument  maker's  door. 

*'  Holloa,  uncle  Sol  i  '*  cried  Walter,  bursting  into  the  shop,  and  speaking 
incoherently  and  out  of  breath,  from  that  time  forth,  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  "  Here 's  a  wonderfrd  adventure !  Here 's  Mr.  Dombey's 
daughter  lost,  in  the  streets,  and  robbed  of  her  clothes  by  an  old  witch  of  a 
woman — found  by  me — brought  home  to  our  parlour  to  rest — ^look  here  I " 

*'  Good  Heaven ! "  said  unde  Sol,  starting  back  against  his  favourite 
compass-caae.     "  It  cmi't  be !    Well,  I — ." 

**  No,  nor  anybody  else,"  said  Walter,  anticipating  the  rest.  "  Nobody 
would,  nobody  could,  you  know.  Here  !  just  help  me  lift  the  little  sofa 
near  the  fire,  wiU  you,  uncle  Sol — ^take  care  of  the  plates-nnit  some  dinner 
for  her,  will  you  uncle — ^throw  those  shoes  under  the  grate,  Miss  Florence — 
put  your  feet  on  the  fender  to  dry — ^how  damp  they  are-^here  's  an  adven- 
ture, uncle,  eh  ? — God  bless  my  soul,  how  hot  I  am  I  " 

Solomon  Gills  was  quite  as  hot,  by  sympathy,  and  in  excessive  bewilder- 
ment. He  patted  Florence's  head,  pressed  her  to  eat,  pressed  her  to  drink, 
rubbed  the  soles  of  her  feet  with  his  pocket  handkerchief  heated  at  the  fire, 
followed  his  locomotive  nephew  with  his  eyes,  and  ears,  and  had  no  dear 
perception  of  any  thing  except  that  he  was  being  constantly  knocked  against 
and  tumbled  over  by  that  exdted  young  gentleman,  as  he  darted  about  the 
room  attempting  to  accomplish  twenty  things  at  once,  and  doing  nothing 
at  all. 

"  Here,  wait  a  minute,  uncle,*'  he  continued,  catdung  up  a  candle,  "  till 
I  run  up  stairs,  and  get  another  jacket  on,  and  then  I  '11  be  off.  I  say, 
uncle,  isn  't  this  an  adventure  ?  " 

''  My  dear  boy,"  said  Solomon,  who,  with  his  spectades  on  his  forehead 
and  the  great  chronometer  in  his  pocket,  was  incessantly  oscillating  between 
Florence  on  the  sofa,  and  his  nephew  in  all  parts  of  the  parlour,  "  it 's  the 
most  extraordinary  — " 

"  No,  but  do,  uncle,  please — do,  MissFlorence — dinner,  you  know,  unde." 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,"  caied  Solomon,  cutting  instantly  into  a  leg  of  mutton, 
as  if  he  were  catering  for  a  giant.  "  I  '11  take  care  of  her,  Wally !  I  under- 
stand. Pretty  dear !  Famished,  of  course.  You  go  and  get  ready.  Lord 
bless  me !     Sir  Eichard  Whittington  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London !  " 

Walter  was  not  veiy  long  in  mounting  to  his  lofty  garret  and  descending 
from  it,  but  in  the  mean  time  Florence,  overcome  by  fatigue,  had  sunk  into 
a  doze  before  the  fire.  The  short  interval  of  quiet,  though  only  a  few 
minutes  in  duration,  enabled  Solomon  Gills  so  far  to  collect  his  wits  as  to 
make  some  Httk  arrangements  for  her  comfort,  and  to  darken  the  room, 
and  to  screen  her  from  the  blaze.  Thus,  when  the  boy  returned,  she  was 
sleeping  peacefully. 

"  That 's  capital  I  "  he  whispered,  giving  Solomon  such  a  hug  that  it 
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squeezed  a  new  expression  into  his  face.  "  Now  I  'm  o£P.  I  '11  just  take  a 
crust  of  bread  with  me,  for  I  'm  very  hungry — and — don  *t  wake  her, 
unde  Sol." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Solomon.    "  Pretty  child." 

"  Pretty,  indeed  I  "  cried  Walter.  **  /  never  saw  such  a  feoe,  unde  Sol. 
Now  I  'm  oflf." 

That 's  right,"  said  Solomon,  greatly  relieved.  . 

I  say,  uncle  Sol,"  cried  Walter,  putting  his  face  in  at  the  door. 

**  Here  he  is  again,"  said  Solomon. 

"  How  does  she  look  now  ?  " 

*'  duite  hz^py,"  said  Solomon. 

"  That's  famous !  now  I'm  off." 

"  I  hope  you  are,"  said  Solomon  to  himself. 

"  I  say,  uncle  Sol,"  cried  Walter,  reappearing  at  the  doer. 

**  Here  he  is  again  ! "  said  Solomon. 

"  We  met  Mr.  Carker  the  junior  in  the  street,  queerer  than  ever.  He 
bade  me  good  bye,  but  came  behind  us  here — ^there's  an  odd  thing  ! — for 
when  we  reached  the  shop  door,  I  looked  round,  and  saw  him  going 
quietly  away,  like  a  servant  who  had  seen  me  home,  or  a  faithfiil  dog. 
How  does  she  look  now,  unde  ?" 

"  Pretty  much  the  same  as  before,  Wally,"  replied  uncle  SoL 

"  That  ^s  right.     Now  I  aj»  off  1 " 

And  this  time  he  really  was :  and  Solomon  Gills,  with  no  appetite  for 
dinner,  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire,  watching  Florence  in  her 
dumber,  building  a  great  many  airy  castles  of  the  most  fantastic  architec- 
ture, and  looking,  in  the  dim  shade,  and  in  the  close  vicinity  of  all  the 
instrnments,  like  a  magidan  disguised  in  a  Welch  wig  and  a  suit  of  coffee 
colour,  who  held  the  child  in  an  enchanted  sleep. 

In  the  mean  time,  Walter  proceeded  towards  Mr.  Dombey's  house  at  a 
pace  seldom  achieved  by  a  hack  horse  from  the  stand ;  and  yet  with  his 
head  out  of  window  every  two  or  three  minutes,  in  impatient  remonstrance 
with  the  driver.  Arriving  at  his  journey's  end,  he  leaped  out,  and  breath- 
lessly announcing  his  errand  to  the  servant,  followed  him  straight  into  the 
library,  where  there  was  a  great  confusion  of  tongues,  and  where  Mr.  Dom- 
bey,  his  sister,  and  Miss  Tox,  Eichards,  and  Nipper,  were  all  congregated 
together. 

"  Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,"  said  Walter,  rushing  up  to  him,  "  but 
I  *m  happy  to  say  it 's  all  right,  Su\     Miss  Dombey  's  found  1 " 

The  boy  with  his  open  face,  and  flowing  hair,  and  sparkling  eyes,  pant- 
ing with  pleasiure  and  excitement,  was  wonderfully  opposed  to  Mr.  Dom- 
bey as  he  sat  confi'onting  him  in  his  library  chair. 

"  I  told  you,  Louisa, that  she  would  certiunly  be  found,"  said  Mr.Dombey, 
looking  slightly  over  his  shoulder  at  that  lady,  who  wept  in  company  with 
Miss  Tox.  *'  Let  the  servants  know  that  no  further  steps  are  necessary. 
This  boy  who  brings  the  information,  is  young  Gay,  from  the  office.  How 
was  my  daughter  found.  Sir  ?  I  know  how  she  was  lost."  Here  he  looked 
majestically  at  Eichards.     "  But  how  was  she  found  ?  who  found  her  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  believe  /  found  Miss  Dombey,  Sir,"  said  Walter  modestly;  "  at 
least  I  don't  know  that  I  can  claim  the  merit  of  having  exactly  found  her, 
Sir,  but  I  was  the  fortunate  instmment  of —  " 

"  What  do  you  mean.  Sir,"  interrupted  Mr.  Dombey,  regarding  the 
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boj's  evident  pride  and  pleasure  in  his  share  of  the  transaction  with  an 
msODctiTe  diafike,  "  by  not  haviog  exactly  found  my  dau^ter,  and  by 
bemg  a  fiirtanate  instrument  ?    Be  pUdn  and  coherent,  if  you  please." 

It  was  quite  out  of  Walter's  power  to  be  coherent ;  but  he  rendered 
lumself  as  explanatory  as  he  could,  in  his  breathless  state,  and  stated  why 
be  liad  come  alone. 

''Yon  hear  this,  girl?"  said  Mr.  Dombey  sternly  to  the  black-eyed. 
Take  what  is  necessary,  and  return  immediately  with  this  young  man  to 
fetch  Miss  Florence  home.     Gay,  you  will  be  rewarded  to-morrow." 

**  Oh !  thank  you.  Sir,"  said  Walter.  ^  You  are  very  kind.  I  'm  sure 
I  ma  not  thinking  of  any  reward,  Sir." 

"You  are  a  boy,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  suddenly  and  abnost  fiercely ;  "  and 
what  you  think  of,  or  affect  to  think  of,  is  of  little  consequence.  You  have 
done  well.  Sir.    Don 't  undo  it.    Louisa,  please  to  give  the  lad  some  wine." 

Mr.  Dombey's  glance  followed  Walter  G«y  with  sharp  dis&vour,  as  he 
left  the  room  under  the  pilotage  of  Mi's.  Chick ;  and  it  may  be  that 
his  mind's  eye  followed  him  with  no  greater  relish,  as  he  rode  back  to  his 
lade's  with  IGss  Susan  Nipper. 

There  they  found  that  Florence,  much  refireshed  by  sleep,  had  dined, 
and  greatly  improved  the  acquaintance  of  Solomon  Gills,  with  whom  she 
was  on  terms  of  perfect  confidence  and  ease.  The  black-eyed  (who  had 
cried  so  much  that  she  might  now  be  called  the  red-eyed,  and  who  was 
Tery  silent  and  depressed)  caught  her  in  her  arms  without  a  word  of  oon« 
tndiction  or  reproach,  and  made  a  very  hysterical  meeting  of  it.  Then 
converting  the  parlour,  for  the  nonce,  into  a  private  tyring  room,  she 
dressed  her,  with  great  care,  in  proper  clothes ;  and  presently  led  her  forth, 
as  like  a  Dombey  as  her  natural  disqualificaticHifl  admitted  of  her  being 
made. 

**  Good  night !"  said  Florence,  running  up  to  Solomon.  "  You  have 
been  very  good  to  me." 

Old  Sol  was  quite  delighted,  and  kissed  her  Uke  her  grandfather. 

''  Good  night,  Walter !  Good  bye  1"  said  Florence. 

"  Good  bye !"  said  Walter,  giving  both  his  hands. 

"  m  never  forget  you,"  pursued  Florence.  "  No  I  indeed  I  never  wilL 
Good  bye,  Walter  1" 

In  the  innocence  of  her  grateful  heart,  the  child  lifted  up  her  face  to  his. 
Walter,  bending  down  his  own,  raised  it  again,  all  red  and  burning ;  and 
looked  at  unde  Sol,  quite  sheepishly. 

"Where's  Walter!"  "  Good  night,  Walter  1 "  "  Good  bye,  Walter  I " 
"  Shake  hands,  once  more,  Walter!"  This  was  still  Florence's  cry,  after  she 
was  shut  up  with  her  little  maid,  in  the  coach.  And  when  the  ooadi  at 
length  moved  off,  Walter  on  the  door-step  gaily  returned  the  waving  of  her 
handkerchief,  while  the  wooden  midshipman  behind  him  seemed,  like  himself, 
intent  upon  that  coach  alone,  excluding  all  the  other  passing  coaches  from 
his  observation. 

In  good  time  Mr.  Dombey's  mansion  was  gained  again,  and  again  there 
was  a  noise  of  tongues  in  the  library.  Again,  too,  the  coach  was  ordered 
to  wait — "  for  Mrs.  Bichards,"  one  of  Susan's  fellow-servants  ominously 
whispered,  as  she  passed  with  Florence. 

The  entrance  of  the  lost  duld  made  a  slight  sensation,  but  not  mudu 
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Mr.  Dombcy,  who  had  never  found  her,  kissed  her  once  upon  the  forehead, 
and  cautioned  her  not  to  run  away  again,  or  wander  anywhere  with  trea- 
cherous attendants.  Mrs.  Chick  stopped  in  her  lamentations  on  the  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature,  even  when  beckoned  to  the  paths  of  virtue  by  a 
Charitable  Grinder ;  and  received  her  with  a  welcome  something  short  of 
the  reception  due  to  none  but  perfect  Dombeys.  Miss  Tox  regulated  her 
feelings  by  the  models  before  her.  Sichards,  the  culprit  Sichards,  alone 
poured  out  her  heart  in  broken  words  of  welcome,  and  bowed  herself  over 
the  little  wandering  head  as  if  she  really  loved  it. 

"  Ah  Eichards  1 "  said  Mrs.  Chick,  with  a  sigh.  "  It  would  have  been 
much  more  satisfactory  to  those  who  wish  to  think  well  of  their  fellow 
creatures,  and  much  more  becoming  in  you,  if  you  had  shown  some  proper 
feeling,  in  time,  for  the  little  child  that  is  now  going  to  be  prematurely 
deprived  of  its  natural  nourishment." 

"  Cut  off,"  said  Miss  Tox  in  a  plaintive  whisper,  "  firom  on«  common 
fountain  I " 

"  If  it  was  my  ungrateful  case,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  solemnly,  "  and  I 
had  your  reflections,  Eichards,  I  should  feel  as  if  the  Charitable  Grinders' 
dress  would  blight  my  child,  and  the  education  choke  him." 

For  the  matter  of  that — ^but  Mrs.  Chick  didn't  know  it — ^he  had  been 
pretty  well  blighted  by  the  dress  already ;  and  as  to  the  education,  even 
its  retributive  effect  might  be  produced  in  time,  for  it  was  a  storm  of 
sobs  and  blows. 

"  Louisa !  "  said  Mr.  Dombey.  "  It  is  not  necessary  to  prolong  these 
observations.  The  woman  is  dischai^d  and  paid.  You  leave  this  house, 
Eichards,  for  taking  my  son — ^my  son  "  said  Mr.  Dombey,  emphatically 
repeating  those  two  words,  "  into  haunts  and  into  society  which  are  not 
to  be  thought  of  without  a  shudder.  As  to  the  accident  which  befel 
Miss  Florence  this  morning,  I  regard  that,  as,  in  one  great  sense,  a  happy 
and  fortunate  circumstance;  inasmuch  as,  but  for  that  occurrence,  I  never 
could  have  known — and  from  your  own  lips  too — of  what  you  had  been 
guilty.  I  think,  Louisa,  the  other  nurse,  the  young  person,"  here  Miss 
Nipper  sobbed  aloud,  **  being  so  much  younger,  and  necessarily  influenced 
by  Paul's  nurse,  may  remain.  Have  the  goodness  to  direct  that  this 
woman's  coach  is  paid  to—"  Mr.  Dombey  stopped  and  winced — "to 
Staggs's  Gardens." 

Polly  moved  towards  the  door,  with  Florence  holding  to  her  dress,  and 
crying  to  her  in  the  most  pathetic  manner  not  to  go  away.  It  was  a 
dagger  in  the  haughty  father's  heart,  an  arrow  in  his  brain,  to  see  how  the 
flesh  and  blood  he  could  not  disown  clung  to  this  obscure  stranger,  and  he 
sitting  by.  Not  that  he  cared  to  whom  his  daughter  turned,  or  from  whom 
turned  away.  The  swift  sharp  agony  struck  through  him,  as  he  thought 
of  what  his  son  might  do. 

His  son  cried  lustily  that  night,  at  all  events.  Sooth  to  say,  poor  Paul 
had  better  reason  for  his  tears  than  sons  of  that  age  often  have,  for  he 
had  lost  his  second  mother — ^his  first,  so  far  as  he  biew — ^by  a  stroke  as 
sudden  as  that  natural  afliiction  which  had  darkened  the  begmning  of 
his  life.  At  the  same  blow,  his  sister,  too,  who  cried  herself  to  sleep  so 
mournfully,  had  lost  as  good  and  true  a  friend.  But  that  is  quite  beside 
ihc  question.     Let  us  waste  no  words  about  it. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  bird's   eye   glimpse  of  miss   TOX's   DWELLING-PLACE;   ALSO   OF 

THE   STATE   OF   MISS   TOX's   AFFECTIONS. 

Miss  Tox  inhabited  a  dark  little  house  that  had  been  squeezed,  at  some 
lemote  period  of  English  History,  into  a  fashionable  neighbourhood  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  where  it  stood  in  the  shade  like  a  poor  relation  of 
the  great  street  round  the  comer,  coldly  looked  down  upon  by  mighty 
mansions.  It  was  not  exactly  in  a  court,  and  it  was  not  exactly  in  a  yard ; 
but  it  was  in  the  dullest  of  No-Thoroughfares,  rendered  anxious  and  hag- 
gard by  distant  double  knocks.  The  name  of  this  retirement,  where  grass 
grew  between  the  chinks  in  the  stone  pavement,  was  Princess's  Place ;  and 
in  Princess's  Place  was  Princess's  Chapel,  with  a  tinkling  beU,  where  some- 
times as  many  as  flye-and-twenty  people  attended  service  on  a  Sunday. 
The  Princess's  Arms  was  also  there,  and  much  resorted  to  by  splendid 
footmen.  A  sedan  chair  was  kept  inside  the  railing  before  the  Princess's 
Arms,  but  it  had  never  come  out  within  the  memory  of  man ;  and  on  fine 
mornings,  the  top  of  every  rail  (there  were  eight-aud-forty,  as  Miss  Tox 
had  often  counted)  was  decorated  with  a  pewter-pot. 

There  was  another  private  house  besides  Miss  Tox's  in  Princess's  Place  *. 
not  to  mention  an  immense  pair  of  gates,  with  an  immense  pair  of  lion- 
headed  knockers  on  them,  which  were  never  opened  by  any  chance,  and 
were  supposed  to  constitute  a  disused  entrance  to  somebody's  stables. 
Indeed,  there  was  a  smack  of  stabling  in  the  air  of  Princess's  Place ;  and 
Miss  Tox's  bedroom  (which  was  at  the  back)  commanded  a  vista  of  Mews, 
where  hostlers,  at  whatever  sort  of  work  engaged,  were  continually  accom- 
panying themselves  with  effervescent  noises ;  and  where  the  most  domestic 
and  confidential  garments  of  coachmen  and  their  wives  and  families,  usually 
hung,  like  Macbeth's  banners,  on  the  outward  walls. 

At  this  other  private  house  in  Princess's  Place,  tenanted  by  a  retired 
butler  who  had  married  a  housekeeper,  apartments  were  let  Furnished,  to 
a  flin^  gentleman :  to  wit  a  wooden-featured,  blue-faced,  Miyor,  with  his 
^es  starting  out  of  his  head,  in  whom  Miss  Tox  recognised,  as  she  herself 
expressed  it,  "  something  so  truly  military; "  and  between  whom  and  herself, 
an  occasional  interchange  of  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  and  such  Platonic 
dalliance,  was  effected  through  the  medium  of  a  dark  servant  of  the  Major's, 
whom  Miss  Tox  was  quite  content  to  classify  as  a  ^'  native,"  without  con- 
necting him  with  any  geographical  idea  whatever. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  smaller  entry  and  staircase,  than  the  entiy 
and  staircase  of  Miss  Tox's  house.  Perhaps,  taken  altogether,  from  top 
to  bottom,  it  was  the  most  inconvenient  little  house  in  England,  and  the 
crookedest ;  but  then.  Miss  Tox  said,  what  a  situation  1  There  was  very 
Utile  daylight  to  be  got  there  in  the  winter :  no  sun  at  the  best  of  times : 
air  was  out  of  the  question,  and  traffic  was  walled  out.  Still  Miss  Tox 
said,  think  of  the  situation !  So  said  the  blue-faced  Major,  whose  eyes 
were  starting  out  of  lus  head :  who  gloried  in  Princess's  Place :  and  who 
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delighted  to  tnm  the  conversation  at  his  club,  whenever  he  could,  to 
something  connected  with  some  of  the  great  people  in  the  great  street 
round  the  corner,  that  he  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying  they  were 
his  neighbours. 

The  dingy  tenement  inhabited  by  Miss  Tox  was  her  own ;  having  been 
devised  and  bequeathed  to  her  by  the  deceased  owner  of  the  fishy  eye  in 
the  locket,  of  whom  a  miniature  portrait,  with  a  powdered  head  and  a  pig- 
tail, balanced  the  kettle-holder  on  opposite  sides  of  the  parlour  fire-place. 
The  greater  part  of  the  furniture  was  of  the  powdered-head  and  pig-tail 
period :  comprising  a  plate-warmer,  always  languishing  and  sprawling  its 
four  attenuated  bow  legs  in  somebody's  way ;  and  an  obsolete  harpsichord, 
illuminated  round  the  maker's  name  with  a  painted  garland  of  sweet  peas. 

Although  Major  Bagstock  had  arrived  at  what  is  called  in  polite  litera- 
ture, the  grand  meridian  of  life,  and  was  proceeding  on  his  journey  down- 
hill with  hardly  any  throat,  and  a  very  rigid  pair  of  jaw-bones,  and 
long-fiapped  elephantine  ears,  and  his  eyes  and  complexion  in  the  state  of 
artificial  excitement  ahready  mentioned,  he  was  mightily  proud  of  awakening 
an  interest  in  Miss  Tox,  and  tickled  his  vanity  with  the  fiction  that  she 
was  a  splendid  woman  who  had  her  eye  on  him.  This  he  had  several  times 
hinted  at  the  dub :  in  connexion  with  little  jocularities,  of  which  old  Joe 
Bagstock,  old  Joey  Bagstock,  old  J.  Bagstock,  old  Josh.  Bagstock,  or  so 
forth,  was  the  perpetual  theme  :  it  being,  as  it  were,  the  Major's  stronghold 
and  donjon-keep  of  light  humour,  to  be  on  the  most  familiar  tenns  with  liis 
own  name. 

Joey  B.,  Sir,"  the  Major  would  say,  with  a  flourish  of  his  walking-stick, 

is  worth  a  dozen  of  you.  If  you  had  a  few  more  of  the  Bagstock  breed 
among  you.  Sir,  you  'd  be  none  the  worse  for  it.  Old  Joe,  Sir,  needn't 
look  far  for  a  wife  even  now,  if  he  was  on  the  look-out ;  but  he's  hard- 
hearted. Sir,  is  Joe — he 's  tough.  Sir,  tough,  and  de-vilish  sly  I  "  After 
such  a  declaration,  wheezing  sounds  would  be  heard;  and  the  Msgor's  blue 
would  deepen  into  purple,  while  his  eyes  strained  and  started  convulsively. 

Notwithstanding  his  very  liberal  laudation  of  himself,  however,  the 
Major  was  selfish.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  was  a  more 
entirely  selfish  person  at  heart;  or  at  stomach  is  perhaps  a  better  expression, 
seeing  that  he  was  more  decidedly  endowed  with  that  latter  organ  than  with 
the  former.  He  had  no  idea  of  being  overlooked  or  slighted  by  anybody ; 
least  of  all,  had  he  the  remotest  comprehension  of  being  overlooked  and 
slighted  by  Miss  Tox. 

And  yet.  Miss  Tox,  as  it  appeared,  forgot  him — ^gradually  forgot  him. 
She  began  to  forget  him  soon  after  her  disoovexy  of  the  Toodle  family.  She 
oontinued  to  forget  him  up  to  the  time  of  the  christening.  She  went  on 
forgetting  him  with  compound  interest  after  that.  Something  or  som^)ody 
had  supcsrseded  him  as  a  source  of  interest. 

"  Good  morning,  Ma'am,"  said  the  Major,  meeting  Miss  Tox  in  Prin- 
cess's Place,  some  weeks  after  the  changes  ciuronicled  in  the  last  chapter. 

"  Good  morning,  Sir,"  said  Miss  Tox ;  very  coldly. 

**  Joe  Bagstock,  Ma'am,"  observed  the  Major,  with  his  usual  gallantry, 
"  has  not  had  the  happiness  of  bowing  to  you  at  your  window,  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  Joe  has  been  hardly  used,  Ma'am.  His  sun  has  been 
behind  a  doud." 
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Miss  Tox  inclined  her  head ;  but  yeiy  coldly  indeed. 

"  Joe*s  lominary  has  been  out  of  town  Ma'am,  perhaps/'  enquired  the 
Major. 

"  I  ?  out  of  town  ?  oh  no,  I  have  not  been  out  of  town,"  said  Miss 
Tox.  I  have  been  much  engaged  lately.  My  time  is  nearly  all  devoted 
to  some  very  intimate  friends.  I  am  afraid  I  have  none  to  spare,  even 
now.     Good  morning,  Sir  1 " 

As  Miss  Tox,  with  her  most  fascinating  step  and  carriage,  disappeared 
from  Princess's  Place,  the  Major  stood  looking  after  her  with  a  bluer  face 
tiian  ever :  muttering  and  growling  some  not  at  all  complimentary  remarks. 

"  Why,  damme.  Sir,"  said  the  Major,  rolling  his  lobster  eyes  roxmd  and 
round  Princess's  Place,  and  apostrophizing  its  fragrant  air,  "  six  months 
ago,  the  woman  loved  the  ground  Josh.  Bf^stock  walked  on.  What 's  the 
meaning  of  it  ?  " 

The  Major  decided,  after  some  consideration,  that  it  meant  man-traps  ; 
that  it  meant  plotting  and  snaring ;  that  Miss  Tox  was  digging  pitfalls. 
"  But  you  won't  catch  Joe,  Ma'am,"  said  the  Major.  **  He  's  tough. 
Ma'am,  tough,  is  J.  B.  Tough,  and  de-vilish  sly  !  "  ov^  which  reflection 
he  chuckled  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

But  still,  when  that  day  and  many  oth»  days  were  gone  and  past,  it  seemed 
that  Miss  Tox  took  no  heed  whatever  of  the  Major,  and  thought  nothing 
at  all  about  him.  She  had  been  wont,  once  upon  a  time,  to  look  out  at 
one  of  her  little  dark  windows  by  accident,  and  blushingly  return  the 
'  Major's  greeting ;  but  now,  she  never  gave  the  Major  a  chance,  and  cared 

nothing  at  all  whether  he  looked  over  the  way  or  not.  Other  changes  had 
come  to  pass  too.  The  Major,  standing  in  Ihe  shade  of  his  own  apartment, 
could  make  out  that  an  air  of  greater  smartness  had  recently  come  over 
Miss  Tox's  house ;  that  a  new  cage  with  gilded  wires  had  been  provided 
for  the  andent  little  canary  bird ;  that  divers  ornaments,  cut  out  of  coloured 
card-boards  and  paper,  seemed  to  decorate  the  dmnney-piece  and  tables ;  that 
a  plant  or  two  had  suddenly  sprung  up  in  the  windows ;  that  Miss  Tox 
occasionally  practised  on  the  harpsichord,  whose  garland  of  sweet  peas  was 
always  displayed  ostentatiously,  crowned  with  the  Copenhagen  and  Bird 
Waltzes  in  a  Music  Book  of  Miss  Tox's  own  copying. 

Over  and  above  all  this.  Miss  Tox  had  long  been  dressed  with  uncommon 
care  and  elegance  in  slight  mouming.  But  this  helped  the  Major  out  of 
bis  difficnlty ;  and  he  determined  within  himself  that  she  had  come  into  a 
small  legacy,  and  grown  proud. 

It  was  on  the  very  next  day  after  he  had  eased  his  mind  by  arriving  at 
this  dedaion,  that  the  M^jor,  sitting  at  his  breakfast,  saw  an  apparition  so 
tRmendous  and  w<Hid^M  in  Miss  Tox's  little  drawing-room,  that  he 
remained  for  some  time  rooted  to  his  chair ;  then,  rushing  into  the  next 
room,  returned  with  a  double-barrelled  opera-glass,  through  which  he 
surv^ed  it  intently  for  some  minutes. 

"  It 's  a  Baby,  Sir,"  said  the  Mf^,  shutting  up  the  glass  again,  "  for 
fifty  thousand  pound  1 " 

The  Major  couldn't  forget  it.  He  could  do  nothing  but  whistle,  and 
stare  to  tiiat  ext^t,  that  his  eyes,  compared  with  what  they  now  became, 
had  been  in  former  times  quite  cavernous  and  simken.  Pay  after  day, 
two,  three,  four  times  a  week,  this  Baby  reappeared.    The  Major  continued 
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to  stare  and  whistle.  To  all  other  intents  and  purposes  he  was  alone 
in  Princess's  Place.  Miss  Tox  had  ceased  to  mind  what  he  did.  He 
might  have  been  black  as  well  as  blue,  and  it  would  have  been  of  no  con- 
sequence to  her. 

The  perseverance  with  which  she  walked  out  of  Piincess's  Place  to  fetch 
this  baby  and  its  nurse,  and  walked  back  with  them,  and  walked  home 
with  them  again,  and  continually  mounted  guard  over  them ;  and  the  per- 
severance with  which  she  nursed  it  herself,  and  fed  it,  and  played  with  it,  and 
froze  its  young  blood  with  airs  upon  the  harpsichord ;  was  extraordinary. 
At  about  this  same  period  too,  she  was  seized  with  a  passion  for  looking 
at  a  certain  bracelet ;  also  with  a  passion  for  looking  at  the  moon,  of  which 
she  would  take  long  observations  from  her  chamber  window.  But  what- 
ever she  looked  at ;  sim,  moon,  stars,  or  bracelets ;  she  looked  no  more  at 
the  Major.  And  the  Major  whistled,  and  stai-ed,  and  wondered,  and  dodged 
about  his  room,  and  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

"  You  '11  quite  win  my  brother  Paul's  heart,  and  that 's  the  truth,  my 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  one  day. 

Miss  Tox  turned  pale. 

"  He  grows  more  like  Paul  every  day,"  said  Mrs.  Chick. 

Miss  Tox  returned  no  other  reply  than  by  taking  the  little  Paid  in  her 
arms,  and  making  his  cockade  perfectly  flat  and  limp  with  her  caresses. 

"  His  mother,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Tox,  "  whose  acquaintance  I  was  to 
have  made  through  you,  does  he  at  all  resemble  her  P" 

"  Not  at  all,"  returned  Loidsa. 

•*  She  was — she  was  pretty,  I  believe  ?"  faltered  Miss  Tox. 

"  Why,  poor  dear  Fanny  was  interesting,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  after  some 
judicial  consideration.  "  Certainly  interesting.  She  had  not  that  air  of 
commanding  8ux>eriority  which  one  would  somehow  expect,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  And  in  my  brother's  wife ;  nor  had  she  that  strength 
and  vigour  of  mind  which  such  a  man  requires." 

Miss  Tox  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

'*  But  she  was  pleasing ;"  said  Mrs.  Chick :  ''  extremdy  so.  And  she 
meant !— oh,  dear,  how  well  poor  Fanny  meant !" 

"  You  Angel !"  cried  Miss  Tox  to  little  Paul.  "  Yon  Picture  of  your 
own  Papa  I " 

If  the  Major  could  have  known  how  many  hopes  and  ventures,  what  a 
multitude  of  plans  and  speculations,  rested  on  that  baby  head ;  and  could 
have  seen  them  hovering,  in  all  their  heterogeneous  confision  and  disorder, 
round  the  puckered  cap  of  the  unconscious  little  Paul;  he  might  have 
stared  indeed.  Then  would  he  have  recognised,  among  the  crowd,  some  few 
mnbitious  motes  and  beams  belonging  to  Miss  Tox ;  &en  would  he  perhaps 
have  understood  the  nature  of  that  lady's  faltering  investment  in  thie  Dom- 
bey  Firm. 

If  the  child  himself  could  have  awakened  in  the  night,  and  seen,  gathered 
about  his  cradle-curtains,  faint  reflections  of  the  dreams  that  other  people 
had  of  him,  they  might  have  scared  him,  with  good  reason.  But  he 
slumbered  on,  ahke  unconscious  of  the  kind  intentions  of  Miss  Tox,  the 
wonder  of  the  Major,  the  early  sorrows  of  his  sister,  and  the  sterner  visions 
of  his  father;  and  innocent  that  any  spot  of  earth  contained  a  Pombey  or 
a  Son. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Paul's  fuetheb  fbogeess,  gbowth,  and  chabactbb. 

a 

Beneath  the  watdiing  and  attentive  eyes  of  Time — so  far  another 
Major — ^Paul's  slumbers  gradually  changed.  More  and  more  light  broke 
in  upon  them  ;  distincter  and  distincter  di*eams  disturbed  them ;  an  accu- 
mulating crowd  of  objects  and  impressions  swarmed  about  his  rest ;  and 
flo  he  passed  fix>m  babyhood  to  childhood,  and  became  a  talking,  walking, 
wondering  Dombey. 

On  the  downfall  and  banishment  of  Bichards,  the  nursery  may  be  said  to 
have  been  put  into  commission;  its  a  Public  Department  is  sometimes,  when 
no  indiTiduol  Atlas  can  be  found  to  support  it.  The  Commissionei*s  were, 
of  course,  Mrs.  Chick  and  Miss  Tox :  who  devoted  themselves  to  then- 
duties  with  such  astonishing  ardor  that  Major  Bagstock  had  every  day 
some  new  reminder  of  his  being  forsaken,  while  Mr.  Chick,  bereft  of 
domestic  supervision,  cast  himself  upon  the  gay  world,  dined  at  dubs  and 
ooffSee-houses,  smelt  of  smoke  on  three  distinct  occasions,  went  to  the  play 
by  himself,  and  in  short,  loosened  (as  Mrs.  Chick  once  told  him)  every  social 
bond,  and  moral  obligation. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  his  early  promise,  all  tliis  vigilance  and  care  could  not 
make  little  Paul  a  thriving  boy.  Naturally  delicate,  perhaps,  he  pined 
and  waited  after  the  dismissal  of  Ins  nurse,  and,  for  a  long  time,  seemed 
but  to  wait  his  opportunity  of  gliding  through  their  hands,  and  seeking  his 
lost  mother.  This  dangerous  ground  in  his  steeple-chase  towards  man- 
hood passed,  he  still  found  it  very  rough  riding,  and  was  grievously  beset 
by  all  the  obstacles  in  his  course.  Every  tooth  was  a  break-neck  fence, 
and  every  pimple  in  the  measles  a  stone  wall  to  him.  He  was  down 
in  every  fit  of  tne  hooping-cough,  and  rolled  upon  and  crushed  by  a  whole 
field  of  small  diseases,  that  came  trooping  on  each  other's  heels  to 
prevent  his  getting  up  agam.  Some  bird  of  prey  got  into  his  throat 
instead  of  the  thrush ;  and  the  very  chickens  turning  ferocious — ^if  they 
have  anything  to  do  with  that  infant  malady  to  which  they  lend  their 
name — ^worried  him  like  tiger-cats. 

The  chill  of  Paul's  christening  had  struck  home,  perhaps,  to  some  sensi- 
tive part  of  his  nature,  which  could  not  recover  itself  in  the  cold  shade  of 
his  &ther;  but  he  was  an  unfortunate  child  from  that  day.  Mrs.  Wickam 
often  said  she  never  see  a  dear  so  put  upon. 

Mrs.  Wickam  was  a  waiter's  wife — ^which  would  seem  equivalent  to 
being  any  other  man's  widow — ^whose  application  for  an  engagement  in 
Mr.  Dombey 's  service  had  been  favorably  considered,  on  aoeount  of  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  her  having  any  followers,  or  any  one  to  follow ; 
and  who,  from  within  a  day  or  two  of  Paul's  sharp  weaning,  had  been 
engaged  as  his  nurse.  Mrs.  Wickam  was  a  meek  woman,  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion, with  her  eyebrows  always  elevated,  and  her  head  always  drooping ; 
who  was  always  ready  to  pity  herself,  or  to  be  pitied,  or  to  pity  anybody 
else ;  and  who  had  a  surprising  natural  gift  of  viewing  all  subjects  in  an 
utterly  foriom  and  pitiable  light,  and  bringing  dreadful  precedents  to  bear 
upon  them,  andderivingthegreatest  consolationfromthe  exerciseof  that  talent. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  no  touch  of  this  quality  ever 
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reached  the  magnificent  knowledge  of  !Mr.  Dombey.  It  would  have  been 
remarkable,  indeed,  if  any  had ;  when  no  one  in  the  house — ^not  even  Mi*s. 
Chick  or  Miss  Tox — dared  ever  whisper  to  him  that  there  had,  on  any 
one  occasion,  been  the  least  reason  for  uneasiness  in  reference  to  little  Paul. 
He  had  settled,  within  himself,  that  the  child  must  necessarily  pass  through 
a  certain  routine  of  minor  maladies,  and  that  the  sooner  he  did  so  the 
better.  If  he  could  have  bought  him  off,  or  provided  a  substitute,  as  in 
the  case  of  an  unlucky  drawing  for  the  militia,  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
do  so,  on  Hberal  terms.  But  as  this  was  not  feasible,  he  merely  won- 
dered, in  his  haughty  manner,  now  and  then,  what  Nature  meant  by  it;  and 
comforted  himsdf  with  the  reflection  that  there  was  another  milestone 
passed  upon  the  road,  and  that  the  gi'eat  end  of  the  journey  lay  so  much 
the  nearer.  For  the  feeHng  uppermost  in  his  mind,  now  and  constantly 
intensifying,  and  increasing  in  it  as  Paul  grew  older,  was  impatience. 
Impatience  for  tlie  time  to  come,  when  his  visions  of  their  united  conse- 
quence and  grandeur  would  be  triumphantly  realized. 

Some  philosophers  tell  us  that  selfishness  is  at  the  root  of  our  best  loves 
•nd  affections.  Mr.  Dombey 's  young  child  was,  from  the  b^inning,  so 
distinctly  important  to  him  as  a  part  of  his  own  greatness,  or  (which  is  the 
same  thing)  of  the  greatness  of  Dombey  and  Son,  that  there  is  no  doubt 
his  parental  affection  might  have  been  easily  traced,  like  naany  a  goodly 
superstructure  of  fair  fame,  to  a  very  low  foundation.  But  he  loved  his 
son  with  all  the  love  he  had.  If  there  were  a  warm  place  in  his  frosty 
heart,  his  son  occupied  it;  if  its  very  hard  surface  could  receive  the  impres- 
sion of  any  image,  the  image  of  that  son  was  there ;  though  not  so  much 
as  an  infant,  or  as  a  boy,  but  as  a  grown  man — the  "  Son  "  of  the  Firm. 
Therefore  he  was  impatient  to  advance  into  the  future,  and  to  hurry  over 
the  intervening  passages  of  his  history.  Therefore  he  had  little  or  no 
anxiety  about  them,  in  spite  of  his  love ;  feeling  as  if  the  boy  had  a 
charmed  life,  and  must  become  the  man  with  whom  he  held  such  constant 
communication  in  his  thoughts,  and  for  whom  he  planned  and  projected, 
as  for  an  existing  reality,  every  day. 

Thus  Paul  grew  to  be  nearly  five  years  old.  He  was  a  pretty  little 
fellow;  though  there  was  something  wan  and  wistful  in  his  snudl  face,  that 
gave  occasion  to  many  significant  shakes  of  Mrs.  Wickam's  head,  and  many 
long-drawn  inin)urationfl  of  Mrs.  Wickam's  breath.  His  temper  gave 
abundant  pronuse  of  being  imperious  in  after  life ;  and  he  had  as  hopeful 
an  apprehension  of  his  own  importance,  and  the  rightful  subservience  of  all 
other  things  and  persons  to  it,  as  heart  could  desire.  He  was  childish 
and  sportive  enough  at  times,  and  not  of  a  sullen  disposition ;  but  he  had 
a  strange,  old-fashioned,  thoughtful  way,  at  other  times,  of  sitting  brooding 
in  his  miidature  arm-chair,  when  he  looked  (and  talked)  like  one  of  those 
terrible  little  Beings  in  the  Fairy  tales,  who,  at  a  himdredand  fifty  or  two 
hundred  years  of  age,  fantasticidly  represent  the  children  for  whom  they 
have  been  substituted.  He  would  frequently  be  stricken  with  this  preco- 
cious naood  upstairs  in  the  nursery ;  and  would  scxnetimes  lapse  into  it 
suddenly,  exdaiming  that  he  was  tired :  even  while  playing  with  Florence* 
or  driving  Miss  Tox  in  single  harness.  But  at  no  time  did  he  fall  into  it 
so  surely,  as  wh^  his  Uttle  chair  being  carried  down  into  his  father's  room, 
he  sat  there  with  him  after  dinner,  by  the  fire.  They  were  the  strangest 
pair  at  su)di  a  time  that  ever  firelight  shcme  upon.     Mr.  Dombey  so  erect 
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and  solemn,  gazing  at  tlie  blaze ;  his  little  image,  witli  an  old,  old,  face, 
peering  into  the  red  perspective  with  the  fixed  and  rapt  attention  of  a^sa^. 
Mr.  Dombey  entertaining  complicated  worldly  schemes  and  plans ;  the  little 
image  entertaining  Heaven  knows  what  wild  fancies,  half-formed  thoughts, 
and  wandering  speculations.  Mr.  Dombey  stiff  with  starch  and  arrogance ; 
the  little  image  by  inheritance,  and  in  nnconscions  imitation.  The  two  so 
veiy  much  ahke,  and  yet  so  monstrously  contrasted. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  they  had  both  been  perfectly  quiet  for  a 
long  time,  and  Mr.  Dombey  only  knew  that  the  child  was  awake  by  occa- 
sionally glancing  at  his  eye,  whore  the  bright  fire  was  sparkling  like'^a  jewel, 
little  Paul  broke  silence  iJius  ; 

"Papa!  what's  money?" 

The  abrupt  question  had  snch  immediate  reference  to  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Dombey's  thoughts,  that  Mr.  Dombey  was  quite  disconcerted. 

"  What  is  money,  Paul  ?  "  he  answered.     "  Money  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  child,  laying  his  hands  upon  the  elbows  of  his  little  chair, 
and  turning  the  old  face  up  towards  Mr.  Dombey's;  "  what  is  money  ?" 

Mr.  Dombey  was  in  a  difficulty.  He  would  have  liked  to  give  him 
some  explanation  involving  the  terms  circulating-medium,  cmrrency,  depre- 
dation of  currency,  paper,  bullion,  rates  of  exchange,  value  of  preaous 
metals  in  the  market,  and  so  forth ;  but  looking  down  at  the  little  chair, 
and  seeing  what  a  long  way  down  it  was,  he  answered:  '*  Gold,  and  silver, 
and  copper.     Guineas,  shifiings,  half-pence.     You  know  what  they  are?" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  what  they  are,"  said  Paul.  "  I  don't  mean  that.  Papa. 
I  mean,  what 's  money  after  all." 

Heaven  and  Earth,  how  old  his  face  was  as  he  turned  it  up  again 
towards  his  father's ! 

"  What  is  money  after  all !"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  backing  his  chair  a 
little,  that  he  might  the  better  gaze  in  sheer  amazement  at  the  presump- 
tuous  atom  that  propounded  such  an  inquiry. 

"I  mean.  Papa,  what  can  it  do?"  returned  Paul,  folding  his  arms  (they 
were  hardly  long  enough  to  fold),  and  looking  at  the  fire,  and  up  at  him, 
and  at  the  fire,  and  up  at  him  again. 

Mr.  Dombey  drew  his  chair  back  to  its  former  place,  and  patted  him 
on  the  head.  "You'll  know  better  bye-and-bye,  my  man,"  he  said. 
"  Money,  Paul,  can  do  anything."  He  took  hold  of  the  little  hand,  and 
beat  it  softly  against  one  of  his  own  as  he  said  so. 

But  Paul  got  his  hand  free  as  soon  as  he  could ;  and  rubbing  it  gently 
to  and  fro  on  the  elbow  of  his  chair,  as  if  his  wit  were  in  the  palm,  and 
he  were  sharpening  it — and  looking  at  the  fire  again,  as  though  the  fire 
had  been  his  adviser  and  prompter — ^repeated,  after  a  short  pause  : 
Anything,  Papa?" 

Yes.     Anything — almost,"  said  Mr.  Domb^. 
Anything  means  everything,  don't  it,  Papa  ?  "  asked  his  son :   not 
observing,  or  possibly  not  understanding,  the  qualification. 

"  It  includes  it :  yes,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Why  didn't  money  save  me  my  mama  ?  "  returned  the  child.  "  It 
isn't  cruel,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Cruel ! "  said  Mr.  Dombey,  settling  his  ncckdoth,  and  seeming  to 
resent  the  idea.     "  No.     A  good  thing  can't  be  cruel." 

"  If  it's  a  good  thing,  and  can  do  anything,"  said  the  little  fellow 
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thoughtfully,  as  he  looked  back  at  the  fire,  "  I  wonder  why  it  didn't  save 
me  my  mama." 

He  didn't  ask  the  question  of  his  father  this  time.  Perhaps  he  had 
seen,  with  a  child's  quickness,  that  it  had  ah*eady  made  his  father  uncom- 
fortable. But  he  repented  the  thought  aloud,  as  if  it  were  quite  an 
old  one  to  him,  and  had  troubled  him  very  much ;  and  sat  with  his  chin 
resting  on  his  hand,  stUl  cogitating  and  looking  for  an  explanation  in  the  fire. 

Mr.  Dombey  having  recovered  from  his  surprise,  not  to  say  his  alarm 
(for  it  was  the  very  first  occasion  on  which  the  chlLd  had  ever  broached  the 
subject  of  his  mother  to  him,  though  he  had  had  him  sitting  by  his  side, 
in  this  same  manner,  evening  after  evening),  expounded  to  him  how  that 
money,  though  a  Very  potent  spirit,  never  to  be  disparaged  on  any  account 
whatever,  could  not  keep  people. alive  whose  time  was  come  to  die;  and 
how  that  we  must  all  die,  unfortunately,  even  in  the  city,  though  we  were 
never  so  rich.  But  how  that  money  caused  us  to  be  honored,  feared,  re- 
spected, courted,  and  admired,  and  made  us  powerful  and  glorious  in  the 
eyes  of  all  men ;  and  how  that  it  could,  very  often,  even  keep  off  death, 
for  a  long  time  together.  How,  for  example,  it  had  secured  to  his  mama 
the  services  of  Mr.  Pilkins,  by  which  he,  Paul,  had  often  profited  himself ; 
likewise  of  the  great  Doctor  Parker  Peps,  whom  he  had  never  known.  And 
how  it  coidd  do  all,  that  could  be  done.  Tliis,  with  more  to  the  same 
purpose,  Mr.  Dombey  instilled  into  the  mind  of  his  son,  who  listened  atten- 
tively, and  seemed  to  understand  the  greater  part  of  what  was  said  to  him. 

*'  It  can't  make  me  strong  and  quite  well,  either.  Papa ;  can  it?"  asked 
Paul,  after  a  short  silence  :  rubbing  his  tiny  hands. 

"  Why,  you  are  strong  and  quite  well,"  returned  Mr.  Dombey.  "Are 
you  not  P  " 

Oh !  the  age  of  the  face  that  was  turned  up  again,  with  an  expression, 
half  of  n^elancholy,  half  of  slyness,  on  it  1 

"  You  are  as  strong  and  well  as  such  little  people  usually  are  ?  Eh  ?  " 
Baid  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Florence  is  older  than  I  am,  but  I'm  not  as  strong  and  well  as  Flo- 
rence, I  know,"  returned  the  child;  "and  I  believe  that  when  Florence  was 
as  little  as  me,  she  could  play  a  great  deal  longer  at  a  time  without  tiring 
herself.  I  am  so  tired  sometimes,"  said  little  Paul,  wanning  his  hands, 
and  looking  in  between  the  bars  of  the  grate,  as  if  some  ghostly  puppet- 
show  were  performing  there,  "  and  my  bones  ache  so  (Wickam  says  it's 
my  bones),  that  I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

"Ayel  But  that's  at  night,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  drawing  his  own 
chair  closer  to  his  son's,  and  laying  his  hand  gently  on  his  back; 
"little  people  should  be  tired  at  night,  for  then  they  sleep  well." 

"  Oh,  it 's  not  at  night,  Papa,'  returned  the  child,  "  it 's  in  the  day ; 
and  I  lie  down  in  Florence's  lap,  and  she  sings  to  me.  At  night  I  dreiun 
about  such  cu-ri-ous  things  1 " 

And  he  went  on,  warming  his  hands  again,  and  thinking  about  them, 
like  an  old  man  or  a  young  goblin. 

Mr.  Dombey  was  so  astonished,  and  so  uncomfortable,  and  so  perfectly 
at  a  loss  how  to  pursue  the  conversation,  that  he  could  only  sit  looking  at 
his  son  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  with  his  hand  resting  on  his  back,  as  if  it 
were  detained  there  by  some  magnetic  attraction.  Once  he  advanced  his 
other  hand,  and  tiumed  the  contemplative  face  towards  his  own  for  a 
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moment.  But  it  sought  the  fire  again  as  soon  as  he  released  it;  and 
remained,  addressed  towards  the  flickering  blaze,  until  the  nurse  appeared| 
to  summon  him  to  bed. 

"  I  want  Florence  to  come  for  me/'  said  Paul. 

"Won't  you  come  with  your  poor  Nur^  Wickam,  Master  Paul?" 
inquired  that  attendant,  with  great  pathos. 

"  No,  I  won't,"  replied  Paul,  composing  himself  in  his  arm-chair  again, 
like  the  master  of  the  house. 

Invoking  a  blessmg  upon  his  innocence,  Mrs.  Wickam  withdrew,  and 
presently  !blorence  appeared  in  her  stead.  The  child  immediately  started 
up  with  sudden  readiness  and  animation,  and  raised  towards  his  father 
in  bidding  him  good  night,  a  countenance  so  much  brighter,  so  much 
younger,  and  so  much  more  child-like  altogether,  that  Mr.  Dombey,  while 
he  felt  greatly  re-assured  by  the  change,  was  quite  amazed  at  it. 

After  th^  had  left  the  room  together,  he  tiiought  he  heard  a  soft  voice 
aanging;  and  remembering  that  Paul  had  said  his  sister  sung  to  him,  he  had 
the  cariositv  to  open  the  door  and  listen,  and  look  after  them.  She  was 
toiling  up  tne  great,  wide,  vacant  staircase,  with  him  in  her  arms ;  his  head 
was  lying  on  her  shoulder,  one  of  his  arms  thrown  negligently  round  her 
nedL  So  they  went,  toilii^  up;  she  singing  all  the  way,  and  Paul  sometimes 
crooning  out  a  feeble  accompaniment.  Mr.  Dombey  looked  after  them 
untQ  they  reached  the  top  of  the  staircase — ^not  without  halting  to  rest  by 
the  way — and  passed  out  of  his  sight;  and  then  he  still  stood  gazing 
upward,  until  the  dull  rays -of  the  moon,  glimmering  in  a  melancholy  manner 
through  the  dim  skylight,  sent  him  .back  to  his  own  room. 

Mrs.  Chick  and  Miss  Tox  were  convoked  in  eoundl  at  dinner  next  day ; 
and  when  the  cloth  was  removed,  Mr.  Dombey  opened  the  proceedings 
l^  requiring  to  be  informed,  without  any  gloss  or  reservation,  whether 
there  was  anything  the  matter  with  Paul,  and  what  Mr.  Pilldns  said 
about  him. 

For  the  child  is  hardly,"  said  Mr.  Dombey, "  as  stout  as  I  could  wish." 
With  your  usual  happy  discrimination,  my  dear  Paul,'*  returned  Mrs. 
Chick,  "  you  have  hit  the  point  at  once.  Our  darling  is  not  altogether  as 
stout  as  we  could  wish.  The  fiact  is,  that  his  mind  is  too  much  for  bun.  His 
soul  is  a  great  deal  too  large  for  his  frame.  I  am  sure  the  way  in  which 
that  dear  child  talks  1"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  shaking  her  head;  "no  one  would 
believe.  His  expressions,  Lucretia,  only  yesterday  upon  the  subject  of 
Funerals !— " 

<<  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  interrupting  her  testily,  "  that  some 
of  those  persons  upstairs  suggest  improper  subjects  to  the  child.  He  was 
speaking  to  me  last  night  about  his — about  his  Bones,"  said  'Mi.  Dombey, 
laying  an  irritated  stress  upon  the  word.  "  What  on  earth  has  anybody 
to  do  with  the — with  the — ^Bones  of  my  son?  He  is  not  a  living  skeleton, 
I  suppose.' 

"  Very  fer  from  it,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  with  unspeakable  expression. 

"  I  hope  so,"  returned  her  brother.  "  Funerals  again !  who  talks  to 
the  child  of  funerals?  We  are  not  undertakers,  or  mutes,  or  grave-diggers, 
I  believe." 

"  Very  for  from  it,"  interposed  Mrs.  Chick,  with  the  same  profound 
expression  as  before. 

Then  who  puts  such  things  into  his  head?"  said  !Mr.  Dombey. 
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"  Really  I  was  quite  dismayed  and  shocked  last  night.    Who  puts  such 
thin^  into  his  head,  Louisa?  '* 

"  Afy  dear  Paul,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "it  is  of 
no  use' inquiring.  I  do  not  tliink,  I  will  tell  you  candidly,  that  Wickam 
is  a  person  of  very  cheerful  mints,  or  what  one  would  call  a — " 

**  A  daughter  of  Momus,'^Iiss  Tox  softly  suggested. 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Mrs.  Chick ;  "  but  she  is  exceedingly  attentive  and 
useful,  and  not  at  all  presumptuous ;  indeed  I  never  saw  a  more  biddable 
woman.  If  the  deajr  child,"  pursued  Mrs.  Chick,  in  the  tone  of  one  who 
was  summing  up  what  had  been  previously  quite  agreed  upon,  instead  of 
saying  it  all  for  the  first  time,  "is  a  httle  weakened  by  that  last  attack,  and 
is  not  in  quite  such  vigorous  health  as  we  could  wish ;  and  if  he  has  some 
temporary  weakness  in  his  system,  and  does  occasionally  seem  about  to 
lose,  for  the  moment,  the  use  of  his — " 

Mrs.  Chick  was  afraid  to  say  limbs,  after  Mr.  Dombey's  recent  objection 
to  bones,  and  therefore  waited  for  a  suggestion  from  Miss  Tox^  who,  true 
to  her  office,  hazarded  "  members." 

"  Members !  "  repeated  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  I  think  the  medical  gentleman  mentioned  legs  this  morning,  my  dear 
Louisa,  did  he  not,"  said  Miss  Tox. 

"  Why,  of  course  he  did,  my  love,"  retorted  Mrs.  Chick,  mildly  reproach- 
ful. "How  can  you  ask  me?  You  heard  him.  I  say,  if  our  dear  Paul  should 
lose,  for  the  moment,  the  use  of  his  legs,  tliese  are  casualties  common  to 
many  children  at  his  time  of  life,  and  not  to  be  prevented  by  any  care  or 
caution.    The  sooner  you  understand  that,  Paul,  and  admit  that,  the  better." 

"Surely  you  must  know,  Louisa,"  observed  IVIr.  Dombey,  "that  I 
don't  question  your  natural  devotion  to,  and  natural  regard  for,  the  friture 
head  of  my  house.  Mr.  PilJdns  saw  Paul  this  morning,  I  believe?"  said 
Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Yes,  he  did,"  returned  his  sister.  "  Miss  Tox  and  myself  were 
present.  Miss  Tox  and  myself  are  always  present.  We  make  a  point  of 
it.  Mr.  Pilkins  has  seen  lum  for  some  days  past,  and  a  very  clever  man  I 
believe  liim  to  be.  He  says  it  is  notliing  to  speak  of;  which  I  can  confirm, 
if  that  is  any  consolation ;  but  he  recommended,  to-day,  sea-air.  Very 
wisely,  Paul,  I  feel  convinced." 

"  Sea-air,"  repeated  Mr.  Dombey,  looking  at  his  sister. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  made  imeasy  by,  in  that,"  said  Mrs.  Chick.  "  My 
George  and  Frederick  were  both  ordered  sea-air,  when  they  were  about  his 
age ;  and  I  have  been  ordered  it  myself  a  great  many  times.  I  quite  agree* 
with  you,  Paul,  that  perhaps  topics  may  be  incautiously  mentioned  upstairs 
before  him,  which  it  would  be  as  well  for  his  little  mind  not  to  expatiate 
upon ;  but  I  really  don't  see  how  that  is  to  be  helped,  in  the  case  of 
a  child  of  his  quickness.  K.he  were  a  common  child,  there  would  be 
nothing  in  it.  I  must  say  I  think,  with  IVIiss  Tox,  that  a  short  absence 
fi*om  this  house,  the  air  of  Brighton,  and  the  bodily  and  mental  training 
of  so  judicious  a  person  as  Mrs.  Pipcliin  for  instance — " 

"Wlio  is  Mrs.  Pipchin,  Louisa?"  asked  Mr.  Dombey;  aghast  at  this 
amiliar  introduction  of  a  name  he  had  never  heard  before. 

"  Airs.  Pipchin,  my  dear  Paul,"  returned  liis  sister,  "  is  an  elderly  lady 
— Miss  Tox  knows  her  whole  history — who  has  for  some  time  devoted  all 
the  energies  of  her  mind,  with  the  greatest  success,  to  the  study  and  treat- 
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ment  of  infancy,  and  who  has  been  extremely  well  oonnected.  Her 
husband  broke  his  heart  in — ^how  did  you  say  her  husband  brc^e  his 
heart,  my  dear?     I  forget  the  precise  drcumstances." 

''  In  pumping  water  out  of  the  Peruvian  Mines,"  replied  Miss  Tox. 
"  Not  being  a  Pumper  himself,  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  glancing  at 
her  brother ;  and  it  really  did  seem  necessary  to  offer  the  explanation,  for 
Miss  Tox  had  spoken  of  him  as  if  he  had  died  at  the  handle ;  *'  but  having 
invested  money  in  the  speculation,  which  failed.  I  believe  that  Mrs. 
Pipchin*s  management  of  children  is  quite  astonishing.  I  have  heard  it 
oommended  in  private  drcles  ever  since  I  was — dear  me — how  high!'* 
Mrs.  Chick's  eye  wandered  round  the  bookcase  near  the  bust  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
which  was  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground. 

"  Perhaps  I  should  say  of  Mrs.  Pipchin,  my  dear  Sir,"  observed  Miss 
Tox,  with  an  ingenuous  blush,  ''having  been  so  pointedly  referred  to, 
that  the  encomium  which  has  been  passed  upon  her  by  your  sweet  sister 
is  well  merited.  Many  ladies  and  gentlemen,  now  grown  up  to  be  interest* 
ing  members  of  society,  have  b^n  indebted  to  her  care.  The  humble 
individual  who  addresses  you  was  once  under  her  (^large.  I  believo 
juvenile  nobility  itself  is  no  stranger  to  her  establishment." 

"  Do  I  understand  that  this  respectable  matron  keeps  an  establishment. 
Miss  Tox?"  inquired  Mr.  Dombey,  condescendingly. 

"  Why,  I  really  don't  know,"  rejoined  that  lady,  "  i^diether  I  am  justified 
in  calling  it  so.  It  is  not  a  Preparatory  Sdiool  by  any  means.  Should  I 
express  my  meaning,"  said  Miss  Tox,  with  peculiar  sweetness,  "  if  I  demg* 
nated  it  an  infantine  Boarding-House  of  a  very  sdect  description  P" 

''  On  an  exceedingly  limited  and  particular  scale,"  suggested  Mrs.  Chick» 
with  a  glance  at  her  brother. 

"  Oh  1  Exdusion  iUelf !"  said  Miss  Tox. 

There  was  something  in  this.  Mrs.  Pipchin's  husband  having  brokea 
has  heart  of  the  Peruvian  mines  was  good.  It  had  a  rich  sound.  Besides, 
Mr.  Dombey  was  in  a  state  almost  amounting  to  consternation  at  the  idea 
of  P^  remaining  where  he  was  one  horn*  after  his  removal  had  been 
reocNDomaided  by  the  medical  practitioner.  It  was  a  stoppage  and  delay 
upon  the  road  the  child  must  traverse,  slowly  at  the  best,  bdbre  the  goid 
was  reached.  Their  recommendation  of  Mrs.  Pipchin  had  great  weight  vdth 
him ;  for  he  knew  that  they  were  jealous  of  any  interference  with  their 
charge,  and  he  never  for  a  moment  took  it  into  account  that  they  might  be 
solicitous  to  divide  a  responsibility,  of  which  he  had,  as  shown  just  now, 
fais  own  established  views.  Broke  his  heart  of  the  Peruvian  mines,  mused 
Mr.  Dombey.     Well !  a  very  respectable  way  of  doing  it. 

"  Supposing  we  should  decide,  on  to-morrow's  inquiries,  to  send  Paul 
down  to  Brighton  to  this  lady,  who  would  go  with  him?"  inquired  Mr. 
Dombey,  after  some  reflection. 

"  I  don't  think  you  could  send  the  child  anywhere  at  present  without 
Florence,  my  dear  Paul,"  returned  his  sister,  hesitating.     "  It 's  quite  an 
infatuation  with  him.     He 's  very  young,  you  know,  and  has  his  fancies." 
Mr.  Dombey  turned  his  head  away,  and  going  slowly  to  the  book-case, 
and  unlocking  it,  brought  back  a  book  to  read. 

-  *'  Anybody  else,  Louisa  ?"  he  said,  without  looking  up,  and  turning  ovar 
the  leaves. 

*'  WidLam,  of  course.  Wickam  would  be  quite  sufficient,  I  should  say,'* 
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returned  his  sister.  "  Paul  being  in  such  hands  as  Mrs.  Pipchin's,  you 
could  liardly  send  anybody  who  would  be  a  further  check  upon  her*  You 
If  ould  go  down  yourself  once  a-week  at  least,  of  course.*' 

"  Of  course,"  said  !Mj.  Dombey ;  and  sat  looking  at  one  page  for  an 
hoiur  afterwards,  without  reading  one  word. 

This  celebrated  Mrs  Pipchin  was  a  marvellous  ill-favored,  ill-conditioned 
old  lady,  of  a  stooping  figure,with  a  mottled  face,  like  bad  marble,  a  hook 
nose,  and  a  hard  grey  eye,  that  looked  as  if  it  might  have  been  hammered 
at  on  an  anvil  without  sustaining  any  ii^uiy.  Forty  years  at  least  had 
elapsed  since  the  Peruvian  mines  had  been  the  death  of  Mr.  Pipchin ;  but 
his  relict  still  wore  black  bombazeen,  of  such  a  lustreless,  deep,  dead,  sombre 
shade,  that  gas  itself  couldn't  light  her  up  after  dark,  and  her  presence 
was  a  quencher  to  any  number  of  candles.  She  was  generally  spoken  of 
as  "  a  great  manager"  of  children ;  and  the  secret  of  her  management 
was,  to  give  them  everything  that  they  didn't  like,  and  notliing  that  they 
did — ^which  was  found  to  sweeten  their  dispositions  very  much.  She  was 
such  a  bitter  old  lady,  that  one  was  tempted  to  believe  there  had  been 
some  mistake  in  the  application  of  the  Peruvian  macliinery,  and  that  all  her 
waters  of  gladness  and  milk  of  human  kindness  had  been  pumped  out  diy* 
instead  of  the  mines. 

The  Castle  of  this  ogress  and  child-queller  was  in  a  steep  bye-street  at 
Brighton;  where  the  soU  was  more  than  usually  chalky,  flinty,  and  sterile, 
and  the  houses  were  more  than  usually  brittle  and  thin ;  where  the  small 
front-gardens  had  the  unaccountable  property  of  producing  nothing  but 
marigolds,  whatever  was  sown  in  them ;  and  where  snails  were  ooQstanUy 
discovered  holding  on  to  the  street  doors,  and  other  public  places  they 
were  not  expected  to  ornament,  with  the  tenacity  of  cupping-glasses.  In 
the  winter  time  the  air  couldn't  be  got  out  of  the  Castle,  and  in  the 
summer-time  it  couldn't  be  got  in.  There  was  such  a  continual  reverbera- 
tion of  wind  in  it,  that  it  sounded  like  a  great  shell,  which  the  inhabitants 
were  obliged  to  hold  to  their  ears  night  and  day,  whether  they  liked  it  or 
no.  It  was  not,  naturally,  a  fresh-smelling  house;  and  in  the  window  c^ 
the  front  parlour,  which  was  never  opened,  Mrs.  Pipchin  kept  a  collection 
of  plants  in  pots,  which  imparted  an  earthy  flavor  of  their  own  to  the 
establishment.  However  choice  examples  of  their  kind,  too,  these  plants 
were  of  a  kind  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  embowerment  of  Mrs.  Pipchin. 
There  were  half-a-dozen  specimens  of  the  cactus,  writhing  round  bits  of 
lath,  like  hairy  serpents ;  another  specimen  shooting  out  broad  daws,  like 
a  green  lobster;  several  creeping  vegetables,  possessed  of  sticky  and 
adhesive  leaves ;  and  one  uncomfortable  flower-pot  hanging  to  the  ceiling, 
which  appeared  to  have  boiled  over,  and  tickling  people  underneath  with 
its  long  green  ends,  reminded  them  of  spiders — ^in  which  Mrs.  Pipchin's 
dwelling  was  uncommonly  prolific,  though  perhaps  it  challenged  competi- 
tion still  more  proudly,  in  the  season,  in  point  of  earwigs. 

Mrs.  Pipchin's  scale  of  charges  being  high,  however,  to  aU  who  could  afford 
to  pay,  and  Mrs.  Pipchin  very  seldom  sweetening  the  equable  acidity  of 
her  nature  in  favor  of  anybody,  she  was  held  to  be  an  old  lady  of  remark- 
able firmness,  who  was  quite  scientific  in  her  knowledge  of  the  childish 
character.  On  this  reputation,  and  on  the  broken  heart  of  Mr.  Pipchin^ 
she  had  contrived,  taking  one  year  with  another,  to  eke  out  a  tolerably 
sufficient  living,  since  her  husband's  demise.   Within  three  days  after  Mrs. 
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Chidc's  first  allusion  to  her,  this  excellent  old  lady  had  the  satisfaction  of 
anticLpating  a  handsome  addition  to  her  current  receipts,  from  the  pocket 
of  Mr.  Dombey;  and  of  receiving  Florence  and  her  Httle  brother  Paul,  a^ 
inmates  of  the  Castle. 

Mrs.  Chick  and  Miss  Tox,  who  had  brought  them  down  on  the  previous 
night  (which  they  all  passed  at  an  Hotel),  had  just  driven  away  from  the 
door,  on  their  journey  home  again ;  and  Mrs.  Pipchin,  with  her  back  to 
the  fire,  stood,  reviewing  the  new-comers,  like  an  old  soldier.  Mre.  Pip- 
chin's  middle-aged  niece,  her  good-natured  and  devoted  slave,  but  possess- 
ing a  gaunt  and  iron-bound  aspect,  and  much  afflicted  with  boils  on  her 
nose,  was  divesting  Master  Bitherstone  of  the  dean  collar  he  had  worn  on 
parade.  Miss  Pankey,  the  only  other  little  boarder  at  present,  had  that 
moment  been  walked  off  to  the  Castle  Dungeon  (an  empty  apartment  at 
the  back,  devoted  to  correctional  purposes),  for  having  sniffed  thrice,  in 
the  presence  of  visitors. 

"Well,  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Pipchin  to  Paul,  "how  do  you  think  you  shall 
like  me?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  like  you  at  all,"  replied  Paul.  "  I  want  to  go 
away.    This  isn't  my  house." 

"No.     It's  mine,"  retorted  Mrs.  Pipchin. 

"  It's  a  very  nasty  one,"  said  Paul. 

"There's  a  worse  place  in  it  than  this  though,"  said  Mis.  Pipchin, 
**  where  we  shut  up  our  bad  boys." 

"  Has  he  ever  been  in  it  ? "  asked  Paid :  pointing  out  Master 
Bitherstojie. 

Mrs.  Pipchin  nodded  assent ;  and  Paul  had  enough  to  do,  for  the  rest  of 
that  day,  in  survqring  Master  Bitherstone  from  head  to  foot,  and  watching 
all  the  workings  of  his  countenance,  with  the  interest  attaching  to  a  boy 
of  mysterious  and  temble  experiences. 

At  one  o'clock  there  was  a  dinner,  diiefly  of  the  farinaceous  and  vege- 
table kind,  when  Miss  Pankey  (a  mild  little  blue-eyed  morsel  of  a  child, 
who  was  shampoo'd  every  morning,  and  seemed  in  danger  of  being  rubbed 
awi^,  altogether)  was  led  in  from  captivity  by  the  ogress  herself,  and 
instructed  that  nobody  who  sniffed  bdbre  visitors  ever  went  to  Heaven. 
When  this  great  truth  had  been  thoroughly  impressed  upon  her,  she  was 
regaled  with  rice;  and  subsequently  repeated  the  form  of  grace  established 
in  the  Castle,  in  which  there  was  a  special  clause,  thanking  Mrs.  Pipchin 
for  a  good  dhmer.  Mrs.  Pipchin's  niece,  Berinthia,  took  cold  pork.  Mrs. 
Pipdmi,  whose  constitution  required  warm  nourishment,  made  a  special 
repast  of  mutton-chops,  which  were  brought  in  hot  and  hot,  between  two 
plates,  and  smelt  very  nice. 

As  it  rained  after  dinner,  and  they  couldn't  go  out  walking  on  the  beach, 
and  Mrs.  Pipchin's  constitution  required  rest  after  chops,  they  went  away 
with  Berry  (otherwise  Berinthia)  to  the  Dungeon;  an  empty  room  looking 
out  upon  a  chalk  wall  and  a  water-butt,  and  made  ghastly  by  a  ragged 
fireplace  without  any  stove  in  it.  Enlivened  by  company,  however,  this 
was  the  best  pkce  after  all;  for  Berry  played  with  them  there,  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  a  game  at  romps  as  much  as  they  did;  until  Mrs.  Pipchin  knock- 
ing angrily  at  the  wall,  like  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost  revived,  they  left  off,  and 
Beny  toM  them  stories  in  a  whisper  until  twilight. 

For,  tea  there  was  plenty  of  milk  and  water,  and  bread  and  butter,  with 
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a  little  bkck  tea-pot  for  Mrs.  Pipcbin  and  Berry,  and  buttered  toast 
unlimited  for  Mrs.  Pipchin,  which  was  brought  in,  hot  and  hot,  like  the 
chops.  Though  Mrs.  Pipchin  got  very  greasy,  outside,  over  this  dish,  it 
didn't  seem  to  lubricate  her,  internally,  at  all ;  for  she  was  as  fierce  as  ever, 
and  the  hard  grey  eye  knew  no  softening. 

After  tea.  Berry  brought  out  a  little  workbox,  with  the  Eoyal  Pavilion 
on  the  lid,  aiid  fell  to  working  busily ;  while  Mrs.  Pipchin,  having  put  on 
her  spectacles  and  opened  a  great  volume  bound  in  green  baize,  bc^an  to 
nod.  And  whenever  Mrs.  Pipchin  caught  herself  falling  forward  into  the  fire, 
and  woke  up,  she  filliped  Master  Bitherstone  on  the  nose  for  nodding  too. 

At  last  it  was  the  children's  bed  time,  and  after  prayers  they  went  to 
bed.  As  little  Miss  Pankey  was  afraid  of  sleeping  alone  in  the  dark,  Mrs. 
Pipchin  always  made  a  point  of  driving  her  up  stairs  herself,  like  a  sheep ; 
and  it  was  cheerful  to  hear  Miss  Pankey  moaning  long  afterwards,  in  the 
least  eligible  chamber,  and  Mrs.  Pipchin  now  and  then  going  in  to  shake 
her.  At  about  half-past  nine  o'clock  the  od9ur  of  a  warm  sweet-bread 
(Mrs.  Pipchin's  constitution  wouldn't  go  to  sleep  without  sweet-bread) 
diversified  the  prevailing  fragrance  of  the  house,  which  Mrs.  Wickam  said 
was  "  a  smell  of  building ;"  and  slumber  fell  upon  the  Castle  shortly  after. 

The  breakfast  next  morning  was  like  the  tea  over  night,  except  that  Mrs. 
Pipchin  took  her  roll  instead  of  toast,  and  seemed  a  little  more  irate  when  it 
was  over.  Master  Bitherstone  read  aloud  to  the  rest  a  pedigree  from 
Genesis  (judiciously  selected  by  Mxs.  Pipchin),  getting  over  the  names 
with  the  ease  and  deamess  of  a  person  tumbling  up  the  treadmill.  That 
done,  IMiss  Pankey  was  borne  away  to  be  shampoo'd;  and  Master  Bither- 
stone to  have  something  else  done  to  him  with  salt  water,  from  which 
he  always  returned  very  blue  and  dejected.  Paul  and  Florence  went  out 
in  the  meantime  on  the  beach  with  Wickam — ^who  was  constantly  in  tears 
— and  at  about  noon  Mrs.  Pipchin  presided  over  some  early  readings.  It 
being  a  part  of  Mrs.  Pipchin's  system  not  to  encourage  a  child^s  mind  to 
develop  and  expand  itself  like  a  young  flower,  but  to  open  it  by  force  like 
an  oyster,  the  moral  of  these  lessons  was  usually  of  a  violent  and  stun- 
ning character  :  the  hero — a  naughty  boy — ^seldom,  in  the  mildest 
catastrophe,  being  finished  ofi*  by  anything  less  than  a  lion,  or  a  bear. 

Such  was  life  at  Mrs.  Pipchin's.  On  Saturday  Mr.  Dombey  came  down ; 
and  Florence  and  Paul  would  go  to  his  Hotel,  and  have  tea.  They  passed 
the  whole  of  Sunday  with  him,  and  generally  rode  out  before  dinner;  and 
on  these  occasions  Mr.  Dombey  seemed  to  grow,  like  Falstaff's  assailants, 
and  instead  of  being  one  man  in  buckram,  to  become  a  dozen.  Sunday 
evening  was  the  most  melancholy  evening  in  the  week ;  for  Mrs.  Pipchin 
always  made  a  point  of  being  particularly  cross  on  Sunday  nights.  Miss 
Pankey  was  generally  brought  back  from  an  aunt's  at  Bottendean,  in  deep 
distress ;  and  Master  Bitherstone,  whose  felatives  were  all  in  India,  and 
who  was  required  to  sit,  between  the  services,  in  an  erect  position  with  his 
head  against  the  parlor  wall  neither  moving  hand  nor  foot,  suffered  so 
acutely  in  his  young  spirits  that  he  once  asked  Florence,  on  a  Sunday 
night,  if  she  could  give  him  any  idea  of  the  way  back  to  Bengal. 

But  it  was  generally  said  that  Mrs.  Pipchin  was  a  woman  of  system 
with  children  ;  and  no  doubt  she  was.  Certainly  the  wild  ones  went  home 
tame  enough,  after  sojourning  for  a  few  months  beneath  her  hospitable  roof. 
It  was  generally  said,  too,  that  it  was  highly  creditable  of  Mrs.  Pipchin  to 
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have  devoted  herself  to  this  way  of  hfe,  and  to  have  made  such  a  sacrifice 
of  her  feelings,  and  such  a  resolute  stand  against  her  troubles,  when  Mr. 
Pipchin  broke  his  heart  in  the  Peruvian  mines. 

At  this  exemplary  old  lady,  Paul  would  sit  staring  in  his  little  arm  chair 
by  the  fire,  for  any  length  of  time.  He  never  seemed  to  know  what  weari- 
ness was,  when  he  was  looking  fixedly  at  Mrs.  Pipchin.  He  was  not  fond 
of  her ;  he  was  not  afiraid  of  her ;  but  in  those  old  old  moods  of  his,  she 
seemed  to  have  a  grotesque  attraction  for  him.  There  he  would  sit,  looking 
at  her,  and  warming  his  hands,  and  looking  at  her,  until  he  sometimes 
quite  confounded  Mrs.  Pipchin,  C^ess  as  she  was.  Once  she  asked  him, 
when  they  were  alone,  what  he  was  thinking  about. 

"You,"  said  Paul,  without  the  least  reserve. 

"  And  what  are  you  thinking  about  me  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Pipchin. 

^'  I  am  thinking  how  old  you  must  be,'*  said  Paid. 

"  You  mustn't  say  such  things  as  that,  young  gentleman,"  returned  the 
dame.     "  That  'U  never  do." 
Why  not?"  asked  Paul. 

Because  it 's  not  pohte,"  said  Mrs.  Pipchin,  snappishly. 
Not  polite?  "said  Paul. 

"  No.'' 

"  It  'a  not  polite,"  said  Paul  innocently,  "  to  eat  all  the  mutton-chops 
and  toast,  Wickam  says." 

"  Wickam,"  retorted  Mrs.  Pipchin,  coloring,  "  is  a  wicked,  impudent, 
bold-faoed  hussy." 

"  What 's  that  ?  "  inquired  PauL 

"  Never  you  mind,  Sir,"  retorted  Mrs.  Pipchin.  "  Bemember  the  story 
of  the  little  boy  that  was  gored  to  death  by  a  mad  bull  for  asking  questions." 

"  If  the  buU  was  mad,"  said  Paul,  "  how  did  ie  know  that  the  boy  had 
asked  questions  ?  Nobody  can  go  and  whisper  secrets  to  a  mad  buU.  I 
don't  believe  that  story." 

"  You  don't  believe  it,  Sir  ?"  repeated  Mrs.  Pipchin,  amazed. 

"  No,"  said  Paul. 

"  Not  if  it  should  happen  to  have  been  a  tame  bull,  you  little  Infidel  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Pipchin. 

As  Paul  had  not  considered  the  subject  in  that  light,  and  had  founded 
his  condnsions  on  the  alleged  lunacy  of  the  bull,  he  allowed  hunself  to  be 
put  down  for  the  present.  But  he  sat  turning  it  over  in  his  mind,  with 
such  an  obvious  intention  of  fixing  Mrs.  Pipchin  presently,  that  even  that 
hardy  old  lady  deemed  it  prudent  to  retreat  until  he  should  have  forgotten 
the  subject. 

From  that  time,  Mrs.  Pipchiu  appeared  to  have  something  of  the  same 
odd  kind  of  attraction  towards  Paul,  as  Paul  had  towards  her.  She  would 
make  him  move  his  chair  to  her  side  of  the  fire,  instead  of  sitting  opposite ; 
and  there  he  would  remain  in  a  nook  between  Mi's.  Pipchin  and  the  fender, 
with  all  the  light  of  his  little  face  absorbed  into  the  black  bombazeen 
drapeiy,  studying  every  Hue  and  wrinkle  of  her  countenance,  and  peering 
at  the  hard  gr^  eye,  imtil  Mrs.  Pipchin  was  sometimes  fain  to  shut  it,  on 
pretoice  of  dozing.  Mrs.  Pipchin  had  an  old  black  cat,  who  generally  lay 
coiled  upon  the  centre  foot  of  the  fender,  purring  egotistically,  and  ^viddng 
at  the  fire  imtil  the  contracted  pupils  of  his  eyes  were  like  tvro  notes  of 
admiration.     The  good  old  lady  might  have   been — not  to  record  it 
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disrespectfufly — a  witch,  and  Paul  md  the  cat  her  two  familiars,  as  they 
all  sat  by  tlie  fire  together.  It  would  have  been  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
appeai'ance  of  the  party  if  they  had  all  sprung  up  the  chimney  in  a  high 
wind  one  night,  and  never  been  heard  of  any  more. 

This,  however,  never  came  to  pass,  llie  cat,  and  Paul,  and  Mrs. 
Pipchin,  were  constantly  to  be  found  in  their  usual  places  after  dark ;  and 
Paul,  eschewing  the  companionship  of  Master  Bitherstone,  went  on  study- 
ing Mrs.  Pipchin,  and  the  cat,  and  the  fire,  night  after  night,  as  if  they 
were  a  book  of  neci-omancy,  in  three  volumes. 

Mrs,  Wickam  put  her  own  construction  on  Paul's  eccentricities ;  and 
being  confirmed  in  her  low  spirits  by  a  perplexed  view  of  chimneys  from 
the  room  where  she  was  accustomed  to  sit,  and  by  the  noise  of  the  wind, 
and  by  the  general  dulness  (gashliness  was  Mrs.  Wickam's  strong  expres- 
sion) of  her  present  life,  deduced  the  most  dismal  reflections  from  the  fore- 
going premises.  It  was  a  part  of  Mrs.  Pipchin's  policy  to  prevent  her  own 
"  young  hussy  " — ^that  was  Mrs.  Pipchin's  generic  name  for  female  servant — 
from  communicating  with  Mrs.  Wickam :  to  which  end  she  devoted  much 
of  her  time  to  concealing  herself  behind  doors,  and  springing  out  on  that 
devoted  maiden,  whenever  she  made  an  approach  towards  Mrs.  Wickam*s 
apartment.  But  Berry  was  free  to  hold  what  converse  she  could  in  that 
quarter,  consistently  with  the  discharge  of  the  multifturious  duties  at  which 
she  toiled  incessantly  from  morning  to  night ;  and  to  Berry,  Mrs.  Wickam 
imburdened  her  mind. 

"  What  a  pretty  fellow  he  is  when  he 's  asleep  !"  said  Berry,  stopping 
to  look  at  Paul  in  bed,  one  night  when  she  took  up  Mrs.  Wickam's  supper. 

«  Ah !"  sighed  Mrs.  Wickam.     "  He  need  be." 

"  Why,  he  's  not  ugly  when  he  's  awake,"  observed  Beny. 

**  No,  Ma'am.  Oh,  no.  No  more  was  my  uncle's  Betsey  Jane,"  said 
Mrs.  Wickam. 

Berry  looked  as  if  she  would  like  to  trace  the  connection  of  ideas 
between  Paul  Dombey,  and  Mrs.  Wickam's  uncle's  Betsey  Jane. 

"  My  uncle's  wife,"  Mrs.  Wickam  went  on  to  say,  "  died  just  like 
Ms  mama.  My  uncle's  child  took  on  just  as  Master  Paul  do.  My  uncle's 
child  made  people's  blood  run  cold,  sometimes,  she  did !" 

«  How  ?  ^  asked  Berry. 

'<  I  wouldn't  have  sat  up  all  night  alone  with  Betsey  Jane ! "  said  Mi's. 
Wickam,  "not  if  you'd  have  put  Wickam  into  business  next  morning 
for  himself.     I  couldn't  have  done  it.  Miss  Berry." 

Miss  Berry  naturally  asked  why  not  ?  But  Mrs.  Wickam,  agreeably 
to  the  usage  of  some  ladies  in  her  condition,  pursued  her  own  branch  of 
the  subject,  ^without  any  compunction. 

**  Betsey  Jane,"  said  Mrs.  Wickam,  *'  was  as  sweet  a  child  as  I  could 
vnsh  to  see.  I  couldn't  wish  to  see  a  sweeter.  Everything  that  a  child 
could  have  in  the  way  of  illnesses,  Betsey  Jane  had  come  through.  The 
cramps  was  as  common  to  her,"  said  Mrs.  Wickam,  "  as  biles  is  to  your- 
self, Miss  Berry."     Miss  Berry  involuntarily  wrinkled  her  nose. 

"  But  Betsey  Jane,"  said  Mrs.  Wickam,  lowering  her  voice,  and  look- 
ing round  the  room,  and  towards  Paul  in  bed,  "  had  been  minded,  in  her 
cradle,  by  her  departed  mother.  I  couldn't  say  how,  nor  I  couldn't  say 
when,  nor  I  couldn't  say  whether  the  dear  child  knew  it  or  not,  but  Betsey 
Jane  had  been  watched  by  her  mother^   Miss  Berry !     You  may  say 
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iiOBsense !  I  an't  offended.  Miss.  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  think  in 
your  own  conscience  that  it  is  nonsense ;  you  '11  find  your  spirits  all  the 
bett^  for  it  in  this — ^you  'U  excuse  my  being  so  free — ^in  this  burying- 
ground  of  a  place  ;  which  is  wearing  of  me  down.  Master  Paul 's  a  little 
restless  in  his  sleep.     Pat  his  tack,  if  you  please." 

"  Of  course  you  think,"  said  Berry,  gently  doing  what  she  was  asked, 
"  that  ke  has  been  nursed  by  his  mother,  too  ?  " 

"  Betsey  Jane,"  returned  Mrs.  Wickam  in  her  most  solemn  tones,  "  was 
put  upon  as  that  child  has  been  put  upon,  and  changed  as  that  child 
has  changed.  I  have  seen  her  sit,  oflen  and  often,  think,  think,  think- 
ing, like  him.  I  have  seen  her  look,  often  and  often,  old,  old,  old,  like  him. 
I  hare  heard  her,  many  a  time,  talk  just  like  him.  I  consider  that  child 
and  Betsey  Jane  oa  the  same  footing  entirely.  Miss  Beny." 
"  Is  your  uncle's  child  alive  ?  "  asked  Berry. 

*'  Yes,  Miss,  she  is  alive,"  returned  Mrs.  Wickam  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
for  it  was  erident  Miss  Berry  expected  the  reverse;  "  and  is  married  to 
a  silver-chaser.  Oh  yes.  Miss,  She  is  alive,"  said  Mrs.  Wickam,  laying 
strong  stress  on  her  nominative  case. 

It  being  dear  that  somebody  was  dead,  Mrs.  Pipchin's  niece  inquired 
who  it  was. 

"  I  wouldn't  wish  to  make  you  uneasy,"  returned  Mrs.  Wickam,  pur- 
suing her  supper.     "  Don't  ask  me." 

Thia  was  the  surest  way  of  being  asked  again.  Miss  Berry  repeated 
her  question,  therefore ;  and  after  some  resistance,  and  reluctance,  Mrs. 
Wickam  laid  down  her  knife,  and  again  glancing  round  the  room  and  at 
Paul  in  bed,  replied : 

"  She  took  fancies  to  people ;  whimsical  fancies,  some  of  them  ;  others, 
affections  that  one  might  expect  to  see — only  stronger  than  common. 
They  an  died." 

'Aiis  was  so  very  unexpected  and  awful  to  Mrs.  Pipchin's  niece,  that 
she  sat  upright  on  the  hard  edge  of  the  bedstead,  breathing  short,  and 
surveying  her  informant  with  looks  of  undisguised  alarm. 

Mrs.  Wickam  shook  her  left  forefinger  stealthily  towards  the  bed  where 
Florence  lay;  then  turned  it  upside  down,  and  made  several  emphatic 
points  at  the  floor;  immediately  below  which  was  the  parlor  in  which 
Mrs.  Pipchin  habitually  consumed  the  toast. 

"  Bemember  my  words.  Miss  Berry,"  said  Mrs.  Wickam,  "  and  be 
thankful  that  Master  Paul  is  not  too  fond  of  you.  I  am,  that  he 's  not 
too  fond  of  me,  I  assure  you ;  though  there  isn't  much  to  live  for — ^you  '11 
excuse  my  being  so  free — ^in  this  jail  of  a  house  1" 

Miss  Berry's  emotion  might  have  led  to  her  patting  Paul  too  hard  on 
the  back,  or  might  have  produced  a  cessation  of  that  soothing  monotony, 
but  he  tiumed  in  his  bed  just  now,  and,  presently  awaking,  sat  up  in  it  with 
his  hair  hot  and  wet  from  the  effects  of  some  childish  dream,  and  asked 
for  Florence. 

She  was  out  of  her  own  bed  at  the  first  sound  of  his  voice ;  and  bend- 
ing over  his  pillow  immediately,  sang  him  to  sleep  again.  Mrs.  Wickam 
shaking  her  head,  and  letting  fall  several  tears,  pointed  out  the  little 
group  to  Berry,  and  turned  her  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling. 

"  Good  night.  Miss  I  ".  said  Wickam  softly.  "  Good  night  I  Tour  aunt 
is  a  old  lady,  Miss  Berry,  and  it's  what  you  must  have  looked  for,  often." 
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This  consolatory  ferewell,  Mrs.  Wickam  accompanied  with  a  look  of 
heartfelt  anguish  ;  and  being  left  alone  with  the  two  children  again,  and 
becoming  conscious  that  the  wind  was  blowing  mournfully,  she  indulged 
in  melancholy — ^that  cheapest  and  most  accessible  of  luxuries — ^until  she 
was  overpowered  by  slumber. 

Although  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Pipchin  did  not  expect  to  find  that  exem- 
plary dragon  prostrate  on  the  hearthrug  when  she  went  down  stairs,  she 
was  reheved  to  fmd  her  unusually  fractious  and  severe,  and  with  every 
present  appearance  of  intending  to  live  a  long  time  to  be  a  comfort  to  all 
who  knew  her.  Nor  had  she  any  symptoms  of  declining,  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  week,  when  the  constitutional  viands  still  continued  to  disap- 
pear in  regular  succession,  notwithstanding  that  Paul  studied  her  as 
attentively  as  ever,  and  occupied  his  usual  seat  between  the  black  skirts 
and  the  fender,  with  unwavering  constancy. 

But  as  Paul  himself  was  no  stronger  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
than  he  had  been  on  his  first  arrival,  though  he  looked  much  healthier  in 
the  fiace,  a  little  carriage  was  got  for  hun,  in  which  he  could  lie  at 
his  ease,  with  an  alphabet  and  other  elementary  works  of  reference,  and  be 
wheeled  down  to  the  sea-side.  Consistent  in  his  odd  tastes,  the  child  set 
aside  a  ruddy-faced  lad  who  was  proposed  as  the  drawer  of  this  carriage, 
and  selected,  instead,  his  grandfather — a  weazen,  old,  crab-faoed  man,  in  a 
suit  of  batteredf  oilskin,  who  had  got  tough  and  stringy  from  long  pickling 
in  salt  water,  and  who  smelt  like  a  weedy  sea-beach  when  the  tide  is  out. 

With  this  notable  attendant  to  pull  him  along,  and  Florence  always 
walking  by  his  side,  and  the  despondent  Wickam  bringing  up  the  rear,  he 
went  down  to  the  margin  of  the  ocean  every  day ;  and  there  he  would  sit 
or  lie  in  his  carriage  for  hours  together:  never  so  distressed  as  by  the  com- 
pany of  chikbrai — Florence  alone  excepted,  always. 

"  Go  aw^ay,  if  you  please,"  he  would  say,  to  any  child  who  came  to 
bear  him  company.     "  Thank  you,  but  I  don't  want  you." 

Some  small  voice,  near  his  ear,  would  ask  him  how  he  was,  perhaps. 

"  I  am  very  well,  I  thank  you,"  he  would  answer.  "  ]3ut  you  had 
better  go  and  play,  if  you  please."    . 

Then  he  would  turn  his  head,  and  watch  the  child  away,  and  say 
to  Florence,  "  We  don't  want  any  others,  do  we  P     Kiss  me,  Floy." 

He  had  even  a  dislike,  at  such  times,  to  the  company  of  Wickam,  and 
was  well  pleased  when  she  strolled  away,  as  she  generally  did,  to  pick 
up  shells  and  acquaintances.  His  favorite  spot  was  quite  a  lonely  one,  far 
away  from  most  loungers ;  and  with  Florence  sitting  by  his  side  at  work, 
or  reading  to  him,  or  talking  to  him,  and  the  wind  blowing  on  his  face,  and 
the  water  coming  up  among  the  wheels  of  his  bed,  he  wanted  nothing  more. 

"  Floy,"  he  said  one  day,  "  where 's  India,  where  that  boy's  friends  live  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it 's  a  long,  long  distance  off,"  said  Florence,  raising  har  eyes  fix)m 
her  work. 

"Weeks  off?"  asked  Paul. 

"  Yes,  dear.     Many  weeks'  journey,  night  and  day." 

"  If  you  were  in  India,  Floy,"  said  Paul,  afker  being  alent  for  a  minute, 
"  I  should — what  is  that  Mama  did  ?     I  forget." 

"  Loved  me  !"  answered  Florence. 

«  No,  no.  Don't  I  love  you  now,  Floy  ?  What  is  it  ?— Died.  K  you 
were  in  India,  I  should  die,  Floy." 
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Slie  hiurnedly  put  her  work  aside,  and  laid  her  head  down  on  his  pillow, 
caressing  him.  And  so  would  she,  she  said,  if  he  were  there.  He  would 
be  better  soon. 

''  Oh  !  I  am  a  great  deal  better  now !"  he  answered.  "  I  don't  mean 
that.     I  mean  that  I  should  die  of  being  so  sorry  and  so  lonely,  Floy  ! '' 

Another  time,  in  the  same  place,  he  fell  asleep,  and  slept  quietly  for  a 
long  time.    Awaking  suddenly,  he  listened,  started  up,  and  sat  listening. 

Florence  asked  him  what  he  thought  he  heard. 

"  I  want  to  know  what  it  says,"  he  answered,  looking  steadily  in  her 
&oe.     "  The  sea,  Floy,  what  is  it  that  it  keeps  on  saying  P  " 

She  told  him  that  it  was  only  the  noise  of  the  rollmg  waves. 

'*  Yes,  yes,"  he  said.  "  But  I  know  that  they  are  always  saying  some- 
thing. Always  the  same  thing.  What  place  is  over  there  ?  "  He  rose 
up,  looking  eagerly  at  the  horizon. 

She  tfAd  him  that  there  was  another  countiy  opposite,  but  he  said  he 
didn't  mean  that ;  he  meant  farther  away — farther  away  ! 

Yeiy  (^ten  aftmrards,  in  the  midst  of  their  talk,  he  would  break  off,  to 
tiy  to  understand  what  it  was  that  the  waves  were  always  saying ;  and 
would  rise  up  in  his  couch  to  look  towards  that  invisible  region,  far  away. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

IX  WHICH  THE  WOODEN   MIDSHIPMAN   GETS  INTO  TROTTBLB. 

That  epice  of  romance  and  love  of  the  marvellous,  of  which  there  was 
a  pretty  strong  infusion  in  the  nature  of  young  Walter  Gay,  and  which  the 
guardianship  of  his  uncle,  old  Solomon  Gills,  had  not  very  much  weakened 
by  the  watcars  of  stem  practical  experience,  was  the  occasion  of  his  attach- 
ing an  uncommon  and  delightful  interest  to  the  adventure  of  Florence 
with  good  Mrs.  Brown.  He  pampered  and  cherished  it  in  his  memory, 
especially  that  part  of  it  with  which  he  had  been  associated:  until  it 
b^ame  the  spoiled  child  of  his  fancy,  and  took  its  own  way,  and  did  what 
it  liked  with  it. 

.  The  recollection  of  those  incidents,  and  his  own  share  in  them,  may 
have  been  made  the  more  captivating,  perhaps,  by  the  weekly  dreamings 
of  old  Sol  and  Captain  Cuttle  on  Sundays.  Hardly  a  Sunday  passed, 
without  mysterious  references  being  made  by  one  or  oUier  of  those  worthy 
chums  to  Bichard  Whittington ;  and  the  latter  gentleman  had  even  gone 
80  &r  as  to  purchase  a  ballad  of  considerable  antiquity,  that  had  long 
fluttered  among  many  others,  chiefly  expressive  of  maritime  sentiments, 
on  a  dead  wall  in  the  Commercial  Eoad  :  which  poetical  perfoimance  set 
forth  the  courtship  and  nuptials  of  a  promising  young  coal-whipper  with  a 
certain  "  lovely  Peg,"  the  accomplished  daughter  of  the  master  and  part- 
owner  of  a  Newcastle  colHer.  In  this  stirring  legend.  Captain  Cuttle 
descried  a  profound  metaphysical  bearing  on  the  case  of  Walter  and 
Florrause ;  and  it  excited  hun  so  much,  that  on  very  festive  occasions,  as 
birthdays  and  a  few  other  non-Dominical  holidays,  he  would  roar  through 
the  whole  song  in  the  little  back  parlor ;  making  an  amazing  shake  on  the 
word  Pe— e — eg,  with  which  every  verse  concluded,  in  compliment  to  the 
hen»ne  of  the  piece. 
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But  a  frank,  free-spirited,  open-hearted  boy,  is  not  mucli  given  to 
analyzing  the  nature  of  his  own  feelings,  however  strong  their  hold  upon 
hiin  :  and  Walter  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  decide  this  point.  He 
had  a  great  affection  for  the  wharf  where  he  had  encountered  Florence,  and 
for  the  streets  (albeit  not  enchanting  in  themselves)  by  which  they  had  come 
home.  The  shoes  that  had  so  often  tumbled  off  by  the  way,  he  preserved 
in  his  own  room ;  and,  sitting  in  the  little  back  parlor  of  an  evening,  he 
had  drawn  a  whole  gallery  of  fancy  portraits  of  good  Mrs.  Brown.  It  may 
be  that  he  became  a  little  smarter  m  his  dress,  after  that  memorable  occa- 
sion; and  he  certainly  Hked  in  his  leisure  time  to  walk  towards  that  quarter 
of  the  town  where  Mr.  Dombey's  house  was  situated,  on  the  vague  chance 
of  passing  little  Florence  in  the  street.  But  the  sentiment  of  idl  this  was 
as  boyish  and  innocent  as  could  be.  Florence  was  very  pretty,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  admire  a  pretty  face.  Florence  was  defenceless  and  weak,  and 
it  was  a  proud  thought  that  he  had  been  able  to  render  her  any  protection 
and  assistance.  Florence  was  the  most  grateful  little  creature  in  the 
world,  and  it  was  delightful  to  see  her  bright  gratitude  beaming  in  her 
face.  Florence  was  neglected  and  coldly  looked  upon,  and  his  breast  was 
full  of  youthful  interest  for  the  slighted  child,  in  her  dull,  stately  home. 

Thus  it  came  about  that,  perhaps  some  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  Walter  pulled  off  his  hat  to  Florence  in  the  street,  and 
Florence  would  stop  to  shake  hands.  Mrs.  Wickam  (who,  with  a  charac- 
teristic alteration  of  his  name,  invariably  spoke  of  him  as  'Young  Graves') 
was  so  well  used  to  this,  knowing  the  story  of  their  acquaintance,  that  she 
took  no  heed  of  it  at  all.  Miss  Nipper,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  looked 
out  for  these  occasions:  her  sensitive  young  heart  being  secretly  pro- 
pitiated by  Walter's  good  looks,  fflid  indming  to  the  belief  that  its 
sentiments  were  responded  to. 

In  this  way,  Walter,  so  far  from  forgetting  or  losing  sight  of  his 
acquaintance  with  Florence,  only  remembered  it  better  and  better.  As  to 
its  adventurous  beginning,  and  all  those  little  circumstances  which  gave  it 
a  distinctive  character  and  relish,  he  took  them  into  account,  more  as  a 
pleasant  story  very  agreeable  to  his  imagination,  and  not  to  be  dismissed 
from  it,  than  as  a  part  of  any  matter  of  fact  with  which  he  was  concerned. 
They  set  off  Florence  very  much,  to  his  fancy;  but  not  himself.  Some- 
times he  thought  (and  then  he  walked  very  fast)  what  a  grand  thing  it 
would  have  been  for  him  to  have  been  going  to  sea  on  the  day  after  that 
first  meeting,  and  to  have  gone,  and  to  have  done  wonders  there,  and  to 
have  stopped  away  a  long  time,  and  to  have  come  back  an  Admiral  of  all 
the  colors  of  the  dolphin,  or  at  least  a  Post-Captain  with  epaulettes  of 
insupportable  brightness,  and  have  married  Florence  (then  a  beautiful 
young  woman)  in  spite  of  Mr.  Dombey's  teeth,  cravat,  and  watch-chain, 
and  borne  her  away  to  the  blue  shores  of  somewhere  or  other,  trium- 
phantly. But  these  flights  of  ifancy  seldom  burnished  the  brass  plate  of 
Dombey  and  Son's  Offices  into  a  tablet  of  golden  hope,  or  shed  a  brilliant 
lustre  on  theii-  dirty  skylights ;  and  when  the  Captain  and  Uncle  Sol  talked 
about  Eichard  Whittington  and  masters*  daughters,  Walter  felt  that  he 
understood  his  true  position  at  Dombey  and  Son's,  much  better  than  they  did. 

So  it  was  that  he  went  on  doing  what  he  had  to  do  from  day  to  day,  in 
a  cheerful,  pains-taking,  merry  spirit;  and  saw  through  the  sanguine  com- 
plexion of  Uncle  Sol  and  Captain  Cuttle ;  and  yet  entertained  a  thousand 
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indistinet  and  visionaiy  fancies  of  his  own,  to  which  theirs  were  work-a- 
day  probabilities.  Such  was  his  condition  at  the  Pipcbin  pmod,  when  he 
looked  a  little  older  than  of  yore,  but  not  much;  and  was  the  same  light- 
footed,  light-hearted,  light-headed  lad,  as  when  he  charged  into  the  parlor 
at  the  hi^  of  Unde  Sol  and  the  imaginary  boarders,  and  lighted  him  to 
bring  up  the  Madeira. 

«'  Uncle  Sol,"  said  Walter,  "  I  don't  think  you  're  well.  You  haven't 
eaten  any  breakfast.   I  shall  bring  a  doctor  to  you,  if  you  go  oh  like  this." 

"  He  can't  give  me  what  I  want,  my  boy,"  said  XJnde  SoL  "  At  least 
he  is  in  good  practice  if  he  can — and  then  he  wouldn't." 

"  What  is  it.  Uncle  ?  Customers  ?  " 

"Aye,"  returned  Solomon,  with  a  sigh.     "  Customers  would  do." 

"  Confound  it.  Uncle !  "  said  Walter,  putting  down  his  breakfSast-cup 
with  a  datter,  and  striking  his  hand  on  the  table :  "  when  I  see  the  people 
going  up  and  down  the  street  in  shoals  all  day,  and  passing  and  repassmg 
the  shop  eveiy  minute,  by  scores,  I  feel  half  tempted  to  rush  out,  collar 
somebody,  bring  him  in,  and  make  him  buy  fifty  pounds'  worth  of  instru- 
ments for  ready  money.  What  are  you  looking  in  at  the  door  for? — "  con- 
tinued Walter,  apostrophizing  an  old  gentleman  with  a  powdered  head 
^nandibly  to  him  of  course),  who  was  staring  at  a  ship's  telescope  with  all 
his  might  and  main.  "  Thai  *9  no  use.  I  could  do  that.  Come  in  and  buy  it ! " 

The  old  gentleman,  however,  having  satiated  his  curiosity,  walked 
calmly  away. 

"  There  he  goes !"  said  Walter.  "  That 's  the  way  with  'em  alL  But 
unde — I  say,  Unde  Sol " — for  the  old  man  was  meditating,  and  had  not 
responded  to  his  first  appeal.  "  Don't  be  cast  down.  Don't  be  out  of 
spirits,  Unde.  When  orders  do  come^  they  '11  come  in  such  a  crowd,  you 
won't  be  able  to  execute  'em." 

"  I  shall  be  past  executing  'em,  whenever  they  come,  my  boy,"  returned 
Solomon  Gills.  .  "  Th^  '11  never  come  to  this  shop  again,  till  I  am  out  of  it." 

"  I  say,  Unde!  You  mustn't  really,  you  knowl    urged  Walter.  "  Don't!" 

Old  Sol  endeavoured  to  assume  a  cheery  look,  and  smiled  across  the 
little  table  at  him  as  pleasantly  as  he  could. 

*'  Tkore  's  nothing  more  than  usual  the  matter;  is  there,  Unde?"  said 
Walter,  leaning  his  elbows  on  the  tea  tray,  and  bendiug  over,  to  speak  the 
more  confidentially  and  kindly.  "  Be  open  with  me^  Unde«  if  there  is,  and 
tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  returned  old  SoL  "  More  than  usual  ?  No,  no.  What 
should  tiiere  be  the  matter  more  than  usual  ?" 

Walter  answered  with  an  incredulous  shake  of  his  head.  ''  That 's  what 
I  want  to  know,"  he  said,  "^and  you  ask  me/  I  'U  tell  you  what,  Unde, 
when  I  see  you  like  this,  I  am  quite  sorry  that  I  live  with  you," 

Old  Sol  opened  his  eyes  involuntarily. 

**  Yes.  Though  nobody  ever  was  happier  than  I  am  and  always  have 
been  with  you,  I  am  quite  sorry  that  I  live  with  you,  when  I  see  you  with 
anything  on  your  mind." 

"  I  am  a  Httle  dull  at  such  times,  I  know,"  observed  Solomon,  meekly 
rubbing  his  hands. 

"  Wnai  I  mean,  Unde  Sol,"  pursued  Walter,  bending  over  a  little  more 
to  pat  him  on  the  shoulder,  "  is,  that  then  I  fed  you  ought  to  have,  sitting 
here  and  pouring  out  the  tea  instead  of  me,  a  nice  little  dumpling  of  a 
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wile,  you  kaow — a  comfortable,  capital,  oosey  old  lady,  who  was  just  a 
match  for  you,  and  knew  how  to  manage  you,  and  keep  you  in  good  heart. 
Here  am  I,  as  loving  a  nephew  as  ever  was  (I  am  sure  I  ought  to  be  I) 
but  I  am  only  a  nephew,  and  I  can't  be  such  a  companion  to  you  when 
you  're  low  and  out  of  sorts  as  she  would  have  made  herself,  years  ago, 
though  I  'm  sure  I  'd  give  any  money  if  I  could  cheer  you  up.  And  so  I 
say,  when  I  see  you  with  anything  on  your  mind,  that  I  fed  qnite  sorry 
you  haven't  got  somebody  better  about  you  than  a  bhmdenng  young 
rough-4ind-tough  boy  Hke  me,  who  has  got  the  will  to  console  you,  Uncle, 
but  hasn't  got  the  way — hasn't  got  the  way,"  repeated  Walter,  readiing 
over  fuilher  yet,  to  shake  his  uncle  by  the  hand. 

<'  Waily,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Solomon,  *'if  the  cosey  little  old  lady  had 
taken  her  place  iu  this  parlour  five  and  forty  years  ago,  I  never  could  have 
been  fonder  of  her  than  I  am  of  you." 

"  /  know  that.  Uncle  Sol,"  returned  Walter.  "  Lord  bless  you,  I  know 
that.  But  you  wouldn't  have  had  the  whole  weight  of  any  uncomfoi-table 
secrets  if  she  had  been  with  you,  because  «he  would  have  known  how  to 
relieve  you  of  'em,  and  I  don't." 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  do,"  returned  the  instrument  maker. 

"Well  then,  what's  the  matter,  Unde  Sol?"  said  Walter,  ooaxingly. 
"  Come !    What 's  the  matter  P" 

Solomon  Gills  persisted  that  ther€  was  nothing  the  matter ;  and  main- 
tained it  so  resolutely,  that  his  nephew  had  no  resource  but  to  make  a  veiy 
indifferent  imitation  of  believing  him. 

"  All  I  can  say  is.  Uncle  Sol,  that  if  there  is " 

"  But  there  isn't,"  said  Solomon. 

**  Very  well,"  said  Waltw.  "  Then  I  've  no  more  to  say ;  and  that 's 
lucky,  for  my  time 's  up  for  going  to  business.  I  shall  look  in  bye*and-bye 
when  I  'm  out,  to  see  how  you  get  on,  Unde.  And  mind,  Undel  I  'U  never 
'believe  you  again,  and  nev^  teU  you  anything  more  about  Mr.  Carker  the 
Junior,  if  I  find  out  that  you  have  been  deodving  me !" 

Solomon  Gills  laughingly  defied  him  to  find  out  anything  of  the  kind ; 
and  Walter,  revolving  in  his  thoughts  aU  sorts  of  impractioable  ways  of 
making  fortunes  and  pladng  the  wooden  midshipman  in  a  position  of 
independence,  betook  himself  to  the  offices  of  Dombey  and  Son  with  a 
heavier  countenance  than  he  usually  carried  there. 

There  lived  in  those  days,  round  the  comer — ^inBishopsgate  Street 
Withouir— one  Brc^ley,  sworn  broker  and  appraiser,  who  kept  a  shop 
where  every  description  of  second-hand  furniture  was  exhibited  in  the 
most  uncomfortable  aspect,  and  under  circumstances  and  in  combinations 
the  most  completely  foreign  to  its  purpose.'  Doeens  of  dutira  hooked 
on  to  washing-stands,  which  with  difficulty  poised  themadves  on  the 
shoulders  of  sideboards,  which  in  thdr  turn  stood  upon  the  wrong  side 
of  dining-tabks,  gymnastic  with  thdr  legs  upward  on  the  tops  of  other 
dining-tables,  were  among  its  most  reasonable  arrangements.  A  banquet 
an-ay  of  dish-covers,  wine-glasses,  and  decanters  was  generally  to  be  seen, 
spread  forth  upon  the  bosom  of  a  four  post  bedstead,  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  such  genial  company  as  half-a-dozen  pokers,  and  a  hall  lamp. 
A  set  of  window  csrtains  with  no  windows  bebnging  to  them, 
would  be  seen  gracefully  draping  «  barricade  of  chests  of  drawers,  loaded 
with  little  jars  from  chemists'  shops ;  while  a  homeless  heartiurug  severed 
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from  its  natural  oompanion  the  fireside,  braved  the  shrewd  east  wind 
in  its  adversity,  and  trembled  in  melancholy  accord  with  the  shrill  com- 
plainings of  a  cabinet  piano,  wasting  away,  a  string  a  day,  and  faintly 
resounding  to  the  noises  of  ihe  street  in  its  jangling  and  distracted  brain. 
Of  motionless  clocks  that  never  stirred  a  finger,  and  seemed  as  incapable  of 
being  successfoUy  woimd  up,  as  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  their  former  owners, 
there  was  always  great  choice  in  Mr.  Brogley's  shop  ;  and  various  looking- 
^asses  acddentaUy  placed  at  compound  interest  of  reflection  and  refraction, 
presented  to  the  eye  an  eternal  perspective  of  bankruptcy  and  ndn. 

Mr.  Brogley  himself  was  a  moist-eyed,  pink-complexioned,  crisp-haired 
man,  of  a  bulky  figure  and  an  easy  temper — ^for  that  class  of  Gains 
Marins  who  sits  upon  the  ruins  of  other  people's  Carthages,  can  keep  up 
his  spirits  well  enough.  He  had  looked  in  at  Solomon's  shop  sometimes,  to 
ask  a  question  about  articles  in  Solomon's  way  of  business;  and  Walter  knew 
him  sufficiently  to  give  him  good  day  when  they  met  in  the  street.  But  as 
that  was  the  extent  of  the  broker's  acquaintance  with  Solomon  Gills  also, 
Walter  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  he  came  back  in  the  course  of  the  fore- 
noon, agreeably  to  his  promise,  to  find  Mr.  Brogley  sitting  in  the  back  parlor 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  hat  hanging  up  behind  the  door. 

"  WeU,  Unde  Sol!"  saidWalter.  The  old  man  waa  sitting  ruefully  on  the 
opponte  side  of  the  table,  with  his  spectacles  over  his  eyes,  for  a  wonder, 
instead  of  on  his  forehead.    "  How  are  you  now  f  ** 

Solomon  shook  his  head,  and  waved  one  hand  towards  the  broker,  as 
introducing  him. 

"  Is  there  anything  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Walter,  with  a  catching  in  his 
breath. 

"  No,  no.  There's  nothing  the  matter,"  said  Mr.  Brogley.  "  Don't  let 
it  put  you  out  of  the  way.'* 

Walter  looked  from  the  broker  to  his  unde  in  mute  amazement. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Mr.  Brogley,  *•  there 's  a  little  payment  on  a  bond 
debt — ^three  hundred  and  seventy  odd,  over  due :  and  I'm  in  possession." 

*'  In  possession !"  cried  Walter,  looldng  round  at  the  shop. 

*'  Ah !"  said  Mr.  Brogley,  in  confidential  assent,  and  nodding  his  head 
88  if  he  would  urge  the  advisability  of  their  all  being  comfortable  together. 
"It's  an  execution.  That's  what  it  is.  Don't  let  it  put  you  out  of  the 
way.  I  c(Hne  myself,  because  of  keeping  it  quiet  and  sociable.  You  know 
me.     It 's  quite  private." 

"  Uncle  Sol !"  faltered  Walter. 

**  Wally,  my  boy,"  returned  his  xmcle.  "  It 's  the  first  time.  Such  a 
calamity  never  happened  to  me  before.  I  'm  an  old  man  to  begin."  Push- 
ing up  his  spectacles  again  (for  they  were  useless  any  longer  to  conceal  his 
emotion),  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hand,  and  sobbed  aloud,  and  his 
tears  fell  down  upon  his  coffee-colored  waistcoat. 

"  Uncle  Sol !  Pri^  \  oh  don't  I"  exclaimed  Walter,  who  really  felt  a 
thrill  of  terror  in  seeing  the  old  man  weep,  "  For  Ghod's  sake  don't  do 
that.     Mr.  Brogley,  what  shall  I  do  P" 

**  I  should  recommend  you  looking  up  a  friend  or  so,"  said  Mr.  Brogley, 
"  and  talking  it  ovor." 

"To  be  sure!"  cried  Walter,  catching  at  anything.  "Certainly I 
Thankee.  Captain  Cuttle's  the  man,  Unde.  Wait  till  i  run  to  Captain 
Cuttle.     Keep  your  eye  upon  my  imde,  will  you  Mr.  Brogley,  and  make 
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Iiun  as  comfortable  as  you  ci[n  wliile  I  am  gone?    DofCt  despair,  Unde 
Sol.     Tiy  and  keep  a  good  heart,  there's  a  dear  fettw  !'*  .  V 

Saying  this  with  great  fervor,  and  disregarding  tli^^vild  man's  broken 
remonstrances,  Walter  dashed  out  of  the  shop  ffgain  as  hard  as  he  could 
go ;  and  having  hurried  round  to  the  office  to  excuse  himself  on  the  plea  of 
his  uncle's  sudden  illness,  set  off,  full  speed,  for  Captain  Cuttle's  residence. 

Ev^tything  seemed  altered  as  he  ran  along  the  streets.  There  was  the 
usual  entanglement  and  noise  of  carts,  drays,  omnibuses,  waggons,  and  foot 
passengers,  but  the  misfortune  that  had  fallen  on  the  wooden  midshipman 
made  it  strange  and  new.  Houses  and  shops  were  different  from  what 
they  used  to  be,  and  bore  Mr.  Broglcy's  warrant  on  their  fronts  in  large 
characters.  The  broker  seemed  to  have  got  hold  of  the  very  churches ; 
for  their  spires  rose  into  the  sky  with  an  unwonted  air.  Even  the  sky 
itself  was  changed,  and  had  an  execution  in  it  plainly. 

Captain  Cuttle  lived  on  the  brink  of  a  little  canal  near  the  India  Bocks, 
where  there  was  a  swivel  bridge  which  opened  now  and  then  to  let  some 
wandering  monster  of  a  ship  come  roaming  up  the  street  like  a  stranded 
leviathan.  The  gradual  change  from  land  to  water,  on  the  approach  ta 
Captain  Cuttle's  lodgings,  was  curious.  It  began  with  the  erection  of  flag 
staffs,  as  appurtenances  to  public-houses ;  then  came  slopsellers'  shops, 
with  Guernsey  shirts,  sou'wester  hats,  and  canvass  pantaloons,  at  once  the 
tightest  and  the  loosest  of  their  order,  hanging  up  outside.  These  were 
succeeded  by  anchor  and  chain-cable  forges,  where  sledge  hammers  were 
dinging  upon  iron  all  day  long.  Then  came  rows  of  houses,  with  little 
vane-surmounted  masts  uprearing  themselves  from  among  the  scarlet  beans. 
Then,  ditches.  Then,  pollard  willows.  Then,  more  ditches.  Then,  unac- 
countable patches  of  durty  water,  hardly  to  be  descried,  for  the  ships  that 
covered  them.  Then,  the  air  was  perfumed  with  chips;  and  all  other  trades 
were  swallowed  up  in  mast,  oar,  and  block  making,  and  boat  building. 
Then,  the  ground  grew  marshy  and  unsettled.  Then,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  smelt  but  rum  and  sugar.  Thed,  Captain  Cuttle's  lodgings — at  once 
a  first  floor  and  a  top  stoiy,  in  Brig  Place — ^were  close  before  you. 

The  Captain  was  one  of  those  timber-looking  men,  suits  of  oak  as  weU 
as  hearts,  whom  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  liveliest  imagination  to 
separate  from  any  part  of  their  dress,  however  insignificant.  Accordingly, 
when  Walter  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  Captain  instantly  poked  bis 
head  out  of  one  of  his  little  front  windows,  and  hailed  him,  with  the  hard 
glazed  hat  already  on  it,  and  the  shirt-collar  like  a  sail,  and  the  wide  suit 
of  blue,  all  standing  as  usual,  Walter  was  as  fully  persuaded  that  he 
was  always  in  that  state,  as  if  the  Captain  had  been  a  bird  and  those  had 
been  his  feathers. 

"  Wal'r,  my  kd  1  '*  said  Captain  Cuttle.  "  Stand  by  and  knock  again. 
Hard !  It 's  washing  day." 

Walter,  in  his  impatience,  gave  a  prodigious  thump  with  the  knocker. 

''  Hard  it  is ! "  said  Captain  Cutile,  and  immediately  drew  in  his  head, 
as  if  he  expected  a  squall. 

Nor  was  he  mistaken ;  for  a  widow  lady  with  her  sleeves  rolled  up  to 
her  shoulders,  and  her  arms  frothy  with  soap-suds  and  smoking  with  hot 
water,  repUed  to  the  summons  with  startling  rapidity.  Before  she  looked 
at  Walter  she  looked  at  the  knocker,  and  then  measuring  him  with  her 
eyes  from  head  to  foot,  said  she  wondered  he  had  left  any  of  it. 
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^'Captain  Cttttle's  at  home,  I  know,"  said  Walter,  with  a  conciliatory  smile. 

"  Is  he  ?  "  replied  the  widow  lady.    "  In-deed  I " 

*^He  has  just  been  iq>ealdng  to  me,"  said  Walter,  in  breathless  ex- 
planation. 

"Has  he?"  replied  the  widow  lady.  •*Then  p'raps  you'll  give  him 
Mrs.  MacStinger's  respects  and  say  that  the  next  time  he  lowers  him- 
self uid  his  lodgings  by  talking  out  of  winder  die'll  thank  him  taoome 
down  and  open  the  door  too."  Mrs.  MacStinger  spoke  loud,  and  listened 
for  any  observations  that  might  be  offered  from  the  first  floor. 

"  1 11  mention  it,"  said  Walter,  **  if  you  '11  have  the  goodness  to  let  me 
in.  Ma'am." 

Par  he  was  repelled  by  a  wooden  fortification  extending  across  the  door- 
way, and  put  there  to  prevent  the  little  MacStingers  in  their  moments  of 
recreation  from  tumbling  down  the  steps. 

''A  boy  that  can  knock  my  door  dovn,"  said  Mrs.  MacStinger,  con- 
temptuously, '^  can  get  over  that,  I  should  hope  1"  But  Walter,  taking 
this  as  a  permission  to  enter,  and  getting  over  it,  Mrs.  MacStinger  imme- 
diately demanded  whether  an  Englishwoman's  house  was  her  casUe  or  not : 
and  whether  she  was  to  be  broke  in  upon  by  '  raff.'  On  these  subjects 
her  thirst  for  information  was  still  veiy  unportunate,  when  Walter,  having 
made  his  way  up  the  little  staircase  through  an  artificial  fog  occasioned  by 
the  washing,  which  covered  the  bannisters  with  a  clammy  perspiration, 
entered  Captain  Cuttle's  room,  and  found  that  gentleman  in  ambush 
bdiind  the  door. 

"  Never  owed  her  a  penny,  Wal'r,"  said  Captain  Cuttle  in  a  low  voice, 
and  with  visible  marks  of  trepidation  on  his  ooimtenance.  "  Done  her  a 
world  of  good  turns,  and  the  (Mdren  too.  Vixen  at  times,  though.  Whew ! " 

"  /  should  go  away,  Captain  Cuttle,"  said  Walter. 

'*  Durstn't  do  it,  Wal'r,"  returned  the  Captain.  "  She  'd  find  me  out, 
wherever  I  went.     Sit  dcmn.     How 's  Gills  ?  " 

The  Captain  was  dining  (in  his  hat)  off  cold  loin  of  mutton,  porter, 
and  some  smoking  hot  potatoes,  which  he  had  cooked  himself,  and  took 
out  of  a  little  saucepan  before  the  fire  as  he  wanted  them.  He  unscrewed 
his  hook  at  dinner-time,  and  screwed  a  knife  into  its  wooden  socket, 
instead,  with  which  he  had  already  begun  to  peel  one  of  these  potatoes  for 
Walter.  His  rooms  were  very  small,  and  strongly  impregnated  with 
tobacco-smoke,  but  snug  enough:  everything  being  stowed  away,  as  if 
there  were  an  earthquake  r^ularly  eveiy  half  hour. 

"  How  's  Grills?  "  inquired  the  Captain* 

Walter,  who  had  by  this  time  recovered  his  breath,  and  lost  Ids  spirits-— 
or  such  temporary  spirits  as  his  r^id  journey  had  given  him — ^looked  at 
his  questioner  for  a  moment,  said  "  Oh  Captain  Cuttle  1 "  and  burst  into  tears. 

No  words  can  describe  the  Captain's  consternation  at  this  sight.  Mrs. 
MacStinger  faded  into  nothing  before  it.  He  dropped  the  potato  and 
the  fork — and  would  have  dropped  the  knife  too  if  he  could — and  sat 
gazing  at  the  boy,  as  if  he  expected  to  hear  next  moment  that  a  gulf  had 
opened  in  the  dty,  which  had  swallowed  up  his  old  friend,  coffee-colored 
suit,  buttons,  chronometer,  spectacles,  and  all. 

But  when  Walter  told  him  what  was  really  the  matter.  Captain  Cuttle, 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  started  up  into  fidl  activity.  He  emptied  out 
of  a  little  tin  canister  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  cupboard,  his  whole  stock 
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of  ready  money  (amountixig  to  tlurteen  pounds  and  half-a-crown),  which  he 
transferred  to  one  of  the  pockets  of  his  square  blue  coat ;  farther  enriched 
that  repository  vith  the  contents  of  his  pkte  chest,  consisting  of  two 
withered  atomies  of  teaspoons,  and  an  obsolete  pair  of  knock-biee'd  sugar 
tongs ;  pulled  up  his  immense  double-cased  silver  watch  from  the  depths 
in  which  it  reposed,  to  assure  himself  that  that  valuable  was  sound  and 
whole;  re^attEkohed  the  hook  to  hit  right  wrist;  and  seizing  the  stick 
covered  over  with  knobs,  bade  Walter  oome  along. 

Bemembering,  however,  in  the  midst  of  Ids  virtuous  excitement,  that 
Mrs.  MacStinger  might  belying  in  wait  beh)w.  Captain  Cuttle  hesitated  at 
last,  not  without  glancing  at  the  window,  as  if  he  had  some  thought  of 
escaping  by  that  unusoal  means  of  egress,  rather  than  encounter  his  temble 
enemy.    He  decided,  however,  in  favor  of  stratagem. 

*'  Wal'r,"  said  the  Captain,  with  a  timid  wmk,  "  go  afore,  my  lad. 
Sing  out,  '  good  bye,  Captain  Cuttle,'  when  you  're  in  the  passage,  and 
shut  the  door.    Then  wait  at  the  comer  of  the  street  'till  you  see  me." 

These  directions  were  not  issued  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
enemy's  tactics,  for  when  Walter  got  down  stairs,  Mrs.  MacStinger  glided 
out  of  the  little  back  kitchen,  like  an  avenging  agoirit.  But  not  gliding  out 
upon  the  Captain,  as  she  had  expected,  she  merely  made  a  further  allusion 
to  the  knocker,  and  glided  in  again. 

Some  five  minutes  elapsed  b^ore  Captain  Cuttle  could  summon  courage 
to  attempt  his  escape ;  for  Walter  waited  so  long  at  the  street  comer, 
looking  back  at  the  house,  before  there  were  any  symptoms  of  the  hard 
glazed  hat.  At  length  the  Captain  bm'st  out  of  the  door  with  the  sudden- 
ness of  an  explosion,  and  coming  towards  him  at  a  great  pace,  and  never 
once  looking  over  his  shoulder,  pretended,  as  soon  as  they  were  well  oat 
of  the  street,  to  whistle  a  tune. 

"  Undo  much  hove  down,  Wal'r  P  "  inquired  the  Captain,  as  they  were 
walking  along. 

"  I  am  afraid  so.  If  you  had  seen  him  this  morning,  you  would  never 
have  forgotten  it." 

«  Walk  fast,  Wal'r,  my  lad,"  returned  the  Captain,  mending  his  pace ; 
"  and  walk  the  same  all  the  days  of  your  life.  Overtiaul  the  catechism  for 
that  advice,  and  keep  itl " 

The  Captain  was  too  busy  with  Ins  own  thoughts  of  Solomon  GiUa, 
mingled  perhaps  with  some  reflections  on  his  late  escape  from  Mrs.  Mac- 
Stinger, to  offer  any  further  quotations  on  the  way  for  Waltz's  moral 
improvement.  They  interchanged  no  other  word  until  they  arrived  at 
old  Sol's  door,  where  the  unfortunate  wooden  midshipman  with  his  instru- 
ment at  his  eye,  seemed  to  be  surveying  the  whole  horizon  in  search  of 
some  friend  to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulty. 

'*  Gills  I"  said  the  Captain,  hurrying  into  the  back  parlor,  and  taking 
him  by  the  hand  quite  tenderly.  "  Lay  your  head  well  to  the  wind,  and 
we  '11  fight  through  it.  All  you  've  got  to  do,"  said  the  Captain,  with  the 
solemnity  of  a  man  who  was  delivering  himself  of  one  of  the  most  predous 
practical  tenets  ever  discovered  by  human  wisdom,  **  is  to  lay  your  head  well 
to  the  wind,  and  we  '11  fight  through  it  1 " 

Old  Sol  returned  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  and  thanked  him. 

Captain  Cuttle,  then,  with  a  gravity  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  occa- 
sion, put  down  upon  the  table  ^e  two  tea-spoons  and  the  sugar-tongs,  the 
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sflrer  wsfch,  and  the  raady  money;  and  asked  Mr.  Broglay,  tlie  broker, 
what  the  danage  was. 

"Come!    What  do  you  make  of  it?"  said  Cqitain  Cuttle. 

"  Why,  Lord  help  you !"  retomed  the  broker;  "you  don't  suppose  that 
properly 's  of  any  use,  do  you  ?" 

"Why  not?"  inquired  the  Captain. 

"Why?  The  amount 's  three  hundred  and  8eveniy,odd,"repIied  the  broker. 

"Nevermind,"  returned  the  Captain,  though  he  was  evidently  dismayed 
by  the  figures :  "  all  'a  fish  that  comes  to  your  net,  I  suppose?" 
* "  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Brogley.     "  But  sprats  an't  whales,  you  know." 

The  philoeophy  of  this  obserratian  seemed  to  strike  the  Captain.  Ho 
ruminated  for  a  minute;  eyeing  the  broker,  meanwhile,  as  a  deep  genius; 
and  then  called  the  instrument-toakcar  aside. 

"  Gills,"  said  Captain  Cuttle,  "  what 's  the  bearings  of  this  business  ? 
Who's  the  creditor?^' 

"Hush !"  returned  the  old  man.  "Come  away.  Don't  speak  before 
Wally.  It 's  a  matter  of  security  for  Welly's  father — an  old  bond.  I  've 
paid  a  good  deal  of  it,  Ned,  but  the  times.are  so  bad  with  me  that  I  can't 
do  more  just  now.  I  've  foreseen  it,  but  I  couldn't  he^  it.  Not  a  word 
before  WaDy,  for  all  the  world." 

"You  'tc  got  tome  money,  haven't  you?"  whispered  the  Captain. 

"  Yes,  yes — oh  yes — I  've  got  some,"  returned  old  Sol,  first  puttmg  Us 
hands  intb  his  empty  pockets,  and  then  squeezing  his  Welsh  wig  between 
them,  as  if  he  thought  he  might  wring  some  gold  out  of  it ;  "  but  I — ^the 
little  I  have  got,  isn*t  convertible,  Nei ;  it  can't  be.  got  at.  I  have  been 
trying  to  do  something  with  it  for  Wally,  and  I  'm  old-fashioned,  and 
bdund  the  time.  It 's  here  and  there,' and — and,  in  short,  it 's  as  good  as 
nowhere,"  said  the  old  man,  looking  in  bewilderment  about  him. 

He  had  so  much  the  air  of  a  half-witted  person  who  had  been  hiding  his 
money  in  a  variety  of  places,  and  had  forgotten  where,  that  the  Captain 
followed  his  eyes,  not  without  a  faint  hope  that  he  might  remember  some 
few  himdred  pounds  concealed  up  the  chimney,  or  down  in  the  edlar. 
But  Solomon  Gills  knew  better  than  that. 

"I  'm  behind  the  time  idtogether,  my  dear  Ned,"  said  Sol,  in  resigned 
despair,  "  a  long  way.  It 's  no  use  my  lagging  on  so  far  behind  it.  The 
stock  had  better  be  sdd — ^it  's  worth  more  than  this  debt — and  I  had  better 
go  and  die  somewhere,  on  the  balance.  I  haven't  any  energy  left.  I  don't 
understand  things.  This  had  better  be  the  end  of  it.  Let  'em  sell  the 
stock  and  take  him  down,"  said  the  old  man,  pointing  feebly  to  the  wooden 
midshipman,  "  and  let  us  both  be  broken  up  together." 

"And  what  d'ye  mean  to  do  with  Wal'r ?"  said  the  Captain.  " There, 
there  1  Sit  ye  down,  Gills,  sit  ye  down,  and  let  me  think  o'  this.  If  I 
wam't  a  man  on  a  small  annuity,  that  was  large  enough  till  to-day,  I 
hadn't  need  to  think  of  it.  But  you  only  lay  your  head  well  to  the  wind," 
said  the  Captain,  again  administering  that  unanswerable  piece  of  consok- 
tion,  "  and  you 're  idl  right  1 " 

Old  Sol  thanked  him  from  his  heart,  and  went  and  laid  it  against  the 
back  parlor  fire-plaoe  instead. 

Captam  Cuttle  walked  up  and  down  the  shop  for  some  time,  cogitating 
profoundly,  and  bringing  his  bushy  black  eyebrows  to  bear  so  heavily  on 
his  nose,  like  clouds  settling  on  a  mountain,  that  Walter  was  afraid  to 
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offer  any  intenruptioii  to  the  current  of  his  reflections.  Mi.  Brogley,  who 
was  averse  to  being  any  constraint  upon  the  party,  and  who  had  an  inge- 
nious cast  of  mind,  went,  softly  whistling ;  among  the  stock;  rattling 
weather  glasses,  shaking  compasses  as  if  they  were  physic,  catching  up 
keys  with  loadstones,  looking  through  telescopes,  enaeavoTuring  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  globes,  setting  parallel  mlers  astride 
on  to  his  nose,  and  amusing  himself  with  other  philosophical  transaetiond. 

«  Wai;r  1 "  said  the  Captain  at  last.    "I  've  got  it.*^ 

"  Have  you.  Captain  Cuttle?"  cried  Walter,  with  great  animation. 

*'  Come  this  way,  my  lad,"  said  the  Captain.  "  The  stock 's  one  secu- 
rity.    I  'm  another.    Your  governor 's  the  man  to  advance  the  monev." 

"  Mr.  Dombey ! "  faltered  Walter. 

The  Captain  nodded  gravely.  '*  Look  at  him,"  he  said.  **  Look  at  GiUs. 
If  they  was  to  sell  off  these  things  now,  he  'd  die  of  it.  You  know  he  would. 
We  mustn't  leave  a  stone  unturned — and  there 's  a  stone  for  you." 

"  A  stone ! — ^Mr.  Dombey !" — faltered  Walter. 

^  You  run  round  to  the  office,  first  of  all,  and  see  if  he 's  there,"  said 
Captain  Cuttle,  clapping  him  on  the  back.     "  Quick !" 

Walter  felt  he  must  not  dispute  the  command — ^a  glance  at  his  unde 
would  have  determined  him  if  he  had  felt  otherwise — and  disappeared  to 
execute  it.  He  soon  returned,  out  of  breath,  to  say  that  Mr.  Dombey 
was  not  there.     It  was  Saturday,  and  he  had  gone  to  Brighton. 

"  I  teU  you  what,  Wal'r !"  said  the  Captain,  who  seemed  to  have  pre- 
pared himself  for  this  contingency  in  his  absence.  "  We  'U  go  to  Brighton. 
I  '11  back  you,  my  boy.  I  '11  back  you,  Wal'r.  We  '11  go  to  Brighton  by 
the  afternoon's  coach." 

K  the  application  must  be  made  to  Mr.  Dombey  at  all,  which  was 
awfiil  to  think  of,  Walter  felt  that  he  would  rather  prefer  it  alone  and 
unassisted,  than  backed  by  the  personal  influence  of  Captain  Cuttle,  to 
which  he  hardly  thought  Mr.  Dombey  would  attach  much  weight.  But 
as  the  Captain  appeared  to  be  of  quite  another  opinion,  and  was  bent  upon 
it,  and  as  his  friendship  was  too  zealous  and  serious  to  be  trifled  with  by 
one  so  much  younger  than  himself,  he  forbore  to  hint  the  least  objection. 
Cuttle,  therefore,  taking  a  hurried  leave  of  Solomon  Gills,  and  returning 
the  ready  money,  the  teaspoons,  the  sugar-tongs,  and  the  silver  watch,  to  his 
pocket — ^with  a  view,  as  Walter  thought,  with  horror,  to  making  a  gorgeous 
impression  on  Mr.  Dombey — ^bore  him  off  to  the  coach-office,  without  a 
minute's  delay,  and  repeatedly  assured  him,  on  the  road,  that  he  would  stick 
by  him  to  the  last. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONTAINING  THE   SEQUEL   OF  THE   MIDSHIPMAN'S   DISASTEB. 

Major  Bagstogk,  after  long  and  frequent  observation  of  Paul,  across 
Princess's  Place,  through  his  double  barrelled  opera  glass ;  and  aiter  re- 
ceiving many  minute  reports,  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly,  on  that  subject, 
from  the  native  who  kept  himself  in  constant  communication  withMissTox's 
maid  for  that  purpose;  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Dombey,  Sir,  was  a 
man  to  be  known,  and  that  J.  B.  was  the  boy  to  make  his  acquaintance. 
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Miss  Tox,  however,  maintaining  her  reserved  behaviour,  and  frigidly 
dedining  to  understand  the  Major  whenever  he  called  (which  he  often  did) 
on  any  little  fishing  excursion  connected  with  this  project,  the  Major,  in  spite 
of  his  constitutional  toughness  and  slyness,  was  fain  to  leave  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  desire  in  some  measure  to  chance,  ''which,"  as  he  was  used 
to  observe  with  chuckles  at  his  dub,  '*has  been  fifty  to  one  in  favor  of  JoeyB., 
Sir,  ever  since  his  elder  brother  died  of  Yellow  Jack  in  the  West  Indies.*' 

It  was  some  time  coming  to  his  aid  in  the  present  instance,  but  it  be- 
friended him  at  last.  When  the  dark  servant,  with  full  particulars, 
reported  Miss  Tox  absent  on  Brighton  service,  the  Major  was  suddenly 
touched  with  affectionate  reminiscences  of  his  fritod  Bill  Bitherstone  of 
Bengal,  who  had  written  to  ask  him,  if  he  ever  went  that  way,  to  bestow 
a  call  upon  his  only  son.  But  when  the  same  dark  servant  reported 
Paul  at  Mrs.  Pipchin's,  and  the  Major,  referring  to  the  letter  favored  by 
Master  Bitherstone  on  his  arrival  in  England — ^to  which  he  had  never  had 
the  least  idea  of  paying  any  attention — saw  the  opening  that  presented 
itself,  he  was  made  so  rabid  by  the  gout,  with  which  he  happened  to  be  then 
laid  up,  that  he  threw  a  footstool  at  the  dark  servant  in  return  for  his  intel- 
ligence, and  swore  he  would  be  the  death  of  the  rascal  before  he  had  done 
with  him :  which  the  dark  servant  was  more  than  half  disposed  to  believe. 

At  length  the  Mtgor  being  released  from  his  fit,  went  one  Saturday 
growling  down  to  Brighton,  with  the  native  behind  him :  apostrophizing 
Miss  Tox  all  the  way,  and  gloating  over  the  prospect  of  carrying  by  storm 
the  distinguished  fiiend  to  whom  she  attached  so  much  mystery,  and  for 
whom  she  had  deserted  him. 

"  Would  you.  Ma'am,  would  you !"  said  the  Major,  straining  with  vin- 
dicdveness,  and  swelling  every  already  swollen  vein  in  his  head.  "  Would 
you  give  Joey  B.  the  go-by,  Ma'am?  Not  yet,  Ma'am,  not  yet!  Damme,  not 
yet, Sir.  Joe  is  awake.  Ma'am.  Bagstock  is  alive.  Sir.  J.  B.  knows  a  move  or 
two,  Ma'am.  Josh  has  his  weather-eye  open.  Sir.  You'll  find  him  tough^ 
Ma'am.    Tough,  Sir,  tough  is  Joseph.    Tough,  and  de-vil-ish  sly  1 " 

And  very  tough  indeed  Master  Bitherstone  found  him,  when  he  took 
that  young  genUeman  out  for  a  walk.  But  the  Migor,  with  his  com- 
plexion like  a  Stilton  cheese,  and  his  eyes  like  a  prawn's,  went  roving 
about,  perfectly  indifferent  to  Master  Bitherstone's  amusement,  and  drag- 
ging M!aster  Bitherstone  along,  while  he  looked  about  him  high  and  low, 
for  Mr.  Dombey  and  his  children. 

In  good  time  the  Major,  previously  instructed  by  Mrs.  Pipchin,  spied 
out  Paul  and  Florence,  and  bore  down  upon  them ;  there  bemg  a  stately 
gentleman  (Mr.  Dombey,  doubtless)  in  their  company.  Charging  with 
Master  Bitherstone  into  the  very  heart  of  the  little  squadron,  it  fell  out,  of 
course,  that  Master  Bitherstone  spoke  to  his  fellow-sufferers.  Upon  that 
the  Major  stopped- to  notice  and  admire  them  ;  remembered  with  amaze- 
ment that  he  had  seen  and  spoken  to  them  at  his  fnend  Miss  Tox's  in 
Princess's  Place  ;  opined  that  Paul  was  a  devilish  fine  fellow,  and  his  own 
Httle  friend ;  inquired  if  he  remembered  Joey  B.  the  Major ;  and  finally, 
with  a  sudden  recollection  of  the  conventionalities  of  life,  turned  and 
apologised  to  Mr.  Doml)ey. 

«*  But  my  little  friend  here,  Sir,"  said  the  M^jor,  "  makes  a  boy  of 
me  again.  An  old  soldier.  Sir — ^Major  Bagstock,  at  your  service — ^is  not 
ashamed  to  confess  it."     Here  the  Major  lifted  his  hat.     "  Damme,  Sir," 
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cried  the  Mijor  with*  sudden  warmth,  "I  enTy  you."     Then  he  recol- 
lected himself,  and  added,  "  Excuse  my  freedom." 

Mr.  Dombey  begged  he  wouldn't  mention  it. 

"An  old  campaigner,  Sir,"  said  the  Major,  "a  smoke-dried,  sun- 
burnt, used-i^,  invalided  old  dog  of  a  Mi^or,  Sir,  was  not  afiraid  of  being 
condemned  for  his  whim  by  a  man  like  Mr.  Dombey.  I  have  the  honour 
of  addressing  Mr.  Dombey,  I  believe  ?  " 

"I  am  the  present  imworthy  representative  of  that  name,  Migor," 
returned  Mr.  Dombey. 

«  By  G — ,  Sir ! "  said  the  Miyor,  "  it 's  a  great  name.  It 's  a  name, 
Sir,"  said  the  Major  firmly,  as  if  he  defied  Mr.  Dombey  to  contradict 
him,  and  would  feel  it  his  painful  duty  to  bully  him  if  he  did,  **  that  is 
known  and  honoured  in  the  British  possessions  abroad.  It  is  a  name. 
Sir,  that  a  man  is  proud  to  recognise.  There  is  nothing  adulatory  in 
Joseph  Bagstock,  Sir.  His  Eoyal  ICghness  the  Duke  of  York  observed  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  '  there  is  no  adulation  in  Joey.  He  is  a  plain 
old  soldier  is  Joe.  He  is  tough  to  a  fault  is  Joseph: '  but  it's  a  great  name» 
Sir.     By  the  Lord,  it's  a  great  name ! "  said  the  Mijor,  solemnly. 

''You  are  good  enough  to  rate  it  higher  than  it  deserves  perhaps, 
Migor,"  returned  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  No,  Sir,"  said  the  Major.  "My  little  friend  here.  Sir,  will  certify  for 
Joseph  Bagstock  that  he  is  a  thorough-going,  downright,  plain-spokoif 
old  Trump,  Sir,  and  nothing  more.  That  boy.  Sir,"  said  the  Major  in  a 
lower  tone,  "  will  live  in  history.  That  boy,  Sir,  is  not  a  common  pro- 
duction.   Take  care  of  him,  Mr.  Dombey." 

Mr.  Dombey  seined  to  intimate  that  he  woidd  endeavour  to  do  so. 

*'  Here  is  a  boy  here.  Sir,"  pursued  the  Msjor,  confidentially,  and  giving 
him  a  thrust  with  his  cane.  "  Son  of  Bitherstone  of  Bengal.  Bill  Bither- 
stone  fbrmeriy  of  ours.  That  boy's  father  and  myself,  Sir,  were  sworn  friends. 
Wherever  you  went.  Sir,  you  heard  of  nothing  but  Bill  Bitherstone  and 
Joe  Bagstock.  Am  I  blind  to  that  boy's  defects  ?  By  no  means.  He's 
a  fool.  Sir." 

Mr.  Dombey  glanced  at  the  libelled  Master  Bitherstone  of  whom  he 
knew  at  least  as  much  as  the  Major  did,  and  said,  in  quite  a  complacent 
manner,  "Eeally?" 

"  That  is  wluit  he  is,  Sir,"  said  the  Migor.  "  He 's  a  fool.  Joe 
Bagstock  never  minces  matters.  The  son  of  my  old  friend  Bill  Bither- 
stone of  Bengal,  is  a  bom  fool.  Sir."  Here  the  Major  laughed  till  he  was 
almost  black.  "  My  little  friend  is  destined  for  a  public  school,  I  pre- 
sume, Mr.  Dombey  ?  "  said  the  Major  when  he  had  recovered. 

"I  am  not  quite  decided,"  returned  Mr.  Dombey.  "I  think  not. 
He  is  delicate." 

"  If  he 's  delicate,  Sir,"  said  the  Major,  "  you  are  right.  None  but 
the  tough  fellows  could  live  through  it,  Sir,  at  Sandhurst.  We  put  each 
other  to  the  torture  there.  Sir.  We  roasted  the  new  fellows  at  a  slow 
fire,  and  hung  'em  out  of  a  three  pair  of  stairs  window,  with  their  heada 
downwards.  Joseph  Bagstock,  Sir,  was  held  out  of  window  by  the  heels 
of  his  boots,  for  thirteen  minutes  by  the  college  clock." 

The  Major  might  have  appealed  to  his  countenance  in  corroboration  of 
this  story.     It  certeinly  looked  as  if  he  had  hung  out  a  little  too  long. 

"  But  it  made  us  what  we  were.  Sir,"  said  the  Major,  settling  his  shirt 
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bSL     "  We  were  iron.  Sir,  and  it  forged  lu.     Are  yoa  Temaining  here^ 
Mr.Dambey?" 

'*  I  genemlly  come  down  once  a-week,  Mtjor,"  returned  that  gentleman. 
**  I  stay  at  the  Bedford." 

''  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  calling  at  the  Bedford,  Sir,  if  you  '11  permit 
me,"  said  the  Mi^or.  "  Joey  B.,  Sir,  is  not  in  general  a  calnng  man,  but 
Mr.  Dombey*8  is  not  a  common  name.  I  am  much  indebted  to  my  little 
Mend,  Sir,  for  the  honor  of  this  introduction." 

Mr.  Dombey  made  a  yery  gracious  reply ;  and  Migor  Bagstock,  having 
paused  Paul  on  the  head,  and  said  of  Florence  that  ha  eyes  woida 
play  the  Devil  with  the  youngsters  before  long — "  and  the  oldsters  too. 
Sir,  if  you  come  to  that,"  added  the  Migor,  chudding  very  much — stirred 
up  Master  Bitheratone  with  his  walldng-stick,  and  departed  with  thai 
young  gentleman,  at  a  kind  of  half-trot ;  rolling  his  head  and  coughing 
with  great  dignity,,  as  he  staggered  away,  with  his  legs  vary  wide 
asunder. 

In  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  the  Major  afterwards  called  on  Mr. 
Dombey ;  and  Mr.  Domoey,  having  referred  to  the  army  list,  afterwards 
called  on  the  Major.  Then  the  Migor  called  at  Mr.  Dombey's  house  in. 
town;  and  came  down  again,  in  the  same  coach  as  Mr.  Dombey.  In 
short,  Mr.  Dombey  and  the  Major  got  on  uncommonly  weU  togethfiTt 
and  uncommonly  fast :  and  Mr.  DoiEi)ey  observed  of  the  Mijor,  to  Us 
sister,  that  besides  being  quite  a  nulitaiy  man  he  was  really  something 
more,  as  he  had  a  veiy  admirable  idea  of  the  importance  of  things  uncon- 
nected with  his  own  profession. 

At  length  Mr.  Dombey,  bringing  down  Miss  Tox  and  Mrs.  Chick  to  see 
the  ddldren,  and  finding  the  M^jor  again  at  Brighton,  invited  him  to 
dinner  at  the  Bedford,  imd  complimented  Miss  Tox  highly,  beforehand, 
on  her  naghbour  and  acquaintance.  Notwithstanding  the  palpitation  of 
the  heart  which  theae  allusions  occasioned  her,  they  were  anything  but 
disagreeable  to  Miss  Tox,  as  they  enabled  her  to  be  extremely  mtereating, 
and  to  manifest  an  oocaskmal  incoherence  and  distraction  which  she  waa 
not  at  all  unwilling  to  display.  The  Major  gave  her  abundant  opportu- 
mtiea  of  exhibiting  this  emotion:  being  profuse  in  his  complaints,  at 
dinner,  of  her  desertion  of  him  and  Princess's  Place :  and  as  he  appeared  to 
derive  great  eiqoyment  from  making  them,  they  all  got  on  very  well. 

None  the  worse  on  account  of  Uie  Migor  taking  charge  of  the  whole 
conversation,  and  showing  as  great  an  appetite  in  that  respect  as  in  regard 
of  the  various  dainties  on  the  table,  among  which  he  may  be  ahnost  said 
to  have  waUowad :  greatly  to  the  aggravation  of  his  inflammatory  ten- 
dendes.  Mr.  Dombey's  habitual  silence  and  reserve  yielding  readily  to 
this  usurpation,  the  Major  felt  that  he  was  coming  out  and  shining: 
and  in  the  flow  of  spirits  thus  engendered,  rang  such  an  infinite  number 
of  new  changes  on  his  own  name  that  he  quite  astonished  himself.  In  a 
word,  they  were  all  very  well  pleased.  The  M^jor  was  considered  to 
possess  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  conversation ;  and  when  he  took  a  late 
fiirewell,  after  a  long  rubber,  Mr.  Dombey  again  complimented  the  blushing 
Miss  Tox  on  her  neighbour,  and  acquaintance. 

But  all  the  way  home  to  his  own  hotel,  the  M£gor  incessantly  said  to 
himself,  and  of  himself,  "  Sly,  Sir — sly,  Sir— de-vil-ish  sly  I"  And  when 
he  got  there,  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  fell  into  a  silent  fit  of  laughter. 
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with  which  he  was  sometimes  seized,  and  which  was  always  particularly 
awful.  It  held  him  so  long  on  this  occasion  that  the  dark  servant, 
who  stood  watching  him  at  a  distance,  but  dared  not  for  his  life  approach, 
twice  or  thrice  gave  him  over  for  lost.  His  whole  form,  but  especially  his 
face  and  head,  dilated  beyond  all  former  experience ;  and  presented  to 
the  dark  man's  view,  nothmg  but  a  heaving  mass  of  indigo.  At  length 
he  burst  into  a  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing,  and  when  that  was  a  little 
better  burst  into  such  ejaculations  as  the  following : 

**  Would  you.  Ma'am,  would  you  ?  Mrs.  Dombey,  eh  Ma'am  ?  I  think 
not,  Ma'nm.  Not  while  Joe  B.  can  put  a  spoke  in  your  wheel.  Ma'am. 
J.  B.'s  even  with  you  now,  Ma'am.  He  isn't  altogether  bowled  out, 
yet,  Sir,  isn't  Bagstock.  She 's  deep  Sir,  deep,  but  Josh  is  deeper.  Wide 
awake  is  old  Joe — broad  awake,  and  staring.  Sir  1"  There  was  no  doubt 
of  this  last  assertion  being  true,  and  to  a  very  fearful  extent ;  as  it  con- 
tinued to  be  during  the  greater  part  of  that  night,  which  the  Major 
chiefly  passed  in  similar  exclamations,  diversified  with  fits  of  coughmg 
and  choking  that  startled  the  whole  house. 

It  was  on  the  day  after  this  occasion  (being  Sunday)  when,  as  Mr. 
Dombey,  Mrs.  Chick,  and  Miss  Tox  were  sitting  at  breakfast,  still  eulo* 
gizing  the  Major,  Florence  came  running  in :  her  face  suffused  with  a 
bright  color,  and  her  eyes  sparkling  joyfully  :  and  cried, 

"  Papa !  Papa !     Here 's  Walter !  and  he  w^on't  come  in." 

"  Who?"  cried  Mr.  Dombey.  "  WTiat  does  she  mean?  What  is  this?" 

"  Walter,  Papa,"  said  Florence  timidly ;  sensible  of  having  approached 
the  presence  with  too  much  familiarity.    "  Who  found  me  when  I  was  lost." 

"Does  she  mean  young  Gay,  Louisa?"  inquired  Mr.  Dombey,  knitting 
his  brows.  "  Eeally,  this  child's  manners  have  become  very  boisterous. 
She  cannot  mean  young  Gay,  I  think.     See  what  it  is,  will  you." 

Mrs.  Chick  hurried  into  the  passage,  and  returned  with  the  information 
that  it  was  young  Gay,  accompanied  by  a  very  strange-looking  person; 
and  that  young  Gay  said  he  would  not  take  the  liberty  of  commg  in, 
hearing  Mj:.  Dombey  was  at  breakfast,  but  would  wait  until  Mr.  Dombey 
should  signify  that  he  might  approach. 

"  Tell  the  boy  to  come  in  now,"  said  Mr.  Dombey.  "  Now,  Gay,  what  is 
the  matter  ?   Who  sent  you  down  here  ?    Was  there  nobody  else  to  come  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  returned  Walter.  "  I  have  not  been  sent. 
I  have  been  so  bold  as  to  come  on  my  own  account,  which  I  hope  you  '11 
pardon  when  I  mention  the  cause." 

But  Mr.  Dombey,  without  attending  lo  what  he  said,  was  looking 
impatiently  on  either  side  of  him  (as  if  he  were  a  pillar  in  his  way)  at 
some  object  behind. 

"What's  that?"  said  Mr.  Dombey.  "Wlio  is  that?  I  think  you 
have  made  some  mistake  in  the  door,  Sir." 

"Oh,  I'm  very  sorry  to  intrude  with  any  one,  Sur,"  cried  Walter, 
hastily:  "but  this  is — ^this  is  Captain  Cuttle,  Sir." 

"  Wal'r,  my  lad,"  observed  the  Captain  in  a  deep  voice :  "  stand  by!'* 

At  the  same  time  the  Captain,  coming  a  little  further  in,  brought  out 
his  wide  suit  of  blue,  his  conspicuous  shirt-collar,  and  his  knobby  nose  in 
full  relief,  and  stood  bowing  to  Mr.  Dombey,  and  waving  his  hook  politely 
to  the  ladies,  with  the  hard  glazed  hat  in  his  one  hand,  and  a  red  equator 
round  his  head  which  it  had  newly  imprinted  there. 
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Mr.  Dombey  regarded  this  phenomenon  with  amassment  and  indigna- 
tion, and  seemed  by  his  loobs  to  appeal  to  Mrs.  Chiek  and  Miss  Tox 
against  it  Little  Paul,  who  had  come  in  after  Florence,  backed  towards 
Miss  Tox  as  the  Captain  waved  his  hook,  and  stood  on  the  defensive. 

**  Now,  Gray,"  said  Mr.  Dombey.   "  What  have  you  got  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

Again  the  Captain  observed,  as  a  general  opening  of  the  conversation 
that  could  not  fail  to  propitiate  all  parties,  "  Wal*r,  stand  by  !" 

'*  I  am  afraid.  Sir,"  began  Walter,  trembling,  and  looking  down  at  the 
grofond,  "  that  I  take  a  very  great  liberty  in  coming — ^indeed,  I  am  sure  I 
do.  I  shoidd  hardly  have  had  the  courage  to  ask  to  see  you,  Sir,  even  after 
coming  down,  I  am  afraid,  if  I  had  not  overtaken  Miss  Dombey,  and'' — 

**  Wen !  '*  said  Mr.  Dombey,  following  his  eyes  as  he  glanced  at  the 
attentive  Florence,  and  frowning  unconsciously  as  she  encouraged  him  with 
a  smfle.     "  Gro  on,  if  you  please." 

'*  Aye,  aye,"  observed  the  Captain,  considering  it  incumbent  on  him,  as  a 
point  of  good  breeding,  to  support  Mr. Dombey.  '*  Well  said!  Go  on,  Wal'r." 

Captain  Cuttle  ought  to  have  been  withered  by  the  look  which  Mr. 
Dombey  bestowed  upon  him  in  acknowledgment  of  his  patronage.  But 
quite  innocent  of  this,  he  dosed  one  eye  in  reply,  and  gave  Mr.  Dombey 
to  understand,  by  certain  significant  motions  of  lus  hook,  that  Walter  was 
a  little  bashful  at  first,  and  might  be  expected  to  come  out  shortly. 

**  It  is  entirely  a  private  and  personal  matter,  that  has  brought  me  here, 
Sir/'  continued  Walter,  faltering,  "  and  Captain  Cuttle — ." 

'*  Here  I"  interposed  the  Captain,  as  an  assurance  that  he  was  at  hand, 
and  might  be  rdied  upon. 

"  Who  is  a  veiy  old  finend  of  my  poor  nude's,  and  a  most  excellent 
man.  Sir,"  pursued  Walter,  raising  Ulb  eyes  with  a  look  of  entreaty  in  the 
Captain's  behalf,  "was  so  good  as  to  offer  to  come  with  me,  which  I 
could  hardly  refuse." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  observed  the  Captain  complacently.  "  Of  course  not. 
No  call  for  refbsing.    Gro  on,  Wal'r." 

*'  And  therefore.  Sir,"  said  Walter,  venturing  to  meet  Mr.  Dombey's 
eye,  and  proceeding  with  better  courage  in  the  very  desperation  of  the 
case,  now  that  there  was  no  avoiding  it,  "  therefore  I  have  come,  with 
him.  Sir,  to  say  that  my  poor  old  unde  is  in  very  great  affliction  and  dis- 
tress. That,  through  the  gradual  loss  of  his  business,  and  not  bdng  able 
to  make  a  payment,  the  apprehension  of  which  has  weighed  very  heavily 
upon  hismma,  months  and  months,  as  indeed  I  know.  Sir,  he  has  an  exe- 
cution in  his  house,  and  is  in  danger  of  losing  all  he  has,  and  breaking  his 
heart.  And  that  if  you  wotdd,  in  your  kindness,  and  in  your  old  knowledge 
of  him  as  a  respectable  man,  do  anything  to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulty. 
Sir,  we  never  could  thank  you  enough  for  it." 

Walter's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  spoke ;  and  so  did  those  of  Florence. 
Her  father  saw  them  gtistening,  though  he  appeared  to  look  at  Walter  only. 

"  It  is  a  veiy  large  sum.  Sir,"  said  Walter.  "  More  than  three  hundred 
pounds.  My  unde  is  quite  beaten  down  by  his  misfortune,  it  lies  so  heavy  on 
him ;  and  is  quite  unable  to  do  anything  for  his  own  relief.  He  doesn't  even 
know  yet,  that  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you.  You  would  wish  me  to  say, 
Sir,"  added  Walter,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  *'  exactly  what  it  is  I 
want.  I  really  don't  know.  Sir.  There  is  my  nude's  stock,  on  which 
I  believe  I  may  say,  confidently,  there  are  no  other  demands ,  and  there  is 
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lowered  tlie  great  watch  down  slowly  into  its  proper  vault,  be  could  not 
refrain  from  seizing  that  gentleman's  right  hand  in  his  own  solitary  left, 
and  while  he  held  it  open  with  his  powerful  fingers,  bringing  the  hook 
down  upon  its  palm  in  a  transport  of  admiration.  At  this  touch  of  warm 
feeling  and  cold  iron,  Mr.  Dombey  shivered  all  over. 

Captain  Cuttle  then  kissed  his  hook  to  the  ladies  several  times,  with  great 
elegance  and  gallantry  ;  and  having  taken  a  particular  leave  of  Paul  and 
Florence,  accompanied  Walter  out  of  the  room.  Florence  was  running 
after  them  in  the  earnestness  of  her  heart,  to  send  some  message  to  old 
Sol,  when  Mr.  Dombey  called  her  back,  and  bade  her  stay  where  she  was. 

"  Win  you  never  be  a  Dombey,  my  dear  child !"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  with 
pathetic  reproachfulness. 

**  Dear  Aunt,"  said  Florence.  "  Don't  be  angry  with  me.  I  am  so 
thankful  to  Papa ! " 

She  would  have  run  and  thrown  her  arms  about  his  neck  if  she  had 
dared ;  but  as  she  did  not  dare,  she  glanced  with  thankM  eyes  towards 
him,  as  he  sat  musing ;  sometimes  bestowing  an  uneasy  glance  on  her,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  watching  Paul,  who  walked  about  the  room  with  the 
new-blown  dignity  of  having  let  young  Gay  have  the  money. 

And  young  Gray — Walter — ^what  of  him  ? 

He  was  overjoyed  to  purge  the  old  man's  hearth  from  baiMs  and 
brokers,  and  to  huny  back  to  his  uncle  with  the  good  tidings.  He  was 
oveijoyed  to  have  it  all  arranged  and  settled  next  day  before  noon ;  and  to 
sit  down  at  evening  in  the  little  back  parlor  with  old  Sol  and  Captain 
Cuttle ;  and  to  see  the  instrument-maker  already  reviving,  and  hopefid  for 
the  future,  and  feeling  that  the  wooden  midshipman  was  his  own  again. 
But  without  the  least  impeachment  of  his  gratitude  to  Mr.  Dombey,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Walter  was  humbled  and  cast  down.  It  is  when 
our  budding  hopes  are  nipped  beyond  recovery  by  some  rough  wind,  that 
we  are  the  most  disposed  to  picture  to  ourselves  what  flowers  they  might 
have  borne,  if  they  had  flourished;  and  now,  when  Walter  felt  himseU*  cut  off 
from  that  great  Dombey  height,  by  the  depth  of  a  new  and  terrible  tumble, 
and  felt  that  all  his  old  wild  fancies  had  been  scattered  to  the  winds  in  the 
fall,  he  began  to  suspect  that  they  might  have  led  him  on  to  harmless 
visions  of  aspiring  to  Florence  in  the  remote  distance  of  time. 

The  Captain  viewed  the  subject  in  quite  a  different  light.  He  appeared 
to  entertun  a  belief  that  the  interview  at  which  he  had  assisted  was  so 
veiy  satisfactory  and  encom*aging,  as  to  be  only  a  step  or  two  removed  from 
a  regular  betrothal  of  Florence  to  Walter;  and  that  the  late  transaction 
had  immensely  forwarded,  if  not'  thoroughly  established,  the  Whitting- 
tonian  hopes.  Stimulated  by  this  conviction,  and  by  the  improvement  in 
the  spirits  of  his  old  friend,  and  by  his  own  consequent  gaiety,  he  even 
attempted,  in  favouring  them  with  the  ballad  of  "  Lovely  Peg"  for  the 
third  time  in  one  evening,  to  make  an  extemporaneous  substitution  of  the 
name  "  Florence" ;  but  finding  this  difficult,  on  account  of  the  word  Peg 
invai'iably  rhyming  to  leg  (in  which  personal  beauty  the. original  was 
described  as  having  excelled  all  competitors),  he  hit  upon  the  happy 
thought  of  changing  it  to  Fie — e— eg ;  which  he  accordingly  did,  with  an 
archness  almost  supernatural,  and  a  voice  quite  vociferous,  notwithstanding 
that  the  time  was  dose  at  hand  when  he  must  seek  the  abode  of  the 
dreadful  Mrs.  MacStinger, 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Paul's  intboduction  to  a  new  scene. 

Mrs.  Pifchin's  constitution  was  made  of  such  hard  metal,  in  spite  of 
its  liability  to  the  fleshly  weaknesses  of  standing  in  need  of  repose  after 
chops,  and  of  requiring  to  be  coaxed  to  sleep  by  the  soporific  agency  of 
sweetbreads,  that  it  utterly  set  at  naught  the  predictions  of  Mrs.  Wickam, 
and  showed  no  symptoms  of  decline.  Yet,  as  Paul's  rapt  interest  in  the 
old  lady  continued  unabated,  Mrs.  Wickam  would  not  budge  an  inch 
£rom  the  position  she  had  taken  up.  Fortifying  and  entrenching  herself 
on  the  strong  ground  of  her  uncle's  Betsey  Jane,  she  advised  Miss  Berry,  as 
a  Mend,  to  prepare  herself  for  the  worst;  and  forewarned  her  that  her  aunt 
might,  at  any  time,  be  expected  to  go  off  suddenly,  like  a  powder-mill. 

Poor  Berry  took  it  all  in  good  part,  and  drudged  and  slaved  awny  as 
usual ;  perfectly  convinced  that  Mrs.  Pipchin  was  one  of  the  most  meri- 
torious persons  in  the  world,  and  making  every  day  innumerable  sacrificci 
of  herself  upon  the  altar  of  that  noble  old  woman.  But  all  these  immola- 
tions of  Berry  were  somehow  carried  to  the  credit  of  Mrs.  Pipchin, 
by  Mrs.  Pipchm's  friends  and  admirers ;  and  were  made  to  harmonise  with, 
and  carry  out,  that  melancholy  fact  of  the  deceased  Mr.  Pipchin  having 
broken  his  heart  in  the  Peruvian  mines. 

Por  example,  there  was  an  honest  grocer  and  general  dealer  in  the 
retail  line  of  business,  between  whom  and  Mrs.  Pipchin  there  was  a  small 
memorandum  book,  with  a  greasy  red  cover,  perpetually  in  question,  and 
-oonoeming  which  divers  secret  councils  and  conferences  were  continually 
being  held  between  the  parties  to  the  register,  on  the  mat  in  the  passage, 
and  with  closed  doors  in  the  parlour.  Nor  were  there  wanting  dark  hints 
£x>m  Master  Bitherstone  (whose  temper  had  been  made  revengeful  by  the 
solar  heats  of  India  acting  on  his  blood),  of  balances  unsettled,  and  of  a 
fiulure,  on  one  occasion  within  his  memory,  in  the  supply  of  moist  sugar 
3i  tea-time.  This  grocer  being  a  bachelor  and  not  a  man  who  looked 
upon  the  surface  for  beauty,  had  once  made  honourable  offers  for  the  hand 
of  Berry,  which  Mrs.  Pipchin  had,  with  contumely  and  scorn,  rejected. 
Everybodjr  said  how  laudable  this  was  in.  Mrs,  PipchiHj  relict  of  a  man 
who  had  died  of  the  Peruvian  mines;  and  what  a  staunch,  high,  indepenaeni 
spirit,  the  old  kdy  had.  But  nobody  said  anything  about  poor  Berry,  who 
cried  for  sa  weeks  (being  soundly  rated  by  her  good  aunt  idl  the  time), 
md  lapsed  into  a  state  of  hopeless  spinsterbood. 

"Berry's  very  fond  of  you,  ain't  she  ?"  Paul  once  asked  Mrs.  Pipchiu 
when  they  were  sitting  by  the  fire  with  the  c^t. 

"Tes,*^  said  IVIrs.  Pipchin. 

"Why?"  asked  Pad. 

^J'  ^'^ '.'  ^^,^^™®^  *^«  disconcerted  old  lady.     «  How  can  you  ask  such 
thmgs.  Sir  !  why  are  you  fond  of  your  sister  Florence  P" 

!.'  ^'Jff  *^®  '*  ^??  ^^^"  ^^  ^*^-    "There 's  nobody  like  Florence."  - 
WeU  1     retorted  Mrs.  Pipchin  shortly,  "  and  there 's  nobody  like  mc. 
I  suppose."  ^  ' 
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"Ain't  there  really  though?"  asked  Paul,  leaning  forward  in  his  chair, 
and  looking  at  her  very  hard. 

"  No,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  observed  Paul,  rubbing  his  hands  thoughtfully. 
"  That 's  a  very  good  thing." 

Mrs.  Pipchin  didn't  dace  to  ask  him  why,  last  she  should  receive  some 
perfectly  annihilating  answer.  But  as  a  compensation  to  her  wounded 
feelings,  she  harassed  Master  Bitherstone  to  ^at  extent  until  bed-time, 
that  he  began  that  very  night  to  make  arrangements  for  an  overland  re- 
turn to  India,  by  secreting  from  his  supper  a  quarter  of  a  round  of  bread 
and  a  fragment  of  moist  Dutch  cheese,  as  the  beginning  of  a  stock  of  pro- 
vision to  support  him  on  the  voyage. 

Mrs.  Pipchin  had  kept  watch  and  ward  over  little  Paul  and  Ins  sister,, 
for  nearly  twelve  months.  They  had  been  home  twice,  but  only  for  a  few 
days ;  and  had  been  constant  in  their  weekly  visits  to  Mr.  Dombey  at  the 
hotel.  By  little  and  little  Paul  had  grown  stronger,  and  had  become  able  to 
dispense  with  his  carriage;  though  he  still  looked  thin,  and  delicate;  and  still 
remained  the  same  old,  quiet,  dreamy  child,  that  he  had  been  when  first 
consigned  to  Mrs.  Hpchin's  care.  One  Saturday  afternoon,  at  dusk,  great 
consternation  was  occasioned  in  the  castle  by  the  nnlooked-fbr  announce- 
ment of  Mr,  Dombey  as  a  visitor  to  Mrs.  Pipchin.  The  population  of  the 
parlour  was  immediately  swept  up-stairs  as  on  the  wings  of  a  whirlwind, 
and  after  much  slamming  of  bedroom  doors,  and  trampling  overhead,  and 
some  knocking  about  of  Master  Bitherstone  by  Mrs.  Pipchin,  as  a  relief 
to  the  perturbation  of  her  spirits,  the  black  bombazeen  garments  of  the 
worthy  old  lady  darkened  the  audience-chamber  where  Mr.  Dombey  was 
contemplating  the  vacant  arm-chair  of  his  son  and  heir. 

"  Mrs.  Pipchin,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "  How  do  you  do  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Pipchin,  "  I  am  pretty  well,  considering."' 

Mrs.  Pipchin  always  used  that  form  of  words.  It  meant,  considering, 
her  virtues,  sacrifices,  and  so  forth. 

"  I  can't  expect,  Sir,  to  be  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Pipchin,  taking  a  choir,, 
and  fetching  her  breath ;  *•  but  such  health  as  I  have,  I  am  grateful  for." 

Mr.  Dombey  indined  his  head  wil3i  the  satisfied  air  of  a  patron,  wha 
felt  that  this  was  the  sort  of  thing  for  which  he  paid  so  mudi  a  quarter. 
After  a  moment's  silence  he  went  on  to  say : 

"  Mrs.  Pipchin,  I  have  token  the  liberty  of  calKng,  to  consott  you  in 
r:!::*C::C:  tC  ^y  ^sim.  l  tam  iad  it  in  my  mind  to  do  so  for  some  time 
past ;  but  hove  deferred  it  from  time  to  time,  in  order  that  his  health 
migirt  be  thoroughlv  re-establidied.  Ton  have  no  misgivings  on  that  sub- 
ject, Mrs,  Pipchin?^'  .  «  «_  t.^ 
'    "  Brighton  has  proved  very  befifficial,  Sir,**  retmscd  Mn.  Pfpchm. 

"  Very  beneficial,  indeed."  s,  .  , .      »» 

"  I  piupose,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "his  remaiiAig  at  Brighton. 
Mrs.  Pipchin  rubbed  her  hands,  and  bent  her  grey  eyes  on  the  fire.^^ 
"  But,"  pursued  Mr.  Dombev,  stretching   out  his  forefinger,      but 
pDs^bly  tTiat  he  shotdd  now  make  a  change,  and  lead  a  different  kmd  of 
life  here.     In  short,  Mi^.  Pipdhin,  that  is  ttie  object  of  my  visit.    My 
son  is  getting  oti,  Mrs.  Pipchin.    BcaUy,  he  is  gettmg  on.  ...  t^ 

There  was  something  melancholy  in  the  triumphant  an-  with  which  Mr. 
Dombey  said  this.     It  shewed  how  long  Paid's  childish  life  hr  d  been  to 
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him,  and  how  ids  hopes*  w««  set  upon  alator  stage  of  his  «xi9teiice.  Pity 
may  appear  a  strange  word  to  connect  with  any  one  so  haughty  and  so 
cold,  iad  yet  he  eeemfid  a  worthy  sobjaot  for  it  at  tiiat  monDfint. 

**  Six  years  abif'said  Mr.  DoKkbcy,  settling  hia  nedEcbth — periiapato 
Ude  SB  iinqiressible  «iBile  that  rather  seemed  to  strike  upon  oie  surface 
d  has  hoe-mod  giaaoe  annty,  as  finding  no  nestiiig  phioe»  than  to  pUy  there 
for  an  imtauL  "  Dear  me,  six  will  be  nhangnd  to  aixtefiai,  hefisre  we  have 
iimato  look  Aoni^vB^" 

"  Ten  years,"  dodud  the  unsympatiieiic  Pipohiii,  wi&  a  frosty,  listen- 
ing of  her  hard  grey  eye,  and  a  dreary  shaking  of  her  bent  head,  '^is  a 
langtbae.'' 

*'  It  depends  on  oireomBtanoes,''  tetuniedMr.  DoBibey;  '^  at  all  eTents, 
Mn.  Fipdnn,  my  son  is^aiK  ysacs  old,  and  these  is  no  doubt,  .1  fear,  that 
in  Ms  atudies  he  is  behind  many  ohikLpen  of  his  iige — or  his  youth,"  said 
Mr.  Domh^,  quickly  anfmrering  what  he  miatrusted  was  a  shrawd  twinkle 
of  &s  frosty  eye,  ''his  yoniih  is  amoie  appropriate  expression.  Now, 
Mn.  Pipohin,  instead  of  being  behiod  his  peers,  my  son  ought  to  be 
before  theB;  far  before  l^eoL  There  is  an  esHnenoe  ready  for  him  to  mount 
upoD.  Ihete  is  nothing  of  chance  or  doubt  in  the  course  befiaie  my  son. 
His  my  in  life  was  dear  and  pn^Dsred,  and.  mariced  out,  he&fte  he  existed. 
The  eduoalioii  of  such  a  young  goitleman  must  not.be  delaved.  It  must 
not  be  kfi  imperfect.  It  must  be  Tery  steadily  and  serionsly  undertaken, 
Mn.  FipcOHA." 

"  Well,  filir,"  said  Mrs.  P^xihin,  ^*  I  can  say  nothing  to  the  oontraiy.*' 

"  I  was  quite  sure,  Mrs.  Pipckb,"  returned  Mr.  Dombey,  af^rovingly, 
"that  a  person  of  your  good  sense  could  not,  and  would  not." 

^  These  is  a.  great  deal  of  nonsense— find  worse — talked  about  yonng 
people  not  being  pressed  too  hard  at  £rat,  and  being  tempted  on,  and 
an  the  rest  of  it,  Sir,"  said  Mis.  .Pipchin,.impatieDtly  rubbmg  her  hooked 
nose,  ^''it-neirer  was  thought  of  in  my  time,  and  it  haa  no  bjumess  to 
be  thought '«f  nosr.     My  opinion  is  '  laep  'em  at  it'  " 

^  My  good  madam,''  retusned  Mr.  Bomhey,  *'yoa  have  nat  acquired 
jour  repvtatieBdmdeserTedly ;  and'I  beg  you  to  beheve,  Mn.  P^rahin,  that 
I  am  more  thui  satiriied  wiitii  your  exoi&nt  system  of  Buanagement,  and 
shaU  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  cammending  it  whenever  my  poor  com- 
mendatittn  " — Mr.  Jdemib^^s  loftiness  when  he  affected  to  dispaia^  his  own 
importaiioe,  passed  all  bouads — ^"can  be  «f  any  secvdoe.  .1  have  been 
tiuridngdf'Br.  Blimbap^s,  Mm.  PipcbiB.'' 

'' My  noighboar,  €&?"  said  Mfs.  Kpofain.  '' IbeHeve  the  Doctor's  is 
anaaeellBHt  «Btablishment.  I  've  heacd  that  it 's  very  strictly  conducted, 
and  that  there 's  nothing  but  learning  going  on  from  mDnmig  to  night." 

'''And it  *s  very  expenfiijve,"  iiddad  Mr.  Dombey. 

**  And  it 's  yeiy  eicpafisive,  Sir,"  returned  Mis.  Pipchin^  catohii^  at  the 
fiict,  as  if  in^omitting  t^at,  she  had  onatted  one  o£  its  leacbbag  medts. 

"  I  have  had  some  commmdcation  with  the  Doctor,  Mrs.  Pipehin,"  said 
Mr.  BesoAiey,  hitehii^  his  chair  anxioady  a httk.  nearer  to  the  fire,  "and 
he  does  not  consider  Paul  at  all  too  young  for  his  purpose.  He  men- 
tioned sefiecal  inBtaacesof  boys  in  Greek  at  about  titt  same  age.  ^  If 
I  have  any  little  measiness  in  my  ownmiaai,  Mrs.  Pipohin,  onihe  sdbject 
of  this  ofaonge,  it  is  not  on  that  head.  My  son  not  having  known 
a  mother  has  gradually- concentrated  much — too  mBeh*--af  his  childish 
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affection  on  his  sister.    Whether  their  separation — "    Mr.  Dombey  said 
no  more,  but  sat  silent. 

"  Hoity-toity  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pipchin,  shaking  out  her  black  bom- 
bazeen  slorts,  and  plucking  up  all  the  ogress  within  her.  "  K  she  don't 
like  it,  Mr.  Dombey,  she  must  be  taught  to  lump  it."  The  good  lady 
apologised  immediately  afterwards  for  using  so  common  a  figure  of  speech, 
but  said  (and  truly)  that  that  was  the  way  ihe  reasoned  with  'em. 

Mr.  Dombey  waited  until  Mrs.  Pipchin  had  done  bridling  and  shaking 
her  head,  and  frowning  down  a  legion  of  Bitherstones  and  Pankeys ;  and 
then  said  quietly,  but  correctively,  **  He,  my  good  madam ;  he." 

Mrs.  Pipchin  s  system  would  have  applied  very  much  the  same  mode  of 
cure  to  any  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  Paul,  too ;  but  as  the  hard  grey  eye 
was  sharp  enough  to"  see  that  the  recipe,  however  Mr.  Dombey  might 
admit  its  efficacy  in  the  case  of  the  daughter,  was  not  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  the  son,  she  argued  the  point ;  and  contended  that  change,  and  new 
society,  and  the  different  form  of  Hfe  he  would  lead  at  Doctor  Blimber's, 
and  the  studies  he  would  have  to  master,  would  very  soon  prove  sufficient 
alienations.  As  this  chimed  in  with  Mr.  Dombey's  own  hope  and  belief, 
it  gave  that  gentleman  a  still  higher  opinion  of  Mrs.  Pipchin's  under- 
standing ;  and  as  Mrs.  Pipchin,  at  the  same  time,  bewailed  the  loss  of  her 
dear  little  friend  (which  was  not  an  overwhelming  shock  to  her,  as  she  had 
long  expected  it,  and  had  not  looked,  in  the  beginning,  for  his  remaining 
with  her  longer  than  three  months),  he  formed  an  equally  good  opinion  of 
Mrs.  Pipchin's  disinterestedness.  It  was  plain  that  he  had  given  the 
subject  anxious  consideration,  for  he  had  formed  a  plan,  which  he 
announced  to  the  ogress,  of  sending  Paul  to  the  Doctor's  as  a  weekly 
boarder  for  the  first  half  year,  during  which  time  Florence  would  remain 
at  the  castle,  that  she  might  receive  her  brother  there,  on  Saturdays. 
This  would  wean  him  by  degrees,  Mr.  Dombey  said :  probably  with  a 
recoUection  of  Ids  not  having  been  weaned  by  degrees  on  a  former  occasion. 

Mr.  Dombey  finished  the  interview  by  expressing  his  hope  that  Mrs. 
Pipchin  would  still  remain  in  office  as  general  superintendent  and  overseer 
of  his  son,  pending  Ids  studies  at  Brighton;  and  having  kissed  Paul, 
and  shaken  hands  with  Florence,  and  beheld  Master  Bitherstone  in  his 
collar  of  state,  and  made  Miss  Pankey  cry  by  patting  her  on  the  head  (in 
which  region  she  was  uncommonly  tender,  on  account  of  a  habit  Mrs. 
Pipchin  had  of  sounding  it  with  her  knuckles,  like  a  cask),  he  withdrew  to 
his  hotel  and  dinner :  resolved  that  Paul,  now  that  he  was  getting  so  old 
and  well,  should  begin  a  vigorous  course  of  education  forthwith,  to  qualify 
him  for  the  position  in  which  he  was  to  shine ;  and  that  Doctor  Bhmber 
should  take  him  in  hand  immediately. 

"VMienever  a  young  gentleman  was  taken  in  hand  by  Doctor  Blimber, 
he  might  consider  himself  sm«  of  a  pretty  tight  squeeze.  The  Doctor 
only  undertook  the  charge  of  ten  young  gentlemen,  but  he  had,  always 
ready,  a  supply  of  learning  for  a  hundred,  on  the  lowest  estimate  ;  and  it 
was  at  once  the  business  and  delight  of  his  life  to  gorge  the  unhappy  ten 
with  it. 

In  fact.  Doctor  Blimber's  establishment  was  a  great  hot-house,  in 
which  there  was  a  forcing  apparatus  incessantly  at  work.  All  the  boys 
blew  before  their  time.  Mental  green-peas  were  produced  at  C'.iristmas, 
and   inteUectual  asparagus  all  the  year  round.      Mathematic<d  goose- 
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berries  (yery  sour  ones  too)  were  common  at  untimely  seasons,  and  from 
mere  sprouts  of  bushes,  under  Doctor  Blimber's  cultivation.  Every 
description  of  Qreek  and  Latin  vegetable  was  got  off  the  driest  twigs  of 
boys,  under  the  frostiest  drcumstanoes.  Nature  was  of  no  consequence 
at  all.  No  matter  what  a  young  gentleman  was  intended  to  bear,  Doctor 
Blimber  made  him  bear  to  pattern,  somehow  or  other. 

This  was  all  veiy  pleasant  and  ingenious,  but  the  system  of  forcing  was 
attended  with  its  usual  disadvantages.  There  was  not  the  right  taste 
about  the  premature  productions,  and  they  didn't  keep  well.  Moreover, 
one  young  gentleman,  with  a  swollen  nose  and  an  excessively  large  head 
(the  oldest  of  the  ten  who  had  "  gone  through"  everything),  suddenly 
k(t  off.  blowing  one  day,  and  remained  in  the  establishm^t  a  mere  stalk. 
And  people  did  say  that  the  Doctor  had  rather  overdone  it  with  young 
Toots,  and  that  when  he  began  to  have  whiskers  he  left  off  having  brains. 

There  yoiing  Toots  was,  at  any  rate ;  possessed  of  the  gruffest  of  voices 
and  the  shrillest  of  minds ;  sticking  ornamental  pins  into  his  shirt,  and 
keeping  a  ring  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  to  put  on  his  little  iinger  by  stealth, 
when  the  pupils  went  out  walking ;  constantly  falliiig  in  love  by  sight  with 
nurserymaids,  who  had  no  idea  of  his  existence ;  and  looking  at  the 
gas-lighted  world  over  the  little  iron  bars  in  the  left  hand  comer  window 
of  the  front  three  pairs  of  stairs,  after  bed-time,  like  a  greatly  overgrown 
cherub  who  had  sat  up  aloft  much  loo  long. 

The  Doctor  was  a  portly  gentleman  in  a  suit  of  black,  with  strings  at 
his  knees,  and  stockings  below  them.  He  had  a  bald  head,  highly 
polished ;  a  deep  voice ;  and  a  chin  so  very  double,  that  it  was  a  wonder 
how  he  ever  managed  to  shave  into  the  creases.  He  had  hkewise  a  pair  of 
little  eyes  thai  were  always  half  shut  up,  and  a  mouth  that  was  always  half 
expanded  into  a  grin,  as  .if  he  had,  that  moment,  posed  a  boy,  and  were 
waiting  to  convict  him  from  his  own  Ups.  Insomuch,  that  when  the 
Doctor  put  his  right  hand  into  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  with  his  other 
hand  behind  him,  and  a  scarcely  perceptible  wag  of  his  head,  made  the 
commonest  observation  to  a  nervous  stranger,  it  was  like  a  sentiment 
from  the  sphynx,  and  settled  his  business. 

The  Doctor's  was  a  mighty  fine  house,  fronting  the  sea.  Not  a  joyful 
s^le  of  house  within,  but  quite  the  contrary.  Sad-coloured  curtains, 
whose  proportions  were  spare  and  lean,  hid  themselves  despondently 
behind  the  windows.  The  tables  and  chairs  were  put  away  in  rows,  like 
figures  in  a  sum ;  fires  were  so  rarely  lighted  in  the  rooms  of  ceremony, 
ihsii  they  felt  like  weUs,  and  a  visitor  represented  the  bucket;  the 
dining-room  seemed  the  last  place  in  the  world  where  any  eating  or 
drinking  was  likely  to  occur ;  there  was  no  sound  through  all  the  house 
bat  the  ticking  of  a  great  dock  in  the  hall,  which  made  itself  iaudible  in 
the  very  garrets ;  and  sometimes  a  dull  crying  of  young  gentlemen  at 
their  lessons,  like  the  murmnrings  of  an  assemblage  of  melancholy 
pigeons. 

Miss  Blimber,  too,  although  a  slim  and  gracefcd  maid,  did  no  soft 
violence  to  the  gravity  of  the  house.  There  was  no  light  nonsense  about 
Miss  Blimber.  She  kept  her  hair  short  and  crisp,  and  wore  spectacles. 
She  was  dry  and  sandy  with  working  in  the  graves  of  deceased  languages. 
None  of  your  live  languages  for  liliss  Blimber.  They  must  be  dead — 
stone  dead — ^and  then  Miss  Blimber  dug  them  up  like  a  Ghoule. 
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Mrs.BHmber,  ber  maaa,  wm  not  levned  beimlf,  \mk  siiO' pivtended  to 
be,  and  that  did-  qoite  as  well.  She  said  at  ereniBg  parties,  that  if  she 
conld'have  known  Cio»o,  she  ihoo^t  she  oonhl  ha^e  died  eooAented.  It 
was  tha  steady  joy  of  her  life*  to  see  the  Doctor's  yoviig  geaileniai  go  out 
waUdng;  tmifte  aJl  other  jwrn^  genkkmen^  in  the  k^ost  possible  shirt 
collars,  and  the  sti£fest  possible  cniTats.     It  was  so  dossioai,  she.  said. 

As  to  Mr.  feeder,  B.  A^  Doctw  BlinA^er's-  aasistaBt,  he;  was  a  kind  of 
human  blorel-KXgan,  with  a  Ikttc  list  of  tiiBies  at  whioh  he  was.  oontinnaHy 
workings  aver  and  over  again,  without  any  variation.  He  might  have 
been  fitted  up  with  a  c^iange  o£  bosrela,  perhaps,  in  eaily  liie,  if  h£  destiny 
had  been  favourable ;  but  it  had  not  been ; .  and  he  had  only  ooe^  with 
wMch,  in.  af  monotonous  round,  it  was  his  oceupntion  to  bowildor  the  young 
ideas  of  Bootoor  Blimber's  young  gentlemen.  The  young,  gentlemen  were 
pranatorely  fdH  of  cavking  anxieties.  They  knew  no  rest  from  the  pur- 
suit of  stonsy-heaited  verbs,  ssevb^b  noun-substaniiTes,  inflexible  syntactic 
passages,  and  ghosts  of  exerciaes  that  appeoed  to  them  in  thear  dreams. 
Under  the  forcing  system,  a  young  gentleman  usually  took  leave  of  his 
spirits  in  three  weeks.  He  had  aH  the  cares  of  the  world  on  his  head  in 
three  months.  He  conceived  bitter  sentiments  against  his  paoents  or 
guardians,  in  four ;  he  was  an  old  miBanthrope,  in  five ;  eamd  Qnimtiua 
Gurtius  tint  blessed  refiagein  i^  earth,  iu  «x ;  and  at  the  eoA  of  the  first 
twelvemonth  had  arrived  at  the  oonduaon,  from  which  he  never  afterwards 
d^arted,  that  all  the  fancies  of  the  poets,  and  lessons  of  the  sages,  were 
a  mere  collection  of  words  and  grammar,  and  lad  no  other  meaning  in 
the-  world. 

But  he  went  on,  blow,  blow,  blowing,  in  the  Doctor's  hothame,  aU.  the 
time ;  and  the  Doctor's  gknry  and  reputation  were  greet,  when  he  took 
his  wintry  growth  home  to  his  relations  and  Mends. 

Upon  the  Doctor's  door-steps  one  day.  Paid  stood  with  a  ihittering 
heart,  and  with  his  small  right  hand  in  his  father's.  His  other  hand  was 
locked  in  that  of  Florence.  How  tight  the  tiny  psessuie  of  that  one; 
and  how  loose  and  cold  the  other  1 

Mrs.  Pipchin  hovered  behind  the  vietim,  with  her  sable  phnoage  and  her 
hooked  beak,  like  a  bird  of  ill-omen.  She  was  out  of  breath — for  Mr. 
Dombey,  fiiH  of  great  thoughts,  had  walked  &st — and  she  oroaked  hoarsely 
as  she  waited  for  the  opening  of  the  door. 

'*  Now,  Paul,"  said  Mr.  Dombey  exultingly.  "This  is  the  way  indeed 
to  be  Dombey  and  Son,  and  have  money.     You  are  abnoat  a.man  already." 

"  Almost,"  returned  the  child. 

Even  his  childish  agitation  could  not  master  the  sly.  and  quamt  yet 
touching  look,  with  whidi  he  accompanied  the  rejdy. 

It  brought  a  vague  expression  of  dissatisfaction  into  Mr.  Dombey's 
face ;  but  the  door  being  opened,  it  vras  quiddy  gone. 

^Doctor  Blimber  is  at  home,  I  believe?"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

The  man  said  yes ;  and  as  they  passed  in,  looked  at  Paul  as  if  he  were 
a  little  mouse,  and  the  house  were  a  trap.  He  was  a  weak-^red  yoong 
man,  with  the  first  faint  streaks  or  early  ckwn  of  a  grin  on  his  count^fiance. 
It  was  mere  imbecility ;  but  Mrs.  Pipehin  took  it  into  her  head  that  it 
was  impudence,  and  made  a  snap  at  hww  directly. 

"  How  dare  you  laugh  behind  the  gentleman's  baok  ?  "  aaid  Mrs.  Pip- 
chin.     "  And  what  do  you  take  me  for  ?" 
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**  I  ain't  a  laugliing  at  aobody,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  take  you  for  nothing. 
Ma'am,"  returned  the  young  man,  in  consternation. 

"  A  padc  of  idle  dogs  I "  said  Mrs.  Pipehin,  "  only  fit  to  be  tuimspits. 
Go  and  tell  your  maatec  that  Mr»  Dombey  'a  here,  or  it'll  be  worse 
far  you  I " 

The  weak-eyed  young  man  went,  very  meekly,  to  discharge  hiaiself  of 
this  commission  ;  and  soon  came  back  to  invite  them  to  the  Doctor's  study. 

**  You  're  laughing  again.  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Pipehin,  when  it  came  to  her 
tuni»  bringing  up  the  rear,  to  pass  him  in  the  halL 

'*  I  am%"  returned  the  young  man,  giievouB^  c^psesaed.  "  I  never 
see  such  a  thing  as  this  1 " 

'*  What  is  the  matter,  Mrst.  P%>ohia?  "  said  Mr.  Dombey,  looking  round. 
"Scrftty!    Prayl" 

Mrs.  Pipehin,  in  her  deference,  merely  muttered  at  the  young  Bian,  as 
she  passed  on,  and  said,  ''  Oh  I  he  was  a  ppeoious  fellow  " — leaving  the 
young  nian,  who  was  aU  meekness  and  incapacity,  affected  even  to  team 
by  the  incident.  But  Mrs.  Pipdun  had  a  way  of  falling  foul  of  all  meek 
people;  and  her  fiienda  said  who  could  wond^  at  it,  sSter  the  Peruvian 
mines ! 

The  Doetor  was  sitting  in  his  p(»rtentoufl  study,  with  a  globe  at  each 
knee,  books  all  round  hmx»  Homer  over  the  door,  and  Minerva  on  the 
mantdrshelf.  "  And  how  do  you.  Sir,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Dombey^  '*  and 
how  is  my  little  fidead  ?  "  Grave  aa  an  oi;gan  waa  the  Doctor's  speech ; 
and  when  he  ceased,  the  great  dock  in  the  hall  seemed  (to  Paul  at  least) 
to  take  him  up,  and  to  go  on  saying  '  how,  is,  my,  lit^  tie,  Mend,  how,  is, 
my,  bt,  tie,  frLraici,'  over  and  over  and  over  again. 

The  little  friend  bemg  simiething  too  small  to  be  seen  at  all  from  where 
the  Doctor  sat,  over  the  books  on  his  table,  the  Doctor  made  several  futile 
attempts  to  get  a  view  of  him  round  the  legs ;  which  Mr.  Dombey  per- 
ceiving, relieved  the  Doctor  from  his  embarrassment  by  taking  Paul  up  in 
his  axms,  and  sitting  him  on  another  little  table,  over  against  the  Doctor, 
in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  Ha  I "  said  the  Doctor,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  with  his  hand  in  his 
breast.    **  Now  I  see  my  little  friend.     How  do  you  do,  my  httie  friend?" 

The  dock  in  the  hall  woiddn't  subscribe  to  this  alteration  in  the  form 
of  words,  but  continued  to  rqpeat  '  how,is,  my,  lit,  tie,  friend,  how,  is,  my, 
lit,  tie,  friend!' 

"  Very  well,  I  thank  you.  Sir,"  returned  Paul,  answering  the  dock  quite 
as  mudi  as  the  Doctor. 

''Ha!"  said  Dr.  Blimber.     "  Shall  we  make  a  man  of  him  P  " 

"  Do  you  hear,  Paul  ?  "  added  Mr.  Dombey ;  Paul  being  silent. 

**  Shall  we  make  a  man  of  him  ?  "  repeated  the  Doctor. 

"  I  had  rather  be  a  child,"  replied  PauL 

« Indeed ! "  said  the  Doctor.     «  Why  ?  " 

The  child  sat  on  the'  table  looking  at  him,  with  a  curious  expression  of 
suppressed  emotion  in  his  face,  and  beating  one  hand  proudly  on  his  knee 
as  if  he  had  the  rising  tears  beneath  it,  and  crushed  them.  But  his  other 
hand  strayed  a  little  way  the  whik,  a  little  &ither — ^£Eurther  from  him  yet — 
until  it  lighted  on  the  neck  of  Florence.  '  This  is  why,'  it  seemed  to  say, 
and  then  the  steady  look  was  broken  up  and  gone;  the  working  £p 
was  loosened ;  and  the  tears  came  streaming  forth. 
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"  Mrs.  Pipchin,"  said  his  father,  in  a  querulous  manner,  "  I  am  really 
very  sorry  to  see  this." 

"  Come  away  from  him,  do,  Miss  Dombey,"  quoth  the  matron. 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  Doctor,  blandly  nodding  his  head,  to  keep 
Mrs.  Pipchin  back.  "  Ne-ver  mind ;  we  shall  substitute  new  cares  and 
new  impressions,  Mr.  Dombey,  very  shortly.    You  would  still  wish  my 

little  friend  to  acquire^ 

'  "  Everything,  if  you  please.  Doctor,"  returned  Mr.  Dombey,  firmly. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Doctor,  who,  with  his  half-shut  eyes,  and  his  usual 
smile,  seemed  to  survey  Paul  with  the  sort  of  interest  that  might  attach  to 
some  choice,  little  animal  he  was  going  to  stuff.  "  Yes,  exactly.  Ha !  We 
shall  impart  a  great  variety  of  information  to  our  little  friend,  and  bring 
him  quickly  forward,  I  dare  say.  I  dare  say.  Quite  a  virgin  soil,  I  believe 
you  said,  Mr.  Dombey  ?  " 

**  Except  some  ordinary  preparation  at  home,  and  from  this  lady,"  replied 
Mr.  Dombey,  introducing  Mrs.  Pipchin,  who  instantly  communicated  a 
rigidity  to  her  whole  muscular  system,  and  snoi'ted  defiance  beforehand,  in 
case  the  Doctor  should  disparage  her ;  "  except  so  far,  Paul  has,  as  yet^ 
apjj^ed  himself  to  no  studies  at  all." 

Dr.  Blimber  inclined  his  head,  in  gentle  tolerance  of  such  insignificant 
poaching  as  Mrs.  Pipchin's,  and  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  it.  It  was  much 
more  satisfactoiy,  he  observed,  rubbing  his  hands,  to  begin  at  the  founda- 
tion. And  again  he  leered  at  Paul,  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  tackle 
him  with  the  Greek  alphabet,  on  the  spot. 

"  That  circumstance,  indeed,  Doctor  Blimber,"  pursued  Mr.  Dombey, 
glancing  at  his  little  son,  "  and  the  interview  I  have  already  had  the  plea- 
sure of  holding  with  you,  renders  any  further  explanation,  and  conse- 
quently, any  farther  intrusion  on  your  valuable  time,  so  unnecessaiy,  that — ** 

"Now,  Miss  Dombey !"  said  the  add  Pipchin. 

"  Permit  me,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  one  moment.  Allow  me  to  present 
Mrs.  Blimber  and  my  daughter,  who  wiU  be  associated  with  the  domestic 
life  of  our  young  Pilgrim  to  Parnassus.  Mrs.  Blimber,"  for  the  lady,  who 
had  perhaps  been  in  waiting,  opportunely  entered,  followed  by  her  daugh- 
ter, that  fair  Sexton  in  spectacles,  "  Mr.  Dombey.  My  daughter  Comdia, 
Mr.  Dombey.  Mr.  Dombey,  my  love,"  pursued  the  Doctor,  turning  to  his 
wife,  "  is  so  confiding  as  to— do  you  see  our  little  friend  ?  " 

Mrs.  Blimber,  in  an  access  of  politeness,  of  which  Mr.  Dombey  was  the 
object,  apparently  did  not,  for  she  was  backing  against  the  little  friend, 
and  very  much  endangering  his  position  on  the  table.  But,  on  this  hint, 
she  turned  to  admn'C  his  dassicsd  and  intellectual  lineanients,  and  turning' 
again  to  Mr.  Dombey,  said,  with  a  sigh,  that  she  envied  his  dear  son. 

"  like  a  bee.  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Blimber,  with  uplifted  eyes,  "  about  to 
plunge  into  a  garden  of  the  choicest  flowers,  and  sip  the  sweets  for  the  first 
time.  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Terence,  Plautus,  Cicero.  What  a  world  of 
honey  have  we  here.  It  may  appear  remarkable,  Mr.  Dombey,  in  one  who 
is  a  wife — ^the  wife  of  such  a  husband — " 

**  Hush,  hush,"  said  Doctor  Blimber.    "  Fie  for  shame." 

"  Mr.  Dombey  will  forgive  the  partiality  of  a  wife,"  said  Mrs.  Blimber, 
with  an  engaging  smile. 

Mr.  Dombey  answered  "  Not  at  all :"  applying  those  words,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  to  the  partiality,  and  not  to  the  forgiveness. 
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"—And  it  may  seem  remarkable  in  one  who  is  a  mother'  also,"  resumed 
Mrs.  Blimber.       ^^ 

"  And  such  a  momer,"  observed  Mr.  Dombey,  bowing  with  some  con- 
fbsed  idea  of  being  complimentaiy  to  Cornelia. 

"  But  really,"  pursued  Mrs.  Blimber,  "  I  think  if  I  could  have  known 
Cioen),  and  been  his  Mend,  and  talked  with  him  in  his  retirement  at  Tus- 
colum  (beau-ti-fiil  Tusculum !),  I  could  have  died  contented."* 

A  learned  enthusiasm  is  so  very  contagious,  that  Mr.  Dombey  half 
bdieved  this  was  exactly  his  case ;  and  even  Mrs.  Fipchin,  who  was  not, 
as  we  haye  seen,  of  an  accommodating  disposition  generally,  gave  utterance 
to  a  little  sound  between  a  groan  and  a  sigh,  as  if  she  would  have  said 
that  nobody  but  Cicero  could  have  proved  a  lasting  consolation  under  that 
Daihire  of  the  Peruvian  Mines,  but  that  he  indeed  would  have  been  a  very 
Davy-lamp  of  refuge. 

Cornelia  looked  at  Mr.  Dombey  through  her  spectacles,  as  if  she  would 
haye  liked  to  crack  a  few  quotations  with  him  from  the  authority  in  ques- 
tion. But  this  design,  if  she  entertained  it,  was  frustrated  by  a  knock  at 
the  room-door. 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  said  the  Doctor.  "  Oh  I  Come  in.  Toots ;  come  in. 
Mr.  Dombey,  Sir."  Toots  bowed.  "  Quite  a  coincidence ! "  said 
Doctor  Blimber.  "  Here  we  have  the  beginning  and  the  end.  Alpha  and 
Omega.     Our  head  boy,  Mr.  Dombey." 

The  Doctor  might  have  called  him  their  head  and  shoulders  boy,  for  he 
was  at  least  that  much  taller  than  any  of  the  rest.  He  blushed  very  much 
at  finding  himself  among  strangers,  and  chuckled  aloud. 

"An  addition  to  our  little  Portico,  Toots,"  said  the  Doctor;  "Mr, 
Dombey's  son." 

Young  Toots  blushed  again ;  and  finding,  from  a  solemn  silence  which 
prevailed,  that  he  was  expected  to  say  something,  said  to  Paul,  "  How  are 
you?  "  in  a  yoice  so  deep,  and  a  manner  so  sheepish,  that  if  a  lamb  had 
roared  it  couldn't  have  been  more  surprising. 

"AikMr.  Feeder,  if  you  please,  Toots,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  to  prepare 
a  few  introductory  volumes  for  Mr.  Dombey's  son,  and  to  allot  him  a  con- 
venient seat  for  study.  My  dear,  I  believe  Mr.  Dombey  has  not  seen  the 
dormitories." 

"  If  Mr.  Dombey  will  walk  up  stairs,"  said  Mrs.  Blimber,  "  I  shall  be 
njore  than  proud  to  show  him  the  dominions  of  the  drowsy  God." 

With  that,  Mrs.  Blimber,  who  was  a  lady  of  great  suavity,  and  a  wiry 
figure,  and  who  wore  a  cap  composed  of  sky-blue  materials,  proceeded 
up  stairs  with  Mr.  Dombey  and  Cornelia ;  Mrs.  Pipchin  following,  and 
looking  out  sharp  for  her  enemy  the  footman. 

While  they  were  gone,  Paul  sat  upon  the  table,  holding  Plorence  by  the 
hand,  and  glancing  timidly  from  the  Doctor  round  and  round  the  room, 
while  the  Doctor,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  hand  in.  his  breast  as 
luoal,  held  a  book  from  him  at  arm's  length,  and  read.  There  was  some- 
thing very  awful  in  this  manner  of  reading.  It  was  such  a  determined, 
iinimpassioned,  inflexible,  cold-blooded  way  of  going  to  work.  It  left 
the  Doctor's  countenance  exposed  to  view ;  and  when  the  Doctor  smiled 
auspiciously  at  his  author,  or  knit  his  brows,  or  shook  his  head  and  made 
wry  fiices  at  him,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  Don't  teU  me,  Sir.  I  know  better/ 
it  was  terrific. 
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Toots,  too,  had  no  business  to  be  outside  the  door,  ostentatLoualj 
examining  the  wheels  in  his  watch,  and  counting  his  half-croims.  But 
that  didn't  kst  bug ;  for  Dr.  Slimber,  happening  to  oRangpe  the  position 
of  his  tight  plump  legs,  as  if  he  were  going  to  get  up,  Toots  mnidy 
vanished,  and  appeared  no  more. 

Mr.  Bombey  and  his  conductress  were  soon  heard  coming  down  stairs 
again,  talking  all  the  way;  and  presently  they  re-entered  the  Doctor's  study. 

"  I  hope,  Mr.  Dombey,"  said  the  Doctor,  laying  down  his  book;.  "  that 
the  arrangements  meet  your  approvaL 

They  are  esuseUent,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Dombey.. 

Very  fair,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Pipchin,  in  a  low^oioe;:  neifsr  disposed 
to  gire  too  much  encouragement. 

*'  Mrs.  Pipchin,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  wheding  round,  *'  wiD,  with  yonr 
permission,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Blimber,  visit  Paul  now  and  then*." 

''  Whenever  Mrs.  Pipcfain  pleaaes,"  observed  the  Doctor. 

*'  Always  happy  to  see  her,"  said  Mrs.  Blimber. 

"  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "  I  have  now  given  all  the  trouble  1 
need,  and  may  take  my  leave.  Paul,  my  child,"  he  went  close  to  ham,  as 
he  sat  upon  the  table.     "  Good  bye." 

"  Good  bye.  Papa." 

The  limp  and  careless  little  hand  that  Mr.  Dombey  took  in  his,  was  sin- 
gularly out  of  keeping  with  the  wistful  face.  But  he  had  no  part  in  its 
sorrowful  expression.  It  was  not  addressed  to  him.  No,,  no.  Tq 
Florence — all  to  Morenoe. 

If  Mr.  Dombey  in  his  insolence  of  wealth,  had  ever  made  an  enemy, 
hard  to  appease  and  cruelly  vindictive  in  his  hate,  even  such  an  oiemy 
might  have  received  the  pang  that  wrung  his  proud  heart  then,  as  oom- 
pensation  for  his  ii^jury. 

He  bent  down  over  his  boy,  and  kissed  him.  If  his  sight  were  dimmed 
as  he  did  so,  by  something  thai  for  a  moment  bhimd  the  little  face,  and 
made  it  indistinct  to  him,  his  mental  liaioic  may  have  been>  for  that  short 
time,  the  dearer  perhaps. 

^  1  shall  see  you  90on>  PanL  You  axe  free  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays, 
you  know." 

'*  Yes  Papa,"  returned  Paul :  looking  at  Ids  sister.  "  On  Satuvdaya  and 
Sundays." 

**  And  you  11  try  and  learn  a  great  deal  hare,  and  be  a  daver  man»" 
said  Mr.  Dombey ;  "  won't  you  ?  " 

"I '11  try,"  returned  the  child,  weanly. 

**  And  you  '11  soon  be  grown  up  now  I "  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Oh !  very  soon !  "  replied  the  ohild.  Onoe  more  the  old,  dd  look» 
passed  rapidly  across  his  features  like  a  strange  light.  It  foil  on  Mrs. 
Pipchin,  and  eztingnished  itself  in  her  black  dress.  That  eixcdlent  ogress 
stepped  forward  to  take  leave  and  to  bear  off  Florence,  whidi  she  had 
long  been  thirsting  to  do.  The  move  on  her  part  roused  Mr.  Dombey, 
whose  eyes  were  foced  on  PauL  Afber  patting  him  on  the  head,  and 
pressing  his  small  hand  again,  he  took  leave  of  Doctor  PSimber^  Mrs. 
Blimber,  and  Misa  Blimber,  with  his  usual  pohto  frigidity,  and  walked 
out  of  the  study. 

Despite  his  entreaty  that  they  woidd  not  think  of  stirring,  Doctor 
Blimber,  Mrs.  Blimber,  and  Miss  Blimber  all  pressed  forward  to  attend 
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him  io  tlie  Ul ;  and  AhoB^Mzs.  Pipcliin  got  into  a  state  of  entanglement 
with  Miss  Blimber  and  the  Doetor,  and  was  cDOwded  out  of  the  study 
befoze  ake  could  dutch  !Fbrenee.  To  whi^  ^ppy  aoctdeni  Paul  stood 
afterwards  indebted  for  the  dear  rememfaranee,  that  Mocenoe  ran  back  to 
tiirow  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  that  hm  was  the  last  iaee  in  the 
doorway :  turned  towards  ham  with  a  smsie  of  enoauragement,  thelmghter 
for  the  tears  throagh  which  it  beamed. 

It  made  his  chfldiah  bosom  hesnre  and  swell  wboi  ik  was  gone ;  and 
sent  the  globes,  the  books,  blind  Homer  and  Minerra,  swimming  round 
the  Rxmi*  But  they  stopped,  aD  of  a  sudden ;  and  thea  he  heard  the 
loud  dock  in  the  hall  still  gravdy  inquiring  '  how,.is^  my,  lit«  tle^.fnendf 
how,  18,  my,  My  tie,  friend,'  as  it  had  done  bdbore. 

He  sat,  with  folded  handsy  upon  his  pedestal,  silenily  listening.  But 
he  might.  iMire  answered ^  weary,  weary  I  very  londy,  very  sadM  And 
there,  with  an.  admig  Toid  in  his  young  heart,  and  aU  outside  so  ec^d,  and 
bare;,  and  strange,  Paul  sat  as  if  he  had  takenlife  unfamishftd,  and  the 
uphalstCBBr  wese  nevfrconiDg. 


GHAPTBE  XII. 


Paul's  sbucaiiog^. 


Ai>nni.  iiie  lapse  of  some  minutes,  which  appeared  an  immeDse  time  to 
little  Paul  D(»nb^  on  the  table,  Doctor  Btimber  came  bada  The  Doctor^s 
wdi:  was  stately,  and  caloulaited  to  impress  Urn  juTenile  mind  with  solemn 
fe^Bga.  It  was  a  sort  of  march ;  but  when  the  Doctor  pat  out  his  right 
foot,  he  gravdy  turned  upon  his  axis,  with  a  samkarcuhor  sweep  towards 
the  left ;  and  when  he  put  out  Ids  left  foot,  he  turned  in  the  same  manner 
towards  the  right.  So  that  he  seemed,  at  eyery  stride  he  took,  to  look 
about  him  as  Sioogh  he  were  saying,  ^  Can  anybody  hare  tiie  goodness  to 
indicate  any  9id9ect,  in  any  diree&m,  ou  whieh  I  am  minformedP  I 
rather  think  not." 

Iba.  Bimiber  and  Miss  BBmber  came  back  in  the  Doctor's  company ; 
and  the  Doctor,  Ikfting  his  new  pupil  oS  the  table,  ddivered  him  oyer  to 
Miss  BnmDsr,. 

*'Goineiay"  said  the  Doctor,  <'Domb^  will  be  yoar  diarge  at  first. 
Bring  him  on,  CknnsMa,  bring  him  on." 

IGas  BMmber  reoeiyed  her  young  ward  £rom  the  Doctor^  hands ;  and 
Paul,  feeling  that  the  spectades  were  surreying  him,  east  down  hb  eyes. 

"How  M  are  you,  ]>ombey  P  "  said  Miss  Blimber. 

**8k,"  answered  Paul,  wondering,  as  he  stole  a  ^aaee  at  the  young 
lady,  why  her  hair  didn't  grow  h>ng  like  PIoreAee's,  and  why  she  was 
hkaaboy. 

*^How  mudi  do  you  know  of  your  Latin  (Grammar,  Domhey  ?  '*  said 
l&s  Blimber. 

'*  None  of  it,"  answered  Paul.  Peeling  that  the  answer  was  a  shock  to 
IGbs  Blimber's  sennbflity,  he  looked  up  at  the  three  fiices  that  ware 
looking  down  at  him,  and  said: 

"I  haomH  been  wdL    I  have  been  a  weak  child.    I  couldn't  learn  a 
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Latin  Grammar  when  I  was  out,  every  day,  with  old  Glubb.  I  wish  you  *d 
tell  old  Glubb  to  come  and  see  me,  if  you  please." 

"  What  a  dreadfully  low  name !  "  said  Mrs.  Blimber.  "  Undassical  to 
a  degi'ee  !    Who  is  the  monster,  child  P  '* 

"  What  monster?  "  inquired  Paid. 

"  Glubb,"  said  Mrs.  Blimber,  with  a  great  disrelish. 

**  He 's  no  more  a  monster  than  you  are,"  returned  Paul. 

"  "VMiat !  "  cried  the  Doctor,  in  a  terrible  voice.  "  Aye,  aye,  aye  ? 
Aha!     What's  that? 

Paul  was  dreadfully  frightened ;  but  still  he  made  a  stand  for  the  absent 
Glubb,  though  he  did  it  trembling. 

"  He 's  a  very  nice  old  man.  Ma'am,"  he  said.  "  He  used  to  draw  my 
couch.  He  knows  all  about  the  deep  sea,  and  the  fish  that  are  in  it,  and 
the  great  monsters  that  come  and  lie  on  rocks  in  the  sun,  and  dive  into 
the  water  again  when  they're  startled,  blowing  and  splashing  so,  that 
they  can  be  heard  for  miles.  There  are  some  creatures,"  said  Paid, 
warming  with  his  subject,  « I  don't  know  how  many  yards  long,  and 
I  forget  their  names,  but  Florence  knows,  that  pretend  to  be  in  distress ; 
and  when  a  man  goes  near  them,  out  of  compassion,  they  open  their  great 
jaws,  and  attack  him.  But  aU  he  has  got  to  do,"  said  Paul,  boldly  tender- 
ing this  information  to  the  very  Doctor  himself,  '*  is  to  keep  on  turning  as 
he  runs  away,  and  then,  as  they  turn  slowly,  because  they  are  so  long,  and 
can't  bend,  he  's  sure  to  beat  them.  And  though  old  Glubb  don't  know 
why  the  sea  should  make  me  think  of  my  Mamma  that's  dead,  or  what  it  is 
that  it  is  always  saying — ^always  saying ! — he  knows  a  great  deal  about  it. 
And  I  wish,"  the  child  concluded,  with  a  sudden  falling  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  failing  in  his  animation,  as  he  looked  like  one  forlorn,  upon 
the  three  strange  faces,  ^'  that  you  'd  let  old  Glubb  come  here  to  see  me, 
for  I  know  him  very  weU,  and  he  knows  me." 

'^  Ha  1 "  said  the  Doctor,  shaking  his  head ;  "  this  is  bad,  but  study  will 
do  much." 

Mrs.  Blimber  opined,  with  something  like  a  shiver,  that  he  was  an  un- 
accountable child ;  and,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  visage,  looked  at  him 
pretty  much  as  Mrs.  Pipchin  had  been  used  to  do. 

"  Take  him  round  the  house,  Cornelia,"  said  the  Doctor,  *'  and  familiarise 
him  with  his  new  sphere.     Go  with  that  young  lady,  Dombey." 

Dombey  obeyed ;  giving  his  hand  to  the  abstruse  Cornelia,  and  looking 
at  her  sideways,  with  timid  curiosity,  as  they  went  away  together.  For 
her  spectacles,  by  reason  of  the  glistening  of  the  glasses,  made  her  so 
mysterious,  that  he  didn't  know  where  she  was  looking,  and  was  not 
indeed  quite  sure  that  she  had  any  eyes  at  all  behind  them. 

Cornelia  took  him  first  to  the  schoolroom,  which  was  situated  at  the 
back  of  the  hall,  and  was  approached  through  two  baize  doors,  which 
deadened  and  mufiled  the  young  gentlemen's  voices.  Here,  there  were 
eight  young  gentlemen  in  various  stages  of  mental  prostration,  all  very 
hard  at  work,  and  very  grave  indeed.  Toots,  as  an  old  hand,  had  a  desk 
to  himself  in  one  comer :  and  a  magnificent  man,  of  immense  age,  he 
looked,  in  Paul's  young  eyes,  behind  it. 

Mr.  Feeder,  B.A.,  w^ho  sat  at  another  little  desk,  had  his  Yirgil  stop 
on,  and  was  dowly  grinding  tliat  tune  to  four  young  gentlemen.  Of  the 
remaining  four,  two,  who  grasped  their  foreheads  convulsively,  were 
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engaged  in  solving  mathematical  problems ;  one  witli  his  face  like  a  dirty 
window,  from  much  crying,  was  endeayonring  to  flounder  through  a  hope- 
less number  of  lines  before  dinner ;  and  one  sat  looking  at  his  task  in 
stoney  stupefaction  and  despair — ^which  it  seemed  had  been  his  condition 
ever  since  breakfast  time. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  boy  did  not  create  the  sensation  that  might 
haye  been  expected.  Mr.  Feeder,  B.A.  (who  was  in  the  habit  of  shaying 
his  head  for  coolness,  and  had  nothing  but  little  bristles  on  it),  gaye  him 
a  boney  hand,  and  told  him  he  was  glad  to  see  him — ^which  Paul  would 
have  been  yery  glad  to  haye  told  him,  if  he  could  haye  done  so  with  the 
least  sincerity.  Then  Paul,  instructed  by  Cornelia,  shook  hands  with  the 
four  young  gentlemen  at  Mr.  Feeder's  desk ;  then  with  the  two  yoimg 
gentlemen  at  work  on  the  problems,  who  were  yery  feyerish ;  then  with 
the  young  gentieman  at  work  against  time,  who  was  yery  inky ;  and 
lastly  with  the  yoimg  gentleman  in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  who  was  flabby 
and  quite  cold. 

Paul  haying  been  ahready  introduced  to  Toots,  thi^t  pupil  merely 
chuckled  and  breathed  hard,  as  his  custom  was,  and  pursued  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  he  was  engaged.  It  was  not  a  seyere  one ;  for  on  account 
of  his  haying  "  gone  through "  so  much  (in  more  senses  thai^  one),  and 
also  of  his  haying,  as  before  hinted,  left  off  Mowing  in  his  prime.  Toots 
now  had  license  to  pursue  his  own  course  of  study  :  which  was  chiefly  to 
write  long  letters  to  himself  from  persons  of  distinction,  addressed 
'  P.  Toots,  Esquire,  Brighton,  Sussex/  and  to  preserye  them  in  his  desk 
with  great  care. 

These  ceremonies  passed,  Cornelia  led  Paul  up  stairs  to  the  top  of  the 
house ;  which  was  rather  a  slow  journey,  on  account  of  Paul  being  obliged 
to  land  both  feet  on  eyery  stair,  before  he  mounted  another.  But  they 
reached  their  journey's  end  at  last ;  and  there,  in  a  front  room,  looking 
over  the  wild  sea,  Cornelia  showed  him  a  nice  little  bed  with  white 
hangings,  close  to  the  window,  on  which  there  was  ahready  beautifully 
written  on  a  card  in  round  texi—down  strokes  yery  thick,  and  up  strokes 
very  fine — ^Dombey  ;  while  two  other  little  bedsteads  in  the  same  room 
were  announced,  through  like  means,  as  respectively  appertaining  unto 
B&iOGS  and  Tozeb. 

Just  as  they  got  down  stairs  again  into  the  hall,  Paul  saw  the  weak- 
eyed  young  man  who  had  given  that  mortal  offence  to  Mrs.  Pipchin, 
suddenly  .seize  a  very  large  drumstick,  and  fly  at  a  gong  that  was  hanging 
up,'  as  if  he  had  gone  mad,'  or  wanted  vengeance.  Instead  of  receiving 
warning,  however,  or  being  instantly  taken  into  custody,  the  young  man 
left  off  unchecked,  after  having  made  a  dreadful  noise.  Then  Cornelia 
Blimbor  said  to  Dombey  that  dinner  would  be  ready  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  perhaps  he  had  better  go  into  the  schoolroom  among  his 
"friends." 

So  Dombey,  deferentially  passing  the  great  clock  which  was  stiU  as 
anxious  as  ever  to  know  how  he  found  himself,  opened  the  schoolroom 
door  a  very  little  way,  and  strayed  in  like  a  lost  boy :  shutting  it  after  him 
with  some  difficulty.  His  friends  were  all  dispersed  about  the  room 
except  the  stoney  friend,  who  remained  immoveable.  Mr.  Feeder  was 
stretching  himself  in  his  grey  gown,  as  if,  regardless  of  expence,  he  were 
resolved  to  pull  the  sleeves  t)ff. 
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'*  Heigii  ho  hmD!**  <sried  Mi.  Eeedec,  sfaakiB^  liimaelf  like  a  cant-hone. 
*'  Oh  dear  me,  dear  me  1     T»'ara-ah.  1" 

Paid  was  quite  alarmed  by  Mr.  Eeeder'a  yswning;  it  wms  d<me  on  aoch 
a  great  scale,  and  he  was  so  terribly  in  earnest.  AH  the  bojrs  too  (Toots 
excepted)  seemed  knocked  up,  and  were  getting  ready  for  dinmar  oome 
newly  tying  their  neckcloths,  whieh  were  veiy  stiff  indeed;  and  others 
wa^ng  their  hands  or  broshing  their  hair,  in  an  adjoining  anto-chaimber 
— as  if  they  didnH  think  th^  e^onld  enjoy  it  at  jiU. 

Young  Toots  who  was  rmdy  beforehand,  and  had  tinrefiHEse  notUoig  to 
do,  and  had  leisure  to  bestow  upon  Paul»  said,'  witii  h^ary  good  nstue: 

"  Sit  d(Mn,  Donribey." 

«  Thank  you,  Sir,"  said  PiaL 

His  endeavouring  to  hoist  faimseif  on  to  a  "veiy  high  window^eat,  and 
his  slipping  do^m  again,  appeared  to  prepare  Toota's  mind  for  the  reoep- 
ti<m  of  a  disoovery. 

"  You  're  a  very  small  chap,"  said  Mr.  Toots. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  I  'm  smaJl,"  returned  Pa«L     "  Thank  you.  Sir." 

Por  Toots  had  lifted  him  into  the  seat,  and  ckmeit  kindly  ioa 

"  Who 's  your  tailor  P"  inquired  Toots,  after  lookiag  at  him  for  some 
moments. 

"  It 's  a  woman  that  has  made  my  doihea  as  yet,"  aaad  Paul.  "  My 
sister's  dress-maker." 

"  My  tailor '-a  Burgess  and  Go,'*  said  Toota.  "  Faah'nable.  ^otvery 
dear." 

Paul  had  wit  enough  to  shake  his  head,  as  if  he  would  haTe  aaid  it  was 
easy  to  see  that ;  and  indeed  he  thought  so* 

**  Your  father 's  regolariy  noh,  ain't  he  P"  inquifed  Mc.  Toota. 

«  Yes,  Sir,"  said  Pawl.     «  He  *8  Dwnbcy  and  Sotu" 

«  And  which  ?"  demanded  Toots. 

«  And  Son,  Sir,"  reined  PauL 

Mr.  Tbots  made  one  er  two  attempts,  in  a  low  Toice,  to  ^  the  firan  in 
his'  mind ;  but  not  quite  suooeedmg,  said  he  would  get  Paul  to  mautioii  the 
name  again  to  morrow  morning,  as  it  was  rather  important.  And  indeed 
he  purposed  nothing  less  than  writiiig  Imnsdf  a  private  -and  oonfidcaitial 
letter  from  Dombey  and  Son  immediately. 

By  this  time  the  oth«r  pupils  (ahraya  exceptiBg  the  stonay  boy) 
gathered  round.  They  were  polite,  baft  pale ;  and.  ipoke  low ;  and  they 
were  so  depressed  in  their  spirits,  that  m  oompaiiaon  ^th  the  general 
tone  of  that  ocnnpany.  Master  Bitherstcme  was  a  perfect  Millar,  or 
compete  Jest  Book.  And  yet  he  had  a  asKiae  ofiiquiy  upon  him  too,  iaad 
Bit^erstone. 

"  You  sleep  in  ts^  roon,  donH  yon  ?  "  asked  a  solemn  yoang  ^jenlfe- 
man,  whose  sfairt^ooibir  curled  up  the  lobes 'ofhaB  aara. 

"  Master  Briggs  P  "  inquired  Paul. 

"  Tozer,"  said  the  young  gentieaum. 

Paul  answered  yes ;  and  Tozer  pointing  o>nt  the  stoney  pupil,  sttd  that 
was  Briggs.  Paid  had  already  felt  certain  that  it  msat  be  either  Bfiggs 
or  Tozer,  though  he  didn't  know  why. 

"  Is  your's  a  strong  constitution  P  "  inquired  Toaer. 

Paul  said  he  thought  not  Toeer  replied  ihaike  thonght  not  also, 
judging  from  Paul's  looks,  and  that  it  was  a  pity,  for  it  need  be.     He 
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then  asked  Paul  if  lie  were  going  to  begin  with  Cornelia ;  and-  on  Paul 
saying  *'  yea,"  all  the  young  gentl^nen  (Briggs  excepted)  gave  a  low  groan. 

It  waa'diDwned  in  the  tintinnabulation  of  the  gong,  which  sounding 
again  with  gieat  fiiry,  there  was  a  general  moice  towards  the  dining-ioom ; 
still  exceptBg  Bii^s  the  stoney  bay,  who  remained  where  he  was,  and  as 
he  was ;  and  on  its  way  to  whom  Paul  presently  enoountened  a  zoond  of 
bread,  genteeUy  served  on  a  plate  and  ni^kin^  and  with  a  abrei  fork  lying 
crosswise  on  the  top  of  it. 

Doctor  Blimber  was  already  in  his  pkoe  in  the  dining-rocnn,  at  the  top 
ot  the  table,  with  Miss  Blimber  and  Mrs.  Blimber  on  either  side  of  him. 
Mr.  Feeder  in  a  hhtk  coat  was  at  the  bottom.  Paulas  chair  was  jusst  to 
Miss  Blimber ;  but  it  being  found,  when  he  sat  in  it,  that  his  eyebrows 
were  not  nmoh  above  the  level  of  the  table-doth,  some  books  were  brought 
in  from  the  Doctor's  study,  on  which  he  was  elevated,  and  on  which  he 
always  sat  from  that  time — carrying  them  in  and  out  himself  on  after  occa- 
flicma,  like  a  little  elephaixt  and  castle. 

Graoe  having  been  said  by  the  Doctor,  dinner  began.  There  was  some 
nice  sonp;  dko  roast  meat,  boiled  meat,  vegetables,  pie,  and  cheese.  Every 
young  gentleman  had  a  massive  silver  fork,  and  a  napkin ;  and  all  the 
arrangements  were  stately  and  handsome.  In  particular,  theis  was  a 
butler  in  a  blue  coat  and  bright  buttons,  who  gave  quite  a  winey  flavor  to 
the  table  beer ;  he  poured  it  out  so  superbly. 

Nobody  spoke,  unless  spoken  to,  except  Doctor  Blimber,  Mrs.  Bhmber, 
and  Miss  Blimber,  who  conversed  occasionally.  Whenever  a  young  gentle- 
man was  not  actually  engaged  with  his  knife  and  fork  or  spoon,  lus  eye, 
with  an  irresistible  attraction,  sought  the  eye  of  Dr.  BLunbec,  Mrs. 
Blimber,  or  Miss  Blimber,  and  modestly  rested  there.  Toots  appeared  to 
be  the  only  exception  to  tUs  rule.  He  sat  next  Mr.  Feeder  on  Paul's  side 
of  the  table,  and  frequently  looked  bdiind  and  before  the  intervening  boys 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Paul. 

Only  once  during  dinner  was  there  any  conversation  that  inchided  the 
young  gentlemen.  It  happened  at  the  epoch  of  the  cheese,  when  the 
Doctor,  faavingtaken  a  glase  of  port  wine,  and  hemmed  twice  or  thzice,  said  : 

''  It  is  remarkable,  Mr.  Feeder,  that  the  Bomans — " 

At  the  mention  of  this  tarrible  people,  their  implacable  enemies,  every 
young  gentleman  fastened  his  gaae  upon  the  Doctor,  with  an  assimiption 
of  the  deepest  interest.  One  of  the  number  who  happened  to  be  drink- 
ing, and  who  caught  iibe  Doctor's  eye  glaring  at  Mm  through  the  side  of 
his  tumbler,  left  off  so  hastify  that  he  was  convulsed  for  some  moments, 
and  in  ^be  sequel  mined  Dr.  Biimbw's  point. 

*'It  is  renuidcable,  1Mb.  Feeder,"  said  the  Doctor,  beginning  again 
slowfy,  ^^at  the  Bomans,  in  diose  gorgeous  and  profuse  entertainments  of 
winch  we  read  in  the  de^s  of  the  Emperors,  when  luxury  had  attained  a 
height  unknown  before  or  since,  and  when  whole  provinces  were  ravaged 
to  supply  the  splendid  means  of  one  Imperial  Banquet *' 

Here  the  offender,  who  had  been  swelliog  and  straining,  and  wailang  in 
vahi  for  a  full  stop,  broke  out  violently. 

*'  Johnson,"  sad  Mr.  Feeder,  in  a  low  reproachful  voice,  **  take  some 

Vlie  Doettw,  looking  'veiy  stem,  made  a  pause  until  the  water  was 
brought,  and  then  resumed  : 
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**  And  when,  Mr.  Feeder — " 

But  Mr.  Feeder,  who  saw  that  Johnson  must  break  out  again,  and  who 
knew  that  the  Doctor  would  never  come  to  a  period  before  the  young  gen- 
tlemen until  he  had  finished  all  he  meant  to  say,  couldn't  keep  his  eye  off 
Johnson ;  and  thus  was  caught  in  the  fact  of  not  looking  at  the  Doctor, 
who  consequently  stopped. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Feeder,  reddening.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon.  Doctor  Blimber." 

"  And  when,"  said  the  Doctor,  raising  his  voice,  •*  when.  Sir,  as  we 
read,  and  have  no  reason  to  doubt — ^incredible  as  it  may  appear  to  the 
vulgar  of  our  time — ^the  brother  of  Vitellius  prepared  for  him  a  feast,  in 
which  were  served,  of  fish,  two  thousand  dishes — " 

"  Take  some  water,  Johnson — dishes.  Sir,"  .said  Mr.  Feeder. 

"  Of  various  sorts  of  fowl,  five  thousand  dishes." 

'*  Or  try  a  crust  of  bread,"  said  Mr.  Feeder. 

"  And  one  dish,"  pursued  Doctor  Blimber,  raising  his  voice  still  higher 
as  he  looked  all  round  the  table,  "  called,  from  its  enormous  dimensions, 
the  Shield  of  Minerva,  and  made,  among  other  costly  ingredients,  of  the 
brains  of  pheasants — " 

"  Ow,  ow,  ow  1 "  (from  Johnson.) 

"  Woodcocks," 

"Ow,  ow,  owl" 

"  The  sounds  of  the  fish  called  scari," 

"  Tou  '11  burst  some  vessel  in  your  head,"  said  Mr.  Feeder.  "  Tou  had 
better  let  it  come." 

"  And  the  spawn  of  the  lamprey,  brought  from  the  Carpathian  Sea," 
pursued  the  Doctor,  in  his  severest  voice ;  "  when  we  read  of  costly  enter- 
tainments such  as  these,  and  still  remember,  that  we  have  a  Titus," 

"  What  would  be  your  mother's  feelings  if  you  died  of  apoplexy !  "  said 
Mr.  Feeder. 

"  A  Domitian," 
And  you  *re  blue,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Feeder. 
A  Nero,  a  Tiberius,  a  Caligula,  a  Heliogabalus,  and  many  more," 
pursued  the  Doctor ;  "  it  is,  Mr.  Feeder — ^if  you  are  doing  me  the  honour 
to  attend — ^remarkable ;  very  remarkable,  Sir — " 

But  Johnson,  unable  to  suppress  it  any  longer,  burst  at  that  moment  into 
such  an  overwhelming  fit  of  coughing,  that,  although  both  his  immediate 
neighbours  thumped  him  on  the  back,  and  Mr.  Feeder  himself  held  a  glass 
of  water  to  his  lips,  and  the  butler  walked  him  up  and  down  several  times 
between  his  own  chair  and  the  sideboard,  like  a  sentry,  it  was  full  five  minutes 
before  he  was  moderately  composed.     Then  there  was  a  profound  silence. 

" Grentlemen,"  said  Doctor  Blimber,  "rise  for  Grace!  Cornelia,  lift 
Dombey  down" — ^nothing  of  whom  but  his  scalp  was  accordingly  seai 
above  the  table-cloth.  "  Johnson  will  repeat  to  me  to-morrow  morning 
before  breakfast,  without  book,  and  from  the  Greek  Testament,  the  first 
epistle  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  We  will  resume  our  studies,  Mr. 
Feeder,  in  half-an-hour." 

The  young  gentlemen  bowed  and  withdrew.  Mr.  Feeder  did  likewise. 
During  the  hafi*  horn*,  the  young  gentlemen,  broken  into  pairs,  loitered  arm- 
in-arm,  up  and  down  a  small  piece  of  ground  behind  the  house,  or  endea- 
voured to  kindle  a  spark  of  animation  in  the  breast  of  Briggs.    But 
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nothing  happened  so  ynlgar  as  play.  Punctually  at  the  appointed  time, 
the  gong  was  sounded,  and  the  studies,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  Doctor 
Blimber  and  Mr.  Feeder,  were  resumed. 

As  the  Olympic  game  of  lounging  up  and  down  had  been  cut  shorter 
than  usual  that  day,  on  Johnson's  account,  they  all  went  out  for  a  walk 
before  tea.  Even  Briggs  (though  he  hadn't  begun  yet)  partook  of  this 
dissipation ;  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  looked  over  the  cliff  two  or 
three  times  darkly.  Doctor  BlLnber  accompanied  them ;  and  Paul  had 
the  honor  of  being  taken  in  tow  by  the  Doctor  himself:  a  distinguished 
state  of  things,  in  which  he  looked  very  little  and  feeble. 

Tea  was  served  in  a  style  no  less  polite  than  the  dinner ;  and  after  tea, 
the  young  gentlemen  rising  and  bowing  as  before,  withdrew  to  fetch  up 
the  unfinished  tasks  of  that  day,  or  to  get  up  the  already  looming  tasl^ 
of  to>morrow.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Feeder  withdrew  to  his  own  room; 
and  Paul  sat  in  a  comer  wondering  whether  Florence  was  thinking  of  him, 
and  what  they  were  all  about  at  ^irs.  Pipchin's. 

Mr.  Toots,  who  had  been  detained  by  an  important  letter  from  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  found  Paul  out  after  a  time;  and  having  looked  at  him  for 
a  long  while,  as  before,  inquired  if  he  was  fond  of  waistcoats. 

Paul,  said  "  Yes,  Sir." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Toots. 

No  word  more  spoke  Toots  that  night ;  but  he  #ood  looking  at  Paul  a» 
if  he  liked  him ;  and  as  there  was  company  in  that,  and  Paid  was  not  in- 
clined to  talk,  it  answered  his  purpose  better  than  conversation. 

At  eight  o'clock  or  so,  the  gong  sounded  again  for  prayers  in  the 
dioing-room,  where .  the  butler  afterwards  presided  over  a  side  table,  on 
which  bread  and  cheese  and  beer  were  spread  for  such  young  gentlemen 
as  desired  to  partake  of  those  refreshments.  The  ceremonies  concluded 
by  the  Doctor's  saying,  "  Gentlemen,  we  will  resume  our  studies  at  seven 
to-morrow ;"  and  then,  for  the  first  time.  Paid  saw  Cornelia  Blimber's  eye, 
and  saw  tlmt  it  was  upon  him.  When  the  Doctor  had  said  these  words, 
"  Grentlemen,  we  will  resume  our  studies  at  seven  to-morrow,"  the  pupils 
bowed  again,  and  went  to  bed. 

In  the  confidence  of  their  own  room  up-stairs,  Briggs  said  his  head 
ached  ready  to  split,  and  that  he  should  wish  himself  dead  if  it  wasn't-for 
his  mother,  and  a  blackbird  he  had  at  home.  Tozer  didn't  say  much,  but 
he  sighed  a  good  deal,  and  told  Paul  to  look  out,  for  his  turn  would  come 
to-morrow.  After  uttering  those  prophetic  words,  he  undressed  himself 
moodily,  and  got  into  bed.  Briggs  was  in  his  bed  too,  and  Paul  in  his* 
bed  too,  before  the  weak-eyed  young  man  appeared  to  take  away  the 
candle,  when  he  wished  them  good  night  and  pleasant  dreams.  But  his 
benevolent  vrishes  were  in  vain,  as  far  as  Briggs  and  Tozer  were  concerned; 
for  Paul,  who  lay  awake  for  a  long  while,  and  often  woke  afterwards, 
found  that  Briggs  was  ridden  by  his  lesson  as  a' nightmare :  and  that 
Tozer,  whose  mind  was  affected  in  his  sleep  by  similar  causes,  in  a  minor 
degree,  talked  unknown  tongues,  or  scraps  of  Greek  and  Latin — ^it  was  all 
one  to  Paul — ^which,  in  the  silence  of  night,  had  an  inexpressibly  wicked 
and  guilty  effect. 

Paul  had  sunk  into  a  sweet  sleep,  and  dreamed  that  he  was  walking 
hand  in  hand  with  Flcnrenoe  through  beautiful  gardens,  when  they  came  to 
a  large  sunflower  which  suddenly  expanded  itself  into  a  gong,  and  began 
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to  sound.  Opening  his  eyes,  he  found  that  it  was  a  dark,  windy  morning, 
with  a  drizzling  rain  :  and  that  the  real  gong  was  giving  dreadful  note  of 
prepai'ation,  down  in  the  hall. 

So  he  got  up  directly,  and  found  Briggs  with  hardly  any  eyes,  for  night- 
mare and  grief  had  made  his  face  puffy,  putting  his  boots  on;  while  Tozer 
stood  shivering  and  rubbing  his  shoulders,  in  a  very  bad  humour.  Poor 
Paul  coiddn't  dress  himself  easily,  not  being  used  to  it,  and  asked  them  if 
they  would  have  the  goodness  to  tie  some  strings  for  him ;  but  as  Briggs 
merely  said  "  Bother  I "  and  Tozer,  "  Oh  yes  ! "  he  went  down  when  he 
was  otherwise  ready,  to  the  next  story,  where  he  saw  a  pretty  young 
woman  in  leather  gloves,  cleaning  a  stove.  The  young  woman  seemed 
surprised  at  his  appearance,  and  asked  him  where  his  mother  was.  When 
Paul  told  her  she  was  dead,  she  took  her  gloves  off,  and  did  what  he 
wanted ;  and  furthermore  rubbed  his  hands  to  warm  them ;  and  gave  him 
a  kiss ;  and  told  him  whenever  he  wanted  anything  of  that  sort — ^meaning 
in  the  dressing  way — to  ask  for  *Melia ;  which  Paul,  thanking  her  very 
much,  said  he  certainly  woidd.  He  then  proceeded  softly  on  his  journey 
down-stah*s,  towards  the  room  in  which  the  young  gentlemen  resumed 
their  studies,  when,  passing  by  a  door  that  stood  ajar,  a  voice  from  within 
cried  "  Is  that  Dombey  ?"  On  Paul  replying,  "  Yes,  Ma'am : "  for  he  knew 
the  voice  to  be  Miss  Blimber's :  Miss  Blimber  said  "  Come  in,  Dombey." 
And  in  he  went.  ^ 

IVIiss  Blimber  presented  exactly  the  appearance  she  had  presented  yester- 
day, except  that  she  wore  a  shawl.  Her  little  light  curls  were  as  crisp  as 
ever,  and  she  had  already  her  spectacles  on,  which  made  Paul  wonder 
whether  she  went  to  bed  in  them.  She  had  a  cool  little  sitting-room  of 
her  own  up  there,  with  some  books  in  it,  and  no  fire.  But  Miss  Blimber 
was  never  cold,  and  never  sleepy. 

"Now,Dombey,"  said  MissBiunber.  " I 'm  going  out  for  a  constitutional." 

Paul  wondered  what  that  was,  and  why  she  didn't  send  the  footman  out 
to  get  it  in  such  unfavourable  weather.  But  he  made  no  observation  on 
the  subject :  his  attention  being  devoted  to  a  little  pile  of  hew  books,  on 
which  Miss  Blimber  appeared  to  have  been  recently  engaged. 

"  These  are  yours,  Dombey,"  said  Miss  Blimber. 

"  All  of  'em.  Ma'am  ?"  said  Paul. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Miss  Blimber ;  "  and  Mr.  Feeder  will  look  you  out 
some  more  very  soon,  if  you  are  as  studious  as  I  expect  you  w^ill  be, 
Dombey." 

"  Thank  you.  Ma'am, "  said  Paul. 

"  I  am  going  out  for  a  constitutional,"  resumed  Miss  Blimber ;  "  and 
while  I  am  gone,  that  is  to  say  in  the  interval  between  this  and  breakfast, 
Dombey,  I  wish  you  to  read  over  what  I  have  marked  in  these  books,  and 
to  tell  me  if  you  quite  understand  what  you  have  got  to  leain.  Doni 
lose  time,  Dombey,  for  you  have  none  to  spare,  but  take  them  downi-stairs, 
and  begin  directly." 

"  Yes,  Ma'am,"  answered  Paul. 

There  were  so  many  of  them,  that  although  Paul  put  one  hand  under 
the  bottom  book  and  his  other  hand  and  his  chin  on  the  top  book,  and 
hugged  them  all  closely,  the  middle  book  slipped  out  before  he  reached 
the  door,  and  then  they  all  tumbled  down  on  the  floor.  Miss  Blimber 
said,  "  Oh,  Dombey,  Dombey,  this  is  really  veiy  careless  ! "  and  piled  them 
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up  afresh  for  him ;  and  this  time,  by  dint  of  balancing  them  with  gi-eat 
uioety,  Paul  got  out  of  the  room,  and  down  a  few  stairs  before  two  of  them 
escaped  again.  But  he  held  the  rest  so  tight,  that  he  only  left  one  more 
on  the  first  floor,  and  one  in  the  passage ;  and  when  he  had  got  the  main 
body  down  into  the  school-room,  he  set  off  up-stairs  again  to  collect  the 
stragglers.  Having  at  last  amassed  the  whole  hbrary,  and  climbed  into 
hJs  piaee,  he  fell  to  work,  encouraged  by  a  remark  from  Tozer  to  the 
effect  thai  he  ''was  in  for  it  now  ;*'  which  was  the  only  interruption  he 
received  till  breakfast  time.  At  that  meal,  for  which  he  had  no  appetite, 
everything  was  quite  as  solenm  and  genteel  as  at  the  others  ;  and  when  it 
was  finished,  he  followed  Miss  Blimber  up-stairs. 

"  Now,  Dombey,"  said  Miss  Blimber.  **  How  have  you  got  on  with 
those  books?" 

They  comprised  a  little  English,  and  a  deal  of  Latin — ^names  of  things, 
declensions  of  articles  and  substantives,  exercises  thereon,  and  prelimi- 
oany  rules — a  trifle  of  orthography,  a  glance  at  ancient  history,  a  wink  or 
two  at  modem  ditto,  a  few  tables,  two  or  three  weights  and  measures,  and 
•  little  general  information.  When  poor  Paid  had  spelt  out  number  two, 
he  found  he  had  no  idea  of  number  one ;  fragments  whereof  afterwards 
obtruded  themselves  into  number  three,  which  shded  into  number  four, 
which  grafted  itself  on  to  nimiber  two.  So  that  whether  twenty  Homuluses 
made  a  Bemus,  or  hie  hsec  hoc  was  troy  weight,  or  a  verb  always  agreed 
with  an  ancient  Briton,  or  three  times  four  was  Taurus  a  bull,  were  open 
questions  with  him. 

Oh,  Dombey,  Dombey !  "  said  Miss  Blimber,  "  this  is  very  shocking." 
If  you  please,"  said  Paul,  "J  think  if  I  might  sometimes  talk  a  little 
to  old  Glubb,  I  should  be  able  to  do  better." 

^  Nonsense,  Dombey,"  said  Miss  Blimber.  "  I  couldn't  hear  of  it. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  Glubbs  of  any  kind.  You  must  take  the 
books  down,  I  suppose,  Dombey,  one  by  one,  and  perfect  yourself  in  the 
day's  instalment  of  subject  A,  before  you  turn  at  all  to  subject  B.  And 
now  take  away  the  top  book,  if  you  please,  Dombey,  and  return  when  you 
are  master  of  the  theme." 

Miss  Blimber  expressed  her  opinions  on  the  subject  ot  Paul's  unin- 
stmcted  state  with  a  gloomy  delight,  as  if  she  had  expected  this  result, 
and  were  glad  to  find  that  they  must  be  in  constant  communication.  Paul 
withdrew  with  the  top  task,  as  he  was  told,  and  laboured  away  at  it, 
down  below :  sometimes  remembering  every  word  of  it,  and  sometimes 
forgetting  it  all,  and  everything  else  besides :  until  at  last  he  ventured  up 
stairs  again  to  repeat  the  lesson,  when  it  was  nearly  all  driven  out  of  his 
head  before  he  began,  by  Miss  Blimber's  shutting  up  the  book,  and 
saying,  **  Gro  on,  Dombey  ! "  a  proceeding  so  suggestive  of  the  knowledge 
inude  of  her,  that  Paul  looked  upon  the  young  lady  with  consternation,  as 
a  kind  of  learned  Guy  Faux,  or  artificial  Bogle,  stuffed  lull  of  sdiolastic 
straw. 

He  aeqidtted  himself  very  weU,  neverthel^s ;  and  Miss  Blimber,  com- 
mending him  as  giving  promise  of  getting  on  fiist,  immediately  provided 
him  with  subject  B;  from  which  he  passed  to  C,  and  even  D  before  dinner. 
It  was  hard  work,  resuming  his  studies,  soon  after  dinner;  and  he  felt 
giddy  and  confused  and  drowsy  and  dull.  But  all  the  other  young  gentle- 
mea  had  similar .  sensations,  and  were  obliged  to  resume  thsir  studies  too, 
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if  there  were  any  comfort  in  that.  It  was  a  w^onder  that  the  great  clock 
in  the  hall,  instead  of  being  constant  to  its  first  enquiry,  never  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  we  will  now  resume  our  studies,"  for  that  phrase  was  often 
enough  repeated  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  studies  went  round  like  a 
mighty  wheel,  and  the  young  gentlemen  were  always  stretched  upon  it. 

After  tea  there  were  exercises  again,  and  preparations  for  next  day  by 
candle-light.  And  in  due  course  there  was  bed;  where,  but  for  that  resump- 
tion of  the  studies  which  took  place  in  dreams,  were  rest  and  sweet  forg^t- 
fulness. 

Oh  Saturdays !  Oh  happy  Saturdays,  when  Florence  always  came  at 
noon,  and  never  would,  in  any  weather,  stay  away,  though  A&s.  Pipchin 
snarled  and  growled,  and  worried  her  bitterly.  Those  Saturdays  were 
Sabbaths  for  at  least  two  little  Christians  among  all  the  Jews,  and  did 
the  holy  Sabbath  work  of  strengthening  and  knitting  up  a  brother's  and  a 
sister's  love. 

Not  even  Sunday  nights — ^the  heavy  Sunday  nights,  whose  shacLbw 
darkened  the  first  waking  burst  of  light  on  Simday  mornings — could  mar 
those  precious  Saturdays.  Whether  it  was  the  great  sea  shore,  where 
they  sat,  and  stroUed  together;  or  whether  it  was  only  Mrs.  Pipchin's  dull 
back  room,  in  which  she  sang  to  him  so  softly,  with  his  drowsy  head  upon 
her  arm;  Paul  never  cared.  It  was  Florence.  That  was  all  he  thought  of. 
So,  on  Sunday  nights,  when  the  Doctor's  dark  door  stood  agape  to 
swallow  him  up  for  another  week,  the  time  was  come  for  taking  leave  of 
Florence ;  no  one  else. 

Mrs.  Wickam  had  been  drafted  home  to  the  house  in  town,  and  Miss 
Nipper,  now  a  smart  yoimg  woman,  had  come  down.  To  many  a  single  com- 
bat with  Mrs.  Pipchin,  did  Miss  Nipper  gallantly  devote  herself;  and  if  ever 
Mrs.  Pipchin  in  all  her  life  had  found  her  match,  she  had  found  it  now. 
Miss  Nipper  threw  away  the  scabbard  the  first  morning  she  arose  in  Mrs. 
Pipchin's  house.  She  asked  and  gave  no  quarter.  She  said  it  must  be 
war,  and  war  it  was ;  and  Mrs.  Pipchin  lived  from  that  time  in  the  midst 
of  surprises,  harassings,  and  defiances ;  and  skirmishing  attacks  that  came 
bouncing  in  upon  her  from  the  passage,  even  in  unguarded  moments  of 
chops,  and  carried  desolation  to  her  very  toast. 

Miss  Nipper  had  returned  one  Sunday  night  with  Florence,  from  walking 
back  with  Paul  to  the  Doctor's,  when  Florence  took  from  her  bosom  a 
little  piece  of  paper,  on  which  she  had  pencilled  down  some  words. 

"  See  here,  Susan,"  she  said.   "  These  are  the  names  of  the  little  books' 
that  Paul  brings  home  to  do  those  long  exercises  with,  when  he  is  so  tired. 
I  copied  them  last  night  while  he  was  writing." 

"Don't  shew  'em  to  me.  Miss  Floy,  if  you  please,"  returned  Nipper,  "  I'd 
as  soon  see  Mrs.  Pipchin." 

"  I  want  you  to  buy  them  for  me,  Susan,  if  you  will,  to-morrow  morning. 
I  have  money  enough,"  said  Florence. 

"Why,  goodness  gracious  me,  Miss  Floy,"  returned  Miss  Nipper,  "how 
can  you  talk  like  that,  when  you  have  books  upon  books  already,  and 
masterses  and  mississes  a  teaching  of  you  everything  continual,  though 
my  belief  is  that  your  Pa,  Miss  Dombey,  never  would  have  learnt  you 
nothing,  never  would  have  thought  of  it,  unless  you  'd  asked  him — ^when 
he  couldn't  well  refuse ;  but  giving  consent  when  asked,  and  offering  when 
imasked,  Miss,  is  quite  two  things ;    I  may  not  have  my  objections  to  a 
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yoTmg  man's  keeping  company  with  me,  and  when  he  puts  the  questidri, 
may  say  '  yes,'  but  that 's  not  saying  '  would  you  be  so  kind  as  like  me.' " 

"  But  you  can  buy  me  the  books,  Susan;  and  you  will,  when  you  know 
I  want  them." 

"  Well,  Miss,  and  why  do  you  want  '^m  ?"  replied  Nipper ;  adding,  in 
a  lower  Yoioe,  "  If  It  was  to  fling  at  Mrs.  Pipchin's  head,  I  'd  buy  a  cart- 
load." 

"  I  think  I  could  perhaps  give  Paul  some  help,  Susan,  if  I  had  these 
books,"  said  Florence,  **  and  make  the  coming  week  a  little  easier  to  him. 
At  least  I  want  to  try.  So  buy  them  for  me,  dear,  and  I  will  never 
forget  how  kind  it  was  of  you  to  do  it  I " 

It  must  have  been  a  harder  heart  than  Susan  Nipper's  that  could  have 
rejected  the  little  purse  Florence  held  out  with  these  words,  or  the  gentle 
look  of  entreaty  with  which  she  seconded  her  petition.  Susan  put  the 
purse  in  her  pocket  without  reply,  and  trotted  out  at  once  upon  her  errand. 

The  books  were  not  easy  to  procure;  and  the  answer  at  several  shops 
was,  either  that  they  were  just  out  of  them,  or  that  they  never  kept  them, 
or  that  they  had  had  a  great  many  last  month,  or  that  they  expected  a 
great  many  next  week.  But  Susan  was  not  easily  baffled  in  such  an 
enterprise ;  and  having  entrapped  a  white-haired  youth,  in  a  black  calico 
apron,  from  a  library  where  she  was  known,  to  accompany  her  in  her 
quest,  she  led  him  such  a  life  in  going  up  and  down,  that  he  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost,  if  it  were  only  to  get  rid  of  her ;  and  finally  enabled 
her  to  return  home  in  triumph. 

With  these  treasures  then,  after  her  own  daily  lessons  were  over, 
Florence  sat  down  at  night  to  track  Paul's  footsteps  through  the  thorny 
ways  of  learning ;  and  being  possessed  of  a  naturally  quick  and  sound 
capacity,  and  taught  by  that  most  wonderful  of  masters,  love,  it  was  not 
long  before  she  gamed  upon  Paul's  heels,  and  caught  and  passed  him. 

Not  a  word  of  this  was  breathed  to  Mrs.  Pipchin :  but  many  a  night 
when  they  were  all  in  bed,  and  when  Miss  Nipper,  with  her  hair  in  papers 
and  herself  asleep  in  some  uncomfortable  attitude,  reposed  unconscious  by 
her  side ;  and  when  the  chinking  ashes  in  the  grate  were  cold  and  grey ; 
and  when  the  candles  were  burnt  down  and  guttering  out ; — ^Florence  tried 
80  hard  to  be  a  substitute  for  one  small  Dombey,  that  her  fortitude  and 
perseverance  might  have  ahnost  won  her  a  free  right  to  bear  the  name 
herself. 

And  high  was  her  reward,  when  one  Saturday  evening,  as  little  Paul 
was  sitting  down  as  usual  to  "  resume  his  studies,"  she  sat  down  by  his 
side,  and  showed  him  all  that  was  so  rough,  made  smooth,  and  all  that 
was  so  dark,  made  clear  and  plain,  before  him.  It  was  nothing  but  a 
startled  look  in  Paul's  wan  face — a  flush — a  smile — ^and  then  a  dose 
embrace — but  God  knows  how  her  heart  leaped  up  at  this  rich  payment 
for  her  trouble. 

"  Oh,  Floy  ! "  cried  her  brother.  "  How  I  love  you !  How  I  love  you, 
Floy!" 

"  And  I  you,  dear ! " 

"Oh  1  I  am  sure  of  that,  Floy." 

He  said  no  more  about  it,  but  all  that  evening  sat  close  by  her,  very 
qmet ;  and  in  the  night  he  called  out  from  his  Uttle  room  within  hers, 
three  or  four  times,  that  he  loved  her. 
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Bepfularly,  after  that,  Florence  was  prepared  to  sit  down  with  Panl  on 
Saturday  night,  and  patiently  assist  hnn  throu^rh  so  much  as  they  could 
anticipate  together,  of  his  next  week's  work.  The  cheering  thought  that 
he  was  labouring  on  where  Florence  had  just  toiled  before  him,  would,  of 
itself,  have  been  a  stimulant  to  Paul  in  the  perpetual  resumption  of  his 
studies ;  but  coupled  with  the  actual  lightening  of  his  load,  consequent  on 
this  assistance,  it  saved  him,  possibly,  from  sinking  imderneath  the  burden 
which  the  fair  Cornelia  Blimber  piled  upon  his  back. 

It  was  not  that  Miss  Blimber  meant  to  be  too  hard  upon  him,  or  that 
Doctor  Blimber  meant  to  bear  too  heavily  on  the  young  gentlemen  in 
general.  Cornelia  merely  held  the  faith  in  which  she  had  been  bred ;  and 
the  Doctor,  in  some  partial  confusion  of  his  ideas,  regarded  the  young 
gentlemen  as  if  they  were  all  Doctors,  and  were  bom  grown  up.  Com- 
forted by  the  applause  of  the  young  gentlemen's  nearest  relations,  and 
urged  on  by  their  blind  vanity  and  iU-considered  haste,  it  would  have 
been  strange  if  Doctor  Blimber  had  discovered  his  mistake,  or  trimmed 
his  swelling  sails  to  any  othet  tack. 

Hius  in  the  case  of  Paul.  YiTien  Doctor  Blimber  said  he  made  great 
progress,  and  was  naturally  clever,  Mr.  Dombey  was  more  bent  than  ever 
on  his  being  forced  and  crammed.  In  the  case  of  Briggs,  when  Doctor 
Blimber  reported  that  he  did  not  make  great  progress  yet,  and  was  not 
naturally  clever,  Briggs  senior  was  inexorable  in  the  same  purpose.  In 
short,  however  high  and  false  the  temperature  at  which  the  Doctor  kept 
his  hothouse,  the  owners  of  the  plants  were  always  ready  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  at  the  bellows,  and  to  stir  the  fire. 

Such  spirits  as  he  had  in  the  outset,  Paul  soon  lost  of  course.  But  he 
retained  all  that  was  strange,  and  old,  and  thoughtful,  in  his  character : 
and  under  circumstances  so  favourable  to  the  development  of  those 
tendencies,  became  even  more  strange,  and  old,  and  thoughtful,  than  before. 

The  only  diflferenoe  was,  that  he  kept  his  character  to  himself.  He 
grew  more  thoughtful  and  reserved,  every  day ;  and  had  no  such  curiosity 
in  any  living  member  of  the  Doctor's  household,  as  he  had  had  in  Mrs. 
Pipehin.  He  loved  to  be  alone;  and  in  those  short  intervals  when  he  was 
not  occupied  with  his  books,  liked  nothing  so  well  as  wandering  about  the 
house  by  himself,  or  sitting  on  the  stairs,  listening  to  the  great  dock  in  the 
hall.  He  was  intimate  with  all  the  paper-hanging  in  the  house ;  saw  things 
that  no  one  else  saw  in  the  patterns ;  found  out  miniature  tigers  and  lions 
running  up  the  bedroom  walls,  and  squinting  faces  leering  in  the  squares 
and  diamonds  of  the  floorcloth. 

The  solitary  child  lived  on,  surrounded  by  this  arabesque  work  of  his 
musing  fancy,  and  no  one  understood  him.  Mrs.  Blimber  thought  him 
'*  odd,"  and  sometimes  the  servants  said  among  themselves  that  little 
Dombey  **  moped ; "  but  that  was  all. 

Unless  young  Toots  had  some  idea  on  the  subject,  to  the  expression  of 
which  he  was  wholly  unequal.  Ideas,  like  ghosts  (according  to  the  com- 
mon notion  of  ghosts),  must  be  spoken  to  a  little  before  they  will  explain 
themselves ;  and  Toots  had  long  left  off  asking  any  questions  of  his  own 
mind.  Some  mist  there  may  have  been,  issuing  from  that  leaden  casket, 
his  cranium,  which,  if  it  could  have  taken  shape  and  form,  would  have 
become  a  genie  ;  but  it  could  not;  and  it  only  so  far  followed  the  example 
of  the  smoke  in  the  Arabian  story,  as  to  roll  out  in  a  thick  doud,  and 
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tbere  bang  and  hover.  But  it  left  a  little  figure  visible  upon  a  lonely 
shore,  and  Toots  was  always  staring  at  it. 

"  How  are  you  ?  "  he  would  say  to  Paul,  fifty  times  a-day. 

"  Quite  weU,  Sir,  thank  you,"  Paul  would  answer. 

*'  Shake  hands,"  would  be  Toots's  next  advance. 

Which  Paul,  of  course,  would  immediately  do.  Mr.  Toots  generally  said 
again,  after  a  long  interval  of  staring  and  hard  breathing,  "  How  are 
you  ?  "     To  which  Paul  again  replied,  "  Quite  well,  Sir,  thuik  you." 

One  evening  Mr.  Toots  was  sitting  at  his  desk,  oppressed  by  correspon- 
dence, when  a  great  purpose  seemed  to  flash  upon  him.  He  laid  down 
his  pen,  and  went  off  to  seek  Paul,  whom  he  found  at  last,  after  a  long 
search,  looking  through  the  window  of  his  little  bedroom. 

"  1  say ! "  cried  Toots,  speaking  the  moment  he  entered  the  room,  lest 
he  should  forget  it ;  "  what  do  you  think  about  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  think  about  a  great  many  things,"  replied  Paul. 

"Do  you,  though?"  said  Toots,  appearing  to  consider  that  fact  in 
itself  surprising. 

"  If  you  had  to  die,"  said  Paul,  looking  up  into  his  face — 

Mr.  Toots  started,  and  seemed  much  disturbed. 

" —  Don't  you  think  you  would  rather  die  on  a  moonlight  night,  when 
the  sky  was  quite  clear,  and  the  wind  blowing,  as  it  did  last  night  ?  " 

Mr.  Toots  said,  looking  doubtfully  at  Paul,  and  shaking  his  head,  that 
he  didn't  know  about  that. 

"Not  blowing,  at  least,"  said  Paid,  "but  sounding  in  the  air  like  the 
sea  sounds  in  the  shells.  It  was  a  beautiful  night.  When  I  had  listened 
to  the  water  for  a  long  time,  I  got  up  and  looked  out.  There  was  a  boat 
over  there,  in  the  full  hght  of  the  moon :  a  boat  with  a  sail." 

The  child  looked  at  him  so  steadfastly,  and  spoke  so  earnestly,  that  Mr. 
Toots,  feeling  himself  called  upon  to  say  something  al)out  this  boat,  said 
"  Smugglers."  But  with  an  impartial  remembrance  of  there  being  two 
sides  to  eveiy  question,  he  added  "  or  Preventive." 

"  A  boat  with  a  sail,"  repeated  Paul,  "  in  the  full  light  of  the  moon. 
The  sail  like  an  arm,  all  silver.  It  went  away  into  the  distance,  and  what 
do  you  think  it  seemed  to  do  as  it  moved  with  the  waves  ?" 

"  Pitch,"  said  Mr.  Toots. 

"It  seemed  to  beckon,"  said  the  child,  "to  beckon  me  to  come ! — 
There  she  is ! — ^There  she  is  1" 

Toots  was  almost  beside  himself  with  dismay  at  this  sudden  exclamation, 
afler  what  had  gone  before,  and  cried  "  Who !" 

"My  sister  Florence!"  cried  Paul,  "looking  up  here,  and  waving  her 
hand.  She  sees  me — she  sees  me  I  Good  night,  dear,  good  night,  good 
night!" 

His  quick  transition  to  a  state  of  unbounded  pleasure,  as  he  stood  at 
his  window,  kissing  and  clapping  his  hands  :  and  the  way  in  which  the 
light  retreated  from  his  features  as  she  passed  out  of  his  view,  and  left  a 
patient  melancholy  on  the  little  face :  were  too  remarkable  wholly  to 
escape  even  Tootd's  notice.  Their  interview  being  interrupted  at  this 
moment  by  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Pipchin,  who  usually  brought  her  black 
skirts  to  bear  upon  Paul  just  before  dusk,  once  or  twice  a  week.  Toots  had 
no  opportunity  of  improving  the  occasion ;  but  it  left  so  marked  an  im- 
pression on  his  mind  that  he  twice  returned,  after  having  exchanged  the 
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usnal  salutations,  to  ask  Mrs.  Pipchin  how  she  did.  This  the  irascible  old 
lady  oonoeived  to  be  a  deeply-devised  and  long-meditated  insult,  originat- 
ing in  the  diabolical  invention  of  the  weak-eyed  young  man  down  stairs, 
against  whom  she  accordingly  lodged  a  formal  complaint  with  Doctor 
Climber  that  very  night ;  who  mentioned  to  the  young  man  that  if  he 
ever  did  it  again,  he  should  be  obliged  to  part  with  him. 

The  evenings  being  longer  now,  Paul  stole  up  to  his  window  every 
evening  to  look  out  for  Florence.  She  always  passed  and  repassed  at  a 
certain  time,  until  she  saw  him ;  and  their  mutual  recognition  was  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  in  Paul's  daily  life.  Often  after  dark,  one  other  figure 
walked  alone  before  the  Doctor's  house.  He  rarely  joined  them  on  the 
Saturday  now.  He  could  not  bear  it.  He  woidd  rather  come  unrecog- 
nised, and  look  up  at  the  windows  where  his  son  was  qualifying  for  a  man ; 
and  wait,  and  watch,  and  plan,  and  hope. 

Oh !  could  he  but  have  seen,  or  seen  as  others  did,  the  slight  spare 
boy  above,  watching  the  waves  and  clouds  at  twilight,  with  his  eameat 
eyes^  and  breasting  the  window  of  his  solitary  cage  when  birds  flew  by,  as 
if  he  would  have  emulated  them,  and  soared  away ! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

SHIPPING  INTELLIGENCE   AND   OFFICE   BUSINESS. 

Mb.  Dombey's  offices  were  in  a  court  where  there  was  an  old-established 
stall  of  choice  fruit  at  the  comer :  where  perambulating  merchants,  of 
both  sexes,  offered  for  sale  at  any  time  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  five, 
alippers,  pocket-books,  sponges,  dogs'  collars,  and  Windsor  soap ;  and 
sometimes  a  pointer  or  an  oil  painting. 

The  pointer  always  came  that  way,  with  a  view  to  the  Stock  Exchange, 
where  a  sporting  taste  (originating  generally  in  bets  of  new  hats)  is  much 
in  vogue.  The  other  commodities  were  addressed  to  the  general  public ; 
but  they  were  never  offered  by  the  vendors  to  Mr.  Dombey.  When  he 
appeared,  the  dealers  in  those  wares  fell  off  respectfully.  The  principal 
slipper  and  dogs'  collar  man — who  considered  lumself  a  public  character, 
and  whose  portrait  was  screwed  on  to  an  artist's  door  in  Cheapside — 
threw  up  his  forefinger  to  the  brim  of  his  hat  as  Mr.  Dombey  went  by. 
The  ticket-porter,  if  he  were  not  absent  on  a  job,  always  ran  officiously 
before,  to  open  Mr.  Dombey's  office  door  as  wide  as  possible,  and  hold  it 
open,  with  his  hat  off,  while  he  entered. 

The  clerks  within  were  not  a  whit  behind-hand  in  their  demonstrations 
of  respect.  A  solemn  hush  prevailed,  as  Mr.  Dombey  passed  through  the 
outer  office.  The  wit  of  the  Counting-House  became  in  a  moment 
as  mute,  as  the  row  of  leathern  fire-buckets,  hanging  up  behind  him. 
Such  vapid  and  flat  daylight  as  filtered  through  the  ground-glass  windows 
and  skylights,  leaving  a  black  sediment  upon  the  panes,  showed  the  books 
and  papers,  and  the  figures  bending  over  them,  enveloped  in  a  studious 
gloom,  and  as  much  abstracted  in  appearance,  from  the  world  without,  as 
if  they  were  assembled  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  while  a  mouldy  little 
strong  room  in  the  obscure  perspective,  where  a  shaded  lamp  was  always 
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burning,  migbt  bave  represented  the  cavern  of  some  ocean-monster,  look-* 
ing  cm  with  a  red  eye  at  these  mysteries  of  the  deep. 

When  Perch  the  messenger,  whose  place  was  on  a  little  bracket,  like  a 
timepiece,  saw  Mr.  Dombey  come  in — or  rather  when  he  felt  that  he  was 
coming,  for  he  had  usually  an  instinctive  sense  of  his  approach — he  hurried 
into  Mjt.  Dombey's  room,  stirred  the  fire,  quarried  &esh  coals  from  the 
bowels  of  the  coal  box,  hung  the  newspaper  to  air  upon  the  fender,  put 
the  chair  ready,  and  the  screen  in  its  place,  and  was  round  upon  lus  heel 
on  the  instant  of  Mr.  Dombey's  entrance,  to  take  his  great  coat  and  hat, 
and  hang  them  up.  Then  Perch  took  the  newspaper,  and  gave  it  a  turn 
or  two  in  his  hands  before  the  fire,  and  laid  it,  deferentially,  at  Mr.  Dom- 
b^'s  dhow.  And  so  little  objection  had  Perch  to  doing  deferential  in  the 
last  degree,  that  if  he  might  have  laid  himself  at  Mr.  Dombey's  feet,  or 
might  have  called  him  by  some  such  title  as  used  to  be  bestowed  upon  the 
€f£ph  Haroun  Alraschid,  he  would  have  been  all  the  better  pleased. 

As  this  honour  would  have  been  an  innovation  and  an  experiment,  Perch 
was  fain  to  content  himself  by  expressing  as  well  as  he  could,  in  his 
manner,  You  are  the  light  of  my  Eyes.  You  are  the  Breath  of  my  Soul. 
You  are  the  commander  of  the  Faithful  Perch !  With  this  imperfect  hap- 
piness to  cheer  him,  he  would  shut  the  door  softly,  walk  away  on  tiptoe, 
and  leave  his  great  chief  to  be  stared  at,  through  a  dome-shaped  window 
m  the  leads,  by  ugly  chimney  pots  and  backs  of  houses,  and  especially  by 
the  bold  window  of  a  hair-cutting  saloon .  on  a  first  floor,  where  a  waxen 
effigy,  bald  as  a  Mussulman  in  the  morning,  and  covered,  after  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  day,  with  luxuriant  hair  and  whiskers  in  the  latest  Christian  fashion, 
showed  lum  the  wrong  side  of  its  head  for  ever. 

Between  Mr.  Dombey  and  the  common  world,  as  it  was  accessible 
through  the  medium  of  the  outer  office — to  which  Mr.  Dombey's  presence 
in  his  own  room  may  be  said  to  have  struck  like  damp,  or  cold  air — ^there 
were  two  degrees  of  descent.  Mr.  Carker  in  his  own  office  was  the  first 
step ;  Mr.  Morfin,  in  his  own  office,  was  the  second.  Each  of  these  gen- 
tlemen occupied  a  little  chamber  like  a  bath  room,  opening  from  the  pas- 
sage outside  Mr.  Dombey's  door.  Mr.  Carker,  as  Grand  Vizier,  inlmbited 
the  room  that  was  nearest  to  the  Sultan.  Mr.  Morfin,  as  an  officer  of 
inferior  state,  inhabited  the  room  that  was  nearest  to  the  clerks. 

The  gentleman  last  mentioned  was  a  cheerful-looking,  hazel-eyed  elderly 
bachelor :  gravely  attired,  as  to  his  upp^  -man,  in  black ;  and  as  to  his 
legs,  in  pepper  and  salt  colour.  His  dark  hair  was  just  touched  here  and 
there  with  specks  of  grey,  as  though  the  tread  of  Time  had  splashed  it ; 
and  his  whiskers  were  already  white.  He  had  a  mighty  respect  for  Mr. 
Dombey,  and  rendered  him  due  homage ;  but  as  he  was  of  a  genial  temper 
himself,  and  never  wholly  at  his  ease  in  that  stately  presence,  he  was 
disquieted  by  no  jealousy  of  the  many  conferences  enjoyed  by  Mr. 
Carker,  and  felt  a  secret  satisfaction  in  having  duties  to  discharge,  which 
rarely  exposed  him  to  be  singled  out  for  such  distinction.  He  was  a 
great  musical  amateur  in  his  way — ^after  business ;  and  had  a  paternal 
affection  for  his  violoncello,  which  was  once  in  every  week  transported  from 
Islington,  his  place  of  abode,  to  a  certain  club-room  hard  by  the  Bank, 
where  quartettes  of  the  most  tormenting  and  excruciating  nature  were 
executed  every  Wednesday  evening  by  a  private  party. 

Mr.  Carker  was  a  gentleman  thirty-eight  or  forty  years  old,  of  a  florid 
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complexion,  and  with  two  unbroken  rows  of  glistening  teeth,  whose  regu- 
larity and  whiteness  were  quite  distressing.  It  was  impossible  to  escape 
the  observation  of  them,  for  he  showed  them  whenever  he  spoke ;  and  bore 
so  wide  a  smile  upon  his  countenance  (a  smile,  however,  very  rarely,  indeed, 
extending  beyond  his  mouth),  that  there  was  something  in  it  like  the 
snarl  of  a  cat.  He  affected  a  stiff  white  cravat,  after  the  example  of  his 
principal,  and  was  always  closely  buttoned  up  and  tightly  dressed.  His 
manner  towards  Mr.  Dombey  was  deeply  conceived  and  perfectly  ex- 
pressed. He  was  familiar  with  him,  in  the  very  extremity  of  Ms  senjse  of 
the  distance  between  them.  "  Mr.  Dombey,  to  a  man  in  your  position 
from  a  man  in  mine,  there  is  no  show  of  subservience  compatible  with  the 
transaction  of  business  between  us,  that  I  should  think  sufficient.  I 
frankly  tell  you,  Sir,  I  give  it  up  altogether.  I  feel  that  I  could  not 
satisfy  my  own  mind ;  and  Heaven  knows,  Mr.  Dombey,  you  can  afford  to 
dispense  with  the  endeavour."  If  he  had  carried  these  words  about  with 
him  printed  on  a  placard,  and  had  constantly  offered  it  to  Mr.  Dombey 's 
perusal  on  the  breast  of  his  coat,  he  oould  not  have  been  more  explicit 
than  he  was. 

This  was  Carker  the  Manager.  Mr.  Carker  the  Junior,  Walter's  friend, 
was  Ms  brother ;  two  or  three  years  older  than  he,  but  widely  removed  in 
station.  The  younger  brother's  post  was  on  the  top  of  the  official  ladder ; 
the  elder  brother's  at  the  bottom.  The  elder  brother  never  gained  a  stave, 
or  raised  Ms  foot  to  mount  one.  Young  men  passed  above  Ms  head,  and 
rose  and  rose ;  but  he  was  always  at  the  bottom.  He  was  quite  resigned 
to  occupy  that  low  condition :  never  complained  of  it :  and  certainly  never 
hoped  to  escape  from  it. 

'*  How  do  you  do  this  morning?"  said  Mr.  Carker  the  Manager,  enter- 
ing Mr.  Dombey's  room  soon  after  Ms  arrival  one  day :  with  a  bundle  of 
papers  in  Ms  hand. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Carker?'*  said  Mr.  Dombey,  rising  from  his  chair, 
and  standing  with  Ms  back  to  the  fire.  "  Have  you  anything  there 
for  me  ?  "  ,      ' 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  need  trouble  you,"  returned  Carker,  turning 
over  the  papers  in  his  hand.  '*  You  have  a  committee  to-day  at  three, 
you  know." 

"  And  one  at  three,  three  quarters,"  added  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Catch  you  forgetting  anything  I "  exclaimed  Carker,  still  turning 
over  his  papers.  "  If  Mr.  Paul  inherits  your  memory,  he  '11  be  a  trouble- 
some customer  in  the  house.     One  of  you  is  enough." 

"  You  have  an  accurate  memory  of  your  own,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Oh  !  1/  "  returned  the  manager.  *'  It 's  the  only  capital  of  a  man 
like  me" 

Mr.  Dombey  did  not  look  less  pompous  or  at  all  displeased,  as  he  stood 
leaning  against  the  chimney-piece,  surveying  Ms  (of  course  unconscious) 
clerk,  from  head  to  foot.  The  stiffhesa  and  nicety  of  Mr.  Carker's  dress, 
and  a  certain  arrogance  of  manner,  either  natural  to  him,  or  imitated 
from  a  pattern  not  far  off,  gave  great  additional  effect  to  his  humility. 
He  seemed  a  man  who  would  contend  against  the  power  that  vanquished 
Mm,  if  he  oould,  but  who  was  utterly  borne  down  by  the  greatness  and 
superiority  of  Mr.  Dombey. 

'*  Is  Morfin  here  ? "  asked  Mr.  Dombey  after  a  short  pause,  during 
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which  Mr.  Carker  bad  been  fluttering  bis  pigpen,  and  muttering  little 
abstracts  of  their  contents  to  himself. 

**  Morfin's  here,"  be  answered,  looking  up  with  his  widest  and  most 
sudden  smile;  "humming  musical  recollections— of  his  last  night's 
quartette  party,  I  suppose — ^through  the  walls  between  us,  and  driving  me 
half  mad.  I  wish  he  'd  make  a  bonfire  of  bis  violonoello,  and  bum  his 
music  books  in  it." 

"  Tou  respect  nobody,  Carker,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  No  ? "  inquired  Carker,  with  another  wide  and  most  feline  show  of 
his  teeth.  "  Well  1  Not  many  people  I  believe.  I  wouldn't  answer 
perhaps,"  he  murmured,  as  if  he  were  only  thinking  it, "  for  more  than  one." 

A  dangerous  quality,  if  real ;  and  a  not  less  dangerous  one,  if  feigned. 
But  Mr.  Dombey  hardly  seemed  to  think  so,  as  he  still  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  drawn  up  to  bis  full  height,  and  looking  at  his  head-clerk 
with  a  dignified  composure,  in  which  there  seemed  to  lurk  a  stronger 
latent  sense  of  power  than  usual. 

"  Talking  of  Morfin,"  resumed  Mr.  Carker,  taking  out  one  paper  from 
the  rest,  *^  he  reports  a  junior  dead  in  the  agency  at  Barbados,  and  pro- 
poses to  reserve  a  passage  in  the  Son  and  Heir — she  '11  sail  in  a  month  or 
so — for  the  successor.  You  don't  care  who  goes,  I  suppose  ?  We  have 
nobody  of  that  sort  here." 

Mr.  Dombey  shook  his  head  with  supreme  indifference. 

**  It  *s  no  very  precious  appointment,"  observed  Mr.  Carker,  taking  up 
a  pen,  with  which  to  endorse  a  memorandum  on  the  back  of  the  paper. 
"  I  hope  he  may  bestow  it  on  some  orphan  nephew  of  a  musical  friend.  It 
may  perhaps  stop  his  fiddle-playing,  if  he  has  a  gift  that  way.  Who  's 
that?    Come  in!" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Carker.  I  didn't  know  you  were  here.  Sir,'* 
answered  Walter,  appearing  with  some  letters  in  his  hand,  unopened,  and 
newly  arrived.     "  Mr.  Carker  the  Junior,  Sir — " 

At  the  mention  of  this  name,  Mr.  Carker  the  Manager  was,  or  affected 
to  be,  touched  to  the  quick  with  shame  and  humiliation.  He.  cast  his 
eyes  full  on  Mr.  Dombey  with  an  altered  and  apologetic  look,  abased 
them  on  the  ground,  and  remained  for  a  moment  without  speaking. 

"  I  thought.  Sir,"  he  said  suddenly  and  angrily,  turning  on  Walter, 
"  that  you  had  been  before  requested  not  to  drag  Mr.  Carker  the  Junior 
into  your  convCTsation." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  returned  Walter.  "  I  was  only  going  to  say  that 
Mr.  Carker  the  Jimior  had  told  me  he  believed  you  were  gone  out,  or  I 
should  not  have  knocked  at  the  door  when  you  were  engaged  with  Mr. 
Dombey.     These  are  letters  for  Mr.  Dombey,  Sir." 

"  Very  well.  Sir,"  returned  Mr.  Carker  the  Manager,  plucking  them 
sharply  from  his  hand.     ^*  Go  about  your  business." 

But  in  taking  them  with  so  little  ceremony,  Mr.  Carker  dropped  one  on 
the  floor,  and  did  not  see  what  he  had  done ;  neither  did  Mr.  Dombey 
observe  the  letter  lying  near  his  feet.  Walter  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
thinking  that  one  or  other  of  them  would  notice  it ;  but  finding  Ihat  neither 
did,  he  stopped,  came  back,  picked  it  up,  and  laid  it  himself  on  Mr. 
Dombey's  desk.  The  letters  were  post-letters ;  and  it  happened  that  the 
one  in  question  was  Mrs.  Pipchin's  regular  report,  directed  as  usual — for 
Mrs.  Pipchin  was  but  an  indifferent  pen-woman — ^by Florence.  Mr.  Dombey, 
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having  his  attention  silently  called  to  this  letter  by  Walter,  started  and 
looked  fiercely  at  him,  as  if  he  beUeved  that  he  had  purposely  selected  it 
from  all  the  rest. 

"  You  can  leave  the  room,  Sir !  '*  said  Mr.  Dombey,  haughtily. 

He  crushed  the  letter  in  his  hand ;  and  having  watched  Walter  out  at  the 
door,  put  it  in  his  pocket  without  breaking  the  seal. 

"  You  want  somebody  to  send  to  the  West  Indies,  you  were  saying," 
observed  Mr.  Dombey,  hurriedly. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Carker. 

"  Send  young  Gay." 

"  Good,  very  good  indeed.  Nothing  easier,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  without 
any  show  of  surprise,  and  taking  up  the  pen  to  re-indorse  the  letter,  as 
coolly  as  he  had  done  before.     "  *  Send  young  Gay.*  " 

"  Call  him  back,"  said  Mr.  Dombev. 

Mr.  Carker  was  quick  to  do  so,  and  Walter  was  quick  to  return. 

"  Gay,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  turning  a  little  to  look  at  him  over  his 
shoulder.     Here  is  a  — " 

'*  An  opening,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  with  his  mouth  stretched  to  the  utmost. 

''  In  the  West  Indies.  At  Barbados.  I  am  going  to  send  you,"  said 
Mr.  Dombey,  scorning  to  embellish  the  bare  truth,  *'  to  fill  a  junior  situ- 
ation in  the  counting-house  at  Barbados.  Let  your  unde  know  from 
me,  that  I  have  chosen  you  to  go  to  the  West  Indies." 

Walter's  breath  was  so  completely  taken  away  by  his  astonishment,  that 
he  could  hardly  find  enough  for  the  repetition  of  the  words  "West 
Indies." 

"  Somebody  must  go,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "  and  you  are  young  and 
healthy,  and  your  uncle's  circumstances  are  not  good.  TeU  your  uncle 
that  you  are  appointed.  You  will  not  go,  yet.  There  will  be  an  interval 
of  a  month — or  two  perhaps." 

"  Shall  I  remain  there.  Sir  ?  "  inquired  Walter. 

"  Win  you  remain  there.  Sir  !  "  repeated  Mr.  Dombey,  turning  a  little 
more  round  towards  him.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  does  he  mean, 
Carker  ?  " 

"  Live  there.  Sir,"  faltered  Walter. 

"  Certainly,"  returned  Mr.  Dombey. 

Walter  bowed. 

"That's  all,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  resuming  his  letters.  "You  will 
explain  to  him  in  good  time  about  the  usual  outfit  and  so  forth,  Carker, 
of  course.    He  needn't  wait,  Carker." 

"  You  needn't  wait.  Gay,"  observed  Mr.  Carker :  bore  to  the  gums. 

"Unless,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  stopping  in  his  reading  without  looking 
oif  the  letter,  and  seeming  to  listen.     "  Unless  he  has  anything  to  say." 

"  No,  Sir,"  returned  Walter,  agitated  and  confused,  and  almost  stunned, 
as  an  infinite  variety  of  pictures  presented  themselves  to  his  mind;  among 
which  Captain  Cuttle,  in  his  glazed  hat,  transfixed  with  astonishment  at 
IMrs.  Mac  Stinger's,  and  his  uncle  bemoaning  his  loss  in  the  little  back 
parlour,  held  prominent  places.  "I  hardly  know  —  I — I  am  much 
obliged.  Sir." 

"  He  needn't  wait,  Carker,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

And  as  Mr.  Carker  again  echoed  the  words,  and  also  collected  his 
papers  as  if  he  were  going  away  too,  Walter  felt  that  his  lingering  any 
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longer  would  be  an  unpardonable  intrusion — especially  as  be  had  nothing 
to  say — and  therefore  walked  out  quite  confounded. 

Groing  along  the  passage,  with  the  mingled  consciousness  and  helpless- 
ness of  a  dream,  he  heard  Mr.  Dombey's  door  shut  again,  as  Mr.  Carker 
came  out :  and  immediately  afterwards  that  gentleman  called  to  him. 

"Bring  your  friend  Mr.  Carker  the  Junior  to  my  room,  Sir,  if  you  please." 

Walter  went  to  the  outer  office  and  apprised  Mr.  Carker  the  Junior  of 
his  errand,  who  accordingly  came  out  from  behind  a  partition  where  he 
sat  alone  in  one  comer,  and  returned  with  him  to  the  room  of  Mr.  Carker 
the  Manager. 

That  gentleman  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  his  hands 
under  his  coat-tails,  looking  over  his  white  cravat,  as  unpromisingly 
as  Mr.  Dombey  himself  could  have  looked.  He  received  them  without 
any  change  in  his  attitude  or  softening  of  his  harsh  and  black  expression  : 
merely  signing  to  Walter  to  dose  the  door. 

"  John  Carker,"  said  the  Manager,  when  this  was  done,  turning  suddenly 
upon  his  brother,  with  his  two  rows  of  teeth  bristling  as  if  he  would  have 
bitten  him,  "  what  is  the  league  between  you  and  this  young  man,  in 
virtue  of  which  I  am  haunted  and  hunted  by  the  mention  of  your  name  ? 
Is  it  not  enough  for  you,  John  Carker,  that  I  am  your  near  relation  and 
can't  detach  myself  from  that — " 

*^  Say  disgrace,  James,"  interposed  the  other  in  a  low  voice,  finding  that 
he  stammered  for  a  word.    "  You  mean  it,  and  have  reason,  say  disgrace." 

"  From  that  disgrace,"  assented  his  brother  with  keen  emphasis,  "  but 
is  the  fact  to  be  blurted  out  and  trumpeted,  and  proclaimed  continually  in 
the  presence  of  the  very  House !  In  moments  of  confidence  too  ?  Do  you 
think  your  name  is  calculated  to  harmonise  in  this  place  with  trust  and 
confidence,  John  Carker  ?  " 

"  No,"  returned  the  other.  "  No,  James.  God  knows  I  have  no  such 
thought." 

"\Vhat  is  your  thought,  then?"  said  his  brother,  "and  why  do  you 
thrust  yourself  in  my  way  ?     Haven't  you  injured  me  enough  already  ?"  • 

"  I  have  never  injured  you,  James,  wilfully." 

"  You  are  my  brother,"  said  the  Manager.     "  That 's  injury  enough." 

"  I  wish  I  could  undo  it,  James." 

"  I  wish  you  could  and  woidd." 

During  this  conversation,  Walter  had  looked  from  one  brother  to  the 
other,  with  pain  and  amazement.  He  who  was  the  Senior  in  years,  and 
Junior  in  the  house,  stood,  with  his  eyes  cast  upon  the  ground,  and  his 
head  bowed,  humbly  listening  to  the  reproaches  of  the  other.  Though 
these  were  rendered  very  bitter  by  the  tone  and  look  with  which  they  were 
accompanied,  and  by  the  presence  of  Walter  whom  they  so  much  surprised 
and  shocked,  he  entered  no  other  protest  against  them  than  by  slightly 
raising  his  right  hand  in  a  deprecatory  manner,  as  if  he  would  have  said 
"  Spare  me  1 "  So,  had  they  been  blows,  and  he  a  brave  man,  under  strong 
constraint,  and  weakened  by  bodily  suffering,  he  might  have  stood  before 
the  executioner. 

Gtenerous  and  quick  in  all  his  emotions,  and  regarding  himself  as 
the  innocent  occasion  of  these  taimts,  Walter  now  struck  in,  with  all  the 
earnestness  he  felt. 

"  Mr.  Carker,"  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  the  Manager.   "  Indeed, 
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indeed,  this  is  my  fault  solely.  In  a  kind  of  heedlessness,  for  wbidi  I 
cannot  blame  myself  enough,  I  have,  I  have  no  donbt,  mentioned  Mr.  Carker 
the  Junior  much  oftener  than  was  necessary ;  and  have  allowed  his  name 
sometimes  to  slip  through  my  lips,  when  it  was  against  your  expressed  wish. 
But  it  has  been  my  own  mistake.  Sir.  We  have  never  exchanged  one  word 
upon  the  subject — ^very  few,  indeed,  on  any  subject.  And  it  has  not  been,*' 
added  Walter,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  all  heedlessness  on  my  part,  Sir ; 
for  I  have  felt  an  interest  in  Mr.  Carker  ever  since  I  have  been  here,  and 
have  hardly  been  able  to  help  speaking  of  him  sometimes,  when  I  have 
thought  of  him  so  much ! " 

W^alter  said  this  from  his  soul,  and  with  the  very  breath  of  honour.  Eor 
he  looked  upon  the  bowed  head,  and  the  downcast  eyes,  and  upraised  hand, 
and  thought,  '  I  have  felt  it :  and  why  should  I  not  avow  it  in*  behalf  of 
this  uniiiended,  broken  man ! ' 

"  In  truth,  you  have  avoided  me,  Mr.  Carker,"  said  Walter,  with 
the  tears  rising  to  his  eyes ;  so  true  was  his  compassion.  "  I  know  it,  to 
my  disappointment  and  regret.  When  I  first  came  here,  and  ever  since,  I 
am  sure  I  have  tried  to  be  as  much  your  Mend,  as  one  of  my  age  could 
presume  to  be ;  but  it  has  been  of  no  use." 

"  And  observe,"  said  the  Manager,  taking  him  up  quickly,  "  it  will  be 
of  still  less  use.  Gay,  if  you  persist  in  forcing  Mr.  John  Carker 's  name  on 
people's  attention.  That  is  not  the  way  to  befriend  Mr.  John  Carker. 
Ask  him  if  he  thinks  it  is." 

"  It  is  no  service  to  me,"  said  the  brother.  "  It  only  leads  to  such  a 
conversation  as  the  present,  which  I  need  not  say  I  could  have  well 
spared.  No  one  can  be  a  better  friend  to  me :  "  he  spoke  here  very 
distinctly,  as  if  he  would  impress  it  upon  Walter  :  "  than  in  forgetting 
me,  and  leaving  me  to  go  my  way,  unquestioned  and  unnoticed." 

"  Your  memory  not  being  retentive,  Gay,  of  what  you  are  told  by 
others,"  said  Mr.  Carker  the  Manager,  warming  himself  wdth  great  and 
increased  satisfaction,  "I  thought  it  well  that  you  should  be  told  this  from 
the  best  authority,"  nodding  towards  his  brother.  "  You  are  not  likely 
to  forget  it  now,  I  hope.     That 's  all.  Gay.     You  can  go." 

Waiter  passed  out  at  the  door,  and  was  about  to  dose  it  after  him, 
when,  hearing  the  voice  of  the  brothers  again,  and  also  the  mention  of  his 
own  name,  he  stood  irresolutely,  with  his  hand  upon  the  lock,  and  the 
door  £yar,  uncertain  whether  to  return  or  go  away.  In  this  position  he 
could  not  help  overhearing  what  followed. 

"  Think  of  me  more  leniently,  if  you  can,  James,"  aaid  John  Carker, 
"  when  I  tell  you  I  have  had — ^how  could  I  help  having,  with  my 
history,  written  here" — striking  himself  upon  the  breast,  "my  whole 
heart  awakened  by  my  observation  of  that  boy,  W^alter  Gay.  I  saw  in 
him  when  he  first  came  here,  almost  my  other  self." 

"  Your  other  self!"  repeated  the  Manager,  disdainfully. 

'*  Not  as  I  am,  but  as  I  was  when  I  furst  came  here  too ;  as  sanguine, 
^d^y>  youthful,  inexperienced ;  flushed  with  the  same  restless  and  adven- 
turous fancies ;  and  full  of  the  same  qualities,  fraught  with  the  same  capa- 
city of  leading  on  to  good  or  evil." 

'*  I  hope  not,"  said  his  brother,  with  some  hidden  and  sarcastic  mean- 
ing in  his  tone. 

"  You  strike  me  sharply ;  and  your  hand  is  steady,  and  your  thrust  is 
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r&j  deep/'  Tetumed  the  other,  speaking  (or  so  Walter  thought)  as  if  some 
cruel  weapon  actually  stabbed  him  as  he  spoke.  ''I  imagined  aU  this  when 
he  was  a  boy.  I  believed  it.  It  was  a  truth  to  me.  I  saw  him  lightly 
waUdng  on  the  edge  of  an  unseen  gulf  where  so  many  others  walk  with 
equal  gaiety^  and  from  which — " 

"  Tfc  old  excuse,"  interrupted  his  brother  as  he  stirred  the  fiie.  "  So 
many.     Gro  on.     Say,  so  many  fall.^' 

"  Eroin  which  one  traveller  fell,*'  returned  the  other,  "  who  set  forward, 
on  his  way,  a  boy  Kke  him,  and  missed  his  footing  more  and  more,  and 
slipped  a  little  and  a  little  lower,  and  went  on  stumbling  still,  untU  he  fell 
h^idlong  and  found  himself  below,  a  shattered  man.  Think  what  I  suffered, 
when  I  watched  that  boy." 

"  You  have  only  yourself  to  thank  for  it,"  returned  the  brother. 

"  Only  myself,"  he  assented  with  a  sigh.  **  I  don't  seek  to  divide  the 
blame  or  shame." 

''  You  have  divided  the  shame,"  James  Carker  muttered  through  his 
teetL     And,  through  so  many  and  such  dose  teeth,  he  could  mutter  well. 

"  Ah  James,"  returned  his  brother,  speaking  for  the  first  time  in  an 
aooent  of  reproach,  and  seeming,  by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  to  have  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  "  I  have  been,  since  then,  a  useful  foil  to  you.  You 
have  trodden  on  me  freely,  in  yoiur  climbing  up.  Don't  spurn  me  with 
your  heel!" 

A  silence  ensued.  After  a  time,  Mr.  Carker  the  Manager  was  heard 
rusUing  among  his  papers,  as  if  he  had  resolved  to  bring  the  interview  to 
a  conclusion.     At  the  same  time  his  brother  withdrew  nearer  to  the  door. 

"  That 's  all,"  he  said.  "  I  watched  him  with  such  trembling  and  such 
fear,  as  was  some  little  punishment  to  me,  until  he  passed  the  place  where 
I  first  fell ;  and  then,  though  I  had  been  his  father,  I  believe  I  never  could 
have  thanked  God  more  devoutly.  I  didn't  dare  to  warn  him,  and  advise 
him ;  but  if  I  had  seen  direct  cause,  I  would  have  shown  him  my  example. 
I  was  afraid  to  be  seen  speaking  with  him,  lest  it  should  be  thought  I  did 
him  harm,  and  tempted  him  to  evil,  and  corrupted  him :  or  lest  I  really 
should.  There  may  be  such  contagion  in  me  ;  I  don't  know.  Piece  out 
my  history,  in  connexion  with  young  Walter  Gay,  and  what  he  has  made 
me  feel ;  and  think  of  me  more  leniently,  James,  if  you  can." 

With  these  words  he  came  out  to  where  Walter  was  standing.  He 
turned  a  little  paler  when  he  saw  him  there,  and  paler  yet  when  Walter 
raught  him  by  the  hand,  and  said  in  a  whisper : 

"  Mr.  Carker,  pray  let  me  thank  you !  Let  me  say  how  much  I 
feel  for  you  I  How  sorry  1  am,  to  have  been  the  unhappy  cause  of  all 
rhis  1  How  I  almost  look  upon  you  now  as  my  protector  and  guardian  1 
How  very,  very  much,  I  feel  obliged  to  you  and  pity  you !"  said  Walter 
squeezing  both  his  hands,  and  hardly  knowing,  in  his  agitation,  what  he 
did  or  said* 

Mr.  Morfin's  room  being  close  at  hand  and  empty,  and  the  door  wide 
open,  they  moved  thither  by  one  accord :  the  passage  being  seldom  free 
Vom  some  one  passing  to  or  fro.  When  they  were  there,  and  Walter 
-aw  in  Mr.  Carker 's  face  some  traces  of  the  emotion  within,  he  almost  felt 
; IS  if  he  had  never  seen  the  face  before ;  it  was  so  greatly  changed. 

"  Walter,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "  I  am  far  removed 
I'rom  you,  and  may  I  ever  be.     Do  you  know  what  I  am  ?" 
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"  ^Miat  you  are !"  appeared  to  hang  on  Walter's  lips,  as  he  regarded 
him  attentively. 

"  It  was  begun,"  said  Carker,  "  before  my  twenty-first  birthday — ^led  up 
to,  long  before,  but  not  begun  till  near  that  time.  I  had  robbed  them 
wlicn  1  came  of  age.  I  robbed  them  afterwards.  Before  my  twenty-second 
birthday,  it  was  all  found  out ;  and  then,  Walter,  from  all  men's  society, 
I  died." 

Again  his  last  few  words  hung  trembling  upon  Walter's  lips,  but  he 
could  neither  utter  them,  nor  any  of  his  own. 

"  The  House  was  very  good  to  me.  May  Heaven  reward  the  old  man 
for  his  forbearance  !  This  one,  too,  his  son,  who  was  then  newly  in  the 
firm,  where  I  had  held  great  trust !  I  was  called  into  that  room  which  is 
now  his — I  have  never  entered  it  since — ^and  came  out,  what  you  know  me. 
For  many  years  I  sat  in  my  present  seat,  alone  as  now,  but  then  a  known 
and  recognized  example  to  the  rest.  They  were  all  merciful  to  me,  and  I 
lived.  Time  has  altered  that  part  of  my  poor  expiation;  and  I  think,  except 
the  three  heads  of  the  House,  there  is  no  one  here  who  knows  my  story 
rightly.  Before  the  little  boy  grows  up,  and  has  it  told  to  him,  my  comer 
may  be  vacant.  I  would  rather  that  it  might  be  so  I  This  is  the  only 
change  to  me  since  that  day,  when  I  left  ail  youth,  and  hope,  and  good 
men's  company,  behind  me  in  that  room.  God  bless  you,  Walter  !  Keep 
you,  and  all  dear  to  you,  in  honesty,  or  strike  them  dead  !'* 

Some  recollection  of  Ms  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  with  excessive 
cold,  and  of  his  bursting  into  tears,  was  all  that  Walter  could  add  to  this, 
when  he  tried  to  recall  exactly  what  had  passed  between  them. 

When  Walter  saw  liim  next,  he  was  bending  over  his  desk  in  his  old 
silent,  drooping,  humbled  way.  Then,  observing  him  at  his  work,  and 
feeling  how  resolved  he  evidently  was  that  no  further  intercourse  should 
arise  between  them,  and  thinking  again  and  again  on  all  he  had  seen  and 
heard  that  morning  in  so  short  a  time,  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
both  the  Carkers,  Walter  could  hardly  believe  that  he  was  under  orders 
for  the  West  Indies,  and  would  soon  be  lost  to  Uncle  Sol,  and  Captain 
Cuttle,  and  to  glimpses  few  and  far  between  of  Florence  Dombey — ^no,  he 
meant  Paul — and  to  all  he  loved,  and  liked,  and  looked  for,  in  his  daily  life.  p 

But  it  was  true,  and  the  news  had  already  penetrated  to  the  outer  office; 
for  while  he  sat  with  a  heavy  heart,  pondering  on  these  things,  and  resting 
his  head  upon  his  arm.  Perch  the  messenger,  descending  frt)m  his  mahogany 
bracket,  and  jogging  his  elbow,  begged  his  pardon,  but  wished  to  say  in  his 
ear.  Did  he  think  he  could  arrange  to  send  home  to  England  a  jar  of 
preserved  Ginger,  cheap,  for  !Mrs.  Perch's  own  eating,  in  the  course  of  her 
recovery  from  her  next  confinement? 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

PAUL  0B0W9  MOBE  AND   MOBE   OLD-FASHIONED,  AND   GOES   HOME    FOB 

THE   HOLIDAYS. 

When  the  Midsummer  vacation  appoached,  no  indecent  manifestations 
of  joy  were  exliibited  by  the  leaden-eyed  young  gentlemen  assembled  at 
Dr.  Blimber*s.  Any  such  violent  expression  as  "breaking  up,"  would 
have  been  quite  inapplicable  to  that  polite  establishment.  The  young 
gentlemen  oozed  away,  semi-annually,  to  their  own  homes/  but  they  never 
broke  up.     They  would  have  scorned  the  action. 

Tozer,  who  was  constantly  galled  and  tormented  by  a  starched  white 
cambric  neck-kerchief,  which  he  wore  at  the  express  desire  of  Mrs.  Tozer, 
his  parent,  who,  designing  him  for  the  Church,  was  of  opinion  that  he 
couldn't  be  in  that  forward  state  of  preparation  too  soon — ^Tozer  said, 
indeed,  that,  choosing  between  two  evik,  he  thought  he  woidd  rather  stay 
where  he  was,  than  go  home.  However  inconsistent  this  declaration  might 
appear  with  that  passage  in  Tozer's  Essay  on  the  subject,  Tfherein  he  had 
observed  "  that  the  thoughts  of  home  and  all  its  recollections,  awakened 
in  his  mind  the  most  pleasing  emotions  of  anticipation  and  delight,"  and 
had  also  likened  himself  to  a  Soman  General,  flushed  with  a  recent  victory 
over  the  loeni,  or  laden  with  Carthaginian  spoil,  advancing  within  a  few 
hours'  march  of  the  Capitol,  presupposed,  for  the  purposes  of  the  simile, 
to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  Mrs.  Tozer,  still  it  was  very  sincerely  made. 
For  it  seemed  that  Tozer  had  a  dreadful  unde,  who  not  only  volunteered 
examinations  of  him,  in  the  holidays,  on  abstruse  points,  but  twisted  inno- 
cent events  and  things,  and  wrenched  them  to  the  same  fell  purpose.  So  that 
if  this  uncle  took  him  to  the  Flay,  or,  on  a  similar  pretence  of  kindness, 
carried  him  to  see  a  Giant,  or  a  Dwarf,  or  a  Conjuror,  or  anything,  Tozer 
knew  he  had  read  up  some  classical  allusion  to  the  subject  beforehand,  and 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  mortal  apprehension :  not  foreseeing  where  he 
mieht  break  out,  or  what  authority  he  might  not  quote  against  him. 

As  to  Briggs,  his  father  made  no  show  of  artifice  about  it.  He  never 
would  leave  him  alone.  So  numerous  and  severe  were  the  mental  trials 
of  that  unfortunate  youth  in  vacation  time,  that  the  friends  of  the  family 
(then  resident  near  Bayswater,  London)  seldom  approached  the  ornamental 
piece  of  water  in  Kensington  Grardens,  without  a  vague  expectation  of 
seeing  Master  Briggs's  hat  floating  on  the  surface,  and  an  unfinished 
exercise  lying  on  the  bank.  Briggs,  therefore,  was  not  at  all  sanguine  on 
the  subject  of  holidays ;  and  these  two  sharers  of  Httle  Paul's  bedroom 
were  so  fair  a  sample  of  the  young  gentlemen  in  general,  that  the  most 
elastic  among  them  contemplated  the  arrival  of  those  festive  periods  with 
genteel  resignation. 

It  was  far  otherwise  with  little  Paul.  The  end  of  these  first  holi- 
days was  to  witness  his  separation  from  Florence,  but  who  ever  looked 
forward  to  the  end  of  holidays  whose  beginning  was  not  yet  come  1  Not 
Paul,  assuredly.     As  the  happy  time  drew  near,  the  lions  and  tigers 
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climbing  up  the  bedroom  walls,  became  quite  tame  and  frolicsome.  The 
grim  sly  faces  in  the  squares  and  diamonds  of  the  floor-doth,  relaxed  and 
peeped  out  at  him  with  less  wicked  eyes.  The  grave  old  dock  had  more 
of  personal  interest  in  the  tone  of  its  formal  inquiry ;  and  the  restless  sea 
went  rolling  on  all  night,  to  the  sounding  of  a  melancholy  strain — ^yet  it 
was  pleasant  too — ^that  rose  and  fell  with  the  waves,  and  rocked  him,  as  it 
were,  to  sleep. 

Mr.  Feeder,  B.A.,  seemed  to  think  that  he,  too,  would  enjoy  the  holidays^ 
very  mudi.  Mr.  Toots  projected  a  life  of  holidays  from  that  time  forth ; 
for,  as  he  regularly  informed  Paul  every  day,  it  was  his  "last  half "  at 
Doctor  Blimber's^  and  he  was  going  to  begin  to  come  into  his  pvoperty 
directly. 

It  was  perfectly  understood  between  Paul  and  Mr.  Toots,  that  they 
were  intimate  friends,  notwithstanding  their  distance  in  point  of  years  and 
station.  As  the  vacation  approached,  and  Mr.  Toots  breathed  l^irder  and 
stared  oflener  in  Paul's  sodety,  than  he  had  done  before,  Paul  knew  that 
he  meant  he  was  sorry  they  were  going  to  lose  sight  of  each  other,  and 
felt  very  much  obliged  to  lum  for  his  patronage  and  good  opinion. 

It  was  even  understood  by  Doctor  Blimber,  Mrs.  Blimber,  and  Misa 
Blimber,  as  well  as  by  the  young  gentlemen  in  general,  that  Toots  had 
somehow  constituted  himself  protector  and  guardian  of  Dombey;  and  the 
drcumstan^e  became  so  notorious,  even  to  Mrs.  Pipchin,  that  the  good 
old  creature  cherished  feelings  of  bitterness  and  jetdousy  against  Tdots ; 
and,  in  the  sanctuary  of  her  own  home,  repeatedly  denounced  him  as  *'  a 
chuckleheaded  noodle."  Whereas  the  innocent  Toots  had  no  more  idea 
of  awakening  Mrs.  Pipchin's  wrath,  than  he  had  of  any  other  definite  pos- 
sibility or  proposition.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  disposed  to  consider  her 
rather  a  remarkable  character,  with  many  points  of  interest  about  her. 
For  this  reason  he  smiled  on  her  with  so  much  urbanity,  and  asked  her 
how  she  did,  so  often,  in  the  course  of  her  visits  to  little  Paul,  that  at  last 
she  one  night  told  him  plainly,  she  wasn't  used  to  it,  whatever  he  might 
think ;  and  she  could  not,  and  she  would  not  bear  it,  either  from  himself 
or  any  other  puppy  then  existing :  at  which  unexpected  acknowledgment 
of  his  civilities,  Mr.  Toots  was  so  alarmed  that  he  secreted  himself  in  a 
retired  spot,  until  she  had  gone.  Nor  did  he  ever  again  face  ihe  doughty 
Mrs.  Pipchk,  under  Doctor  Blimber's  roof. 

They  were  within  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  holidays,  when,  one  day, 
Cornelia  Blimber  called  Paul  into  her  room,  and  said,  '*  Dombey,  I  am 
going  to  send  home  your  analysis." 

"Thank  you,  Ma'am,"  returned  Paul. 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,  do  you,  Dombey  P  "  inquired  Miss  Blimber, 
looking  hard  at  him,  through  the  spectades. 

"  No,  Ma'am,"  said  Paul. 

"  Dombey,  Dombey,"  said  Miss  Blimber,  "  I  begin  to  be  afraid  you 
are  a  sad  boy.  When  you  don't  know  the  meaning  of  an  expression,  why 
don't  you  seek  for  information  ?  " 

"  ifes.  Pipchin  told  me  I  wasn't  to  ask  questions,"  returned  Paul. 

"  I  must  beg  you  not  to  mention  Mrs.  Pipchin  to  me,  on  any  account, 
Dombey,"  returned  Miss  Blimber.  "I  couldn't  think  of  allowing  it. 
The  course  of  study  here,  is  very  far  removed  from  anything  of  that  sort. 
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A  lepetitioA  of  such  aQasions  would  make  it  neoessary  for  me  to  re^sKst 
to  hear,  without  a  mistake,  before  breakfast-time  to-monrowmonuBg,  fitOBi 
Verbum  per9onale  down  to  simUUma  cygno,^^ 

*'  1  didn't  mean,  Ma'am,"  began  little  PaoL 

"  I  must  trouble  you  not  to  tell  me  that  you  didn't  mean,  if  you 
please,  Dombey,"  said  Miss  Blimber,  who  preaerved  an  awful  p^tanesa 
in  her  admonitions.  '*Thai  is  a  line  of  argument,  I  ooaldn't  dzcaaa  of 
permitting/' 

Paul  fdt  it  safeat  to  say  nothing  at  all,  so  he  only  looked  ai  Miaa 
Blimber's  spectades.  Miss  Blimtor  having  shaken  her  heai  aft  hia 
gravely,  ideried  to  a  paper  lying  before  her. 

" '  Analysis  of  the  character  of  P.  Dombey.'  K  my  reooUeotixtt  serrea 
me,"  said  Miss  Blimber  breaking  off,  "the  word  aaalysza  as  Oj^oaed 
to  synthesis,  is  thus  defined  by  Walker.  '  The  resolution  of  an  «l»ject, 
whether  of  the  senses  or  of  the  intellect,  into  its  first  ekments.'  As 
oj^oeed  to  synthesis,  you  observe.  Note  you  know  what  analysis  is, 
Dombi^.'' 

Bomb^  didn't  seem  to  be  absolutely  blmded  by  the  light  let  in  upon 
his  intellect,  but  he  made  Miss  B^ber  a  little  bow. 

**  *  Analysis,'  resumed  Miss  Blimb^,  casting  her  eye  over  the  pi^r, 
'  of  the  cluiracter  of  P.  Dombey.'  1  find  that  the  natural  capacity  of 
Biunbey  is  extremely  good;  and  that  his  general  disposition  to  study 
may  be  stated  in  an  equal  ratio.  Thus,  taking  eight  as  our  standard 
and  highest  number,  I  find  these  qualities  in  Dombey  stated  eaok  at  six 
three-fourths  1 " 

Blias  Blimber  paused  to  see  how  Paul  received  this  news.  Being 
undecided  whether  six  three-fourths,  meant  six  pounds  fifteen,  or  si^)enc& 
three  farthings,  or  six  foot  three,  or  three  quarters  past  six,  or  six  some- 
things that  he  hadn't  learnt  yet,  with  three  unknown  sometkmg  elses 
over,  Paul  rubbed  hb  hands  and  looked  straight  at  Miss  Blimb^  It 
hajypened  to  ajisw^  as  well  as  anything  else  he  could  have  done ;  and 
Cornelia  proceeded. 

*'  *  Violence  two.  Selfishness  two.  Inclination  to  low  coaapany,  as 
evinced  in  the  case  of  a  person  named  Qlubb,  originally  seven,  bat  since 
redmoed.  Gentlemanly  demeanour  four,  and  improving  with  advancing 
years,'  Now  what  I  particalttly  wish  to  call  your  attention  to,  Dombey, 
is  the  general  observation  at  t^e  dose  of  this  analysis." 

Panl  set  himself  to  follow  it  with  g^eat  care. 

<<  *  It  may  be  generally  observed  of  Dombey,' "  said  Miss  Blimber,  read- 
ing in  a  loud  voice,  and  at  every  second  word  directing  her  spectacles^ 
tovnsirds  the  little  figore  before  her :  '*  Hhathis  abilities  and  indinations. 
are  good,  and  that  he  has  made  as  much  progress  as  under  the  dream- 
stances  could  have  been  expected.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented  of  this  young 
gentleman  that  he  is  singular  (what  is  usuaUy  termed  old-fashioned)  in  his 
character  and  conduct,  and  that,  without  presenting  anything  in  either 
which  distinctly  calls  for  reprobation,  he  is  often  very  unHke  other  young 
gentlemen  of  his  age  and  social  position.'  Now  Dombey,"  said  Mias  Blim- 
ber, laying  down  the  paper,  "  do  you  understand  that  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  do,  Ma^am,"  said  Paul. 

''  This  analysis,  you  see,  Dombey,"  Miss  Blimber  continued,  ''is  going 
to  be  sent  home  to  your  respected  parent.    It  wiU  naturaUy  be  very 
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painful  to  him  to  find  that  you  are  singular  in  your  character  and  conduct. 
It  is  naturally  painful  to  us ;  for  we  can't  like  you,  you  know,  Dombey,  as 
well  as  we  could  wish." 

She  touched  the  child  upon  a  tender  point.  He  had  secretly  become 
more  and  more  solicitous  Arom  day  to  day,  as  the  time  of  his  departure 
drew  more  near,  that  all  the  house  should  like  him.  For  some  hidden 
reason,  very  imperfectly  understood  by  himself — ^if  understood  at  all — 
he  felt  a  gradually  increasing  impulse  of  affection,  towards  almost  every- 
thing and  everybody  in  the  place.  He  could  not  bear  to  think  that  they 
would  be  quite  indifferent  to  him  when  he  was  gone.  He  wanted  them 
to  remember  him  kindly ;  and  he  had  made  it  his  business  even  to  con- 
ciliate a  great  hoarse  shaggy  dog,  chained  up  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
who  had  previously  been  the  terror  of  his  life  :  that  even  he  might  nuss 
him  when  he  was  no  longer  there. 

Little  thinking  that  in  this,  he  only  showed  again  the  difference  between 
himself  and  his  compeers,  poor  tiny  Paul  set  it  forth  to  Miss  Blimber 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  begged  her,  in  despite  of  the  official  analysis,  to 
have  the  goodness  to  try  and  like  him.  To  Mrs.  Blimber,  who  had 
joined  them,  he  preferred  the  same  petition :  and  when  that  lady  could 
not  forbear,  even  in  liis  presence,  from  giving  utterance  to  her  often- 
repeated  opinion,  that  he  was  an  odd  child,  Paul  told  her  that  he  was 
sure  she  was  quite  right ;  tliat  he  thought  it  must  be  his  bones,  but 
he  didn't  know;  and  that  he  hoped  she  would  overlook  it,  for  he  was  fond 
of  them  all. 

**Not  so  fond,"  said  Paul,  with  a  mixture  of  timidity  and  perfect 
frankness,  which  was  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  most  engaging  qualities 
of  the  child,  "not  so  fond  as  I  am  of  Florence,  of  course;  that  could 
never  be.     You  couldn't  expect  that,  could  you.  Ma'am?" 

"  Oh !  the  old-fashioned  little  soul !"  cried  Mrs.  Blimber,  in  a  whisper. 

"  But  I  like  everybody  here  very  much,"  pursued  Paul,  "  and  I  should 
grieve  to  go  away,  and  think  that  any  one  was  glad  that  I  was  gone,  or 
didn't  care." 

Mrs.  Blimber  was  now  quite  sure  that  Paul  was  the  oddest  child  in  the 
world ;  and  when  she  told  the  Doctor  what  had  passed,  the  Doctor  did 
not  controvert  his  wife's  opinion.  But  he  said,  as  he  had  said  before, 
when  Paul  first  came,  that  study  would  do  much ;  and  he  also  said,  as 
he  hod  said  on  that  occasion,  "  Bring  him  on,  Cornelia !  Bring  him  on  I" 

Cornelia  had  always  brought  him  on  as  vigorously  as  she  could ;  and 
Paul  had  had  a  hard  life  of  it.  But  over  and  above  the  getting  through 
Ids  tasks,  he  had  long  had  another  purpose  always  present  to  hun,  and  to 
which  he  stiU  held  fast.  It  was,  to  be  a  gentle,  useful,  quiet  little  fellow, 
always  striving  to  secure  the  love  and  attachment  of  the  rest;  and  though 
he  was  yet  often  to  be  seen  at  his  old  post  on  the  stairs,  or  watching  the 
waves  and  clouds  from  Ids  solitary  window,  he  was  oflener  found,  too, 
among  the  other  boys,  modestly  rendering  them  some  little  voluntary 
service.  Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  even  among  those  rigid  and  absorbed 
young  anchorites,  who  mortified  themselves  beneath  the  roof  of  Dr. 
Blimber,  Paul  was  an  object  of  general  interest ;  a  fragile  little  plaything 
that  they  all  liked,  and  that  no  one  would  have  thought  of  treating 
roughly.  But  he  could  not  change  his  nature,  or  re-write  the  analysis ; 
and  so  they  all  agreed  that  Dombey  was  old-fashioned. 
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There  were  some  immunities,  however,  attaching  to  the  character 
eijoyed  by  no  one  else.  They  could  have  better  spared  a  newer-fashioned 
child,  and  that  alone  was  much.  When  the  others  only  bowed  to 
Doctor  Blimber  and  family  on  retiring  for  the  night,  Paul  would  stretch 
out  his  morsel  of  a  hand,  and  boldly  shake  the  Doctor's ;  also  Mrs. 
Blimber's;  also  Cornelia's.  If  anybody  was  to  be  begged  off  from  im- 
pending punishment,  Paul  was  always  the  delegate.  The  weak-eyed 
young  man  himself  had  once  consulted  him,  in  reference  to  a  little 
brealuige  of  glass  and  china.  And  it  was  darkly  rumoured  that  the  butler, 
regarding  hiun  with  favour  such  as  that  stem  man  had  never  shown 
before  to  mortal  boy,  had  sometimes  mingled  porter  with  his  table-beer 
to  make  him  strong. 

Over  and  above  these  extensive  privileges,  Paul  had  free  right  of  entry 
to  Mr.  Feeder's  room,  from  which  apartment  he  had  twice  led  Mr.  Toots 
into  the  open  air  in  a  state  of  faintness,  consequent  on  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  smoke  a  very  bhmt  cigar  :  one  of  a  bundle  which  that  young 
gentleman  had  covertly  purchased  on  the  shingle  from  a  most  desperate 
smuggler,  who  had  acknowledged,  in  confidence,  that  two  hundred  pounds 
was  the  price  set  upon  his  head,  dead  or  alive,  by  the  Custom  House. 
It  was  a  snug  room,  Mr.  Feeder's,  with  his  bed  in  another  little  room 
inside  of  it ;  and  a  flute,  which  Mr.  Feeder  couldn't  play  yet,  but  was 
going  to  make  a  point  of  learning,  he  said,  hanging  up  over  the  fire- 
place. There  were  some  books  in  it,  too,  and  a  fishing-rod;  for  Mr. 
Feeder  said  he  should  certainly  make  a  point  of  learning  to  fish,  when  he 
could  find  time.  Mr.  Feeder  had  amassed,  with  similar  intentions,  a 
beautiful  little  curly  second-hand  key-bugle,  a  chess-board  and  men,  a 
Spanish  Grammar,  a  set  of  sketching  materials,  and  a  pair  of  boxing- 
gloves.  The  art  of  self-defence  Mr.  Feeder  said  he  should  undoubtedly 
make  a  point  of  learning,  as  he  considered  it  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
do  :  for  it  might  lead  to  the  protection  of  a  female  in  distress. 

But  Mr.  Feeder's  great  possession  was  a  large  green  jar  of  snuff,  which 
Mr.  Toots  had  brought  down  as  a  present,  at  the  close  of  the  last  vaca- 
tion ;  and  for  which  he  had  paid  a  high  price,  as  having  been  the  genuine 
property  of  the  Prince  Begent.  Neither  Mr.  Toots  nor  Mr.  Feeder  could 
partake  of  this  or  any  other  snuff,  even  in  the  most  stinted  and  moderate 
degree,  without  being  seized  with  convidsions  of  sneezing.  Nevertheless 
it  was  their  great  deSght  to  moisten  a  box-full  with  cold  tea,  stir  it  up 
on  a  piece  of  parchment  with  a  paper-knife,  and  devote  themselves 
to  its  consumption  then  and  there.  Li  the  course  of  which  cramming 
of  their  noses,  they  endured  surprising  torments,  with  the  constancy 
of  martyrs :  and,  drinking  table-beer  at  intervals,  felt  all  the  glories  of 
dissipation. 

To  little  Paul  sitting  silent  in  their  company,  and  by  the  side  of  his 
chief  patron,  Mr.  Toots,  there  was  a  dread  charm  in  these  reckless  occa- 
sions; and  when  Mr.  Feeder  spoke  of  the  dark  mysteries  of  London,  and  told 
Mr.  Toots  that  he  was  going  to  observe  it  himself  closely  in  all  its  ramifi- 
cations in  the  approaching  hoUdays,  and  for  that  purpose  had  made 
arrangements  to  board  with  two  old  maiden  ladies  at  Peckham,  Paul 
regarded  him  as  if  he  were  the  hero  of  some  book  of  travels  or  wild  adven- 
ture, and  was  almost  afraid  of  such  a  slashing  person. 

(ioing  into  this  room  one  evening,  when  the  hoUdays  were  very  near 
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Paul  found  Mr.  Feeder  filling  up  the  blanks  in  some  printed  letters,  wliile 
some  otlu^rs,. already  filled  up  and  strewn  before  him,  were  being  folded 
and  sealed  by  Mr.  Toots.  Mr.  Feeder  said,  "  Aha,  Dcwabey,  there  you 
are,  are  you  ?  " — ^for  thsey  were  always  kind  to  him,  and  glad  to  see  him — 
and  then  said,  tossing  one  of  the  letters  towards  him,  "  And  there  you  are, 
too,  Dombey.    That 's  yours.'' 

"Mine,  Sir?"  said  Paul. 

"  Your  inntation,"  returned  Mr.  Feeder. 

Paul,  looking  at  it,  found,  in  copper^plate  print,  with  the  exception  of 
his  own  aante  and  the  date,  which  were  in  Mr.  Feeder's  pemnaosfaip, 
that  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Blimber  requested  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  P.  Dombey  s 
company  at  an  early  party  on  Wednesday  Evening  the  Seventeenth 
Instant;  and  that  the  hour  was  half-past  seven  o'clock;  and  that  the 
object  was  Quadrilles.  Mr.  Toots  also  showed  him,  by  holding  up  a  com- 
panion sheet  of  paper,  that  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Blimber  requested  the 
pleasure  of  Mr.  Toots's  oompany  at  an  early  party  on  Wednesday  Evening 
the  Seventeenth  Instant,  when  the  hour  was  half-past  seven  o'clock,  and 
when  the  ol^ct  was  CUiadrilles.  He  also  found,  on  glandng  at  the  table 
where  Mr.  Feeder  sat,  that  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Briggs's  company,  and 
of  Mr.  Tozer's  company,  and  of  every  young  gentleman's  company,  was 
requested  by  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Blimber  on  the  same  genteel  occasion. 

Mr.  Feeder  then  told  him,  to  his  great  joy,  that  his  sister  was  invited, 
and  that  it  was  a  half-yearly  event,  and  that,  as  the  holidays  began  that 
day,  he  could  go  away  with  his  sister,  after  the  party,  if  he  liked,  which 
P«il  interrupted  him  to  say  he  would  like,  very  much.  Mr.  Feeder  then 
gave  him  to  understand  that  he  would  be  expected  to  inform  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Blimber,  in  superfine  small-hand,  that  Mr.  P.  Dombey  would  be 
happy  to  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  them,  in  accordance  with  their 
polite  invitation.  Lastly,  Mr.  Feeder  said,  he  had  better  not  refer  to  the 
festive  occasion,  in  the  hearing  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Blimber ;  as  these 
preliminaries,  and  the  whole  of  the  arrangements,  were  conducted  on 
principles  of  dassicality  and  high  breeding ;  and  that  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Blimber  on  the  (me  hand,  and  the  young  gentlemen  on  the  other,  were 
supposed,  in  their  scholastic  capacities,  not  to  have  the  least  idea  of  what 
was  in  the  wind. 

Paul  thanked  Mr.  Feeder  for  these  hints,  and  pocketing  his  invitation, 
sat  down  on  a  stool  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Toots,  as  usual.  But  Paul's  head, 
which  had  long  been;  ailing  more  or  less,  and  was  sometimes  very  heavy 
and  painful,  felt  so  uneasy  that  night,  that  he  was  obliged  to  support  it  on 
his  hand.  And  yet  it  drooped  so,  that  by  little  and  little  it  sunk  on  Mr. 
Toots's  knee,  and  rested  there,  as  if  it  had  no  oare  to  be  ever  lifted  up 
again. 

That  was  no  reason  why  he  should  be  deaf;  but  he  must  have  been,  he 
thought,  for,  by  and  by,  he  heard  Mr.  Feeder  calling  in  his  ear,  and 
gently  shaking  him  to  rouse  his  attention.  And  when  he  raised  his  head^ 
quite  scared,  and  looked  about  him,  he  found  that  Doctor  Blimber  had 
come  into  the  room ;  and  that  the  window  was  open,  and  that  his  forehead 
was  wet  with  sprinkled  water ;  though  how  ail  this  had  been  done  without 
his  knowledge,  was  very  curious  indeed. 

"  Ah  I  Come,  come !  That 's  well!  How  is  my  little  firiend  now  ?" 
said  Doctor  Blimber,  encouragingly. 
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**0h,  qnite  well,  thank  yon  Sir,"  said  Paul. 

But  thore  aeemed  to  be  Bomething  tke  mMfx  witk  tbe  floor,  for  'he 
couldn't  stand  upon  it  ateadily ;  and  with  the  waUa  too,  for  thsy  were 
inclined  to  inam  round  and  round,  and  could  only  be  stopped  by  being 
looked  at  Teiy  hard  indeed.  Mr.  Toots'a  head  had  the  appearance  of  being 
at  once  bigger  and  farther  off  than  was  quite  natural ;  and  when  he  took 
Ptol  in  Ins  arms,  to  carry  him  up-stairs,  Paul  observed  with  astonishment 
that  the  door  was  in  quite  a  different  place  from  that  inwhidi  he  had 
€:qM0ted  to  find  it,  and  ahnost  thought,  at  first,  that  Mr.  Toots  was  going 
to  walk  atxaight  up  the  chimney. 

It  WB8  voy  kind  of  Mr.  Toots  to  carry  him  to  the  top  of  the  house  so 
tenderly;  and  Paul  told  him  that  it  was.  But  Mr.  Toots  said  he  would 
do  a  great  deal  more  than  that,  if  he  could ;  and  indeed  he  did  more  as  it 
was :  for  he  helped  Paul  to  undress,  and  helped  him  to  bed,  in  the  kindest 
manner  possible,  and  then  sat  down  by  the  bedside  and  chnu^led  veiy 
much;  while  Mr.  Peeder,  B.A.,  leaning  over  the  bottom  of  the  bedstead, 
set  an  the  little  bristles  on  his  head  bolt  upright  with  his  boney  hands,  and 
then  made  believe  to  spar  at  Paul  with  great  sdenoe,  on  account  of  his 
being  all  right  again,  which  was  so  uncommonly  fitnetious,  and  kind  too  in 
Mr.  Feeder,  that  Paul,  not  being  able  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  it  was 
best  to  laugh  or  ay  at  him,  did  both  at  once. 

How  l£r.  Toots  melted  away,  and  Mr.  Feeder  dianged  into  Mrs. 
Pipchin,  Panl  never  thought  of  asking ;  neither  was  he  at  all  curions  to 
know ;  but  when  he  saw  Mrs.  Pipehin  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed, 
instead  of  Mr.  Feeder,  he  cried  out,  '*Mrs.  Pipchin,  don't  tell  Fbrence  1" 

**  Don't  tell  Florence  what,  my  little  Paul?"  said  Mrs.  Pipdiin,  coming 
round  to  the  bedside,  and  sitting  down  in  the  dudr. 

**  About  me,"  said  Paul. 

••  No,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Pipchin. 

**  What  do  you  think  I  mean  to  do  when  I  grow  up,  Mrs.  Pipchin  ?" 
inquired  Paul,  turning  his  face  towards  her  on  Ms  pillow,  and  resting  his 
chm  wistfully  on  his  fdded  hands. 

Mrs.  Pipehin  couldn't  guess. 

**  I  mean,"  said  Paul,  **  to  put  my  money  all  together  in  one  Bank,  never 
try  to  get  any  more,  go  away  into  the  country  with  my  darling  Florence,  have 
A  beaotiful  garden,  fields,  and  woods,  and  live  th^e  with  her  all  my  life  1 " 

'•Indeed?"  cried  Mrs.  Pipdiin. 

'*  Yes,"  said  Paul.  "  That's  what  I  mean  to  do,  wh^  I—"  Hestopped. 
and  pondered  for  a  moment. 

Ifrs.  Pipclun's  grey  eye  scanned  his  thoughtful  faee. 

"  If  I  grow  up,"  said  Paul.  Then  he  went  on  immediately  to-  tell  Mrs. 
Pipdnn  fOl  about  the  party,  about  Florence's  invitation,  about  the  pride 
he  would  have  in  the  admnration  that  would  be  felt  for  her  by  all  the  boys, 
«bout  their  being  so  kind  to  him  and  fond  of  him,  about  his  being  so  fond 
of  them,  and  about  his  being  so  glad  of  it.  Then  he  told  Mrs.  Pipchin 
about  the  analysis,  and  about  his  being  certainly  old-fashioned,  and  took 
Mrs.  Pipchin's  opinion  on  that  point,  and  whether  she  knew  why  it  was, 
and  what  it  meant.  Mrs.  Pipchin  denied  the  (act  altogether,  as  the 
shortest  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty;  but  Paul  was  far  from  satisfied 
with  that  reply,  and  looked  so  searchingly  at  Mrs.  Pipchin  for  a  truer  answer, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  get  up  and  look  out  of  the  window  to  avoid  Ids  eyes. 
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There  was  a  certain  calm  Apothecary,  who  attended  at  the  establish- 
ment when  any  of  the  young  gentlemen  were  ill,  and  somehow  he  got  into 
the  room  and  appeared  at  the  bedside,  with  Mrs.  BHmber.  How  they  came 
there,  or  how  long  they  had  been  there,  Paul  didn't  know ;  but  when  he 
saw  them,  he  sat  up  in  bed,  and  answered  all  the  Apothecary's  questions 
at  full  length,  and  whispered  to  him  that  Florence  was  not  to  know  any- 
thing about  it,  if  he  pleased,  and  that  he  had  set  his  mind  upon  her  coming 
to  the  party.  He  was  very  chatty  with  the  Apothecary,  and  they  parted 
excellent  friends.  Lying  down  again  with  his  eyes  shut,  he  heard  the 
Apothecary  say,  out  of  the  room  and  quite  a  long  way  off— or  he  dreamed 
it — that  there  was  a  want  of  vital  power  (what  was  that,  Paul  wondered !) 
and  great  constitutional  weakness.  That  as  the  little  fellow  had  set  Ids 
heart  on  parting  with  his  schoolmates  on  the  seventeenth,  it'  would  be 
better  to  indulge  the  fancy  if  he  grew  no  worse.  That  he  was  glad  to 
hear  from  Mrs.  Pipchin,  that  the  little  fellow  would  go  to  his  friends  in 
London  on  the  eighteenth.  That  he  would  write  to  Mr.  Dombey,  when 
he  should  have  gained  a  better  knowledge  of  the  case,  and  before  that  day. 
That  there  was  no  immediate  cause  for — ^what  P  Paul  lost  that  word.  And 
that  the  little  fellow  had  a  fine  mind,  but  was  an  old-fashioned  boy. 

What  old  fashion  could  that  be,  Paul  wondered  with  a  palpitating  heart, 
that  was  so  visibly  expressed  in  him ;  so  plainly  seen  by  so  many  people ! 

He  could  neither  make  it  out,  nor  trouble  hunself  long  with  the  effort. 
Mrs.  Pipchin  was  again  beside  him,  if  she  had  ever  been  away  (he  thought 
she  had  gone  out  with  the  Doctor,  but  it  was  all  a  dream  perhaps),  and 
presently  a  bottle  and  glass  got  into  her  hands  magically,  and  she  poured 
out  the  contents  for  him.  After  that,  he  had  some  real  good  jelly,  which 
Mrs.  Blimber  brought  to  him  herself;  and  then  he  was  so  well,  that  Mrs. 
Pipchin  went  home,  at  his  urgent  solicitation,  and  Briggs  and  Tozer  came 
to  bed.  Poor  Briggs  grumbled  terribly  about  his  own  analysis,  which 
could  hardly  have  discomposed  him  more  if  it  had  been  a  chemicEd  process ; 
but  he  was  very  good  to  Paul,  and  so  was  Tozer,  and  so  were  all  the  rest, 
for  they  every  one  looked  in  before  going  to  bed,  and  said,  "How  are 
you  now,  Dombey?"  "Cheer  up,  little  Dombey  I*'  and  so  forth.  After 
Briggs  had  got  into  bed,  he  lay  awake  for  a  long  time,  still  bemoaning 
his  analysis,  and  saying  he  knew  it  was  all  wrong,  and  they  couldn't  have 
analysed  a  murderer  worse,  and — ^how  would  Doctor  Blimber  like  it  if  his 
pocket-money  depended  on  it  P  It  was  very  easy,  Briggs  said,  to  make 
a  galley-slave  of  a  boy  all  the  half-year,  and  then  score  hun  up  idle ;  and 
to  crib  two  dinners  a-week  out  of  his  board,  and  then  score  him  up 
greedy;  but  that  wasn't  going  to  be  submitted  to,  he  believed,  was  it? 
Oh !     Ah  I 

Before  the  weak-eyed  young  man  performed  on  the  gong  next  morning, 
he  came  up  stairs  to  Paul  and  told  him  he  was  to  lie  still,  which 
Paul  very  gladly  did.  Mrs.  Pipchin  reappeared  a  little  before  the  Apotiie- 
cary,  and  a  little  after  the  good  young  woman  whom  Paul  had  seen  clean- 
ing the  stove  on  that  first  morning  (how  long  ago  it  seemed  now !)  had 
brought  him  his  breakfast.  There  was  another  consultation  a  long  way 
off,  or  else  Paul  dreamed  it  again ;  and  then  the  Apothecary,  coming  back 
with  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Blimber,  said : 

"  Yes,  1  think.  Doctor  Blimber,  we  may  release  this  young  gentleman 
from  his  books  just  now ;  the  vacation  being  so  very  near  at  hand." 


-. 
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"  By  all  means,"  said  Doctor  Blimber.  "  My  love,  you  will  inform 
Cornelia,  if  you  please." 

"  Assuredly,"  said  Mrs.  Blimber. 

The  Apothecary  bending  down,  looked  closely  into  Paid's  eyes,  and  felt 
his  head,  and  his  pulse,  and  his  heart,  with  so  much  interest  and  care,  that 
Paul  said  "  Thank  you,  sir." 

"  Our  little  friend,"  observed  Doctor  Blimber,  "  has  never  complained." 

"  Oh  no  I "  replied  the  Apothecary.    "  He  was  not  likdy  to  complain." 

*'  You  find  him  greatly  better  ?  "  said  Doctor  Blimber. 

"  Oh !     He  is  greatly  better,  sir,"  returned  the  Apothecary. 

Paul  had  begun  to  specdate,  in  his  own  odd  way,  on  the  subject  that 
might  occupy  the  Apothecary's  mind  just  at  that  moment ;  so  musingly 
had  he  answered  the  two  questions  of  Doctor  Blimber.  But  the  Apothe- 
cary happening  to  meet  his  little  patient's  eyes,  as  the  latter  set  off  on 
that  mental  expedition,  and  coming  instantly  out  of  his  abstraction  with  a 
cheerful  smile,  Paul  smiled  in  return  and  abandoned  it. 

He  lay  in  bed  aU  that  day,  dozing  and  dreaming,  and  looking  at  Mr.  Toots ; 
but  got  up  on  the  next,  and  went  down  stairs.  Lo  and  behold,  there 
was  something  the  matter  with  the  great  dock ;  and  a  workman  on  a  pair 
of  steps  had  taken  its  face  off,  and  was  poking  instruments  into  the  works 
by  the  light  of  a  candle  I  This  was  a  great  event  for  Paul,  who  sat  down 
on  the  bottom  stair,  and  watched  the  operation  attentively :  now  and  then 
glancing  at  the  clodc  face,  leaning  all  askew,  against  the  wall  hard  by,  and 
feeling  a  little  confused  by  a  suspidon  that  it  was  ogling  him. 

The  workman  on  the  steps  was  very  dvil ;  and  as  he  said,  when  he 
observed  Paul,  "How  do  you  do,  sir?"  Paul  got  into  conversation  with 
him,  and  told  him  he  hadn't  been  quite  well  lately.  The  ice  bdng  thus 
broken,  Paul  asked  him  a  multitude  of  questions  about  chimes  and  clocks: 
as,  whether  peopled  watched  up  in  the  lonely  church  steeples  by  night  to 
make  them  strike,  and  how  the  bells  were  rung  when  people  died,  and 
whether  those  were  different  bells  from  wedding  bells,  or  only  sounded 
dismal  in  the  fancies  of  the  living.  Finding  that  his  new  acquaintance 
was  not  very  well  informed  on  the  subject  of  the  Curfew  Bell  of  andent 
days,  Paul  gave  him  an  account  of  that  institution;  and  also  asked  him,  as 
a  practical  man,  irhat  he  thought  about  King  Alfred's  idea  of  measuring 
time  by  the  burning  of  candles ;  to  which  the  workman  replied,  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  clock  trade  if  it  was  to  come  up  again. 
In  fine,  Paul  looked  on,  until  the  dock  had  quite  recovered  its  familiar 
aspect,  and  resumed  its  sedate  inquiry ;  when  the  workman,  putting  away 
his  tools  in  a  long  basket,  bade  him  good  day,  and  went  away.  Though 
not  before  he  had  whispered  something,  on  the  door-mat,  to  the  footman, 
in  which  there  was  the  phrase  "  old-fashioned  " — ^for  Paul  heard  it. 

What  could  that  old  fashion  be,  that  seemed  to  make  the  people  sorry  1 
What  could  it  be ! 

Having  nothing  to  learn  now,  he  thought  of  this  frequently ;  though 
not  so  often  as  he  might  have  done,  if  he  had  had  fewer  things  to  think  of. 
But  he  had  a  great  many ;  and  was  always  thinking,  all  day  long. 

First,  there  was  Florence  coming  to  the  party.  Florence  would  see 
that  the  boys  were  fond  of  him ;  and  that  would  make  her  happy.  This 
was  his  great  theme.  Let  Florence  once  be  sure  that  they  were  gentle 
and  good  to  him,  and  that  he  had  become  a  little  favourite  among  them. 
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and  then  she  would  always  think  of  the  time  he  had  passed  there,  without 
Dcing  very  sorry.  Florence  might  be  all  the  happier  too  for  that,  pexhaps, 
when  he  came  back. 

When  he  eame.back  1  Fifty  times  a-day,  his  noiseless  Httle  feet  went  up 
the  stairs  to  his  own  room,  as  he  collected  every  book,  and  scrap,  and 
trifle  that  belonged  to  him,  and  put  them  all  together  there,  down  to  the 
minutest  thing,  for  taking  home !  There  was  no  shade  of  coming  back 
.on  little  Paul ;  no  preparation  for  it,  or  other  reference  to  it,  grew  out  of 
anything  he  thought  or  did,  except  this  slight  one  in  connexion  with  his 
sister.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  to  think  of  everything  familiar  to  him, 
in  his  contemplative  moods  and  in  his  wanderings  about  the  house,  as 
being  to  be  parted  with ;  and  hence  the  many  things  he  had  to  think  of, 
all  day  long. 

He  had  to  peep  into  those  rooms  up-stairs,  and  think  how  solitary  they 
would  be  when  he  was  gone,  and  wonder  through  how  many  silent  days, 
weeks,  months,  and  years,  they  would  continue  just  as  grare  and  undis- 
turbed. He  had  to  think — ^would  any  other  child  (old-fashioned,  like  him- 
self) stray  ihae  at  any  time,  to  whom  the  same  grotesque  distortions  of 
pattam  and  furniture  would  manifest  themselves ;  and  would  anybody 
tell  that  boy  of  little  Dombey,  who  had  been  there  once. 

He  had  to  think  of  a  portrait  on  the  stairs,  which  always  looked 
earnestly  after  him  as  he  went  away,  eyeing  it  over  his  shoulder ;  and 
which,  when  he  passed  it  in  the  company  of  any  one,  still  seemed  to  gaze 
at  him,  and  not  at  his  companion.  He  had  much  to  think  of,  in  associa- 
tion with  a  print  that  hung  up  in  another  place,  where,  in  the  centre  of  a 
wondering  group,  one  figure  that  he  knew,  a  figure  with  a  light  about 
its  head — ^benignant,  mild,  and  merciful — stood  painting  upward. 

At  his  own  bedroom  window,  there  were  crowds  of  thoughts  that 
mixed  with  these,  and  came  on,  one  upon  another,  one  upon  another,  like 
the  rolling  waves.  Where  those  wild  birds  lived,  that  were  always  hovering 
out  at  sea  in  troubled  weather ;  where  the  clouds  rose,  and  first  began ; 
whence  the  wind  issued  on  its  rushing  flight,  and  where  it  stopped; 
whether  the  spot  where  he  and  Florence  had  so  often  sat,  and  watched, 
and  talked  about  these  things,  could  ever  be  exactly  as  it  used  to  be 
without  them ;  whether  it  could  ever  be  the  same  to  Florence,  if  he  were  in 
some  distant  place,  and  she  were  sitting  there  alone. 

He  had  to  think,  too,  of  Mr.  Toots,  and  Mr.  Feeder,  B.  A. ;  of  all 
the  boys ;  and  of  Doctor  Blimber,  Mrs.  Blimber,  and  Mks  Blimber ;  of 
home,  and  of  his  aunt  and  Miss  Tox ;  of  his  father,  Dombey  and  Son, 
Walter  with  the  poor  old  uucle  who  had  got  the  money  he  wanted,  and 
that  gruff-voiced  Captam  with  the  iron  hand.  Besides  all  this,  he  had  a 
number  of  little  visits  to  pay,  in  the  course  of  the  day;  to  the  school-room, 
to  Doctor  Blimber's  study,  to  Mrs.  Blimber's  private  apartment,  to  Miss 
Blimber's,  and  to  the  dog.  For  he  was  free  of  the  whole  house  now,  to 
range  it  as  he  chose ;  and,  in  his  desire  to  part  with  everybody  on  affec- 
tionate terms,  he  attended,  in  his  way,  to  them  aU.  Sometimes  he  found 
places  in  books  for  Briggs,  who  was  always  losing  them ;  sometimes  he 
looked  up  words  in  dictionaries  for  other  young  gentlemen  who  were  in 
extremity;  sometimes  he  held  skeins  of  &^  for  Mrs.  Blimber  to  wind; 
sometimes  he  put  Oomelia's  desk  to  rights ;  sometimes  he  would  even 
creep  into  the  Doctor's  study,  and,  sittmg  on  the  carpet  near  ids  leaned 
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feet,  torn  the  globes  softly,  ^iid  go  round  the  world,  or  take  a  flight  among 
the  far-off  stars. 

In  ihoee  day^  inonediately  before  the  holidays,  in  shiMrt,  when  the  other 
yom^  gentl^aen  were  labouring  for  dear  life  through  a  general  resump- 
tion of  the  studies  of  the  whole  half  year,  Paul  was  such  a  privileged  pupil 
as  had  never  been  seen  in  that  house  bef(»e.  He  oould  hardly  believe  it 
himself;  but  his  liberty  lasted  from  hour  to  hour,  and  fipom  day  to  day ; 
and  litUe  Dombey  was  caressed  by  every  one.  Doctor  Blimber  was  so 
particular  about  Mm,  that  he  requested  Johnson  to  retire  from  the  diuner- 
table  one  day,  for  having  thou^tlessly  spoken  to  him  as  **  poor  little 
Dombey;"  which  Paul  thought  rather  hard  and  severe,  though  he  had 
flushed  at  the  moment,  and  wondered  why  Johnson  should  pity  him.  It 
was  the  mrare  questionable  justice,  Paul  thought,  in  the  Doctor,  from  his 
having  certainly  overheard  that  great  authority  give  his  assent  on  the 
previous  evening,  to  the  proposii^n  (stated  by  Mrs.  Blimber)  that  poor 
dear  little  Dombey  was  more  (dd-^ashioned  than  ever.  And  now  it  was 
that  Paul  began. to  think  it  must  surely  be  old-fashioned,  to  be  very  thin, 
and  light,  and  easily  tired,  and  soon  disposed  to  lie  down  anywhere  and 
rest ;  for  he  oouldn'  t  help  feeling  that  these  were-  more  and  more  his  habits 
every  day. 

At  last  the  party-day  arrived ;  and  Doctor  Blimber  said  at  breakfast, 
"  Gentlemen,  we  will  resume  our  studies  on  the  twenty-fifih  of  next 
month."  Mr.  Toots  immediately  threw  off  his  allegiance,  and  put  on  his 
ring:  and  mentioning  the  Doctor  in  casual  conversation  shortly  after- 
wards, spoke  of  him  as  ''Blimber  'M  This  act  of  freedom  inspired  the 
older  pupils  with  admixation  and  envy;  but  the  younger  spirits  were 
^palled,  and  seemed  to  marvel  that  no  beam  fell  down  and  crushed  him. 

Not  the  least  allusion  was  made  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  evening, 
^ther  at  Ineakfast  or  at  dinner;  but  th»e  was  a  bustle  in  the  house  all  day, 
and  in  the  course  of  Ins  perambulations,  Paul  made  acquaintance  with 
varioos  strange  benches  and  candlesticks,  and  met  a  harp  in  a  green  great- 
coat standiiig  on  the  landing  outside  the  drawing-room  door.  There  was 
something  queer,  too,  about  Mrs.  Blimber's  head  at  dinner-time,  as  if  she 
had  screwed  hor  hair  up  too  tight ;  and  though  Miss  Blimber  showed  a 
graceful  bunch  of  planted  hair  on  each  temple,  she  seemed  to  have  her 
own  little  curls  in  paper  underneath,  and  in  a  playbill  too ;  for  Paul  read 
*'  Theatre  Boyal "  over  one  of  her  sparkling  spectades,  and  '*  Brighton  " 
over  the  other. 

Tliere- was  a  grand  array  of  white  waistcoats  and  cravats  in  the  young 
gentkmen's  bedrooms  as  evening  approached ;  and  sudi  a  smell  of  singed 
hair,  that  Doctor  Blimber  sent  up  the  footman  with  his  compliments,  and 
wished  to  know  if  the  house  was  on  fire.  But  it  was  only  the  hair- 
dresser curling  the  young  gentlemen,  and  over-heating  his  tongs  in  the 
ardour  of  business. 

When  Paul  was  dressed — ^which  was  very  soon  done,  for  .he  felt  unwell 
and  drowsy,  and  was  not  able  to  stand  about  it  very  long — he  went  down 
into  the  drawing-room;  where  he  found  Doctor  Kimber  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room  full  dressed,  but  with  a  dignified  and  unconcerned 
demeanour,  as  if  he  thought  it  barely  possible  that  one  or  two  people 
might  drop  in  by  and  bye.  Shortly  afterwards,  Mrs.  Blimber  appeared, 
looking  lovely,  Paul  thought ;  and  attired  in  such  a  number  of  skirts  that 
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it  was  quite  an  excursion  to  walk  round  her.  Miss  Blimber  came  down 
soon  after  her  mamma ;  a  little  squeezed  in  appearance,  but  veiy  charming. 

Mr.  Toots  and  Mr.  Feeder  were  the  next  arrivals.  Each  of  these 
gentlemen  brought  his  hat  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  lived  somewhere  else ; 
and  when  they  were  announced  by  the  butler,  Doctor  Blimber  said, 
"  Aye,  aye,  aye  !  God  bless  my  soul !"  and  seemed  extremely  glad  to 
see  them.  Mr.  Toots  was  one  blaze  of  jewellery  and  buttons  ;  and  he 
felt  the  circumstance  so  strongly,  that  when  he  had  shaken  hands  with  the 
Doctor,  and  had  bowed  to  Mrs.  Blimber  and  Miss  Blimber,  he  took  Paul 
aside,  and  said  "  What  do  you  think  of  this,  Dombey  1" 

But  notwithstanding  this  modest  confidence  in  himself,  Mr.  Toots 
appeared  to  be  involved  in  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  whether,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  judicious  to  button  the  bottom  button  of  his  waistcoat,  and 
whether,  on  a  calm  revision  of  all  the  circumstances,  it  was  best  to  wear 
his  wristbands  turned  up  or  turned  down.  Observing  that  Mr.  Feeder's 
were  turned  up,  Mr.  Toots  turned  his  up ;  but  the  wristbands  of  the  next 
arrival  being  turned  down,  Mr.  Toots  turned  his  down.  The  differences 
in  point  of  waistcoat-buttoning,  not  only  at  the  bottom,  but  at  the  top 
too,  became  so  numerous  and  complicated  as  the  arrivals  thickened,  that 
Mr.  Toots  was  continually  fingering  that  article  of  dress,  as  if  he  were 
performing  on  some  instrument;  and  appeared  to  find.the  incessant  execu- 
tion it  demanded,  quite  bewildering. 

All  the  young  gentlemen  tightly  cravatted,  curled,  and  pumped,  and 
with  their  best  hats  in  their  hands,  having  been  at  drfterent  times 
announced  and  introduced,  Mr.  Baps,  the  dancing-master,  came,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Baps,  to  whom  Mrs.  Blimber  was  extremely  kind  and 
condescending.  Mr.  Baps  was  a  very  grave  gentleman,  with  a  slow  and 
measured  manner  of  speaking ;  and  before  he  had  stood  under  the  lamp 
five  minutes,  he  began  to  talk  to  Toots  (who  had  been  silently  comparing 
pumps  with  him)  about  what  you  were  to  do  with  your  raw  materials 
when  they  came  into  your  ports  in  return  for  yoiur  drain  of  gold.  Mr. 
Toots,  to  whom  the  question  seemed  perplexing,  suggested  "  Cook  'em.'* 
But  Mr.  Baps  did  not  appear  to  think  that  would  do. 

Paul  now  slipped  away  from  the  cushioned  comer  of  a  sofa,  which  had 
been  his  post  of  observation,  and  went  down-stairs  into  the  tea  room  to 
be  ready  for  Florence,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  as  he 
had  remained  at  Doctor  BHmber's  on  the  previous  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
lest  he  should  take  cold.  Presently  she  came :  looking  so  beautiful  in  her 
simple  ball  dress,  with  her  fresh  flowers  in  her  hand,  that  when  she  knelt 
down  on  the  ground  to  take  Paul  round  the  neck  and  kiss  him  (for  there 
was  no  one  there,  but  his  friend  and  another  young  woman  waiting  to 
serve  out  the  tea),  he  could  hardly  make  up  his  mind  to  let  her  go  again, 
or  take  away  her  bright  and  loving  eyes  from  his  face. 

"But  what  is  the  matter,  Floy  ?"  asked  Paul,  almost  sure  that  he  saw 
a  tear  there. 

"  Nothing,  darhng ;  nothing,"  returned  Florence. 

Paul  touched  her  cheek  gently  with  his  fingar — ^and  it  was  a  t«ar! 
"Why,  Floy!"  said  he. 

"  We  'U  go  home  together,  and  I  *11  nurse  you,  love,"  said  Florence. 

"  Nurse  me !"  echoed  Paul. 

Paul  couldn't  understand  what  that  had  to  do  with  it,  nor  why  the  two 
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young  women  looked  on  so  seriously,  nor  why  Florence  turned  away  her 
face  for  a  moment,  and  then  turned  it  back,  lighted  up  again  with  smiles. 

*'  Floy,"  said  Paul,  holding  a  ringlet  of  her  dark  hair  in  his  hand. 
"  Tell  me,  dear.     Do  you  think  I  have  grown  old-fashioned  ?" 

His  sister  laughed,  and  fondled  him,  and  told  him  *'  No." 

''Because  I  ]aiow  they  say  so,"  returned  Paul,  *'and  I  want  to  know 
what  they  mean,  Floy." 

But  a  loud  double  knock  coming  at  the  door,  and  Florence  hunying  to 
the  table,  there  was  no  more  said  between  them.  Paul  wondered  again 
when  he  saw  his  friend  whisper  to  Florence,  as  if  she  were  comforting  her; 
but  a  new  arrival  put  that  out  of  his  head  speedily. 

It  was  Sir  Bamet  Skettles,  Lady  Skettles,  and  Master  Skettles.  Master 
Skettles  was  to  be  a  new  boy  after  the  vacation,  and  Fame  had  been  busy, 
in  Mr.  Feeder's  room,  with  his  father,  who  was  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  of  whom  Mr.  Feeder  had  said  that  when  he  did  catch  the  Speaker's 
eye  (which  he  had  been  expected  to  do  for  three  or  four  years),  it  was 
anticipated  that  he  would  rather  touch  up  the  Badicals. 

*'And  what  room  is  this  now,  for  instance?"  said  Lady  Skettles  to 
Paul's  friend,  'Melia. 

"  Doctor  Blimber's  study.  Ma'am,"  was  the  reply. 

Lady  Skettles  took  a  panoramic  survey  of  it  through  her  glass,  and  said 
to  Sir  Bamet  Skettles,  with  a  nod  of  approval,  "  Very  good."  Sir  Bamet 
assented,  but  Master  Skettles  looked  suspicious  and  doubtful. 

"  And  this  little  creature,  now,"  said  Lady  Skettles,  turning  to  Paul. 
*'  Is  he  one  of  the  "— 

Young  gentlemen,  Ma'am ;  yes.  Ma'am,"  said  Paul's  friend. 
And  what  is  your  name,  my  pale  child  P"  said  Lady  Skettles. 
Dombey,"  answered  Paul. 

Sir  Bamet  Skettles  immediately  interposed,  and  said  that  he  had  had 
the  honour  of  meeting  Paul's  father  at  a  public  dinner,  and  that  he  hoped 
he  was  very  welL  Then  Paul  heard  him  say  to  Lady  Skettles,  "  City — 
very  rich — ^most  respectable— Doctor  mentioned  it."  And  then  he  said  to 
Paul,  "  Will  you  teU  your  good  Papa  that  Sir  Bamet  Skettles  rejoiced  to 
hear  that  he  was  very  well,  and  sent  him  his  best  compliments  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Paul. 

"  That  is  my  brave  boy,"  said  Sir  Bamet  Skettles.  "  Bamet,"  to 
Master  Skettles,  who  was  revenging  himself  for  the  studies  to  come,  on  the 
plum-cake,  *'  this  is  a  young  gentleman  you  ought  to  know.  This  is  a 
young  gentleman  you  may  Imow,  Bamet,"  said  Sir  Bamet  Skettles, 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  permission. 

''What  eyes!  What  hair!  What  a  lovely  face!",  exclaimed  Lady 
Skettles  sofUy,  as  she  looked  at  Florence  through  her  glass. 

"My  sist^,"  said  Paul,  presenting  her. 

The  satisfaction  of  the  Skettleses  was  now  complete.  And  as  Lady 
Skettles  had  conceived,  at  first  sight,  a  liking  for  Paul,  they  all  went  up- 
:stairs  together :  Sir  Bamet  Skettles  taking  care  of  Florence,  and  young 
Bamet  following. 

Young  Bamet  did  not  remain  long  in  the  back-ground  after  they  had 
reached  the  drawing-room,  for  Dr.  Blunber  had  him  out  in  no  time,  dsaidng 
with  Florence.  He  did  not  appear  to  Paul  to  be  particularly  happy,  or 
particularly  anything  but  sulky,  or  to  care  much  what  he  was  about ;  but 
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as  Paul  heard  Lady  Skettks  say  to  Mrs.  Blimber,  while  she  beat  time  with 
her  fan,  that  her  dear  boy  was  evidently  smitten  to  death  by  that  angel 
of  a  child.  Miss  Dombey,  it  would  seem  tiiat  Skettles  Junior  was  in  a 
state  of  bhss,  without  shiymig  it* 

Little  Paul  thought  it  a  smgular  comeidenoe  that  nobody  had  occupied 
his  phioe  among  the  pillows ;  imd  that  when  he  came  into  the  room  again, 
they  should  all  make  way  for  him  to  go  back  to  it,  remembering  it  was 
his.  Nobody  stood  before  him  either,  when  they  obseryed  thai  he  liked  to 
see  Fkwenoe  duicing,  but  they  left  the  j^pace  in  front  quite  dear,  so  that 
he  might  follow  ha  with  his  eyes,  lliey  were  so  kmd,  too,  even  the 
strangers,  of  whom  there  were  soon  a  great  many,  thai  they  came  and 
spoke  to  him  every  now  and  then,  and  asked  him  how  he  was,  and  if  his 
head  aehed,  and  whether  he  was  tired.  He  was  yery  mndi  obHged  to  them 
for  all  their  kindness  and  attention,  and  reclining  propped  np  in  his  comer, 
with  Mrs.  Biimber  and  Lad^  Skettles  on  the  same  sofa,  and  Fbrenoe 
coming  and  sitting  by  his  side  as  soon  as  every  dance  was  ended,  he 
looked  on  very  happily  indeed. 

Florence  would  have  sat  by  him  aH  night,  and  would  not  lutve  danoed 
at  all  of  her  own  accord,  but  Paul  made  her,  by  telling  her  how  much 
it  pleased  him.  And  he  told  her  the  truth,  too ;  for  his  small  heart 
swelled,  and  his  face  glowed,  when  he  saw  how  mndi  they  all  admired  her, 
and  how  she  was  the  beautiful  httle  rosebud  of  the  room. 

From  his  nest  among  the  pillows,  Paul  eoold  see  and  hear  almost  every* 
thing  that  passed,  as  if  the  whole  were  being  done  for  his  amusement. 
Among  other  Uttle  incidents  that  he  observed,  he  observed  Mr.  Baps  the 
dancing-master  get  into  conversation  with  Sir  Bamet  Skettles,  and  veiy 
soon  ask  him,  as  he  had  asked  Mr.  Toots,  what  you  were  to  do  with  your  raw 
materials,  when  they  came  into  your  ports  in  return  for  your  drain  of  gold 
-^which  was  such  a  mystery  to  Paul  that  he  was  quite  dedious  to  Imow 
what  ought  to  be  done  with  them.  Sir  Bamet  Slrettles  had  much  to  say 
upon  the  question,  and  said  it;  but  it  did  not  appear  to  solve  the  question, 
for  Mr.  Baps  retorted.  Yes,  but  supposing  Bussia  stepped  in  with  her  tal* 
lows ;  whidi  strack  Sir  Bamet  almost  dumb,  for  he  could  only  shake  hia 
head  after  that,  and  say,  why  then  you  must  fsJl  back  upon  your  cottons, 
he  supposed. 

Sir  Bamet  Skettles  looked  after  Mr.  Baps  when  he  went  to  cheer  up 
Mrs.  Baps  (who,  being  quite  deserted,  was  pretending  to  look  over  the 
music-book  of  the  genUeman  who  played  the  harp),  as  if  he  thought  him  a 
remarkable  kind  of  man ;  and  shoitly  afterwards  he  said  so  in  those  wards 
to  Doctor  Blimber,  and  inquired  if  he  might  take  the  liberty  of  asking  who 
he  was,  and  whether  he  had  ever  been  in  the  Board  of  Trade.  Doctor 
Blimber  answered  no,  he  believed  not ;  and  that  in  fact  he  was  aProfesaor  of — 

"  Of  something  connected  with  statistics,  I'll  swear?"  observed  Sir 
Bamet  Skettles. 

"  Why  no,  Sir  Bamet,"  replied  Dr.  Blimber,  mbbing  hia  chin.  "No, 
not  exactly.^ 

Figures  of  some  sort,  I  would  venture  abet,"  said  Sir  Bamet  Skettles. 

"  Wliy  yes,"  said  Dr.  Blimber,  "  yes,  but  not  of  that  sort.  Mr.  Baps 
is  a  very  worthy  sort  of  man,  Sir  Bamet,  and — ^in  fact  he 's  our  professor 
of  dancing.' 

Paul  was  amazed  to  see  that  this  piece  (d  information  quite  altered  Sir 
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Baniei  Skettles'  opinion  of  Mr.  Baps,  and  that  Sir  Bamet  flew  into  a  per^ 
feet  rage,  aad  glowered  at  Mr.  Baps  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
He  even  went  so  fEir  as  to  d  Mr.  Baps  to  Lady  Skettles,  in  telling  her 
what  bad  happened,  and  to  say  that  it  was  like  his  most  con-som-mate 
and  cQn-foan-*ded  impodenoe. 

There  was  another  thing  that  Paul  observed.  Mr.  Feeder,  after  imbibing 
several  costard-cops  of  negus,  began  to  e^joy  himself.  The  dancing  in 
general  was  ceremonioas,  and  the  mnsio  rather  solemn^-a  little  like  c^urdi 
moaic  in  £Buii— 4)ot  after  the  costard-cups,  Mr.  Feeder  UAd  Mr.  Toots  that 
he  waa  going  to  throw  a  Httie  spirit  into  the  thing.  After  that,  Mr. 
Feeder  not  only  began  to  danoe  as  if  he  meant  dancing  and  nothing  else, 
but  seontly  to  stimolate  the  music  to  perform  wild  tones.  Further,  he 
became  parttcolar  in  his  attentions  to  the  ladies ;  and  dancing  with  Miss 
Bfimber,  wU^iered  to  herr— whispered  to  htx ! — ^hoogh  not  so  softly  but 
thai  EauL  hea^  him  ai^  this  remarkable  poetry, 

^Had  I  a  heart  for  fiilsebood  framed, 
I  neVr  could  injure  You  1** 

This,  Paul  heafd  him  repeat  to  four  young  ladies,  in  successicm.  Well  he 
mi§^t  say  to  Mr»  Toots,  that  he  was  afraid  he  8lM>uld  be  the  worse  for  it^ 
to-morrow  1 

Mrs.  Blimber  was  a  litde  alarmed  by  this— eomparatively  speaking — 
profligate  bdiavioiff  $  and  especially  by  the  alteration  in  the  character  of 
the  music,  which,  beginning  to  comprehend  low  m^dies  that  were 
popular  in  the  streets,  might  not  unnaturally  be  supposed  to  give  <^ence 
to  Lady  Skettles.  But  Lady  Skettles  was  so  very  kind  as  to  beg  Mrs. 
Blimber  not  to  mention  it;  and  to  receive  her  explanation  that  Mr. 
Feeder's  ^irits  scMuetimes  betrayed  him  into  excesses  on  these  occa- 
sionSt  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  politeness;  observing,  that  he  seemed 
a  vfgf  nice  sort  of  person  for  his  situation,  and  that  she  particularly  liked 
the  MMSoming  style  of  his  hair — ^which  (as  already  hinted)  was  about  a 
quitfcr  of  an  inch  long. 

Once,  when  there  was  a  pause  in  the  dancing.  Lady  Skettles  told  Paul 
that  he  seemed-very  fond  of  music.  Paul  replied,  that  he  was ;  and  if  she 
was  too,  she  ought  to  hear  his  sister,  Florence,  sing.  Lady  Skettles  pre- 
sently discovered  that  she  was  dying  with  anxiety  to  have  that  gratifica- 
tion; and  though  Florence  was  at  first  very  much  frightened  at  being 
asked  to  sing  before  so  many  people,  and  begged  earnestly  to  be  excused', 
yet,  on  Paul  calling  her  to  Imn,  aind  saying,  '*  Do,  Floy!  Please  I  For  me, 
my  dear  I "  she  went  straight  to  the  piano,  and  began.  When  they  all 
drew  a  little  away,  that  Paid  might  see  her :  and  when  he  saw  her  sitting 
there  alone,  so  young,  and  good,  and  beautiful,  and  kind  to  him;  and 
beasd  her  thrilling  voice,  .so  natural  and  sweet,  and  such  a  golden  link 
between  him  and  all  his  life's  love  and  happiness,  rising  out  of  the  silence; 
he  tamed  his  face  away,  and  hid  his  tears.  Not,  as  he  told  them  when 
they  spoke  to  him,  not  that  the  music  was  too  plaintive  or  too  sorrowful, 
but  it  was  so  dear  to  him. 

Th^  all  loved  Florence.  How  could  they  help  it  I  Paul  had  known 
beforehand  that  they  must  and  would;  and  sitting  in  his  cushioned 
comer,  with  calmly  folded  hands,  and  one  leg  loosely  doubled  under  him, 
few  would  have  thought  what  triumph  and  delight  expanded  lus  childish 
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bosom  while  he  watched  her,  or  what  a  sweet  tranquillity  he  felt.  Lavish 
enoomiums  on  "  Dombey's  sister,"  reached  his  ears  from  all  the  boys : 
admiration  of  the  self-possessed  and  modest  little  beauty,  was  on  every 
lip :  reports  of  her  intelligence  and  accomplishments  floated  past  him, 
constantly ;  and,  as  if  borne  in  upon  the  air  of  the  sunmier  night,  there 
was  a  half-intelligible  sentiment  dMiised  around,  referring  to  Florence  and 
himself,  and  breathing  sympathy  for  both,  that  soothed  and  touched  him. 

He  did  not  know  why.  For  all  that  the  child  observed,  and  felt,  and 
thought,  that  night — ^the  present  and  the  absent ;  what  was  then  and  what 
had  been — ^were  blended  like  the  colours  in  the  rainbow,  or  in  the  plumage 
of  rich  birds  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  them,  or  in  the  softening  siy 
when  the  same  sun  is  setting.  The  many  things  he  had  had  to  think  of 
lately,  passed  before  him  in  the  music ;  not  as  claiming  his  attention  over 
again,  or  as  likely  ever  more  to  occupy  it,  but  as  peacefully  disposed  of 
and  gone.  A  soUtary  window,  gazed  through  years  ago,  looked  out  upon 
an  ocean,  miles  and  miles  away ;  upon  its  waters,  fancies,  busy  with  him 
only  yesterday,  were  hushed  and  lidled  to  rest  like  broken  waves.  The 
same  mysterious  murmur  he  had  wondered  at,  when  lying  on  his  couch 
upon  the  beach,  he  thought  he  still  heard  sounding  through  his  sister's 
song,  and  through  the  hum  of  voices,  and  the  tread  of  feet,  and  having 
some  part  in  the  faces  flitting  by,  and  even  in  the  heavy  gentleness  of  Mi*. 
Toots,  who  frequently  came  up  to  shake  liim  by  the  hand.  Through  the 
universal  kindness  he  still  thought  he  heard  it,  speaking  to  him;  and  even 
his  old-fashioned  reputation  seemed  to  be  allied  to  it,  he  knew  not  how. 
Thus  little  Paul  sat  musing,  listening,  looking  on,  and  dreaming ;  and  was 
very  happy. 

Until  the  time  arrived  for  taking  leave  :  and  then,  indeed,  there  was  a 
sensation  in  the  party.  Sir  Bamet  Skettles  brought  up  Skettles  Junior 
to  shake  hands  with  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  woidd  remember  to  tell 
his  good  Papa,  with  his  best  tompliments,  that  he.  Sir  Bamet  Skettles, 
had  said  he  hoped  the  two  young  gentlemen  would  become  intimately 
acquainted.  Lady  Skettles  kissed  him,  ancl  parted  his  hair  upon  his 
brow,  and  held  him  in  her  arms ;  and  even  Mrs.  Baps — ^poor  Mrs.  Baps ! 
Paul  was  glad  of  that — came  over  from  beside  the  music-book  of  the 
gentleman  who  played  the  harp,  and  took  leave  of  him  quite  as  heartily 
as  anybody  in  the  room. 

"  Good  bye,  Doctor  Blimber,"  said  Paul,  stretching  out  his  hand. 

"  Qood  bye,  my  little  friend,"  returned  the  Doctor. 

"  I*m  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Sir,"  said  Paul,  looking  innocently  up 
into  his  awful  face.     "  Ask  them  to  take  care  of  Diogenes  if  you  please." 

Diogenes  was  the  dog :  who  had  never  in  his  life  received  a  friend  into  his 
confidence,  before  Paul.  The  Doctor  promised  that  every  attention  should 
be  paid  to  Diogenes  in  Paul's  absence,  and  Paul  having  again  thanked 
him,  and  shaken  hands  with  him,  bade  adieu  to  Mrs.  Blimber  and 
Cornelia  with  such  heartfelt  earnestness  that  Mrs.  Blimber  forgot  from 
that  moment  to  mention  Cicero  to  Lady  Skettles,  though  she  had  fully 
intended  it,  aU  the  evening.  Cornelia  taking  both  Paul's  hands  in  hers, 
said,  "Dombey,  Dombey,  you  have  always  been  my  favourite  pupil. 
God  bless  you !  "  And  it  shewed,  Paul  thought,  how  easily  one  might 
do  injustice  to  a  person ;  for  Miss  Blimber  meant  it — ^though  she  was  a 
Forcer — and  felt  it. 
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A  buzz  tlien  went  round  among  the  young  gentlemen,  of  "  Dombey's 
going  !^'  '*  Little  Dombey's  going !  "  and  diere  was  a  general  move 
after  Paul  and  Florence  down  the  staircase  and  into  the  hall,  in  which 
the  whole  Blimber  family  were  included.  Such  a  cu-cumstance,  Mr. 
Feeder  said  aloud,  as  had  never  happened  in  the  case  of  any  former 
young  gentleman  within  his  experience ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
if  this  were  sober  fact  or  custard-cups.  The  servants  with  the  butler 
at  their  head,  had  all  an  interest  in  seeing  Little  Dombey  ^o ;  and  even  the 
weak-eyed  young  man,  taking  out  his  books  and  trunks  to  the  coach  that  was 
to  cany  him  and  Florence  to  Mrs.  Fipchin's  for  the  night,  melted  visibly. 

Not  even  the  influence  of  the  softer  passion  on  the  young  gentlemen 
—and  they  aU,  to  a  boy,  doted  on  Florence — could  restrain  them  from 
taking  quite  a  noisy  leave  of  Paul ;  waving  hats  after  him,  pressing  down 
stairs  to  shake  hands  with  him,  crying  individually  ''Dombey,  don't 
foiget  me !  "  and  indulging  in  many  such  ebullitions  of  feeling,  uncommon 
among  those  young  Chesterfields.  Paul  whispered  Florence,  as  she 
wrapped  him  up  before  the  door  was  opened.  Did  she  hear  them  ?  Would 
she  ever  forget  it  ?  Was  she  glad  to  know  it  ?  And  a  lively  delight 
was  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke  to  h^. 

Once,  for  a  last  look,  he  turned  and  gazed  upon  the  faces  thus 
addressed  to  him,  surprised  to  see  how  shining  and  how  bright,  and 
numerous  -they  were,  and  how  they  were  all  piled  and  heaped  up,  a& 
faces  are  at  crowded  theatres.  They  swam  before  him,  as  he  looked, 
like  faces  in  an  agitated  glass ;  and  next  moment  he  was  in  the  dark  coach 
outside,  holding  close  to  Florence!  From  that  time,  whenever  he  thought 
of  Doctor  Blimber's,  it  came  back  as  he  had  seen  it  in  this  last  view ;  and 
it  never  seemed  to  be  a  real  place  again,  but  always  a  dream,  full  of  eyes. 

This  was  not  quite  the  last  of  Doctor  Blimber's,  however.  There  was 
something  else.  There  was  Mr.  Toots.  Who,  unexpectedly  letting  down 
one  of  the  coach-windows,  and  looking  in,  said,  with  a  most  egregious 
chuckle,  "Is  Domb^  there?"  and  immediately  put  it  up  again, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer.  Nor  was  this  quite  the  last  of  Mr. 
Toots,  even;  for  belbre  ihe  ooadmian  could  drive  off,  he  as  suddenly  let 
down  the  other  window,  and  looking  in  with  a  precisely  similar  chuckle, 
said  in  a  precandy  simikr  tone  of  Toioe,  "Is  Dinnbey  there  ?  "  and  dis- 
appeared precise^  as  befoie. 

How  Florence  laughed  1  Paul  often  remembered  it,  and  laughed  him* 
self  whenever  he  did  ao. 

But  there  was  nudb,  aoon  lAffwaids — next  day,  and  after  that — 
which  Paul  could  anfy  leoolket  ocMifuedly.  As,  why  they  stayed  at  Mrs. 
Pipchin's  days  and<«ighte,  instead  of  going  home ;  why  he  ky  in  bed, 
with  FkH«noe  Maag  by  his  side ;  whether  that  had  been  his  father  in 
the  room,  or  onfy  a  tali  shadow  on  the  wall ;  whether  he  had  heard  hia 
doctor  81^,  of  eoHie  one,  that  if  th^  had  removed  him  before  the  occa- 
sion on  whidi  he  had  boilt  m  fiouaes,  strong  in  proportion  to  his  own 
weakness,  it  was  voy  poas&le  lie  might  have  pined  away. 

He  codd  not  even  remember  whether  he  had  often  said  to  Florence, 
**  Oh  Fky,  take  me  home,  and  never  leave  me ! "  but  he  thought  he  had. 
He  fancied  sometimes  he  had  heard  himself  repeating,  "  Take  me  home, 
Tkijl  takemehomel" 

But  he  could  rOTiember,  when  he  got  home,  and  was  carried  up  the 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


AMAZING    AUTFT7LNES8   OF    CAPTAIN    CUTTLE,  AND  A  NEW  PXJKST7IT 

F0»  WALTBB   GAY. 

WAi/nBE  eoold  not,  for  seyeral  dajs,  decide  what  to  do  in  the  Barbados 
buainesa ;  and  even  chadushed  some  faint  hope  that  Mr.  Dombejr.  might  not 
haye  meant  what  he  had  said,  or  that  he  nught  change  his  mind,  and  tdl 
him  he  was  not  to  go.  But  aa  nothing  occurred  to  give  this  idea  (which 
was  snffidenUy  improbable  in  itself)  any  touch  of  confibrmation,  and  as  time 
was  slipping  by,  and  he  had  none  to  lose,  he  fdt  that  he  must  act,  without 
heaitating  any  longer. 

Walter's  chief  difficulty  was,  how  to  break  the  diange  in  his  affairs  to  Uncle 
Sol,  to  whom  he  was  sensible  it  would  be  a  terrible  blow.  He  had  the 
greater  difficulty  in  dashing  Uncle  Sol's  spirits  with  such  an  astounding 
pieee  of  inteUigenoe,  because  they  had  lately  reoorered  very  mudi,  and  the 
old  man  had  become  so  cheerM,  that  the  little  back  parlour  was  itadf 
again.  Unde  Sol  had  paid  the  first  appointed  portion  of  the  debt  to  Mr. 
Dombey,  and  was  hopeful  of  working  his  way  through  the  rest ;  and  to 
cast  him  down  afresh,  when  he  had  sprung  up  so  manfolly  from  bis 
troubles,  was  a  very  distressing  necessity. 

Yet  it  would  never  do  to  run  away  from  him.  He  must  know  of  it 
beforehand ;  and  how  to  tell  him,  was  the  point.  As  to  the  question  of 
going  or  not  going,  Walter  did  not  consider  that  he  had  any  power  of  choice 
in  the  matter.  Mr.  Dombey  had  truly  told  him  that  he  was  young,  and 
that  his  unde's  droomstanoes  were  not  good;  and  Mr.  Dombey  had 
plainly  expressed,  in  the  glance  with  which  he  had  accompanied  that 
reminder,  that  if  he  declined  to  go  he  might  stay  at  home  if  he  chose,  but 
not. in  his  counting-house.  His  unde  and  he  lay  under  a  great  obHgatioiL 
to  Mr.  Domb^,  which  was  of  Waltz's  own  solidting.  He  might  have 
begun  in  secret  to  despair  of  ever  winning  that  gentleman's  favour,  and 
might  have  thought  that  he  was  now  and  thi^  disposed  to  put  a  slight  upon 
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47ell-remembered  stairs,  that  there  had  been  the  rumbling  of  a  coadi  for 
many  hours  together,  while  he  lay  upon  the  seat,  with  Florence  *stiil 
beside  him,  and  old  Mrs.  Pipchin  sotting  opposite.  He  remembered  his 
old  bed  too,  when  they  laid  him  down  in  it :  his  aunt.  Miss  Tox,  and 
Susan:  but  there  was  something  else,  and  recent  too,  that  still  perplexed  him. 

**  I  want  to  speak  to  Florence,  if  you  please,"  he  said.    **To  Fhneuee 
by  heoradf,  for  a  moment  1 " 

She  bemt  down  over  him,  and  the  others  stood  away. 

"Fby,  my  pet,  wasn't  that  Pi^  in  the  hall,  when  they  brought  me         '^ 
from  the  ooaoh  ?  "  ^^ 

"Yes,  dear."  --^ 

"  He  didn't  cry,  and  go  into  his  room,  Floy,  did  he,  when  he  saw  me 
conmgm?  ^ 

MorenoB  shook  her  head,  and  pressed  her  Hps  against  his  diedc 

"  I  'm  very  glad  he  didn't  cry,"  said  Uttle  Paul.     "  I  thought  he  did.         ^  ^ 
Don't  teil  them  that  I  asked." 
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him,  wbask  was  hnidly  just.    But  what  would  liaye  beeu  doty  witkoui  that, 
was  still  duty  with  it— of  Walter  thought  so — and  duty  must  be  doue. 

When  Mr.  Dombey  had  looked  at  him,  and  told  him  he  was  young,  and 
tliat  his  nude's  (arcamstanoea  were  not  good,  there  had  been  an  expression 
of  disdain  in  his  face ;  a  contemptuous  and  dLspaxaging  assumption  that 
he  woidd  be  quite  coikent  to  live  idly  on  a  reduced  old  man,  which  stung 
the  boy's  generous  souL  Deteraii&ed  to  assure  Mr.  Dombey,  in  so  far 
as  it  was  posaoble  to  give  him*  the  aasnraiice  without  expressing  it  in  words, 
that  indeed  he  mistook  his  nature^  Walter  had  been  anxious  to  show 
even  mixe  cheerfulness  and  activity  afler  the  West-Indian  interview  than 
he  had  flkowB  before :  if  that  were  possUile,  in  one  oi  his  ^uiok  and  zealous 
disposition.  He  was  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  thmk,  that  possibly 
this  yei]rqaality  in  him  was  not  agreeable  to  Mr.  Dombey,  and  that  it  was 
no  stepping-stone  to  his  good  opinion  to  be  elastic  and  hopeful  of  pleasing 
under  the  shadow  of  his  pownrful  displeasure,  whether  it  were  right  or 
VTong.  But  it  may  have  been — it  may  have  been — that  the  great  man 
thought  hiautfllf  defied  in  this  new  exposition  of  an  honest  spirit,  and  pur- 
posed to  bring  it  down. 

"  Well  1  at  kst  and  at  least,  Unde  Sol  must  be  told,"  thought  Waller 
with  a  sigh.  And  as  Waltesr  was  apprehenaiTe  that  his  voice  might  per* 
haps  quaver  a  little,  and  that  his  countenance  might  not  be  quite  as  hopeftd 
as  he  ccradd  wishf  it  to  be,  if  he  toild  the  old  man  himself,  and  saw  the  first 
effects  of  his .  erannnmication  on  his  wrinkled  face,  he  resolved  to  avail 
himself  of  the  services  of  that  powerful  mediator,  Captain  Cuttle.  Sunday 
coming  round,  he  set  off,  therdbre,  after  breakfast,  once  more  to  beat  up 
Captain  Cuttle's  quarters. 

It  was  not  unpleasant  to  remember,  on  the  way  thither,  that  Mrs.  Mac 
Stinger  resorted  to  a  great  distance  every  Sunday  morning,  to  attend  the 
i^i^iBifltry  ef  the  Beverend  Melchiaedech  Howler,  who,  having  been  one  day 
dischamd  iBrom  the  West  India  Dodcs  on  a  false  sujspieion  (got  up 
cxpieM^  against  him  by  the  general  enemy)  of  screwing  gimlets  into 
P^iacheoBs,  and  ap^dying  Ms  Ups  to  the  orifice,  had  announoed  the  destruc* 
tion  of  the  world  for  that  day  two  years,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  opened 
^  ^nmt  parlour  for  the  reception  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Bmiting 
P^fsuasion,  upon  whom,  on  the  first  occasion  of  their  assemblage,  the 
^dmoiitioBs  of  the  Beverend  Mdehisedech  had  produced  so  powerful  an 
effect,  that,  in  their  rapturous  performance  of  a  sacred  jig,  which  dosed  the 
service,  the  whole  flock  broke  through  into  a  kitchen  belowj  and  disabled 
a  mangle  belonging  to  one  of  the  fold. 

This  the  Captain»  in  a  mom^it  of  uncommon  conviviality,  had  confided 
^  Walter  and  his  unde,  between  the  repetitions  of  lovely  Peg,  on  the  night 
yhen  Bro^y  the  broker  was  paid  out.  The  Captain  himself  was  punctual 
^his  attoidanee  at  a  church  m  his  own  neighbourhood,  which  hoisted  the 
J^on  jack  every  Sunday  morning ;  and  where  he  was  good  enough — ^the 
lawful  beadle  bemg  infirm — to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  boys,  over  whom  he 
exercised  great  power,  in  virtue  of  his  mysterious  hooL  Knowing  the 
^gulttdty  of  the  Ci^tain's  habits,  Walter  made  all  the  haste  he  could, 
that  he  might  anticipate  his  going  out ;  and  he  made  such  good  speed, 
jhat  he  had  the  pleasure,  on  turning  into  Brig  Place,  to  behold  the  broad 
blue  coat  and  waistcoat  hanging  out  of  the  Captain's  open  window,  to  air 
^  the  son, 
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It  appeared  incredible  that  the  ooat  and  waistcoat  could  be  seen  by 
mortal  eyes  without  the  Captain ;  but  he  certainly  was  not  in  them,  other- 
wise his  legs — the  houses  in  Brig  Place  not  being  lofty — ^would  haye 
obstructed  the  street  door,  which  was  perfectly  dear.  Cluite  wondering  at 
this  discovery,  Walter  gave  a  single  Imock. 

"  Stinger,"  he  distinctly  heard  the  Captain  say,  up  in  his  room,  as  if 
that  were  no  business  of  his.     Therefore  Walter  gave  two  knocks. 

"Cuttle,"  he  heard  the  Captain  say  upon  that;  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  Captain,  in  his  clean  shirt  and  braces,  with  his  neckerchief 
hanging  loosely  round  his  throat  like  a  coil  of  rope,  and  his  glazed  hat  "^  h^ 

on,  appeared  at  the  window,  leaning  out  over  the  broad  blue  coat  and  .^J  ^ 

waistcoat.  '^^^ 

"  Wal'r!"  cried  the  Captain,  looking  down  upon  him  in  amazement.  "t" '  ,^ 

•'  Ay,  ay.  Captain  Cuttle,"  returned  Walter,  "  only  me."  ^^  * 

"What's  the  matter,  my  lad?"  inquired  the  Captain,  with  great- 
concern,  "  Gills  an't  been  and  sprung  nothing  again  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  said  Walter.     "  My  uncle's  all  right,  Captaui  Cuttle." 

The  Captain  expressed  his  gratification,  and  said  he  would  come  down 
below  and  open  the  door,  which  he  did. 

"Though  you're  early,  Wal'r,"  said  the  Captain,  eyeing  him  stiU 
doubtfully,  when  they  got  up-stairs. 

"  Why,  the  fact  is.  Captain  Cuttle,"  said  Walter,  sitting  down,  "  I  was 
afraid  you  would  have  gone  out,  and  I  want  to  benefit  by  your  friendly 
counsel." 

"  So  you  shall,'*  said  the  Captain ;  "  what'll  you  take  ?" 

"I  want  to  take  your  opinion.  Captain  Cuttle,"  returned  Wjdter, 
smiling.     "  That 's  the  only  thing  for  me." 

"  Come  on  then,"  said  the  Captain.     "  With  a  will,  my  lad ! " 

Walter  related  to  him  what  had  happened ;  and  the  ddfUculty  in  which 
he  felt  respecting  his  uncle,  and  the  relief  it  would  be  to  him  if  Captaia 
Cuttle,  in  his  Idndness,  would  help  him  to  smooth  it  away;  Captain 
Cuttle's  infinite  consternation  and  astonishment  at  the  prospect  unfolded 
to  him,  gradually  swallowing  that  gentleman  up,  until  it  left  his  &ce  quite 
vacant,  and  the  suit  of  blue,  the  glazed  hat,  and  the  hook,  apparently 
without  an  owner. 

"You  see.  Captain  Cuttle,"  pursued  Walter,  "for  myself,  I  am  young, 
as  Mr.  Dombey  said,  and  not  to  be  considered.  I  am  to  fight  my  way 
through  the  world,  I  know ;  but  there  are  two  points  I  was  thinking,  as 
I  came  along,  that  I  should  be  very  particular  about,  in  respect  to  my  uncle. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  deserve  to  be  the  pride  and  delight  of  his  life 
— ^you  believe  me,  I  know — but  I  am.     Now,  don't  you  think  I  am  ?  " 

The  Captain  seemed  to  make  an  endeavour  to  rise  from  the  depths  of 
his  astonishment,  and  get  back  to  his  face ;  but  the  effort  being  ineffectual, 
the  glazed  hat  merely  nodded  with  a  mute,  unutterable  meaning. 

"  If  I  live  and  have  my  health,"  said  Walter,  "  and  I  am  not  afraid  of 
that,  still,  when  I  leave  England  I  can  hardly  hope  to  see  my  uncle 
again..  He  is  old.  Captain  Cuttle;  and  besides,  his  life  is  a  life  of 
custom—" 

"  Steady,  Wal'r !  Of  a  want  of  custom  ?  "  said  the  Captain,  suddenly 
reappearing. 

"  Too  true,"  returned  Walter,  shaking  his  head ;  "  but  I  meant,  a  life  of 
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habit.  Captain  Cuttle — that  sort  of  custom.  And  if  (as  you  very  truly 
said,  I  am  sure)  he  would  have  died  the  sooner  for  the  loss  of  the  stock, 
and  all  tho^e  objects  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  for  so  many  years, 
don't  you  think  he  might  die  a  little  sooner  for  the  loss  of — " 
"  Of  his  Nevy,"  interposed  the  Captain.  "  Right  1 " 
"  Well  then,"  said  Widter,  trying  to  speak  gaily,  "  we  must  do  our  best 
to  make  him  believe  that  the  separation  is  but  a  temporary  one,  after  all ; 
but  as  I  know  better,  or  dread  that  I  know  better,  Captain  Cuttle,  and  as  I 
have  so  mai^  reasons  for  regarding  him  with  affection,  and  duty,  and 
honour,  I  am  afraid  I  should  make  but  a  very  poor  hand  at  that,  if  I  tried 
to  persuade  him  of  it.  That 's  my  great  reason  for  wishing  you  to 
break  it  out  to  him ;  and  that 's  the  first  point." 

"  Keep  her  off  a  point  or  so ! "  observed  the  Captain,  in  a  contemplative 
voice. 

"  What  did  you  say.  Captain  Cuttle  ?  "  inquired  Walter. 
"  Stand  by ! "  returned  the  Captain,  thoughtfully. 
Walter  paused  to  ascertain  if  the  Captain  had  any  particular  information 
to  add  to  this,  but  as  he  said  no  more,  went  on. 

'*  Now,  the  second  point,  Captain  Cuttle.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  am  not 
a  favourite  with  Mr.  Bombey.  I  have  always  tried  to  do  my  best,  and 
I  have  always  done  it ;  but  he  does  not  like  me.  He  can't  help  his  lildngs 
and  disUkings,  perhaps.  I  say  nothing  of  that.  I  only  say  that  I  am 
certain  he  does  not  like  me.  He  does  not  send  me  to  this  post  as  a  good 
one  ;  he  disdains  to  represent  it  as  being  better  than  it  is ;  and  I  doubt 
very  much  if  it  will  ever  lead  me  to  advancement  in  the  House — ^whether 
it  does  not,  on  the  contrary,  dispose  of  me  for  ever,  and  put  me  out  of  the 
way.  Now,  we  must  say  nothing  of  this  to  my  unde,  Captain  Cuttle, 
but  must  make  it  out  to  be  as  favourable  and  promising  as  we  can ;  and 
when  I  tell  you  what  it  really  is,  I  only  do  so,  that  in  case  any  means 
should  ever  arise  of  lending  me  a  hand,  so  far  off,  I  may  have  one  Mend 
at  home  who  knows  my  real  situation. 

"  Wal'r,  my  boy,"  replied  the  Captain,  "  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon 
you  will  find  the  following  words,  *  May  we  never  want  a  friend  in  need, 
nor  a  bottle  to  give  him ! '    When  found,  make  a  note  of." 

Here  the  Captain  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Walter,  with  an  air  of  down- 
right good  faith  that  spoke  volumes ;  at  the  same  time  repeating  (for  he 
felt  proud  of  the  accuracy  and  pointed  application  of  his  quotation), 
**  When  found,  make  a  note  of." 

"  Captain  Cuttle,"  said  Walter,  taking  the  immense  fist  extended  to 
him  by  the  Captain  in  both  his  hands,  wUch  it  completely  filled,  "  next  to 
my  uncle  Sol,  I  love  you.  There  is  no  one  on  earth  in  whom  I  can  more 
safely  trust,  I  am  sure.  As  to  the  mere  going  away.  Captain  Cuttle,  I 
don't  care  for  that ;  why  should  I  care  for  that  1  K  I  were  free  to  seek 
my  own  fortune — if  I  were  free  to  go  as  a  common  sailor — ^if  I  were  free 
to  venture  on  my  own  account  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  world — I  would 
gladly  go !  I  would  have  gladly  gone,  years  ago,  and  taken  my  chance  of 
what  might  come  of  it.  But  it  was  against  my  uncle's  wishes,  and  against 
the  plans  he  had  formed  for  me ;  and  there  was  an  end  of  thdt.  But  what 
I  feel.  Captain  Cuttle,  is  that  we  have  been  a  little  mistaken  all  along, 
and  that,  so  far  as  any  improvement  in  my  prospects  is  concerned,  I  am 
no  better  off  now  than  I  was  when  I  first  entered  Dombey's  House— 
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perhaps  a  little  worse,  for  the  House  may  have  been  kindly  inclined 
towards  me  then,  and  it  certainly  is  not  now." 

"  Turn  again,  Whittmgton,"  muttered  the  disconsolate  Captain,  after 
looking  at  Walter  for  some  time. 

"  Aye ! "  replied  Walter,  laughing,  "  and  turn  a  great  many  times,  too. 
Captain  Cuttle,  I'm  afraid,  before  such  fortune  as  his  ever  turns  up  again. 
Not  that  I  complain,"  he  added,  in  his  lively,  animated,  energetic  way. 
''  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  I  am  provided  for.  I  can  live.  When 
I  leave  my  unde,  I  leave  him  to  you ;  and  I  can  leave  him  to  no  one  better. 
Captain  Cuttle.  I  haven't  told  you  all  this  because  I  despair,  not  I ;  it's 
to  convince  you  that  I  can't  pick  and  choose  in  Pombey's  House,  and 
that  where  I  am  sent,  there  I  must  go,  and  what  I  am  offered,  that  I  must 
take.  It 's  better  for  my  unde  that  I  should  be  sent  away;  for  Mr. 
Dombeyis  a  valuable  friend  to  him,  as  he  proved  himself,  you  know  when. 
Captain  Cuttle ;  and  I  am  persuaded  he  won't  be  less  valuable  when  he 
hasn't  me  there,  every  day,  to  awaken  his  dislike  So  hurrah  for  the  West 
Indies,  Captain  Cuttle  1     How  does  that  tune  go  that  the  sailors  sing  ? 

**  For  the  Port  of  Barbados,  bojs ! 

Cheerily ! 
Leaving  old  Englimd  behind  ua,  boys  ! 

ChcerUy!" 

Here  the  Captain  roared  in  chorus 

«  Oh  cheerily,  cheerily ! 

"Ohchcer— i— lyl" 

The  last  line  reaching  the  quick  ears  of  an  ardent  skipper  not  quite 
sober,  who  lodged  opposite,  and  who  instantly  sprung  out  of  bed,  threw 
up  his  window,  and  joined  in,  across  the  street,  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
produced  a  ime  effect.  When  it  was  impossible  to  sustain  the  oonduding 
note  any  longer,  the  skipper  bellowed  forth  a  terrific  ''ahoy  I"  intended 
in  pert  as  a  ^endly  greeting,  and  in  part  to  show  that  hc;  was  not  at  all 
breathed.    That  done,  he  shut  down  his  window,  and  went  to  bed  again. 

*'  And  now.  Captain  Cuttle,"  said  Walter,  handing  him  the  blue  coat  and 
waistcoat,  and  bustling  very  much, ''  if  you'll  come  and  break  the  new^» 
to  Uncle  Sol  (which  he  ought  to  have  known,  days  upon  days  ago,  by 
rights)  m  leave  you  at  the  door,  you  know,  imd  walk  about  until  the 
afternoon.'' 

The  Captain,  however,  scarcely  appeared  to  relish  the  commission,  or 
to  be  by  any  means  confident  of  his  powers  of  executing  it.  He  had 
arranged  the  future  life  and  adventures  of  Walter  so  very  differ^ently,  and 
so  entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction ;  he  had  felicitated  himself  so  often  ou 
the  sagacity  and  foresight  displayed  in  that  arrangement,  and  had  found 
it  so  complete  and  perfect  in  all  its  parts ;  that  to  suffer  it  to  go  to  pieces 
all  at  once,  and  even  to  assist  in  breaking  it  up,  required  a  great  effort 
of  bds  resolution.  The  Captain,  too,  found  it  difficult  to  unload  his  old 
ideas  upon  the  subject,  and  to  take  a  perfectly  new  cargo  on  board,  with 
that  rapidity  which  the  circumstances  required,  or  without  jumbling  and 
confounding  the  two.  Consequently,  instead  of  putting  on  his  coat  and 
waistcoat  with  anything  like  the  impetuosity  that  could  alone  have  kepi; 
pace  with  Walter's  mood,  he  declined  to  invest  himself  with  those  gar- 
ments at  all  at  present ;  and  informed  Walter  that  on  such  a  serious 
melter,  he  must  be  allowed  to  "  bite  his  nails  a  bit." 
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"  It 's  an  old  habit  of  mine,  Wal'r/'  said  tbe  Captain,  "  any  time  tkese 
fifiy  year.  TVlien  you  see  !Ned  Cutile  bite  his  nails,  Wal'r,  then  yon  may 
know  that  Ned  Cuttle's  agxonnd." 

Thereupon  the  Captain  put  his  iron  hook  between  his  teeth,  as  if  it 
were  a  hand ;  and  with  an  air  of  wisdom  and  profundity  that  was  the  very 
concentration  and  sublimation  of  all  philosophical  reflection  and  graye 
inquiry,  applied  himaelf  to  the  consideration  of  tiie  subject  in  its  yanous 
branches. 

« There's  a  friend  of  mine,"  murmured  the  Captain,  in  an  absent 
manner,  *'but  he's  at  present  coasting  round  to  Whitby,  that  would 
ddirer  sudi  an  opinion  on  this  subject,  or  any  other  that  could  be  named, 
as  would  give  Parliament  six  and  beat  'em.  Been  knocked  overboard, 
that  man,"  said  the  Captain  "twice,  and  none  the  worse  for  it.  Was 
beat  in  his  appr^itioeship,  for  three  weeks  (off  and  on),  about  the  head 
witk  a  ringbolt.    And  yet  a  dearer-minded  man  don't  walk." 

In  spite  of  his  respect  for  Captain  CutUe,  Walter  could  not  help 
inwardly  r^oidng  at  the  abs^ce  of  this  sage,  and  deyoutly  hoping  that 
his  limpid  intellect  might  not  be  brought  to  bear  on  his  difficulties  until 
they  were  quite  settled. 

"  If  you  was  to  take  and  show  that  man  the  buoy  at  the  Nore,"  said 
Captain  Cuttle  in  the  same  tone,  "  and  ask  him  his  opinion  of  it,  Wal'r, 
he  'd.  give  you  an  opinion  that  was  no  more  like  that  buc^  than  your 
unde's  buttons  are.  There  an't  a  man  that  walks — certainly  not  on  iwo 
legs — that  can  came  near  him.    Not  near  him  1 " 

"What's  his  name.  Captain  Cuttle?"  inquired  Walter,  determined  to 
be  intetested  in  the  Captobi's  Mend. 

"His  name's  Bunsby,"  said  the  Captain.  "But  Lord,  it  might  be 
aaything  for  the  matter  of  that,  with  sum  a  mind  as  his ! " 

The  exact  idea  which  the  Captain  attached  to  this  concluding  {oeee  of 
praise,  he  did  not  further  eluaidate ;  neither  did  Walter  seek  to  draw  it 
forth.  For  on  his  beginning  to  reriew,  with  the  yiyadty  natural  to  him- 
self and  to  his  situation,  the  leading  points  in  his  own  affiurs,  he  soon 
discovered  that  the  Captain  had  relapsed  into  his  former  profound  state  of 
mind;  and  thai  while  he  eyed  him  -sted&stly  from  beneath  his  bushy  eye- 
brows^ he  evidently  neither  saw  nor  heard  him,  but  remamed  immersed 
in  cogitation. 

In  iBud,  Captain  Guttle  was  labouring  with  such  ^eat  designs,  that 
.far  from  being  aground,  he  socm  got  off  into  the  deepest  of  water,  and 
eoold  ind  no  bottom  to  his  penetration.  By  degrees  it  became  perfectly 
plain  to  the  Capiain  that  there  was  some  mistake  here ;  that  it  was 
nndaabtedly  mudi  more  likely  to  be  Walter's  mistake  tkm  his ;  that  if 
..ihtto  'Wore  iea%  any  West  India  sdiesie  afoot,  it  was  a  very  different  one 
firom  what  Walter,  who  was  young  and  rash,  supposed ;  and  could  only  be 
some  new  device  for  making  his  fortune  with  unusucd  celerity.  "  Or  if 
there  should  be  any  little  hitch  between  'em,"  thought  the  Captain, 
meaning  between  Walter  and  Mr.  Dombey,  "it  only  wants  a  word  in 
season  from  a  friend  of  both  parties,  to  set  it  right  and  smooth,  and 
make  all  taut  again."  Captain  Cuttk's  deduction  from  these  consider- 
ations was,  that  as  he  already  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Dom- 
bey, fkiMn  having  spent  a  very  agreeiMe  half  hour  in  his  company  at 
Brighton  (on  the  morning  when  they  borrowed  the  money) ;  and  that,  as 
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a  couple  of  men  of  the  world,  wlio  understood  each  other,  and  were 
mutually  disposed  to  make  things  comfortable,  could  easily  arrange  any 
little  difficulty  of  this  sort,  and  come  at  the  real  facts ;  the  Mendly  thing 
for  hini  to  do  would  be,  without  saying  anything  about  it  to  Walter  at 
present,  just  to  step  up  to  Mr.  Bombey's  house — say  to  the  servant 
"  Would  ye  be  so  good,  my  lad,  as  report  Cap'en  Cuttle  here  P  ** — ^meet 
Mr.  Dombey  in  a  confidential  spirit — ^hook  him  by  the  button-hole — talk 
it  over — ^make  it  aU  right — and  come  away  triumphant ! 

As  these  reflections  presented  themselves  to  the  Captain's  mind,  and  by 
slow  degrees  assumed  this  shape  and  form,  his  visage  cleared  like  a  doubtful 
morning  when  it  gives  place  to  a  bright  noon.  His  eyebrows,  which  had 
been  in  the  highest  degree  portentous,  smoothed  their  rugged  bristling 
aspect,  and  became  serene ;  his  eyes,  which  had  been  nearly  closed  in  the 
severity  of  his  mental  exerdse,  opened  freely;  a  smile  which  had  been  at 
first  but  three  specks — one  at  the  right-hand  comer  of  his  mouth,  and  one 
at  the  comer  of  each  eye — gradually  overspread  his  whole  face,  and,  rip- 
pling up  into  his  forehead,  Ufted  the  glazed  hat :  as  if  that  too  had  been 
aground  with  Captain  Cuttle,  and  were  now,  like  him,  happily  afloat  again. 

Finally,  the  Captain  left  off  biting  his  naOs,  and  said,  "  Now  Wal'r,  my 
boy,  you  may  help  me  on  with  them  slops."  By  which  the  Captain  meant 
his  coat  and  waistcoat. 

Walter  little  imagined  why  the  Captain  was  so  particular  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  cravat,  as  to  twist  the  pendant  ends  into  a  sort  of  pigtail,  and 
pass  them  through  a  massive  gold  ring  with  a  picture  of  a  tomb  upon  it, 
and  a  neat  iron  railing,  and  a  tree,  in  memory  of  some  deceased  friend. 
Nor  why  the  Captain  pulled  up  his  shirt  collar  to  the  utmost  limits  allowed 
by  the  Irish  linen  below,  and  by  so  doing  decorated  himself  with  a  com- 
plete pair  of  blinkers ;  nor  why  he  changed  his  shoes,  and  put  on  an  un- 
paralleled pair  of  ankle-jacks,  which  he  only  wore  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. The  Captain  being  at  length  attired  to  his  own  complete  satisfac- 
tion, and  having  glanced  at  himsdf  from  head  to  foot  in  a  shaving-glass 
which  he  removed  from  a  nail  for  that  purpose,  took  up  his  knotted  stick, 
and  said  he  was  ready. 

The  Captain's  waUc  was  more  complacent  than  usual  when  they  got 
out  into  the  street ;  but  this  Walter  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  the  ankle- 
jacks,  and  took  little  heed  of.  Before  tney  had  gone  very  far,  they  encoun- 
tered a  woman  selling  flowers ;  when  the  Captain  stopping  short,  as  if 
stmck  by  a  happy  idea,  made  a  purchase  of  the  largest  bundle  in  her 
basket :  a  most  glorious  nosegay,  fan-shaped,  some  two  feet  and  a  half 
round,  and  composed  of  all  the  joUiest-looking  flowers  that  blow. 

Armed  with  this  little  token,  which  he  designed  for  Mr.  Dombey, 
Captain  Cuttle  walked  on  with  Walter  until  they  reached  the  Instrument- 
maJcer's  door,  before  which  they  both  paused. 

"  You  're  going  in  ?"  said  Walter. 

"  Yes ;"  retumed  the  Captain,  who  felt  that  Walter  must  be  got  rid  of 
before  he  proceeded  any  frirther,  and  that  he  had  better  time  his  projected 
visit  somewhat  later  in  the.  day. 

"  And  you  won't  forget  anything  P  '*  said  Walter. 

"  No,"  retumed  the  Captain. 

*'  I  'U  go  upon  my  walk  at  once,"  said  Walter, ''  and  then  I  shall  be  out 
of  the  way,  Captain  Cuttle." 
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**  Take  a'good  long  'un,  my  lad  I "  replied  the  Captain,  calling  after  him. 
Walter  waved  his  hand  in  assent,  and  went  his  way. 

His  way  was  nowhere  in  particular;  but  he  thought  he  would  go  out  into 
the  fields,  where  he  could  reflect  upon  the  unknown  life  before  him,  and 
resting  under  some  tree,  ponder  quietly.  He  knew  no  better  fields  than 
those  near  Hampstead,  and  no  better  means  of  getting  at  them  than  by 
passing  Mr.  Dombey's  house. 

It  was  as  stately  and  as  dark  as  ever,  when  he  went  by.  and  glanced  up 
at  its  firowning  front.  The  blinds  were  all  pulled  down,  but  the  upper 
windows  stood  wide  open,  and  the  pleasant  air  stirring  those  curtains  and 
waring  them  to  and  fro,  was  the  only  sign  of  animation  in  the  whole 
exterior.  Walter  walked  softly  as  he  parsed,  and  was  glad  when  he  had 
left  the  house  a  door  or  two  behind. 

He  looked  back  then ;  with  the  interest  he  had  always  felt  for  the  place 
since  the  adventure  of  the  lost  child,'  years  ago ;  and  looked  especially  at 
those  upper  windows.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  a  chariot  drove  to  the 
door,  and  a  porUy  gentleman  in  black,  with  a  heavy  watch-chain,  alighted, 
and  went  in.  When  he  afterwards  remembered  this  gentleman  and  his 
equipage  together,  Walter  had  no  doubt  he  was  a  physician ;  and  then  he 
wondered  who.  was  ill;  but  the  discovery  did  not  occur  to  him  until  he 
had  walked  some  distance,  thinking  listlessly  of  other  things. 

Though  still,  of  what  the  house  had  suggested  to  him;  for  Walter  pleased 
himself  with  thinking  that  perhaps  the  time  might  come,  when  the  beauti- 
fill  child  who  was  his  old  friend  and  had  always  been  so  gratefiil  to  him 
and  so  glad  to  see  him  since,  might  interest  her  brother  in  his  behalf  and 
influence  his  fortunes  for  the  better.  He  liked  to  imagine  this — ^more,  at 
that  moment,  for  the  pleasure  of  imagining  her  contmued  remembrance 
of  him,  than  for  any  worldly  profit  he  might  gain :  but  another  and  more 
sober  fancy  whispered  to  him  that  if  he  were  sdive  then,  he  would  be  beyond 
the  sea  and  forgotten ;  she  married,  rich,  proud,  happy.  There  was  no 
more  reason  why  she  should  remember  him  with  any  interest  in  such  an 
altered  state  of  things,  than  any  pkything  she  ever  had.  No,  not  so  much. 

Yet  Walter  so  idealised  the  pretty  child  whom  he  had  found  wander- 
ing in  the  rough  streets,  and  so  identified  her  with  her  innocent  gratitude 
of  that  night  and  the  simplicity  and  truth  of  its  expression,  that  he  blushed 
for  himself  as  a  libeller  when  he  argued  that  she  could  ever  grow  proud. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  meditations  were  of  that  fantastic  order  that  it 
seemed  hardly  less  libellous  in  him  to  imagine  her  grown  a  woman ;  to 
think  of  her  as  anything  but  the  same  artless,  gentle,  winning  little  crea- 
ture, that  she  had  been  in  the  days  of  good  Mrs.  Brown.  In  a  word, 
Walter  found  out  that  to  reason  with  himself  about  Florence  at  all,  was  to 
become  very  unreasonable  indeed ;  and  that  he  could  do  no  better  than  pre* 
serve  her  image  in  his  mind  as  something  precious,  unattainable,  unchange- 
able, and  indefinite — ^indefinite  in  all  but  its  power  of  giving  him  pleasure, 
and  restraining  him  like  an  AngeFs  hand  from  anything  unworthy. 

It  was  a  long  stroll  in  the  fields  that  Walter  took  that  day,  listening  to 
the  birds,  and  the  Sunday  bells,  and  the  softened  murmur  of  the  town — 
breathing  sweet  scents ;  glancing  sometimes  at  the  dim  horizon  beyond 
which  his  voyage  and  his  place  of  destination  lay ;  then  looking  round  on 
the  green  English  grass  and  the  home-landscape.  But  he  hardly  once 
thought,  even  of  going  away,  distinctly;  and  seemed  to  put  off  reflection 
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idly,  from  bour  to  bour^  and  from  minute  to  minute,  while  he  yet  went  on 
reflecting  all  the  time. 

Walter  had  left  the  fields  behind  him,  and  was  plodding  homeward  in 
the  same  abstracted  mood,  when  he  heard  a  shout  from  a  man,  and  then 
a  woman's  voice  calling  to  him  loudly  by  name.  Turning  quickly  in  his 
surprise,  he  saw  that  a  hadatey-ooach,  going  in  the  contrary  dinction, 
had  stopped  at  no  great  distance ;  that  the  coachman  was  looking  back 
from  his  box,  and  making  signals  to  him  with  his  whip  ;  and  that  a  young 
woman  inside  was  leaning  out  of  the  window,  and  beckoning  with  immense 
energy.  Bunning  up  to  iiaa  coach,  he  Ibund  that  the  young  woman  was 
Miss  Nipper,  and  that  Mss  Nipper  was  in  such  a  flutter  as  to  be  almost 
beside  herself. 

"Staggs's  Gardens,  Mr.  Walter  1"  said  Miss  Nipper;  "if  you  please, 
oh  do!" 

«  Eh ?"  cried  Walter ;  "  what  is  the  matter  ?  *' 

"Oh,  Mr.  Walter,  Staggs's  Gardens,  if  you  please!"  said  Susan. 

"There!"  cried  the  coachman,  appealing  to  Walter,  with  a  sort  of 
exulting  despair ;  "  that 's  the  way  the  young  lady 's  been  a  goin'  on  for 
up'ards  of  a  mortal  hour,  and  me  continivaUy  badong  out  of  no-thoroughr 
ffures,  where  she  wndd  drive  up.  I've  had  a  many  Seures  in  this  coach  fii'st 
and  last,  but  never  such  a  fare  as  her." 

"Do  you  want  to  go  to  Staggs's  Gardens,  Susan  P"  inquired  Walter. 

"  All  I  Ske  wants  to  go  there !    Wheee  is  it  ?"  growled  the  coachman. 

"  I  don't  know  where  it  is !"  exclaimed  Susan,  wildly.  "  Mr.  Walter, 
I  was  there  once  mysdf,  along  with  Miss  Floy  and  our  own  poor  darling 
Master  Paul,  on  the  very  day  when  you  found  Miss  Floy  in  the  city,  for 
we  lost  her  coming  home,  Mrs.  Bichards  and  me,  and  a  mad  bull,  and 
Mrs.  Eidiards's  eldest,  and  though  I  went  there  afterwards,  I  can't 
remember  where  it  is,  I  think  it's  sunk  into  the  ground,  Oh,  Mr. 
Walter,  don't  desert  me,  Staggs's  Gardens,  if  you  please  I  l^liss  Floy's 
dading-^all  our  darlings — ^littie,  meek,  meek  Master  Paul  1  Oh  Mr.  Walter  1  '* 

"Good  God!"  cried  Walter.    "Is  he  very  ifl?" 

"  The  pretty  flower !"  cried  Susan,  wringing  her  hands,  ^'has  took  the 
fancy  that  he'd  like  to  see  his  old  nurse,  and  I've  oome  to  bring  her  to  his 
bedside,  Mrs.  Staggs,  of  PoUy  Toodle's  Gardens,  some  one  pray  1" 

Gieatly  moved  by  what  he  heard,  and  catching  Susan's  earnestness 
immediately,  Walter,  now  that  he  ondnstood  the  nature  of  her  errand, 
dashed  into  it  with  such  aidour  that  the  coachman  had  enough  to  do  to 
follow  dosely  as  he  ran  be&»re,  inquiring  here  and  there  and  everywhere, 
the  way  to  Staggs's  Gardens. 

There  was  no  such  place  as  Staggs's  Gardens.  It  liad  vanished  from 
the  earth.  Where  the  old  rotten  sHmmer^iouaes  >ance  had  stood,  pakces 
now  reared  their  heads,  and  granite  ooivons  of  gigantic  ^irth  opened  a 
vista  to  the  railway  world  beyond.  The  misextable  waste  groond,  where 
the  refuseHDoaiter  had  been  hes^ied  of  yore,  was  swaUowed  up  and  gone ; 
and  in  its  frowsy  stead  were  tiers  of  warehouses,  crammed  with  rich  goods 
and  costly  merchandise.  The  dd  by-streets  now  swarmed  with  passengers 
and  v^des  of  every  kind ;  the  new  streets  i^t  had  stopped  disheartened 
in  the  mud  and  waggon-rots,  fonned  towns  within  themselves,  originating 
wholeenme  oomlbrts  and  oonvenienees  belonging  to  themselves,  mad  never 
tried  nor  thought  of  until  th^sprvngBrtoexutenoe.  Bridges  that  had  led  to 
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nothing,  led  to  Tillas/gardeoB,  churches,  healthy  public  walks.  The  carcasses 
of  houses,  and  beginnings  of  new  thoroughfares,  had  started  off  upon  the 
line  at  steam's  own  speed,  aood  shot  sway  into  the  country  in  a  monster  train. 

As  to  the  neighbourhood  which  had  hesitated  to  admowledge  the  rail- 
road in  its  struggling  days,  that  had  grown  wise  and  penitent,  as  any 
Christian  might  in  snch  a  case,  and  now  boasted  of  its  powerful  and  pros- 
perous relation.  Th^e  were  raolway  patterns  in  its  drapers'  shops,  and 
railway  journals,  in  the  windows  of  its  newsmen.  There  were  railway 
hotels,  coffee-houses,  lodging-hooses,  boardmg-houses  ;  railway  plans, 
maps,  news,  wrappers,  botties,  sandwich-boxes,  and  time  tables ;  railway 
hackney-coach  and  cab-stands;  railway  omnibuses,  railway  streets  and 
buildings,  railway  hangersMon  and  parasites,  and  flatterers  out  of  all  cal- 
culation. There  was  even  railway  time  observed  in  cloeks,  as  if  the  sun 
itself  had  given  in.  Among  the  vanquished,  was  the  master  chunney- 
sweeper,  whilofan  incredulous  at-  Staggs's  Gaidens,  who  now  lived  in  a 
stuccoed  house  three  stories  high,  and  gave  himself  out,  with  golden 
flourishes  upon  a  varnished  board,  as  contractor  for  the  cleansing  of  the 
railway  chimneys  by  machinery. 

To  and  from  the  heart  of  this  great  change,  all  day  and  mght,  throbbing 
currents  rushed  and  returned  incessantly  like  its  life's  blood.  Crowds  of 
people  and  mountains  of  goods,  departing  and  arriving  scores  upon  scores 
of  times  in  every  four-and-twenty  hours,  produced  a  fermentation  in  the 
place  that  was  always  in  action.  The  veiy  houses  seemed  disposed  to 
pack  up  and  take  trips.  Wonderful  Members  of  Parliaiment,  who,  little 
more  ^n  twenty  years  before,  had  made  themselves  meny  with  the  wild 
railroad  theoiies  of  engineers,  and  given  them  the  liveliest  rubs  in  cross- 
examination,  went  down  into  the  north  with  their  Watches  in  their  hands, 
and  sent  on  messages  before  by  the  electric  telegraph,  to  say  that  they 
were  coming.  Night  and  day  the  conquering  engines  rumbled  at  their 
distimt  work,  or,  advancing  smoothly  ta  their  journey's  end,  and  gliding 
like  tame  dragons  into  the  allotted  comers  grooved  out  to  the  inch  for 
their  reception,  stood  biiU)ling  ^nd  trembling  there,  making  the  walls 
quake;,  as  if  they  were  dilating  with  the  secret  knowledge  of  great  powers 
yet  unsuspected  in  them,,  and  strcmg  purposes  not  yet  achieved. 

But  Staggs'er  Gardens  had  been  cut  up  root  4md  branch.  Oh  woe  the 
day !  when  '*  nota  rood  of  Engtish  growid"-r4aid  out  in  Staggs's  Gardens 
^-18  secmel 

At  last,  after  nradi  iruiitless  inqttiry,  Walter,  followed  by  the  coach  and 
Soaan,  found  a  man  who  had  once  raided  in  that  vanished  land,  and  who 
was  no  othor  than  the  master  sweep  before  referred  to,  grown  stout,  and 
knocking  -a  doiible  knock  at  his  own  door.  He  knowed  'Toodle,  he  said, 
weilL    Belonged  to  the  Baikoad,  didb't  he? 

"  Tes,  sir,  yes  1"  cried  Susan  Nipper  from  the  coach  .window. 

Where  did  he  live  now  ?. hastily  inquired  Walter. 

He  lived  in  the  Company's  own  Buildings,  second  turning  to  the  right, 
down  the  yard,  cross  over,  and  take  the-  second  on  the  right  again.  It 
was  number  eleven ;  they  couldn't  mistake  it ;  but  if  they  did,  they  had 
only  to  ask  for  Toodle,  Engine  Fireman,  and  any  one  would  show  them 
which  was  his  house.  At  this  unexpected  stroke  of  success,  Susan  Nipper 
dismounted  from  the  coach  with  all  speed,  took  Walter's  arm,  and  set  off 
at  a  breathless  pace  on  foot ;  leaving  the  coach  there  to  await  their  return. 
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"  Has  the  little  boy  been  long  ill,  Susan?"  inquired  Walter,  as  they 
hurried  on. 

"  Ailing  for  a  deal  of  time,  but  no  one  knew  hoy  much,"  said  Susan ; 
adding,  with  excessive  sharpness,  "  Oh  them  BUmbers  1" 

"Blimbers?"  echoed  Walter. 

"  I  couldn't  forgive  myself  at  such  a  time  as  this,  Mr.  Walter,"  said 
Susan,  "  and  when  there's  so  much  serious  distress  to  think  about,  if  I 
rested  hard  on  any  one,  especially  on  them  that  little  darling  Paul  speaks 
well  of,  but  I  may  wish  that  the  family  was  set  to  work  in  a  stony  soil  to 
make  new  roads,  and  that  Miss  Blimber  went  in  front,  and  had  the 
pickaxe  1 " 

Miss  Nipper  then  took  breath,  and  went  on  faster  than  before,  as  if  this 
extraordinary  aspiration  had  relieved  her.  Walter,  who  had  by  this  time 
no  breath  of  his  own  to  spare,  hurried  along  without  asking  any  more 
questions ;  and  they  soon,  in  their  impatience,  burst  in  at  a  little  door  and 
came  into  a  clean  parlour  full  of  children. 

"Where's  Mrs.  Eichards!"  exclaimed  Susan  Nipper,  looking  round. 
"  Oh  Mrs.  Eichards,  Mrs.  Eichards,  come  along  with  me,  my  dear  creeturl'* 

*'  Why,  if  it  an't  Susan  ! "  cried  Polly,  rising  with  her  honest  face  and 
motherly  figure  from  among  the  group,  in  great  surprise. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Eichards,  it's  me,"  said  Susan,  "and  I  wish  it  wasn't, 
though  I  may  not  seem  to  flatter  when  I  say  so,  but  little  Master  Paul  is 
very  ill,  and  told  his  Pa  to-day  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  face  of  his 
old  nurse,  and  him  and  Miss  Floy  hope  you'll  come  along  with  me — ^and 
Mr.  Walttf  Mrs.  Eichards — ^forgetting  what  is  past,  and  do  a  kindness  to 
the  sweet  dear  that  is  withering  away.  Oh,  Mrs.  Eichards,  withering 
away  1"  Susan  Nipper  crying,  Polly  shed  tears  to  see  her,  and  to  hear 
what  she  had  said;  and  all  the  children  gathered  round  (including 
numbers  of  new  babies) ;  and  Mr.  Toodle,  who  had  just  ooihe  home  from 
Birmingham,  and  was  eating  his  dinner  out  of  a  basin,  laid  down  his 
knife  and  fork,  and  put  on  his  wife's  bonnet  and  shawl  for  her,  which 
were  hanging  up  bdund  the  door;  then  tapped  her  on  the  back;  and 
said,  with  more  fatherly  feeling  than  eloquence,  "  Polly !  cut  away  I " 

So  they  got  back  to  the  coach,  long  bdbre  the  coachman  expected  them ; 
and  Walter  putting  Susan  and  Mrs.  Eichards  inside,  took  his  seat  on  the 
box  himself  that  there  might  be  no  more  mistakes,  and  deposited  them  safely 
in  the  hall  of  Mr.  Dombey's  house — ^where,  by  the  bye,  he  saw  a  mighty 
nosegay  lying,  which  reminded  him  of  the  one  Captain  Cuttle  had  purchased 
in  his  company  that  momiug.  He  would  have  lingered  to  know  more  of 
the  young  invalid,  or  waited  any  length  of  time  to  see  if  he  could  render 
the  least  service ;  but,  painfully  sensible  that  such  conduct  would  be  looked 
upon  by  Mr.  Dombey  as  presumptuous  and  forward,  he  turned  slowly,  sadly, 
anxiously,  away. 

He  had  not  gone  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  door,  when  a  man  came 
running  after  him,  and  begged  him  to  return.  Walter  retraced  his  steps 
as  quickly  as  he  could,  and  entered  the  gloomy  house  with  a  sorrowfril 
foreboding* 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"WHAT  THE  WAVES  WEEE   ALWAYS   SAYING. 

Paul  liad  never  risen  from  his  little  bed.  He  lay  there,  listening  to 
the  noises  in  the  street,  quite  tranquilly  ;  not  caring  much  how  the  time 
went,  but  watching  it  and  watching  everything  about  him  with  observing 
eyes. 

When  the  sunbeams  struck  into  his  room  through  the  rustling  blinds, 
and  quivered  on  the  opposite  wall  like  golden  water,  he  knew  that  evening 
was  coming  on,  and  that  the  sky  was  red  and  beautiful.  As  the  reflec- 
tion died  away,  and  a  gloom  went  creeping  up  the  waU,  he  watched  it 
deepen,  deepen,  deepen,  into  night.  Then  he  thought  how  the  long 
streets  were  dotted  with  lamps,  and  how  the  peaceful  stars  were  shining 
overhead.  His  fancy  had  a  strange  tendency  to  wander  to  the  river, 
which  he  knew  was  flowing  through  the  great  city ;  and  now  he  thought 
how  black  it  was,  and  how  deep  it  would  look,  reflecting  the  hosts  of  stars 
— and  more  than  all,  how  steadily  it  rolled  away  to  meet  the  sea. 

As  it  grew  later  in  the  night,  and  footsteps  in  the  street  became  so  rare 
that  he  could  hear  them  coming,  count  them  as  they  paused,  and  lose  them 
in  the  hollow  distance,  he  would  lie  and  watch  the  many-coloured  ring 
about  the  candle,  and  wait  patiently  for  day.  His  only  trouble  was,  the 
swift  and  rapid  river.  He  felt  forced,  sometimes,  to  try  to  stop  it — ^to 
stem  it  with  his  childish  hands — or  choke  its  way  with  sand — and  when 
he  saw  it  coming  on,  resistless,  he  cried,  out !  But  a  word  from  Florence, 
who  was  always  at  his  side,  restored  him  to  himself;  and  leaning  his  poor 
head  upon  her  breast,  he  told  Floy  of  his  dream,  and  smiled. 
-  When  day  began  to  dawn  again,  he  watched  for  the  sun ;  and  when  its 
cheerful  light  began  to  sparkle  in  the  room,  he  pictured  to  himself — 
pictured !  he  saw — the  high  church  towers  rising  up  into  the  morning  sky, 
the  town  reviving,  waking,  starting  into  life  once  more,  the  river  glistening 
as  it  rolled  (but  rolling  fast  as  ever),  and  the  country  bright  with  dew. 
Familiar  sounds  and  cries  came  by  degrees  into  the  street  below ;  the 
servants  in  the  house  were  roused  and  busy;  faces  looked  in  at  the  door, 
and  voices  asked  Ins  attendants  softly  how  he  was.  Paul  always  answered 
for  Mmself,  '*  I  am  better.  I  am  a  great  deal  better,  thank  you !  Tell 
Papa  so!" 

By  little  and  little,  he  got  tired  of  the  bustle  of  the  day,  the  noise 
of  carriages  and  carts,  and  people  passing  and  re-passing ;  and  would  fall 
asleep,  or  be  troubled  with  a  reslless  and  uneasy  sense  again — ^the  child  could 
hardly  tell  whether  this  were  in  his  sleeping  or  his  waking  moments — of 
that  rushing  river.  "Why,  will  it  never  stop,  Floy?"  he  would  some- 
times ask  her.     "  It  is  bearing  me  away,  I  think ! " 

But  Floy  could  always  soothe  and  reassure  him ;  and  it  was  lus  daily 
delight  to  make  her  lay  her  head  down  on  his  pillow,  and  take  some  rest. 

"  You  are  always  watching  me,  Floy.  I^  me  watch  you,  nowl" 
They  would  prop  him  up  with  cushions  in  a  comer  of  his  bed,  and  there 
he  would  redine  the  while  she  lay  beside  him :  bending  forward  often- 
times to  loss  her,  and  whispering  to  those  who'  were  near  that  she  was 
tired,  and  how  she  had  sat  up  so  many  nights  beside  him. 
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Thus,  the  flush  of  the  day,  in  its  heat  and  b'ght,  would  gradually 
decline ;  and  again  the  golden  water  would  be  dancing  on  the  wall. 

He  was  visited  by  as  maay  as  three  grave  doctors — ^they  used  to 
assemble  down-stairs,  and  come  up  together — ^and  the  room  was  so  quiet, 
and  Paul  was  so  observant  of  them  (though  he  never  asked  of  anybody 
what  they  said),  that  he  even  knew  the  diiferenee  in  the  sound  of  their 
wattes.  But  his  interest  centered  in  Sir  Parker  Peps,  who  always  took 
his  seat  on  the  side  of  the  bed.  For  Paul  had  heard  them -say  long  ago, 
that  that  gentleman  had  been  with  his  mamma  when  she  clasped  Elorence 
in  her  anojs,  and  died.  And  he  cookl  not  fc^get  it,  now.  He  liked  him 
for  it*     He  was  not  afraid. 

The  people  round  him  changed  as  mueooontabfy  as  on  that  first  night 
at  Df.  Blimber's — except  FloreBee;  Florence  nerer  changed — and  what 
had  been  Sir  Parker  P^-,  was  now  his  father,  sitting  with  his  head  upon 
his  hand.  Old  Mrs.  Pipchin  dozing  in  an  easy  chair,  often  changed 
to  Miss  Tox,  or  his  aont:  andlVnilwas  qmte  content  to  shut  his  eyes 
again,  and  see  what  hapfiened  next,  without  enotion.  But  this  figure 
with  its  head  upon  its  hand  retunied  so  often,  and  remained  so  long,  and 
sat  so  still  and  sdienm,  nevei'specJdng,  never  being  spoken  to,  and  rarely 
lifting  up  its  face,  that  Paul  began  to  wond^  languidly,  if  it  were  real; 
and  in  the  night-time  saw  it' sitting  there,  with  fear. 

" Floy ! "  he  said.     "  What  U  that  ?" 

"  Where,  dearest  ?  •* 

"There!  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed." 

"There 's  nothing  there,  except  Papa ! " 

The  figure  lifted  up  its  head,  and  rose,  and  coming  to  the  bedside,  said: 

"  My  own  boy !     Don't  you  know  me?  ** 

Paul  looked  it  in  the  face,  and  thought,  was  this  his  father  ?  But  the 
face,  so  altered  to  his  thinking,  thrilled  while  he  gazed,  as  if  it  were  in  pain; 
and  b^re  he  could  reach  out  both  his  hands  to  take  it  between  them,  and 
draw  it  towards  him,  the  figure-  turned  away  qsiddy  from  the  little  bed, 
and  went  out  at  the  door. 

Paul  lodced  at  Florence  with  a  fluttering  heart,  but  he  knew  what  she 
was  going  to  say,  and  stopped  her  with  his  frice  against  her  lips.  The 
next  time  he  observed  the  figure  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  he 
called  to  it. 

"  Don't  be  so  sorry  for  me,  dear  Papa !     Indeed  I  am  quite  happy  1 " 

His  father  coming,  and  bending  down  to  luan — ^which  he  did  quickly, 
and  without  first  pausing  by  the  bedside — ^Paul  held  him  round  the  neck,  and 
repeated  those  words  to  him  several  times,  and  very  earnestly ;  and  Paul 
never  saw  him  in  his  room  again  at  anytime,  whether  it  were  day  or  night, 
but  he  called  out,  "  Don't  be  so  sorry  for  me!  Indeed  I  am  quite  happy!  ** 
This  was  the  beginning  of  his  always  saying  in  the  morning  that  he  was  a 
great  deal  better,  and  that  they  were  to  tell  his  father  so. 

How  many  times  the  golden  water  danced  upon  the  wall ;  how  many 
nights  the  dark  dark  river  rolled  towards  the  sea  in  spite  of  him ;  Paul 
never  counted,  never  sought  to  know.  K  their  kindness  or  his  sense  of 
it,  could  have  increased,  they  were  more  kind,  and  he  more  grateful 
every  day ;  but  whether  there  were  many  days  or  few,  appeared  of  little 
moment  now,  to  the  gentle  boy. 

One  night  he  had  been  thinking  of  his  mother,  and  her  picture  in  the 
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drawing-room  down  stairs,  and  had  thought  she  must  hare  loyed  sweet 
Florenee  belter  than  his  father  did,  to  have  held  her  in  her  arms  when  she 
felt  that  she  was  dying — for  even  he,  her  brother,  who  had  such  dear  lore  for 
her,  could  hare  no  greater  widi  than  that.  The  train  of  thought  suggested 
to  him  to  inquire  if  he  had  erer  seen  his  motharP  for  he  cooLd  not 
remember  wheth^  they  had  told  him  yes,  or  no,  the  rirer  ruimkig  rerj 
fast,  and  confusing  his  mind. 

"  Moy,  did  I  erer  sec  mamma  P  *' 

"  No,  darling,  why  P  " 

"  Did  I  n&rer  see  any  kind  iaoe^.like  a  mam We» lookiEg  at  me<wheirl 
was  a  baby,  FloyP'* 

He  asked,  incredulously,  as  if  he  had  sane  risum  of  a  £Me  before  him. 

"  Oh  yes,  dear ! " 

"  Whose,  Floy  ?  " 

"  Your  old  nurse's.     Often." 

"  And  where  is  my  old  nmrae?  "  said  FanL.  "  Is  sh»  dead  too?  Moy, 
are  we  o^  dead,  exe^t  you  P  '* 

There  was  a  harry  in.  the  room,  fbr  an  instant — ^longer,  perhapa;  but 
it  seemed  no  moie^^hen  all  was  atiil  again ;  and  Elorenee^  with  her  face 
quite  colourless,  but  smiling,  held  his  head  upon  her  arm.  Her  am 
trembled  reiy  much. 

"  Show  me  that  old  nurse,  Hoy,  if  you  {deaae ! " 

•"  She  is  not  heiie,  .darling«     ^ol  ehi^  come  to-mtonoir." 

"  Thank  you,  Floy  i  " 

Paul  closed  his  eyes  with  those  words,  and  fell  asleep.  When  he  awoke, 
the  sun  was  high,  and  the  br^ad  day  was  clear  and  warm*  He  lay  a 
litUe,  looking  at  the  windows,  which  were  opai,  and  the  curtains  rustling 
in  the  air,  and  waving  to  and  firo-  then  he  said^  '*Floy,  is  it  to-raoirowP 
Is  she  come?" 

Some  one  seemed  to  go  in  quest  of  her.  Perhaps  it  was  Susan.  Paul 
thoiBght  he  heard  her  t^ng  him  when  he  had  dosed  his  eyes  again,  that 
she  would  soon  be  back;  but- he  did  not  open  them  to  see.  She  kept  her 
word — perhaps  she  had  nerer  been  away — but  the  next  thing  that  hap- 
pened was  a  noise  of  footst^  on  the  stairs,  and  then  Paul  woke — ^woke 
mind  and  body — and  sat  upright  in  his  bed. .  He  saw  thxm.  now  about 
him.  There  was  no  gray  nust  before  them,  as  there  had  been  sometimes 
in  the  night.     He  knew  them  every  one,  and  called  them  by  their  names. 

"  And  who  is  this  P  Is  this  my  old  nurse  P  "  said  the  child^  regarding 
with  a  radiant  smile,  a  figure  coming  in. 

Yes,  yes.  No  other  stranger  would  hare  shed  those  tears  at  sight 
of  him,  and  called  him  her  dear  boy,  her  pretty  boy,  her  own  poor 
blighted  child.  No  other  woman  would  have  stooped  down  by  his  bed, 
and  taken  up  his  wasted  hand,  and  put  it  to  her  Hps  and  breast,  as  one 
who  had  some  right  to  fondle  it.  No  other  rroman  would  have  so  for- 
gotten everybody  there  but  him  and  Floy,  and  been  so  Ml  of  tenderness 
and  pity. 

"  Floy !  this  is  a  kind  good  face  !  "  said  Paul.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  it 
again.     Don't  go  away,  old  nurse  I     Stay  here  1" 

His  senses  were  all  quidcened,  and  he  heard  a  name  he  knew. 

"  Who  was  that,  who  said  *  Walter  P  * "  he  asked,  looking  round.  "  Some 
one  said  Walter.     Is  he  hereP    I  should  like  to  see  him  very  much." 
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Nobody  replied  directly ;  but  bis  fatber  soon  said  to  Susan,  "  Call  bim 
back,  tben :  let  bim  come  up  1  "  After  a  sbort  pause  of  expectation, 
during  wbicb  be  looked  witb  smiling  interest  and  wonder,  on  bis  nurse, 
and  saw  tbat  sbe  bad  not  forgotten  Floy,  Walter  was  brougbt  into  tbe 
room.  His  open  face  and  manner,  and  bis  cbeerfid  eyes,  bad  always 
made  bim  a  fayourite  witb  Paul ;  and  wben  Paul  saw  bim,  be  stretcbed  out 
bis  band,  and  said,  *'  Grood-bye !  " 

"  Good-bye,  my  cbildl"  cried  Mrs.  Pipcbin,  burrying  to  bis  bed's  bead. 

"  Not  good-bye  P 

For  an  instant,  Paul  looked  at  bar  witb  tbe  wistful  face  witb  wbicb  be 
bad  so  often  gazed  upon  ber  in  bis  comer  by  tbe  fire.  ''  Ab,  Yes,"  be  said, 
placidly,  "good-bye!  Walter  dear,  good-bye!" — turning  bis  bead  to 
wbere  be  stood,  and  putting  out  bis  band  again.     **  Wbere  is  Papa  ?  " 

He  felt  bis  fatber's  breatb  upon  bis  cbeek,  before  tbe  words  bad  parted 
from  bis  lips. 

"  Bemember  Walter,  dear  Papa,"  be  wbispered,  loob'ng  in  bis  fietce. 
"  Bemember  Walter.  I  was  fond  of  Walter !  "  Tbe  feeble  band  waved 
in  tbe  air,  as  if  it  cried,  '  good-bye ! '  to  Walter  once  again. 

"Now  lay  me  down,"  be  said;  "and  Floy,  come  dose  to  me,  and  let 
me  see  you  I " 

Sister  and  brotber  wound  tbeir  arms  around  eacb  otber,  and  tbe 
golden  ligbt  came  streaming  in,  and  fell  upon  tbem,  locked  togetber. 

"How  fast  tbe  river  runs,  between  its  green  banks  and  tbe  rusbes, 
Floyl  But  it's  very  near  tbe  sea.  I  bear  tbe  waves!  Tbey  always 
said  so ! " 

Presently  be  told  ber  tbat  tbe  motion  of  tbe  boat  upon  tbe  stream 
was  lulling  bim  to  rest.  How  green  tbe  banks  were  now,  bow  brigbt 
tbe  flowers  growing  on  tbem,  and  bow  tall  tbe  rusbes  !  Now  tbe  boat 
was  out  at  sea,  but  gliding  smootbly  on.  And  now  tbere  was  a  sbore 
before  bim.    Wbo  stood  on  tbe  bank ! — 

He  put  bis  bands  togetber,  as  be  bad  been  used  to  do,  at  bis  prayers. 
He  did  not  remove  bis  arms  to  do  it;  but  tbey  saw  bim  fold  tbem  so, 
bebind  ber  neck. 

"  Mamma  is  like  you,  Floy.  I  know  ber  by  tbe  face !  But  teU  tbem 
tbat  tbe  print  upon  tbe  stairs  at  scbool,  is  not  divine  enougb.  Tbe  ligbt 
about  tbe  bead  is  sbining  on  me  as  I  go !  " 

Tbe  golden  ripple  on  tbe  wall  came  back  again,  and  notbing  else 
stirred  in  tbe  room.  Tbe  old,  old,  fasbion !  Tbe  fasbion  tbat  came  in 
witb  our  first  garments,  and  will  last  uncbanged  until  our  race  bas  run 
its  course,  and  tbe  wide  firmament  is  rolled  up  like  a  scroll.  Tbe  old,  old 
fasbion — ^Deatb ! 

Ob  tbank  God,  all  wbo  see  it,  for  tbat  older  ftsbion  yet,  of 
Immortality !  And  look  upon  us,  angels  of  young  cbildren,  witb  regards 
not  quite  estranged,  wben  tbe  swill  river  bears  us  to  tbe  ooean ! 


"  Dear  me,  dear  me !  To  tbink,"  said  Miss  Tox,  bursting  out  afresh 
tbat  nigbt,  as  if  ber  beart  were  broken,  "  tbat  Dombey  and  Son  should 
be  a  Daugbter  after  all !  " 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

CAPTAIN   CUTTLE  DOES   A  LITTLE  BUSINESS   FOE  THE    YOUNG   PEOPLE. 

Captain  Cuttle,  in  the  exercise  of  that  surprising  talent  for  deep-laid 
and  imfathomable  scheming,  with  which  (as  is  not  unusual  in  men  of 
transparent  simplicity)  he  sincerely  believed  himself  to  be  endowed  by 
nature,  had  gone  to  Mr.  Dombey's  house  on  the  eventful  Sunday, 
winking  all  the  way  as  a  vent  for  his  superfluous  sagacity,  and  had  pre- 
sented himself  in  the  full  lustre  of  the  ankle-jacks  before  the  eyes  of  Tow- 
linson.  Hearing  from  that  individual,  to  his  great  concern,  of  the 
impending  calamity,  Captain  Cuttle,  in  his  dcUcacy,  sheered  off  again 
confoimded ;  merely  handing  in  the  nosegay  as  a  small  mark  of  his  solici- 
tude, and  leaving  his  respectful  compliments  for  the  family  in  general, 
which  he  accompanied  with  an  expression  of  his  hope  that  they  would  lay 
their  heads  well  to  the  wind  under  existing  circumstances,  and  a  Mendly 
intimation  that  he  would  "  look  up  again  "  to-morrow. 

The  Captain's  compliments  were  never  heard  of  any  more.  The  Cap« 
tain's  nosegay,  after  lyins  in  the  hall  all  night,  was  swept  into  the  dust- 
biaa  next  morning ;  and  the  Captain's  sly  arrangement,  involved  in  one 
catastrophe  with  greater  hopes  and  loftier  designs,  was  crushed  to  pieces. 
So,  when  an  avsdanche  bears  down  a  mountain-forest,  twigs  and  bushes 
suffer  with  the  trees,  and  all  perish  together. 

When  Walter  returned  home  on  the  Sunday  evening  from  his  long  walk, 
and  its  memorable  close,  he  was  too  much  occupied  at  first  by  the  tidings 
he  had  to  give  them,  and  by  the  emotions  natunJly  awakened  in  his  breast 
by  the  scene  through  which  he  had  passed,  to  observe  either  that  his  uncle 
WHS  evidently  unacquainted  with  the  intelligence  the  Captain  had  under- 
taken to  impart,  or  that  the  Captain  made  signals  with  his  hook,  warning 
him  to  avoid  the  subject.  Not  that  the  Captain's  signals  were  calculated 
to  have  proved  very  comprehensible,  however  attentively  observed ;  for, 
like  those  Chinese  sages  who  are  said  in  their  conferences  to  write  certain 
learned  words  in  the  air  that  are  wholly  impossible  of  pronunciation,  the 
Captain  made  such  waves  and  flourishes  as  nobody  without  a  previous 
knowledge  of  Ids  mystery,  would  have  been  at  all  likely  to  understand. 

Captain  Cuttle,  however,  becoming  cognizant  of  what  had  happened, 
relinquished  these  attempts,  as  he  perceived  the  slender  chance  thi^t  now 
existed  of  his  being  able  to  obtain  a  little  easy  chat  with  Mr.  Dombey 
before  the  period  of  Walter's  departure.  But  in  admitting  to  himself, -with 
a  disappointed  and  crest-fallen  countenance,  that  Sol  Gills  must  be  told, 
and  that  Walter  must  go— taking  the  case  for  the  present  as  he  found  it, 
and  not  having  it  enlightened  or  improved  beforehand  by  the  knowing 
management  of  a  friend — the  Captain  still  felt  an  unabated  confidence 
that  he,  Ned  Cuttle,  was  the  man  for  Mr.  Dombey ;  and  that,  to  set 
Walter's  fortunes  quite  square,  nothing  was  wanted  but  that  they  two 
should  come  together.    For  the  Captain  never  could  forget  how  well  he 
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and  Mr.  Dombey  had  got  on  at  Brighton ;  with  what  nicety  each  of  them 
had  put  in  a  word  when  it  w^as  wanted ;  how  exactly  they  had  taken  one 
another's  measure ;  nor  how  Ned  Cuttle  had  pointed  out  that  resource  in 
the  first  extremity,  and  had  brought  the  interview  to  the  desired  termina- 
tion. On  all  these  grounds  ike  Captain  soothed  himself  with  thinking 
that  though  Ned  Cuttle  was  forced  by  the  pressure  of  events  to  *'  stand 
by  "  almost  useless  for  the  present,  Ned  would  fetch  up  with  a  wet  sail  m 
good  time,  and  carry  all  before  him. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  good-natured  delusion,  Captain  Cuttle  even 
went  so  &t  as  to  revolve  in  his  own  bosom,  while  he  sat  looking  at  Walter 
and  listening  with  a  tear  on  his  shirt-collar  to-  what  he  related,  whether  it 
might  not  be  at  once  genteel  and  politic  to  give  Mr.  Dombey  a  verbal 
invitation,  whenever  they  should  meet,  to  come  and  cut  his  mutton  in 
Brig  Place  on  some  day  of  his  own  naming,  and  enter  on  the  question  of 
his  young  friend's  prospects  over  a  social  glass.  But  the  uncertain  temper 
of  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  and  the  possibility  of  her  setting  up  her  rest  in  the 
passage  during  such  an  entertainment,  and  there  delivering  some  homihr 
of  an  imoom^imentary  nature,  operated  as  a  check  on  the  Captain^ 
hospitaUe  thoughts,  and  rendered  him  timid  of  giving  them  encourage- 
ment.   .  • 

One  feet  was  quite  clear  to  the  Captain,  as  Walter,  sitting  thoaghtfully 
over  his  untasted  dinner,  dwelt  on  all  that  had  happened ;  nam^,  that 
however  Walter's  modesty  might  stand  in  the  way "  of  his  peroeiviBg  it 
himself  he  was,  as  one  might  say,  a  member  of  Mr.  Dombey 's  faimly.- 
He  had  been^  in  his  own  person,  connected  with  the  incident  he  so  patheti- 
cally described ;  he  had  been  by  name  remembered  and  commended  in 
'dose  association  with  it ;  and  lus  fortunes  must  have  a  particular  interest 
in  his  employer's  eyes.  If  the  Captain  had  any  lurking  doubt  whatever  of 
his  own  conduflions,  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  they  were  good  con- 
clusions for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  Instrument-maker.  Therefore  he 
availed  himself  of  so  favourable  a  moment  for  breaking  the  West  Indian 
intelligence  to  his  old  friend,  as  a  piece  of  extraordinary  preferment ;  declar- 
ing that  for  hispart  he  would  freely  give  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  ^f 
'he  had  it)  for  Walter's  gain  in  the  long-run,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt-such 
an  investment  would  yield  a  handsome  premium. 

Solomon  Gills  was  at  first  stunned  by  the  communication,  which  foil 
npon  the  Httle  back-parlour  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  tore  up  the  hearlji 
savagely.    But  the  Captain  flashed  such  golden  prospects  before  his  dim 

•  sight :  hinted  so  mysteriously  at  Whittingtonian  consequences :  laid  such 
emphans  on  what  Walter  had  just  now  told  them :  and  appealed  to  it  90 
confidently  as  a  corroboration  of  his  predictions,  and  a  great  advance 
towards  the  realisation  of  the  romantic  legend  of  Lovely  Peg :  that  he 

•  bewildered  the  old  man.     Walter,  for  his  part,  feigned  to  be  so  full  of 
'  hope  and  ardour,  and  so  sure  of  coming  home  again  soon,  and  backed  up 

the  Captain  with  such  expressive  shakings  of  his  head  and  rubbings  of  hu 
hands,  that  Solomon,  looking  first  at  him  and  then  at  Captain  Cuttle, 
began  to  think  he  ought  to  be  transported  with  joy. 

"  But  Fm  hehind  the  time,  you  understand,"  he  observed,  in  apology, 
passing  his  hand  nervously  down  the  whole  row  of  bright  "buttons  on  his 
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(XMt,  and  tSea  up  ugam,  ai  if  tliey  were  beadb  and  he  were  tdLisgllffini* 
tirice  over :  "  and  I  w(ttdd  rsthfSt  have  mj  dear  boy  here.  It's  an  oid* 
fiuMdned  ndiioii^  I  dare  s«j.  He  was  aiways  fond  of  the  sea.  He's  '^^-^ 
and  he  looked  wistfnllj  at  Walter^-"  he's  glad  to  go." 

"  tTnde  Sd ! ''  cried  Walter,  quickly,  "  if  you  say  that,  I  lotmU  go. 
No,  Captain  Guttle,  I  won't.  If  my  unde  thinks  I  could  be  glad  to  leave 
Idm,  tbough  I  was  going  to  be  made  Governor  of  all  the  Islands  is  the 
West  ladies,  that  *s  enoug^.    I  'm  a  fixture." 

'<  Wal'r,  my  lad,"  said  the  Obtain.  "  Steady  !  Sd  Gills,  take  an 
observation  of  your  neyy." 

Following  wi^  his  ^es  ihe  migestic  action  of  the  Captain's  hook,  the 
old  mtm  looked  at  Walter. 

**  Here  is  a  certain  craft,"  said  die  Captain,  with  a  magn^eeat  aense  of 
the  allegOTy  into  whicdi  he  was  soaring,  "  a-gomg  to  put  out  on  a  certain 
voyage.  What  name  is  wrote  upon  that  cri^  indelibly  P  Is  it  The  Gay  ? 
or,"  said  the  Captain,  raising  his  voice  as  muoh  as  to  say,  observe  the 
point  of  this,  -  is  it  The  Gifls/* 

''Ked,"  said  the  old  num,  drawing  Walter  to  his  side,  and  taking  his 
arm-  tenderly  through  his,  **  I  Isiow.  I  know.  Of  course  I  know  that 
WaUy  considers  me  more  tihan  himself  always.  That's  in  my  mind. 
Wh^  I  say  he  is  ^lad  to  go,  I  mea^  I  ho^  he  is.  £hl*  loolcyoo,  Ned, 
and  you  too,  WaUy,  my  dear,  this  is  new  and  unexpected  to  me ;  and  Fn^ 
afirud  my  being  behind  the  time^  and  poor,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  -Is  it 
really  good  IbitDne  for  him,  do  you  tdl  me,  now  ?  "  said  the  old  man, 
lookmg  anxiously  from  one  to  the  other.  ''Heally  and. truly  ?  Is  itP  I 
can  rMionoife  myddf  to  almosA  anything  that  advances  WaUy,  but  I  won't 
have  WaDy  putting  himself  at  any  disadvantage  for  me,  or  .keeping  any-' 
thing  from  me.  .  You,  Ned  Cuttle  1  '*  said  t&e  old  man,  fastening  on  the 
Captain,  to  the  manifest  confusion  of  that  dipbmatist:;  *'  are  you  dealing 
plunly  by  your  old  firiend  P  Speak  out,  Ned  Cuttle.  Is  tiiere  an3rtfaing 
behind  P     Ought  he  to  go  P    How  do  you  know  it  &rst,  and  why  ?  " 

As  i(  waa  a  contest  of  affection  and  self-denial,  Walter  strudc  in  with 
infinite  effect,  to  the  Captain's  relief;  and  between  them  they  tolerably 
reconciled  old  Sol  Gills,  by  coiittnued  talking,  to  the  project ;  or  rather  so 
confused  him,  that  notidng,  not  even  the  pain  of  separation,  was  distinctly 
dear  to  his  mind. 

He  had  not  much  time  to  balance  the  matter;  for  on  the  very  neii 
day,  Wahet  received  from  Wr.  Carker  the  Manager,  the  necessary  cieden- 
tiais  for  his  passage  and  outfit,  together  with  the  information  that  ihe  Son- 
and  Heir  would  sail  in  a  fortnight,  or  within  a  day  or  two  afterwards  at 
latest.  In  the  huny  of  preparation :  which  Walter  purposely  enhanced 
as  mndi  as  possible :  the  old  man  lost  what  little  self-possession  he  ever 
had ;  and  so  the  time  of  departure  drew  on  rl^id^f . 

The  Captain,  who  did  not  fail  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  all  that 
passed,  tlurough  inquiries  of  Walter  from  day  to  day,  found  the  time  still 
tending  on  towards  his  goin^  away,  without  any  occasion  offering  itself, 'or 
seeming  likely  to  offer  itseu',  for  a  better  imiderstanding  of  his  positi6 
It  was  aftet  much  consideration  of  this  fact,  and  much  pondering  ovn^. 
suck  an  naferta&mite  combination  of  drcumstancesi  that  a  bright  idea 
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occurred  to  the  Captain.  Suppose  he  made  a  call  on  Mr.  Garker,  and 
tried  to  find  out  from  him  how  the  land  really  lay ! 
•  Captain  Cuttle  liked  this  idea  very  much.  It  came  upon  him  in  a  mo- 
ment of  inspiration,  as  he  was  smoking  an  early  pipe  in  Brig  Place  after 
breakfast ;  and  it  was  worthy  of  the  tobacco.  It  would  quiet  his  conscience^ 
which  was  an  honest  one,  and  was  made  a  little  uneasy  by  what  Walter 
had  confided  to  him,  and  what  Sol  Gills  had  said;  and  it  would  be  a  deep, 
shrewd  act  of  friendship.  He  would  sound  Mr.  Carker  carefully,  and  say 
much  or  little,  just  as  he  read  that  gentleman's  character,  and  discovered 
that  they  got  on  well  together  or  the  reverse. 

Accordingly,  without  the  fear  of  Walter  before  his  ^es  (who  he  knew 
was  at  home  packing),  Captain  Cuttle  again  assumed  his  anUe-jacks  and 
mourning  brooch,  and  issued  forth  on  this  second  expedition.  He  purchased 
no  propitiatory  nosegay  on  the  present  occasion,  as  he  was  going  to  a  place 
of  business;  but  he  put  a  small  sunflower  in  his  button-hole  to  give  himself 
an  agreeable  relish  of  the  country ;  and  with  this,  and  the  knobby  stick, 
and  the  glazed  hat,  bore  down  upon  the  offices  of  Dombey  and  Son. 

After  taking  a  glass  of  warm  rum-and-water  at  a  tavern  close  by,  to 
collect  his  thoughts,  the  Captain  made  a  rush  down  the  court,  lest  its 
good  effects  should  evaporate,  and  appeared  suddenly  to  Mr.  Perdi. 

''Matey,"  said  the  Captain,  in  persuasive  accents.  "One  of  your 
Governors  is  named  Carker." 

Mr.  Perch  admitted  it ;  but  gave  him  to  understand,  as  in  official  duty 
bound,  that  all  his  Governors  were  engaged,  and  never  expected  to  be  dis- 
engaged any  more. 

"  Look  'ee  here,  mate,"  said  the  Captain  in  his  ear ;  "my  name 's 
Cap'en  Cuttle." 

The  Captain  would  have  hooked  Perch  gently  to  him,  but  Mr.  Perch 
eluded  the  attempt ;  not  so  much  in  design,  as  in  starting  at  the  sudden 
thought  that  such  a  weapon  unexpectedly  exhibited  to  Mra.  Perch  might, 
in  her  then  condition,  be  destructive  to  that  lady's  hopes. 

"  K  you  *11  be  so  good  as  just  report  Cap'en  Cuttle  here,  when  you  get 
a  chance,"  said  the  Captain,  "  I  '11  wait." 

Saying  which,  the  Captain  took  his  seat  on  Mr.  Perch's  bracket,  and 
drawmg  out  his  handkerchief  from  the  crown  of  the  glazed  hat,  which  he 
jammed  between  his  knees  (without  injury  to  its  shape,  for  nothing  human 
could  bend  it),  rubbed  his  head  well.sdl  over,  and  appeared  refreshed.  He 
subsequently  arranged  his  hair  with  his  hook,  apd  sat  looking  round  the 
office,  contemplating  the  clerks  with  a  serene  respect. 

The  Captain's  equanimity  was  so  impenetrable,  and  he  was  altogether 
so  mysterious  a  being,  that  Perch  the  messenger  was  daimted. 

"  What  name  was  it  you  said  P  "  asked  Mr.  Perch,  bending  down  over 
him  as  he  sat  on  the  bracket. 

"  Cap'en,"  in  a  deep  hoarse  whisper. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Perch,  keeping  time  with  his  head. 

"  Cuttle." 

"  Oh  1 "  said  Mr.  Perch,  in  the  same  tone,  for  he  caught  it,  and  couldn't 
help  it ;  the  Captain,  in  his  diplomacy,  was  so  impressive.  "  I  '11  see  if 
he 's  disengaged  now.     I  don't  know.     Perhaps  he  may  be  for  a  minute." 
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"Aye,  aye,  my  lad,  I  won't  detain  him  longer  than  a  minute,"  said  the 
Ciqptam,  nodding  with  all  the  weighty  importance  that  he  felt  within  him. 
Perch,  soon  retoming,  said,  "  Will  Captain  Cuttle  walk  this  way  ?  " 

Mr.  Carker  the  manager,  standing  on  the  hearth-rug  before  the  empty 
fire-place,  which  was  ornamented  with  a  castellated  sheet  of  brown  paper, 
looked  at  the  Captain  as  he  came  in,  with  no  very  special  encouragement. 

"  Mr.  Carker  P  "  said  Captain  Cuttle. 

'*  I  believe  so,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  showing  all  his  teeth. 

The  Captain  liked  his  answering  with  a  smile ;  it  looked  pleasant. 
"  You  see,"  began  the  Captain,  rolling  his  eyes  slowly  round  the  little 
room,  and  taking  in  as  much  of  it  as  his  shirt  collar  permitted ;  '*  I  'm 
a  seafaring  man  myself,  Mr.  Carker,  and  Wal'r,  as  is  on  your  books  here, 
is  a'most  a  son  of  mine." 

WAer  Gay?"  said  Mr.  Carker,  showing  all  his  teeth  again. 
Wal'r  Gay  it  is,"  repHed  the  Captain,  "right!"  The  Captain's 
manner  expressed  a  warm  approval  of  Mr.  Carker's  quickness  of 
perception.  "  I  'm  a  intimate  fnend  of  his  and  his  uncle's.  Perhaps," 
said  the  Captain,  '*  you  may  have  heard  your  head  Goyemor  mention  my 
name  ? — Captain  Cuttle." 

"  No  1 "  said  Mr.  Carker,  with  a  still  wider  demonstration  than  before. 

"Well,"  resumed  the  Captain,  "I've  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 
I  waited  upon  him  down  on  the  Sussex  coast  there,  with  my  young  friend 
WalV,  when, — ^in  short,  when  there  was  a  little  accommodation  wanted." 
The  Captain  nodded  his  head  in  a  manner  that  was  at  once  comfortable, 
easy,  and  expressive.    "  Tou  remember,  I  dare  say  ?" 

"  I  think,'*  said  Mr.  Carker,  "I  had  the  honour  of  arranging  the  business." 

"To  be  sure  I"  returned  the  Captain.  "Bight  again!  you  had. 
Now  I  've  took  the  liberty  of  coming  here — ^" 

"  Won't  you  sit  down  ?  "  said  Mr.  Carker,  smiling. 

"  Thank'ee,"  returned  the  Captain,  availing  himself  of  the  offer,  "  A 
man  does  get  more  way  upon  himself,  perhaps,  in  his  conversation,  when 
he  aits  down.    Won't  you  take  a  cheer  yourself?  " 

"  No  thank  you,"  said  the  manager,  standing,  perhaps  from  the  force  of 
winter  habit,  with  lus  back  against  the  chimney-piece,  and  looking  down 
upon  the  Captain  with  an  eye  in  every  tooth  and  gum.  "  You  have  taken 
the  liberty,  you  were  going  to  say — ^though  it 's  none — '* 

"  Thank'ee  kindly,  my  lad,"  returned  the  Captain :  "  of  coming  here,  on 
account  of  my  friend  Wal'r.  Sol  Gills,  his  unde,  is  a  man  of  science,  and 
in  sdenoe  he  may  be  considered  a  clipper ;  but  he  ain't  what  I  should 
altogether  call  a  able  seaman — ^not  a  man  of  practice.  Wal'r  is  as  trim  a 
lad  as  ever  stepped ;  but  he 's  a  little  down  by  the  head  in  one  respect, 
and  that  is,  nM)aesty.  Now  what  I  should  wish  to  put  to  you,"  said  the 
Captain,  lowering  lus  voice,  and  speaking  in  a  kind  of  confidential  growl, 
*'  in- a  friendly  way,  entirely  between  you  and  me,  and  for  my  own  private 
reckoning,  'tiU  your  head  Governor  has  wore  round  a  bit,  and  I  can  come 
alongside  of  him,  is  this. — ^Is  everything  right  and  comfortable  here,  and 
18  Wal'r  out'ard  bound  with  a  pretty  fair  wind  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  think  now,  Captain  Cuttle,"  returned  Caiker,  gathering 
up  his  skirts  and  settling  himself  in  his  position.  "  Fou  are  a  practical 
man ;  what  do  you  think  ?  " 
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G3ie  ftddteiiess  and  sigmficaiice  of  tlie  Captain's  eye^'as  he  oodced  it  in 
zep]y»  no  words  ahoxt  of  tkoee  untttterablo  Quneae  words  before  lefened 
to  could  describe. 

'^Goane  t "  said  ike  Captain,  unspeakably  enoouraged,  "what  do  you 
fay  ?    Am  I  right  or  wrong  ?  " 

.  fio.mudi  had  the  Ciqptain  expressed  in  his  eye,  emboldened  and  incited 
by  Mr.  Carker's  smiling  urbanity,  that  he  felt  himself  in  as  fair  a  condition 
to  put  the  question,  as  if  he  had  expressed  his  sentiments  with  the  utmost 
lAafaoration.  '         . 

"  Eight,''  said  Mr.  Carker,  "  I  haye  no  donbt." 

^^OuVard  bound  with  fair  weather,  then,  I  say,"  coed  Captain  Guttle. 
,  JUir.  Cai^ear  smiled  assent 

"  Wind  right  astarn,  and  plenty  of  it,"  pursued  the  Captain. 

Mr.  Cavker  smiled  absent  again.  .  # 

''Aye«  aye!"  Wd  Captain  Cuttle,  greatly  reliered  and  pdeased.  ^'I 
know'd  how  she  headed,  well  enough ;.  I  told  Wfil'r  so.  XhAnk'ee» 
Ihank'ee."    . 

-    "Gay has  bnlliant  prospects,"  obserred  Mr.  Carker,  stretching  his 
mouth  wider  yet ;  "all  the  world  before  him." 

."  All  the  world  and  his  wife  too,  sd  ike  saying,  is/'  retumed  the 
delighted  Captain. 

At  the  word  "  wife,"  (which  he  had  uttered  without  d^gn),  the  Captain 
stopped,  cocked  his  eye  again,  and  putting  the  gkzed  hat  on  the  top  of 
;fche  knobby  stick,  gare  it  a  twirl,  and  looked  sideways  at  his  alway»^ 
smiling  friend. 

'    "I'dbet  a  gin  of  old  Jamaica,"  said  the  Captain,  ^ying  him  atten- 
tirdy,  "that  I  know  what 'you  're  a  smiling  at." 

1^.  Carker  took  his  cue,  And  smiled  the  more. 

"  It  goes  no  farther?"  said  the  Captain,  making  a  poke  at  the  door  with 
Ih^  knobby  stick  to  assure  himsdf  that  it  was  shut, 
^ptanindi,"  said  Mr.  Ciurker. 
You  're  a  thinking  of  a  cajntal  P  perhaps  ?"  said  the  Captain. 

Mr.'  Ceikfir  didn't  deny  it. 

"  Anything  about  a  L,"  said  the  Captain,  "  or  a  0  P" 
.  .  2y[r..Gaxker  still  smiled. 

"Am  I  right,  'again?"  inquired  the  Captain  in  a  whisper,  with  the 
scarlet  circle  on  his  forehead,  swelling  in  his  t^umphant  joy, 

Mr.  Carker,  in  rq)ly,  still  snuling,  and  no.w  nodding  assent,  Captain 
CntUerose  and  squeezed  him  by  the  hand,  assuring  him,  wn^mly,  that  they, 
woe  on  the  same  tack,  and  that  as  for  him  (Cuttk)  he  had  laid  his  course 
that  way  all  along.  "Heknow'd  her  first,"  sadd  the  Captain,  with  all 
the  secrecy  and  gravity  that  the  suljeet  demanded^  "  in  an  uneommoft 
manner  —  you  remember  his  finding  her  in  the  street,  when  she  was 
a'most  a  babby-^he  has  liked  her  eyer  since,  end  she  him,  as  nmch  as  two 
sodi  youngsters  can.  We  've  always  said,  Sol  Grills  and  me,  that  they 
sras  put  out  for  each  other." 

A  cat,  or  a  monkey,  oi"  a.  hyena,  or  a  death's-head,  oould  not  hayeshowni. 
tibe  Captain  more  teeUt  at  one  tmie,  than  Mr.  Carker  showed  him  st  tiiis 
peciod  of  their  interrieTf. 


^  ThjereV  a  general  in-dsaught  that  way/'  observed  the  luippy  CwtaiiL 
''Wind  and  watejr  sets  in  that  direction,  you  see.    Look  at  his  being 
psesent  t'other  day  1" 
"  Most  ^Tourable  to  his  hopes,"  said  Mr.  Carker. 
''Look  at  his  being  towed  along  in  the  wake  of  that  day  1"  pursued 
Hit  Captain.    ''  Why  what  can  cut  him  adrift  now  ?" 
"Nothing,"  replied  Mr.  Carker. 

"  You  're  right  again,'*  returned  the  Captain,  giving  his  hand  another 
squeeze,    "  Nothing  it  is.     So  1  steady  I     There 's  a  son  gone :  pret^ 
little  crectnr'.     Ain't  there  ?  " 
.  *' TeSy  Ihoe 's  a  son  gone,"  saidthe aequiescent  Carker. 

"  Pass  the  word,  and  there 's  another  ready  for  you,"  quoth  the  Ci4)tain. 
"  Nevy  of  a  scientific  unde !  Nevy  of  Sol  Gills  I  Wal*r  I  Wal'r,  as  is 
ahready  in  your  business  !  And" — said  the  C^tain,  rising  gradually  to  a 
quotation  he  was  preparing  for  a  final  burst,  ''who — eomes  from  Sol 
ddls's  daily,  to  your  business,  and  your  bozzums." 

The  Captain's  complacency  as  he  gently  jogged  Mr.  Carker  witK  hia. 
elbow,  on  conduding  each  of  the  foregoing  short  sentences,  could  be  sur- 
passed by  nothing  but  the  exultation  with  which  he  fell  back  and  eyed 
lim  T^en  be  had  finkhed  this  bnlliant  display  of  eloquence  and  sagacity; 
his  great  bbie  waistcoat  heaving  with  the  throes  of  such  a  masteipiaeey. 
and  hia  nose  in  a  state  of  violent  inflammation  from  the  same  cause. 
;  "Am  I  light?"  said  the  Captain. 

,  "  Captain  Cuttle,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  bending  down  at  the  knees,  for  a 

moment,  in  an  odd  manner,  as  if  he  were  falling  together  to  hug  the  whole . 

of  himaelf  at  once,  "  your  views  in  reference  to  Walter  Gay  are  thoroughly 

and  accurately  right.    I  understand  that  we  speak  together  in  confidence." - 

.  "  Honour !"  interposed  the  Captain.     "Not  a  word." 

"  To  him  or  any  one  ?"  pursued  the  Manager. 
.  Captain  Cuttle  frowned  and  shook  his  head. 

[  "  But  merdy  for  your  own  satisfaction  and  guidance — and  guidanoe,  of 
oourae,"  repeated  Mr.  Carker,  "  with  a  view  to  your  future  proceedings." 
<<  Thank  ee  kindly,  I  am  sure,"  said  the  Captain,  listenmg  with  great 
attention. 
[**!  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 's  the  fact.    You  haTe  hit  the 
probabilities  exactly." 
.'*  And  with  reffard '  to  your  head  govemor,"  said  the  Captain,  "^why 
aa  interview  haa  better  come  about  nat'ral  between  us.    There 's  time. 
epongh." 

Mr.  Carker,  with  his  mouth  from  ear  to  ear,  repeated  "  Time  enougL" 
Not  articulating  the  words,  but  bovranig  las  head  affably,  and  forming: 
them  with  his  tongue  and  lips. 

-  "  And  as  I  know  now — ^it  's  what  I  alwi^s  said — ^ihat  WaTr  's  in  a 
way  to  make  his  fortune,"  said  the  Captain. 

"To  make  his  fortune^"  Mr.  Carker  repeated,  in  the  same  dumb 
manner. 

"  And  as  W«l'r  's  gomg  on  this  ^ttle  voyage  is,  .a»  I  may  say,  im  his 
day's  work,  and  a  part  of  his  general  expectations  -here,"  said  the  Captain. 
"Of  his  general  expectations  here,    assented  Mr.  Carker,  dumbly. as 
before. 
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"Why,  so  long  as  I  know  that,"  pursued  the  Captain,  "there's  no 
hnrry,  and  my  mind 's  at  ease." 

Mr.  Carker  still  blandly  assenting  in  the  same  voiceless  manner. 
Captain  Cuttle  was  strongly  confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  men  he  had  ever  met,  and  that  even  Mr.  Dombey  might 
improve  himself  on  such  a  model.  With  great  heartiness,  therefore,  the 
Captain  once  again  extended  his  enormous  hand  (not  unlike  an  old  block 
in  colour),  and  gave  him  a  grip  that  left  upon  his  smoother  flesh  a  proof 
impression  of  the  chinks  and  crevices  with  which  the  Captain's  palm  was 
liberally  tattoo'd. 

"Farewell  l"  said  the  Captain.  "  I  an*t  a  man  of  many  words,  but  I  take 
it  very  kind  of  you  to  be  so  friendly,  and  above-board.  You  'U  excuse  me 
if  I  've  been  at  all  intruding,  will  you  ?"  said  the  Captain. 

"  Not  at  all,"  returned  the  other. 

"  Thank'ee.  My  berth  an't  very  roomy,"  said  the  Captain,  turning  back 
again,  "  but  it's  tolerable  snug ;  and  if  you  was  to  find  yourself  near  Brig 
Race,  number  nine,  at  any  time— will  you  make  a  note  of  it  ? — and  would 
come  up  stairs,  without  minding  what  was  said  by  the  person  at  the  door, 
I  should  be  proud  to  see  you." 

With  that  hospitable  invitation,  the  Captain  said  "  Grood  day  I  "  and 
walked  out  and  shut  the  door ;  leaving  Mr.  Carker  still  reclining  against 
the  chimney-piece.  In  whose  sly  look  and  watchful  manner ;  in  whose 
false  mouth,  stretched  but  not  laughing ;  in  whose  spotless  cravat  and 
very  whiskers;  even  in  whose  silent  passing  of  his  soft  hand  over  his 
white  linen  and  his  smooth  face ;  there  was  something  desperately  cat-like. 

The  unconscious  Captain  walked  out  in  a  state  of  self-glorification  that 
imparted  quite  a  new  cut  to  the  broad  blue  suit.  "  Stand  by,  Ned !  '*' 
said  the  Captain  to  himself.  "  You  Ve  done  a  little  business  for  the 
youngsters  to-day,  my  lad  I  " 

In  his  exultation,  and  in  his  familiarity,  present  and  prospective,  with 
the  House,  the  Captain,  when  he  reached  the  outer  office,  could  not 
refruin  from  rallying  Mr.  Perch  a  little,  and  asking  him  whether  he 
thought  everybody  was  stiU  engaged.  But  not  to  be  bitter  on  a  man 
who  had  done  his  duty,  the  Captain  whispered  in  his  ear,  that  if  he  felt 
disposed  for  a  glass  of  rum-ana-water,  and  would  follow,  he  would  be 
happy  to  bestow  the  same  upon  him. 

Before  leaving  the  premises,  the  Captain,  somewhat  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  clerks,  looked  round  from  a  central  point  of  view,  and  took  a 
general  survey  of  the  office  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  project  in  which  his 
young  friend  was  nearly  interested.  The  strong-room  excited  his  especial 
admiration ;  but,  that  he  might  not  appear  too  particular,  he  limited 
himself  to  an  approving  glance,  and,  with  a  graceful  recognition  of  the 
clerks  as  a  body,  that  was  fuU  of  politeness  and  patronage,  passed  out 
into  the  court.  Being  promptly  joined  by  Mr.  Perch,  he  conveyed  that 
gentleman  to  the  tavern,  and  fulfilled  his  pledge — hastily,  for  Perdi'stima 
was  precious. 

"  I'll  give  you  for  a  toast,"  said  the  Captain,  "  Wal'r  1" 

«  Who  ?"  submitted  Mr.  Perch. 

*'  Wal'r  1"  repeated  the  Captain,  in  a  voice  of  thunder^ 
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Mr.  Perch,  wlio  seemed  to  remember  having  heard  in  infancy  that  there 
was  once  a  poet  of  that  name,  made  no  objection ;  but  he  was  much 
astonished  at  the  Captain's  coming  into  the  City  to  propose  a  poet ;  indeed 
if  he  had  proposed  to  pot  a  poet's  statue  up — say  Shakespeare's  for 
example — in  a  civic  thoroughfare,  he  could  hardly  have  done  a  greater 
outrage  to  Mr.  Perch's  experience.  On  the  whole,  he  was  such  a  myste- 
rious and  incomprehensible  character,  that  Mr.  Perch  decided  not  to 
mention  him  to  Mrs.  Perch  at  all,  in  case  of  giving  rise  to  any  disagree** 
able  consequences. 

Mysterious  and  incomprehensible  the  Captain,  with  that  lively  sense 
upon  him  of  having  done  a  little  business  for  the  youngsters,  remained  all 
day,  even  to  his  most  intimate  friends ;  and  but  that  Walter  attributed 
lus  winks  and  grins,  and  other  such  pantomimic  reliefs  of  himself,  to  his 
satisfaction  in  the  success  of  their  innocent  deception  upon  old  Sol  Gilk, 
he  would  assuredly  have  betrayed  himself  b^ore  night.  As  it  was,  how- 
ever, he  kept  his  own  secret ;  and  went  home  late  from  the  Instrument- 
maker's  house,  wearing  the  glazed  hat  so  much  on  one  side,  and  carrying 
such  a  beaming  expression  in  his  eyes,  that  Mrs.  MacStinger  (who  might 
have  been  brought  up  at  Doctor  Bllmber's,  she  was  such  a  Boman  matron) 
fortified  herself,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  him,  behind  the  open  street-door, 
and  refused  to  come  out  to  the  contemplation  of  her  blessed  infants,  until 
he  was  securely  lodged  in  his  own  room. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

FATHER  AND   DAUGHTEB. 


There  is  a  hush  through  Mr.  Dombey's  house.  Servants  gliding  up 
and  down  stairs  rustle  but  make  no  sound  of  footsteps.  They  talk 
together  constantly,  and  sit  long  at  meals,  making  much  of  their  meat  and 
dnnk,  and  ei\joying  themselves  after  a  grim  unholy  fashion.  Mrs.  Wickam, 
with  her  eyes  suflfused  with  tears,  relates  melancholy  anecdotes ;  and  tells 
them  how  she  always  said  at  Mrs.  Pipchin's  that  it  would  be  so,  and 
takes  more  table-ale  than  usual,  and  is  vety  sorry  but  sociable.  Cook's 
state  of  mind  is  similar.  She  promises  a  little  fry  for  supper,  and  strug- 
gles about  equally  against  her  feelings  and  the  onions.  Towlinson  begins 
to  think  there 's  a  fate  in  it,  and  wants  to  know  if  anybody  can  tell  him 
of  any  good  that  ever  came  of  living  in  a  comer-bouse.  It  seems  to  aU 
of  them  as  having  happened  a  long  time  ago ;  though  yet  the  child  lies, 
calm  and  beautiful,  upon  his  little  bed. 

Afler  dark  there  come  some  visitors — noiseless  visitors,  with  shoes 
of  felt — who  have  been  there  before ;  and  with  them  comes  that  bed  of 
rest  which  is  so  strange  a  one  for  infant  sleepers.  All  this  time,  the 
bereaved  father  has  not  been  seen  even  by  his  attendant ;  for  he  sits  in  an 
inner  comer  of  his  own  dark  room  when  any  one  is  there,  and  never 
seems  to  move  at  other  times,  except  to  pace  it  to  and  fro.  But  in  the 
morning  it  is  whispered  among  the  household  that  he  was  heard  to  go 


up  stairs  in  the  (kad  night,  and  that  he  stayed  there — ia  the  Aon — ontil 
the  sun  was  shining. 

At  the  offices  in  the  city,  the  groimd-gkss  windows  aie  made  moro 
dim  by  shutters ;  and  while  the  Ughted  hinq>s  iqion  the  desks  are  hatf 
extntgoisked  by  the  day  that  wanders  in,  the  day  is  hsM  extinguished, 
by  the  lamps,  and  an  unusual  gloom  prevails.  These .  ia  not  mudi. 
business  done.  The  ckrks  are  indisposed  to  work;  aud  they  maka 
aaaigiiatious  to  ^t  chops  in  the  afternoon,  and  go  up  the  river.  Perch,  the 
messenger,  stays  long  upon  his  errands ;  and  finds  himself  in  bars  of 
public  houses,  invited  thither  by  fnends,  imd  holding  forth  on  the  unoer- 
tamty  of  human  afiisirs.  He  goes  home  to  Ball's  Fond  earlier  in  the. 
evening  than  usual,  and  treats  Mrs.  Perch  to  a  veal  cutlet  and  Scotch  ale. 
Mr.  Cf^er  the  manager  treats  no  one ;  neither  is  he  treated ;  but  alone  in 
his  own  room  he  shows  his  teeth  all  day ;  and  it  would  seem  that  there 
is  sometlung  gone,  from  Mr.  Corker's  path — same  ohskacLe  removed — 
which  clears  his  way  b^ore  him. 

Now  the  rosy  children  living  opposite  to  Mr.  Bombey's  house, 
peep  from  their  nursery  windows  down  into  the  street;  for  there  are 
four  black  horses  at  his  door,  with  feathers  on  their  heads ;  and  feathers 
tremble  on  the  carriage  that  they  draw ;  and  these,  and  an  array  of  men 
with  scarves  and  staves,  attract  a  crowd.  The  juggler  who  was  going  to 
twirl  the  basin,  puts  his  loose  coat,  on  again  over  lus  fine  dress;  and  his 
trudging  wife,  one-sided  with  her  heavy  baby  in  her  arms,  loiters  to 
see  the  company  come  out.  But  closer  to  her  dingy  breast  she  presses 
her  baby,  when  the  burden  that  is  so  easily  carried  is  borne  forth ;  and 
the  youngest  of  the  rosy  children  at  the  high  window  opposite,  needs  no 
restraining  hand  to  check  her  in  her  glee,,  when,  pointing  with  her 
dimpled  finger,  she  looks  into  her  nurse's  face,  and  asks  '*  What 's  that !  " 

And  now,  among  the  'knot  of  servants  dressed  in  mourning,  and  the 
weefung  women,  Mr.  Pombey  passes  through  the  hall  to  the  other 
carriage  that  is  waiting  to  receive  him.     He  is  not  "  brought  down," 
these  observers  think,  by  sorrow  and  distress  of  mind.     His  walk  is  aa 
erect,  his  bearing  is  as  stiff  as  ever  it  has  been.     He  hides  |^  face  behind 
no  handkerchief,  and  looks  before  him.    But  that  lus  lace  la  something 
sunk  and  rigid,  and  is  pale,  it  bears  the  same  expression  as  of  old.     He 
takes  his  place  within  the  carriage,  and  three  other  gentlemen  follow. 
Then  the  grand  funeral  moves  slowly  down  the  sfcrc^.     The  feathera. 
are  yet  nodding  in  the  distance,  when  the  juggler  has  the  basin  spinning 
on  a  cane,  and  has  the  same  crowd  to  admire  it.    But  the  juggler's  wdfo 
is  less  alert  than  usual  with  the  money-box,  for  a  duld's  bunal  has  aab . 
her  thinking  that  perhaps  the  baby  underneath  her  shabby  shawl  may 
not  grow  up  to  be  a  man,  and  wear,  a  sky-blue  fillet  round  his  head,  and, 
salm(m-ooloured  worsted  drawers,  and  tumble  in  the  mud. 

The  feathers  wind  their  gloomy  way  along  the  streets,  and  come  withiii 
the  sound  of  a  church  .bell.  In  this  same  dmrch,  the  pretty  boy  received 
all  that  will  soon  be  left  of  him  on  earth — a  name.  All  of  him  that  is- 
dead,  th^  lay  there,  near  the  perishable  substanoe  of  his  mo^er.  It  is 
well.  Their  ashes  He  where  Florence  in  her  walka~-oh  londy,  lonely, 
wdka  !—HBay  pass  them  ai^  day. 
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.    The  eerviee  o^er^  aad  the  ck^yfiiwi  withdrawn,  Mr.  Dombey  lookB 
•nmnd,  denumding  in  a  low  voice,  whether  the  person  who  has  beea  re^ 
foeated  to  extend  to  recaiTe  imtnietioBfl  for  the  tablet,  is  thaee  f 
* .  .-89^  im^.  com^  forward,  and  says  "  Tea."     . 

Mr.  Dombey  intimates  where  he  woidd  have  it  placed ;  and  shows  hini, 
.with  lua  hand  npoii  the  widl,  the  shi4»e  and  size ;  and  how  it  is  to  follow 
the  .memorial  to  the  mother.  Then,  with  his  pencil,  he  writes  out  the 
iDscEiption,  and  gives  it.  to  hkn :  adding,  ''I  wish  to  have  it  done  at  onoe/' 

"  It  ahall  be  doae  immediatoly,  sir." 

*'  There  ia  really  no^hmg  to  inscribe  but  name  and  age,  yon  see.'* 

The  man  bowsyglancing  at  the  paper, but  i^ypears  to  hesitate.  Mr.Dombej 
not  observing  bis  hesitation,  turns  away,  and  leads  towards  the  poroh. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  ;"*  a  touch  falls  gently  on  his  mourning  doakj 
/'but  as  you  itiah  it  done  immediatdy,  an.d  it  may  be  put  in  haad  when  I 
get  back—" 

"Well?" 
'  "  Will  you  be  so  good  as  read  it  over  again  P    I  think  there 's  a 
miatake." 

"  Where  P  " 

The  statuary  gives  him  back  the  paper,  and  ppinta  out,  with  his  podcet 
rule,  the  words  "  beloved  and  only  child." 
.    "It8houldbe*8on.'ItMnk.8ir?" 

"  You  are  right.  '  Of  course.     Make  the  correction." 

The  &ther,  with  a' hastier  step,  pursues  his  way  to  the  ooadi.  When 
^e  other  three,  who  follow  closely,  take  their  seats,  his  face  is  hiddenior 
the^  first  time-r-shaded  by  his  doak.  Nor  do  they  see  it  any  more  that 
4ky.  .  He  alights  fiiat,  and  passoa  immediately  into  hia  own  room.  The 
other  mourners  (who  are  only  Mr.  Chick,  and  two  of  the  medical  attend- 
ants) proceed  up-stairs  to  the  drawing-room,  to  be  received  by  Mrs.  Chick 
Bad  Misa  Tox.  .And  what  the  face  is,  in  the  shut-up  chamber  underneath : 
or  what  the  thoughts  are :  what  the  heart  is,  .what  the  contest  or  the 
suffering :  no  one  knows. 

-  The  chief  thing  that  they  know,  bdow-stairs,  in  the  kitehen,  ia  tliat 
<<  it  seems  like  Sunday."  .  They  can  hardly  persuade  themselves  but  that 
ihere  ia  sonething  nnbeoomiing,  if  not  widk^,  in  the  conduct  of  the  peo- 
ple out  of  doors,  who  pursue  their  ordinary  occupations  and  wear  thdr 
every-day  attire.  .  It  is  quite  a  novelty  to  have  the  blinds  up,  and  the 
shutters  open;  and  they  make  themselves  dismally  qomfortable  over 
iMittlea  of  wine,  which  are  freely  broached  aa  on  a  festival.  They  axe  nrach 
indined  to  moffaliae.  Mr.  Towlinson  proposes  with  a  si^,  '*  Amendment 
to  us  aU!"  for  which,  aa  Cook  says  with  another  sigh,  "  There 's  room 
enough,  God  knows."  In  the  evening,  Mrs.  Chick  and  Mias  Tox  take 
to  needkworic  again.  In  the  evening  also,  Mr.  Towlinson  goes  out  to 
take  the  air,  aeoompaided  by  the  housemaid,  who  haa  not  yet  tried  her 
mourning  bonnet.  They  are  very  tender  to  each  other  at  dualgr  street? 
camera,  and  Tonrlinaon  has  visiona  of  leading  an  altered  and  blameless 
cxiatenoe  aa  a  aeriona  gieeii-grocer  m  Oxford  Market. 

There  is  sounder  sleep  and  deeper  nsat  in  Mr.  Dombey's  house  io-nigh4, 
Ihan  there  haa  beeB.ibr.jBany  Jii§^ta..  .13be  morning  son  awakens  tbe  old 
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liouseliold,  settled  down  once  more  in  their  old  ways.  The  rosy  children^ 
opposite,  run  past  with  hoops.  There  is  a  splendid  wedding  in  the 
church.  The  ju^ler's  wife  is  active  with  the  money-box  in  another 
quarter  of  the  town.  The  mason  sings  and  whistles  as  he  chips  oat 
p-A-u-L  in  the  marble  slab  before  him. 

And  can  it  be  that  in  a  world  so  fuU  and  busy,  the  loss  of  one  weak 
creature  makes  a  void  in  any  heart,  so  wide  and  deep  that  nothing  but  the 
width  and  depth  of  vast  eternity  can  fill  it  up !  Florence,  in  her  innocent 
affliction,  might  have  answered  "  Oh  my  brother,  oh  my  dearly  loved  and 
loving  brother  1  Only  friend  and  companion  of  my  slighted  childhood ! 
Could  any  less  idea  shed  the  light  already  dawning  on  your  early  grave,  or 
give  birth  to  the  softened  sorrow  that  is  springing  into  life  beneath  this' 
rain  of  tears  1" 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  who  held  it  as  a  duty  incumbent 
on  her,  to  improve  the  occasion,  "  when  you  are  as  old  as  I  am — " 

"  Which  wiJl  be  the  prime  of  life,"  observed  Miss  Tox. 

"  You  will  then,"  pursued  Mrs.  Chick,  gently  squeezing  Miss  Tox's 
hand,  in  acknowledgment  of  her  friendly  remark,  '*  you  will  then  know 
that  all  grief  is  imavailing,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  submit." 

"  I  w&l  try,  dear  aunt.     I  do  try,"  answered  Florence,  sobbing. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  "  because,  my  love,  as  our 
dear  Miss  Tox-— of  whose  sound  sense  and  excellent  judgment,  there  can- 
not possibly  be  two  opinions — " 

"  My  dear  Louisa,  I  shall  really  be  proud,  soon,"  said  Miss  Tox. 

— "  will  tell  you,  and  confirm  by  her  experience,"  pursued  Mrs.  Chick, 
"  we  are  called  upon  on  all  occasions  to  make  an  effort.  It  is  required  of 
us.  If  any — ^my  dear,"  turning  to  Miss  Tox,  "  I  want  a  word.  Mis-* 
Mis—" 

Demeanour?"  suggested  Miss  Tox. 

No,  no,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Chick.     **  How  can  you  I   Goodness  me,  it 's 
on  the  end  of  my  tongue.    Mis — " 

"  Placed  affection  ?"  suggested  Miss  Tox,  timidly. 

"  Good  gracious,  Lucretia!"  returned  Mrs.  Chick,  ''How  very  mon- 
slrous !  Misanthrope,  is  the  word  I  want.  The  ideal  Misplaced 
affection  I  I  say,  if  any  misanthrope  were  to  put,  in  my  presence,  the 
question  *  Why  were  we  bomP*  I  should  reply,  *  To  make  an  effort.' " 

"  Very  good  indeed,"  said  Miss  Tox,  much  impressed  by  the  originality 
of  the  sentiment.    **  Very  good." 

*'  Unhappily,"  pin-sued  Mrs.  Chick,  "  we  have  a  warning  under  our 
own  eyes.  We  have  but  too  much  reason  to  suppose,  my  dear  child,  that 
if  an  effort  had  been  made  in  time,  in  this  family,  a  train  of  the  most 
tryiQg  and  distressing  circumstances  might  have  been  avoided.  Nothing 
shall  ever  persuade  me,"  observed  the  good  matron,  with  a  resolute  air, 
**  but  that  if  that  effort  had  been  made  by  poor  dear  Fanny,  the  poor  dear 
darling  child  would  at  least  have  had  a  stronger  constitution."  ^ 

Mrs.  Chick  abandoned  herself  to  her  feelings  for  half  a  moment ;  but, 
as  a  practical  illustration  of  her  doctrine,  brought  hersdf  up  short,  in  the 
middUe  of  a  sob,  and  went  on  again. 
*'  Therefore,  Florence,  pray  let  us  see  that  you  have  some  strength  of 
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mind,  and  do  not  selfishly  aggravate  the  distress  in  which  your  poor  papa 
is  plunged." 

"  Dear  aunt ! "  said  Florence,  kneeling  quickly  down  before  her,  that 
she  might  the  better  and  more  earnestly  look  into  her  face.  "  Tell  me 
more  about  Papa.    Pray  tell  me  about  him  I   Is  he  quite  heart-broken?" 

Miss  Tox  was  of  a  tender  nature,  and  there  was  something  in  this 
appeal  that  moved  her  very  much.  Whether  she  saw  in  it  a  succession, 
on  the  part  of  the  neglected  child,  to  the  affectionate  concern  so  often 
expressed  by  her  dead  brother— or  a  love  that  sought  to  twine  itself  about 
the  heart  tlmt  had  loved  him,  and  that  could  not  bear  to  be  shut  out  from 
sympathy  with  such  a  sorrow,  in  such  sad  community  of  love  and  grief — 
or  whether  she  only  recognised  the  earnest  and  devoted  spirit  which, 
although  discarded  and  repulsed,  was  wrung  with  tenderness  long  unre- 
turned,  and  in  the  waste  and  solitude  of  tMs  bereavement  cried  to  him 
to  seek  a  comfort  in  it,  and  to  give  some,  by  some  small  response — what- 
ever may  have  been  her  understanding  of  it,  it  moved  Miss  Tox.  For  the 
moment  she  forgot  the  majesty  of  Mrs.  Chick,  and,  patting  Florence 
hastily  on  the  cheek,  turned  aside  and  suffered  the  tears  to  gush  from  her 
^es,  without  waiting  for  a  lead  from  that  wise  matron. 

Mrs.  Chick  herself  lost,  for  a  moment,  the  presence  of  mind  on  which 
she  so  much  prided  herself;  and  remained  mute,  looking  on  the  beautiful 
young  face  that  had  so  long,  so  steadily,  and  patiently,  been  timied 
towards  the  little  bed.  But  recovering  her  voice — ^which  was  syifeny- 
mous  with  her  presence  of  mind,  indeed  they  were  one  and  the  same 
thing — she  replied  with  dignity : 

*'  Florence,  my  dear  child,  your  poor  papa  is  peculiar  at  times ;  and  to 
question  me  about  him»  is  to  question  me  upon  a  subject  which  I  really  do 
not  pretend  to  xmderstand.  I  believe  I  have  as  much  influence  with  your 
papa  as  anybody  has.  StiQ,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  he  has  said  very  little 
to  me ;  and  that  I  have  only  seen  him  once  or  twice  for  a  minute  at  a 
time,  and  indeed  have  hardly  seen  him  then,  for  his  room  has  been  dark. 
I  have  said  to  your  papa  *  Paul ! ' — ^that  is  the  exact  expression  I  used — 
'Paul!  why  do  you  not  take  something  stimulating?'  Your  papa's 
reply  has  always  been,  '  Louisa,  have  the  goodness  to  leave  me.  I  want 
nothing.  I  am  better  by  myself.'  If  I  was  to  be  put  upon  my  oath 
to-morrow,  Lucretia,  before  a  magistrate,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  "  I  have  no 
doubt  I  could  venture  to  swear  to  those  identical  words." 

Miss  Tox  expressed  her  admiration  by  saying,  ''  My  Louisa  is  ever 
methodical ! " 

"In  short,  Florence,"  resumed  her  aunt,"  literally  nothing  has  passed 
between  your  poor  papa  and  myself,  until  to-day ;  when  I  mentioned  to 
your  papa  that  Sir  Bamet  and  Lady  Skettles  had  written  exceedingly 

kind  notes— our  sweet  boy  I    Lady  Skettles  loved  him  like  a ^where's 

my  pocket  handkerchief! " 

Miss  Tox  produced  one. 

"Exceedingly  kind  notes,  proposing  that  you  should  visit  them  for 
change  of  scene.  Mentioning  to  your  papa  that  I  thought  Miss  Tox  and 
myself  might  now  go  home  (in  which  he  quite  agreed),  I  inquired  if  he 
had  any  objection  to  your  accepting  this  invitation.  He  said,  'No 
Louisa,  not  the  least ! ' " 
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Morenoe  raiBed  her  tckflbl  eyes. 

"  At  the  same  time,  if  you  would  prefer  staying  here,  IWenoe,  to 
paying  this  visit  at  present,  or  to  going  home  with  me— ^^ — ** 

"  I  should  much  prefer  it,  aunt,"  was  the  faint  rejoinder. 

"  Why  then,  child,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  "  you  can.  It  *s  a  strange  dioioe, 
I  must  say.  But  you  always  were  strange.  Anybody  else  at  your  time  of 
life,  and  after  what  has  passed— nny  dear  Miss  Tok,  I  hare  lost  my  pocket- 
handkerchief  again^ — ^would  be  glad  to  leave  here,  one  would  suppose." 

**  I  should  not  like  to  feel,"  said  Florence,  '*  as  if  the  house  was  avoided. 
I  should  not  like  to  think  that  the — ^his — the  rooms  up^stairs  were  quite 
empty  and  dreary,  aunt.  I  would  rather  stay  here,  for  the  present.  Oh 
my  brother !  oh  my  brother  I" 

It  was  a  natural  emotion,  not  to  be  suppressed ;  and  it  would  make  way 
even  between  the  fingers  of  the  hands  with  which  she  covered  np  her  face. 
The  overcharged  and  heavy-laden  breast  must  sometimes  have  that  vent^ 
or  the  poor  wounded  soUtary  heart  within  it  would  have  fluttered  like  a 
bird  wi&  broken  wings,  and  sunk  down  in  the  dust. 
'  "  Well,  (AuXd  1 "  said  Mrs.  Chick,  after  a  pause.  **  I  wouldn't  on  any 
account  say  anything  unkind  to  you,  and  that  I  'm  sure  you  know.  Yott 
will  remain  here,  then,  and  do  exactly  as  you  like.  No  one  will  interfere 
with  you,  Florence,  or  wish  to  interfere  with  you,  I  'm  sure." 

Horenoe  shook  her  head  in  sad  assent. 

'^  had  no  sooner  begun  to  advise  your  poor  papa  that  he  really  ought 
to  seek  some  distraction  and  restoration  in  a  temporary  chfltoge,"  said  Mrs. 
Chick,  ''  than  he  told  me  he  had  already  formed  the  intention  of  going  into 
the  oountry  for  a  short  time.  I  'm  sure  I  hope  he  '11  go  'veiy  socm.  He 
can't  go  too  soon.  But  I  suppose  there  are  some  arrangements  connected 
with  his  private  papers  and  so  forth,  consequent  on  the  affliction  that  has 
tried  us  all  so  much — I  can't  think  what 's  become  of  mine:  Lueretialend 
me  yours  my  dear — ^that  may  occupy  him  for  one  or  two  evenings"  in  hie 
own  room.  Your  papa 's  a  Dombey,  child,  if  ever  there  was  one,"  said 
Mrs.  Chick,  drying  both  her  eyes  at  once  with  great  care  oil  opposite  comers 
of  Miss  Tox's  handkerchief.  "  He  '11  make  an  eff!^.  There 's  no  fear 
of  Mm." 

''Is  there  nothing,  aunt,"  asked  Florence,  trembling,  "  I  might 
do  to " . 

"  Lord,  my  dear  child,"  inteiposed  Mrs.  Chick,  hastily,  "  vAat  are  you 
talking  about?  If  your  papa  said  to  Me — I  have  given  you  his  exact 
words,  *  Louisa  I  want  nothing ;  I  am  better  by  myself '-—what  do  yoti 
think  he  'd  say  to  you?  You  mustn't  show  yourself  to  him,  child.  Don't 
dream  of  such  a  tlung." 

«•  Aunt,"  said  Florence,  "  I  will  go  and  lie  down  in  my  bed." 

Mrs.  Chick  approved  <k  this  resolution,  and  dismissed  her  with  a  kiss. 
But  Miss  Tox,  on  a  faint  pretence  of  looking  for  the  mislaid  handkerchief, 
went  up-stairs  after  her ;  and  tried  in  a  few  stolen  minutes  to  comfort  her, 
in  spite  of  great  discouragement  from  Susan  Nipper.  For  Miss  Nipper, 
in  her  burning  zeal,  disparaged  Miss  Tox  as  a  crocodile ;  yet  her  sympathy 
seemed  genuine,  and  had  at  least  the  vantage-ground  of  disinterestedness 
— ^there  was  little  favour  to  be  won  by  it. 
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And  was  tliere  ne  one  nearer  and  dearer  than  Susan,  to  upKoId  the 
striving  heart  in  its  anguish  P  Was  there  no  other  neok  to  elasp ;  no  other 
&oe  to  torn  to ;  no  one  else  to  say  a  soothing  word  ta  such  deep  soitiow  P 
Was  Florence  so  alone  in  the  bleak  world  that  nothing  else  remained  to 
her  ?  Nothing.  Stricken  niiotherless  and  brotherless  at  once — ^for  in  the 
loss  of  little  Panl,  that  first  and  greatest  loss  fell  heavily  upon  her — ^this 
was  the  only  help  the  had.  Oh,  who  can  tell  how  much  she  needed  help 
at  first  1 

At  first,  when  the  house  subsided  into  its  accustomed  course,  and  they 
had  all  gone  away,  except  the  servants,  and  her  father  shut  up  in  his  own 
jfxma,  Fkirence  oould  do  nothing  but  weep,  and  wander  up  and  down, 
and  sometimes,  in  a  sadden  pang  of  desolate  remembrance,  fiy  to  her  owli 
chamber,  wring  her  hands^  lay  her  face  down  on  her  bed,  and  know  no 
consolation :  nothing  but  the  bitterness  and  cruelty  of  grief.  This  eom- 
monfy  ensued  upon  the  recognition  of  some  spot  or  object  very  tenderly 
associated  with  him ;  and  it  made  the  miserable  house,  at  first,  a  place  of 
agony. 

But  it  is  not.in  the  nature  of  pure  love  to  bum  so  fiercely  and  unkindly 
long.  The  flame  that  in  its  grosser  composition  has  the  taint  of  earth, 
may  prey  upon  the  breast  that  gives  it  shelter  ;  but  the -sacred  fire  from 
heaven,  is  as  gentle  in  the  heart,  as  when  it  rested  on  the  heade  of  the 
assembled  twelve,  and  showed  each  man  his  brother,  brightened  and 
unhurt.  The  image  conjured  up,  there  soon  returned  the  placid  face^  the 
softened  voice,  the  loving  looks,  the  quiet  trustfulness  and  peace ;  and 
Florence,  though  she  wept  still,  wept  more  tranquilly,  and  courted  the 
remembrance. 

It  was  not  voy  long  before  the  golden  water,  dancing  on  the  wall,  in  the 
eld  place  at  the  old  serene  time,  had  her  calm  eyes  fixed  upon  it  as  it 
ebbed  away.  It  was  not  very  long  before  that  room  again  knew  her,  often ; 
sitting  there  alone,  as  patient  and  as  mild  as  when  she  had  watched  beside 
the  little  bed.  When  any  sharp  sense  of  its  being  empty  smote  upon  her, 
she  could  kned  beside  it,  and  pray  God — it  was  the  pouring  out  of  her 
fidl  heart — ^to  let  one  angel  love  her  and  remember  her. 

It  was  not  very  long,  before,  in  the  midst  of  the  dismal  house  so  wide 
and  dreary,  her  low  voice  in  the  twilight,  slowly  and  stopping  sometimes, 
touched  the  old  air  to  which  he  had  so  often  listened,  with  his  drooping 
head  upon  her  arm.  And  after  that,  and  when  it  was  quite  dark,  a  little 
strain  of  music  trembled  in  the  room :  so  softly  played  and  sung,  that  it 
was  m<Mre  like  the  mournful  recollection  of  what  she  had  done  at  his 
request  on  that  last  night,  than  the  reality  repeated.  But  it  was  repeated, 
often — ^veiy  often,  in  the  shadowy  solitude ;  and  broken  murmurs  of  the 
strain  still  trembled  on  the  keys,  when  the  sweet  voice  was  hushed  in 
tears. 

Thus  she  gained  heart  to  look  upon  the  work  with  which  her  fingers  had 
been  busy  by  his  side  on  the  sea-shore ;  and  thus  it  was  not  very  long 
before  she  took  to  it  again — with  something  of  a  human  love  for  it,  as 
if  it  had  been  sentient  and  had  known  him ;  and,  sitting  in  a  window, 
near  her  mother's  picture,  in  the  unused  room  so  long  deserted,  wore  away 
the  thoughtful  hours. 
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Why  did  the  dark  eyes  turn  so  often  from  this  work  to  where  the  rosy 
childr^  lived  ?  They  were  not  inuuediately  suggestiye  of  her  loss ;  for 
they  were  all  girls  :  four  little  sisters.  But  they  were  motherless  like  her 
— and  had  a  father. 

It  was  easy  to  know  when  he  had  gone  out  and  was  expected  home,  for 
the  elder  child  was  always  dressed  and  waiting  for  him  at  the  drawing- 
room  window,  or  in  the  balcony ;  and  when  he  appeared,  her  expectant 
face  lighted  up  with  joy,  while  the  others  at  the  high  window,  and  always 
on  the  watch  too,  clapped  their  hands,  and  drummed  them  on  the  siU,  and 
called  to  him.  The  elder  child  would  come  down  to  the  hall,  and  put  her 
hand  in  his,  and  lead  him  up  the  stairs ;  and  Florence  would  see  her  after- 
wards sitting  by  his  side,  or  on  his  knee,  or  hanging  coaxingly  about  his 
neck  and  talking  to  him :  and  though  they  were  always  gay  together, 
he  would  often  watch  her  face  as  if  he  thought  her  like  her  mother  that  was 
dead.  Florence  would  sometimes  look  no  more  at  this,  and  bursting  into 
tears  would  hide  behind  the  curtain  as  if  she  were  fHghtened,  or  would 
hurry  from  the  window.  Yet  she  could  not  help  returning ;  and  her  work 
would  soon  fall  unheeded  from  her  hands  again. 

It  was  the  house  that  had  been  empty,  years  ago.  It  had  remained  so 
for  a  long  time.  At  last,  and  while  she  had  been  away  from  home,  this 
family  had  taken  it ;  and  it  was  repaired  and  newly  painted ;  and  there 
were  birds  and  flowers  about  it ;  and  it  looked  yery  different  from  its  old 
self.  But  she  never  thought  of  the  house.  The  children  and  their  father 
were  all  in  all. 

When  he  had  dined,  she  could  see  them,  through  the  open  windows,  go 
down  with  their  governess  or  nurse,  and  cluster  round  the  table ;  and  in 
the  still  summer  weather,  the  sound  of  their  childish  voices  and  dear 
laughter  would  come  ringing  across  the  street,  into  the  drooping  air  of 
the  room  in  which  she  sat.  Then  they  would  dimb  and  clamber  up  stairs 
with  him,  and  romp  about  him  on  the  sofa,  or  groupe  themselves  at  his 
knee,  a  very  nosegay  of  little  faces,  while  he  seemed  to  tell  them  some 
story.  Or  they  would  come  running  out  into  the  balcony ;  and  then  Flo- 
rence would  hide  herself  quickly,  lest  it  should  check  them  in  their  joy, 
to  see  her  in  her  black  dress,  sitting  there  alone. 

The  elder  child  remained  with  her  father  when  the  rest  had  gone  away, 
and  made  his  tea  for  him — happy  little  housekeeper  she  was  then ! — and 
sat  conversing  with  him,  sometimes  at  the  window,  sometimes  in  the  room, 
until  the  candles  came.  He  made  her  his  companion,  though  she  was 
some  years  younger  than  Florence;  and  she  could  be  as  staid  and 
pleasantly  demiure  with  her  little  book  or  work-box,  as  a  woman.  When 
they  had  candles,  Florence  from  her  own  dark  room  was  not  afraid  to  look 
again.  But  when  the  time  came  for  the  child  to  say  '*  GKx)d  night, 
papa,"  and  go  to  bed,  Florence  w^ould  sob  and  tremble  as  she  raised  her 
face  to  him,  and  could  look  no  more. 

Though  still  she  would  turn,  again  and  again,  before  going  to  bed 
herself,  from  the  simple  air  that  had  lulled  him  to  rest  so  often,  long  ago, 
and  from  the  other  low  soft  broken  strain  of  music,  back  to  that  house. 
But  that  she  ever  thought  of  it,  or  watched  it,  was  a  secret  which  she  kept 
within  her  own  young  breast. 
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And  did  tliat  breast  of  Florence — ^Florence,  so  ingenuous  and  true — 
so  worthy  of  the  love  that  he  had  borne  her,  and  had  whispered  in  his 
last  faint  words — whose  guileless  heart  was  mirrored  in  the  beauty  of  her 
face,  and  breathed  in  every  accent  of  her  gentle  voice — did  tha^young 
breast  hold  any  other  secret  ?    Yes.     One  more. 

When  no  one  in  the  house  was  stirring,  and  the  lights  were  all 
extinguished,  she  would  soflly  leave  her  own  room,  and  with  noiseless 
feet  descend  the  stair-case^  and  approach  her  father's  door.  Against  it, 
scarcely  breathing,  she  would  rest  her  face  and  head,  and  press  her  lips, 
in  the  yearning  of  her  love.  She  orouched  upon  the  cold  stone  floor 
outside  it,  every  night,  to  listen  even  for  his  breath ;  and  in  her  one 
absorbing  wish  to  be  allowed  to  show  him  some  affection,  to  be  a  consola- 
tion to  him,  to  win  him  over  to  the  endurance  of  some  tenderness  from 
her,  his  solitary  child,  she  would  have  knelt  down  at  his  feet,  if  she  had 
dared,  in  humble  supplication. 

No  one  knew  it.  No  one  thought  of  it.  The  door  was  ever  closed, 
and  he  shut  up  within.  He  went  out  once  or  twice,  and  it  was  said  in 
the  house  that  he  was  very  soon  going  on  his  country  journey ;  but  he 
lived  in  those  rooms,  and  lived  alone,  and  never  saw  her,  or  inqidrcd  for 
her.     Perhaps  he  did  not  even  know  that  she  was  in  the  house. 

One  day,  about  a  week  after  the  funeral,  Florence  was  sitting  at  her 
work,  when  Susan  <ippeared,  with  a  face  htdf  laughing  and  half  crying,  to 
announce  a  visitor. 

"  A  visitor !  To  me,  Susan  V*  said  Florence,  looking  up  in  astonish- 
ment. ^ 

"  Well,  it  M  a  wonder,  ain't  it  now  Miss  Floy,"  said  Susan ;  "  but  I 
wish  you  had  a  many  visitors,  I  do,  indeed,  for  you'd  be  all  the  better 
for  it,  and  it 's  my  opinion  that  the  sooner  you  ana  me  goes  even  to  them 
old  Skettleses,  Miss,  the  better  for  both,  I  may  not  wish  to  live  in  crowds. 
Miss  Floy,  but  still  I  'm  not  a  oyster." 

'    To  do  Miss  Nipper  justice,  she  spoke  more  for  her  young  mistress  than 
heirself ;  and  her  face  showed  it. 

**  But  the  visitor,  Susan,"  said  Florence. 

Susan,  with  an  hysterical  explosion  that  was  as  much  a  laugh  as  a  sob, 
and  as  much  a  sob  as  a  laugh,  answered, 

"Mr.  Toots!" 

The  smile  that  appeared  on  Florence's  face  passed  from  it  in  a  moment, 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  But  at  any  rate  it  was  a  smile,  and  that 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  Miss  Nipper. 

"  My  own  feelings  exactly,  Miss  Floy,"  said  Susan,  putting  her  apron 
to  her  ''s,  and  shaking  her  head.  ''  Immediately  I  see  that  Innocent  in 
the  Hall,  Miss  Floy,.  I  Wst  out  laughing  first,  and  then  I  choked." 

Susan  Nipper  involuntarily  proceeded  to  do  the  like  again  on  the  spot. 
In  the  meantime  Mr.  Toots,  who  had  come  up  stairs  after  her,  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  effect  he  produced,  announced  himself  with  his  knuckles  on 
the  door,  and  walked  in  very  briskly. 

"  How  dy'e  do.  Miss  IXmbey  ?"  said  Mr.  Toots.  "  I'm  very  well  I 
thank  you ;  how  are  you  ?" 

Mr.  Toots — than  whom  there  were  few  better  fellows  in  the  world,  though 
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there  may  have  been  one  or  two  brighter  spirits — had  laboriously  invented 
this  long  burst  of  discourse  with  the  view  of  relieving  the  feelings  both  of 
Florence  and  himself.  But  finding  that  he  had  run  through  his  property, 
as  it  v^re,  in  an  injudicious  manner,  by  squandering  the  whole  before  taking 
a  chair,  or  before  Florence  had  uttered  a  word,  or  before  he  had  well  got 
in  at  the  door,  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  begin  again. 

"  How  dy'e  do,  Miss  Dombey  ?"  said  Mr.  Toots.  "  I  *m  very  well,  I 
thank  you  ;  how  are  you  ?" 

Florence  gave  him  her  hand,  and  said  she  was  very  welL 

"  I  'ra  very  well  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  taking  a  chair.  "  Very  well 
indeed,  I  am.  I  don't  remember,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  ailer  reflecting  a  little, 
"that  I  was  ever  better,  thank  you." 

"  It  *s  very  kind  of  you  to  come,"  said  Florence,  taking  up  her  work. 
"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you." 

Mr.  Toots  responded  with  a  chuckle.  Thinking  that  might  be  too  lively, 
he  corrected  it  with  a  sigh.  Thinking  that  might  be  too  melancholy,  he 
corrected  it  with  a  chuckle.  Not  thoroughly  pleasing  himself  with  eithei* 
mode  of  reply,  he  breathed  hard. 

"  You  were  very  kind  to  my  dear  brother,"  said  Florence,  obeying  her 
own  natural  impulse  to  relieve  him  by  saying  so.  "  He  often  talked  to 
me  about  you." 

"Oh,  it 's  of  no  consequence,"  said  Mr.  Toots  hastily.   "Warm,  ain't  it  ?" 

"  It  is  beautiful  weather,"  replied  Florence. 

"  It  agrees  with  me/**  said  Mr.  Toots.  "  I  don't  think  I  ever  was  so 
well  as  I  find  myself  at  present,  I'm  obliged  to  you." 

After  stating  this  curious  and  unexpected  fact,  Mr.  Toots  fell  into  a  deep 
well  of  silence. 

"  You  have  left  Doctor  Blimber's,  I  think  ?"  said  Florence,  trying  to 
help  him  out. 

"  I  should  hope  so,"  returned  Mr.  Toots.     And  tumbled  in  again. 

He  remained  at  the  bottom,  apparently  drowned,  for  at  least  ten  mi- 
nutes.    At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  he  suddenly  floated^  and  said, 

"  Well  I  Grood  morning,  Miss  Dombey." 

"  Are  you  going  ?"  asked  Florence,  rising. 

"  I  don't  know,  though.  No,  not  just  at  present,"  said  Mr.  Toot5, 
sitting  down  again,  most  unexpectedly.^  "  The  fact  is — ^I  say.  Miss 
Dombey!" 

"  Don't  be  afraid  to  speak  to  me,"  said  Florence,  with  a  quiet  smile. 
"  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  talk  about  my  brother." 

"  Would  you,  though,"  retorted  Mr.  Toots,  with  sympathy  in  evei-y 
fibre  of  his  otherwise  expressionless  face.  "  Poor  Dombey  !  I'm  sure  I 
never  thought  that  Burgess  &  Co. — fashionable  tailors  Ot)ttt  very  dear), 
that  we  used  to  talk  about — ^would  make  this  suit  of  clothes  for  such  a 
purpose."  Mr.  Toots  was  dressed  in  mourning.  "  Poor  Dombey ! 
I  say !  Miss  Dombey  1"  blubbered  Toots. 

"  Yes,"  said  Florence. 

"  There's  a  friend  he  took  to  very  much  at  last.  I  thought  you'd  Uke  to 
have  him,  perhaps,  as  a  sort  of  keepsake.  You  remember  his  remember- 
ing Diogenes?" 
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"  Oh  yes  1  oh  yes  I"  cried  Florence. 

"  Poor  Dombey  I  So  do  I,"  said  Mr.  Toots. 

Mr.  Toots,  seeing  Florence  in  tears,  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  be- 
yond this  point,'  and  had  nearly  tumbled  into  the  well  again.  But  a 
chuckle  saved  him  on  the  brink. 

**  I  say,'*  he  proceeded,  "  Miss  Dombey !  I  could  have  had  him  stolen 
for  ten  shillings,  if  they  hadn't  given  him  up:  and  I  would :  but  they 
were  glad  to  get  rid  of  him,  I  tMnk.  If  you'd  like  to  have  him,  he's  at 
the  door.  I  brought  him  on  purpose  for  you.  He  ain't  a  lady'^  dog, 
you  know,"  said  l£r.  Toots,  "  button  won't  mind  that,  will  you?" 

In  fact,  Diogenes  was  at  that  moment,  as  they  presently  ascertained 
from  looking  down  into  the  street,  staring  through  the  window  of  a 
hackney  cabriolet,  into  whid>,  ior  Qonveyance  to  that  spot,  he  had  been 
eosnar^,  on  a  false  pretence  of  rats  among  the  straw.  Sooth  to  say,  he 
was  as  uidike  a  lady's  dog  as  dog  might  be ;  and  in  his  gruff  anxiety  to 
get  out  presented  an  appearance  sufficiently  unpromising,  as  he  gave  short 
yelps  out  of  one  side  of  his  mouth,  and  overbalancing  himself  by  the  in- 
tensity of  every  one  of  those  efforts,  tumbled  down  into  the  straw,  and 
then  sprang  panting  up  again,  putting  out  his  tongue,  as  if  he  had  come 
express  to  a  Dispensary  to  be  examined  for  his  health. 

^ut  though  Diogenes  was  as  ridiculous  a  dog  as*  one  would  meet  with 
on  a  summer's  day ;  a  blundering,  ill-favoured,  clumsy,  bullet-headed  dog, 
eontinuatly  acting  on  a  wrong  idea  that  there  was  an  enemy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, whom  it  was  meritorious  to  bark  at ;  and  though  he  was  far  from 
good-tempered,  and  certidnly  was  not  clever,  and  had  hair  ail  over  his 
eyes,  and  a  comic  nose,  and  an  inconsistent  tail,  and  a  gruff  voice ;  he  was 
dearer  to  Florence,  in  virtue  of  that  parting  remembrance  of  him  and 
that  request  that  he  might  be  taken  care  of,  than  the  most  valuable  and 
beautiful  of  his  kind.  So  dear,  indeed,  was  this  same  ugly  Diogenes, 
•and  so  welcome  to  her,  tbat  she  took  the  jewelled  hand  of  Mr.  Toots  and 
kissed  it  in  her  gratitude.  And  when  Diogenes,  released,  came  tearing 
up  the  stairs  and  boimdng  into  the  room  (such  a  business  as  there 
was,  first,  to  get  him  out  of  the  cabriolet !),  dived  under  all  the  furni- 
ture, and  wound  a  long  iron  chain,  that  dangled  from  his  neck,  round  legs 
of  chairs  and  tables,  and  then  tugged  at  it  until  his  eyes  became  unnatu- 
rally visible,  in  consequence  of  their  neai'ly  starting  out  of  his  head ;  and 
when  he  growled  at  Mr.  Toots,  who  affected  familiarity ;  and  went  pell- 
mell  at  Towlinson,  morally  convinced  that  he  was  the  enemy  whom  he  had 
barked  at  rouiid  the  comer  all  his  life  and  had  never  seen  yet ;  Florence 
was  as  pleased  with  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  miracle  of  discretion. 

Mr.  Toots  was  so  overjoyed  by  the  success  of  his  present,  and  was  so 
delighted  to  see  Florence  bending  down  over  Diogenes,  smoothing  his  coarse 
back  with  her  little  deUcate  hand — ^Diogenes  graciously  allowing  it  from  the 
first  moment  of  their  acquaintance — that  he  felt  it  difficult  to  take  leave, 
and  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  much  longer  time  in  making  up  his 
mind  to  do  so,  if  he  had  not  been  assisted  by  Diogenes  himself,  who  sud- 
denly took  it  into  his  Head  to  bay  Mr.  Toots,  and  to  make  short  runs  at 
him  with  his  mouth  open.  Not  exactly  seeing  his  way  to  the  end  of  these 
demonstrations,  and  sensible  that  they  placed  the  pantaloons  constructed 
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by  the  art  of  Burgess  &  Co.  in  jeopardjr,  Mr-  Toots,  with  chuckles, 
lapsed  out  at  the  door :  by  which,  after  looking  in  again  two  or  three  times 
without  any  object  at  all,  and  being  on  each  occasion  greeted  with  a  fresh 
run  from  Diogenes,  he  finally  took  himself  off  and  got  away. 

*'  Come,  then,  Di  1  Dear  Di !  Make  friends  with  your  new  mistress. 
Let  us  love  each  other,  Di ! "  said  Florence,  fondling  his  shaggy  head. 
And  Di,  the  rough  and  gruff,  as  if  his  hairy  hide  were  pervious  to  the  tear 
that  dropped  upon  it,  and  his  dog's  heart  melted  as  it  fell,  put  his  nose  up 
to  her  face,  and  swore  fidelity. 

Diogenes  the  man  did  not  speak  plainer  to  Alexander  the  Great  than 
Diogenes  the  dog  spoke  to  Florence.  He  subscribed  to  the  offer  of  his 
little  mistress  cheerfully,  and  devoted  himself  to  her  service.  A  banquet 
was  immediately  provided  for  him  in  a  comer ;  and  when  he  had  eaten  and 
drunk  his  fill,  he  went  to  the  window  where  Florence  was  sitting,  looking 
on,  rose  up  on  his  hind  legs,  with  his  awkward  fore  paws  on  her  shoul- 
ders, licked  her  face  and  hands,  nestled  his  great  head  against  her  heart, 
and  wagged  his  tail  till  he  was  tired.  Finally,  Diogenes  coUed  himself  up 
at  her  feet,  and  went  to  sleep. 

Although  Miss  Nipper  was  nervous  in  regard  of  dogs,  and  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  come  into  the  room  with  her  skirts  carefuUy  coUected  about  her,  as 
if  she  were  crossing  a  brook  on  stepping-stones;  also  to  utter  little 
sci'eams  and  stand  up  on  chairs  when  Diogenes  stretched  himself;  she  was 
in  her  own  manner  affected  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Toots,  and  cotdd  not 
see  Florence  so  alive  to  the  attachment  and  society  of  this  rude  friend  of 
little  Paul's,  without  some  mental  comments  thereupon  that  brought  the 
water  to  her  eyes.  Mr.  Dombey,  as  a  part  of  her  reflections,  may  have 
been,  in  the  association  of  ideas,  connected  with  the  dog;  but,  at  any  rate, 
after  observing  Diogenes  and  his  mistress  all  the  evening,  and  after  exerting 
herself  with  much  good  will  to  provide  Diogenes  a  bed  in  an  ante- 
chamber outside  his  mistress's  door,  she  said  hurriedly  to  Florence,  before 
leaving  her  for  the  night : 

"  Your  Pa 's  a  going  off,  Miss  Floy,  to-morrow  morning." 

"  To-morrow  morning,  Susan?  ** 

"  Yes,  Miss ;  that 's  the  orders.     Early." 

"  Do  you  know,"  asked  Florence,  without  looking  at  her,  "  where  Papa 
is  going,  Susan  P  " 

"  Not  exactly.  Miss.  He 's  going  to  meet  that  precious  Miyor  first, 
and  I  must  say,  if  I  was  acquainted  with  any  Migor  myself  (whidi  Heavens 
forbid),  it  jshouldn't  be  a  blue  one !  " 

"  Hu9h,  Susan !  "  urged  Florence  gently. 

"Well,  Miss  Floy,"  returned  Miss  Nipper,  who  was  full  of  burning 
indignation,  and  minded  her  stops  even  less  than  usual.  "  I  can't  help  it, 
^ue  he  is,  and  while  I  was  a  Christian,  although  humble,  I  would  have 
natural-coloured  friends,  or  none." 

It  appeared  from  what  she  added  and  had  gleaned  down  stairs,  that 
Mrs.  Chick  had  proposed  the  Major  for  Mr.  Dombey's  companion,  and 
that  Mr.  Dombey,  after  some  hesitation^  had  invited  lum. 

"  Talk  of  him  being  a  change,  indeed  1 "  observed  Miss  Nipper  to  herself 
with  boundless  oontmpt.     "  If  he 's  a  change,  give  me  a  constancy." 

''  Good  night,  Susan,"  said  Florence. 
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*'  (rood  nigltt,  my  darling  dear  Miss  Floy." 

Her  tone  of  commiseration  smote  the  chord  so  often  roughly  touched, 
but  never  listened  to  while  she  or  any  one  looked  on.  Florence  left  alone, 
laid  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  pressing  the  other  over  her  swelling 
heart,  held  free  communication  with  her  sorrows. 

It  was  a  wet  night ;  and  the  melancholy  rain  fell  pattering  and  drop* 
ping  with  aweary  sound.  A  sluggish  wind  was  blowing,  and  went  moan- 
ing round  the  house,  as  if  it  were  in  pain  or  grid!,  A  shrill  noise 
quivered  through  the  trees.  While  she  sat  weeping,  it  grew  late,  and  dreary 
midnight  tolled  out  from  the  steeples. 

Florence  was  little  more  than  a  child  in  years — ^not  yet  fourteen — and 
the  loneliness  and  gloom  of  such  an  hour  in  the  great  house  where  Death 
had  lately  made  its  own  tremendous  devastation,  might  have  set  an  older 
fancy  brooding  on  vague  terrors.  But  her  innocent  imagination  was  too 
full  of  one  theme  to  admit  them.  Nothing  wandered  in  her  thoughts  but 
love — a  wandering  love,  indeed,  and  castaway — ^but  turning  always  to 
her  father. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  dropping  of  the  rain,  the  moaning  of  the 
wind,  the  shuddering  of  the  trees,  the  striking  of  the  solemn  clocks,  that 
shook  this  one  thought,  or  diminished  its  interest.  Her  recollections  of 
the  dear  dead  boy — and  they  were  never  absent — were  itself;  the  same 
thing.  And  oh,  to  be  shut  out :  to  be  so  lost :  never  to  have  looked  into 
her  Mher's  face  or  touched  him,  since  that  hour ! 

She  could  not  go  to  bed,  poor  child,  and  never  had  gone  yet,  since  then, 
without  making  her  nightly  pilgrimage  to  his  door.  It  would  have  been 
a  strange  sad  sight,  to  see  her  now,  stealing  lightly  down  the  stairs  through 
the  thick  gloom,  and  stopping  at  it  with  a  beating  heart,  and  blinded 
eyes,  and  hair  that  fell  down  loosely  and  unthought  of:  and  touching  it 
outside  with  her  wet  cheek.    But  the  night  covered  it,  and  no  one  knew. 

The  moment  that  she  touched  the  door  on  this  night,  Florence  found 
that  it  was  open.  For  the  first  time  it  stood  open,  though  by  but  a  hair's- 
breadth :  and  there  was  a  light  within.  The  first  impulse,  of  the  timid 
child — and  she  yielded  to  it — was  to  retire  swiftly.  Her  next,  to  go 
back,  and  to  enter ;  and  this  second  impulse  held  her  in  irresolution  on 
the  stair-case. 

In  its  standing  open,  even  by  so  much  as  that  chink,  there  seemed  to  be 
hope.  There  was  encouragement  in  seeing  a  ray  of  light  from  within, 
stealing  through  the  dark  stem  doorway,  and  falling  in  a  tliread  upon  the 
marble  floor.  She  turned  back,  hardly  knowing  what  she  did,  but  urged 
on  by  the  love  within  her,  and  the  trial  they  had  undergone  together,  but 
not  shared:  and  with  her  hands  a  little  raised  and  trembling,  glided  in. 

Her  father  sat  at  his  old  table  in  the  middle  room.  He  had  been 
arranging  some  papers,  and  destroying  others,  and  the  latter  lay  in  fragile 
ruins  before  him.  The  rain  dripped  heavily  upon  the  glass  panes  in  the 
^Miter  room,  where  he  had  so  often  watched  poor  Paul,  a  baby ;  and  the 
low  complainings  of  the  wind  were  heard  without. 

But  not  by  him.  He  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  table,  so  immersed 
in  thought,  that  a  far  heavier  tread  than  the  light  foot  of  his  child  could 
make,  might  have  failed  to  rouse  him.     His  face  was  turned  towards  her. 
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By  the  waning  lamp,  and  at  that  haggard  hour,  it  looked  worn  and  de- 
jected ;  and  in  the  utter  loneliness  surrounding  him,  there  was  an  appeal  to 
Florence  that  struck  home. 

"  Papa  !     Papa  !     Speak  to  me,  dear  Papa !" 

He  started  at  her  voice,  and  leaped  up  from  his  seat.  She  was  dose 
before  him  with  extended  arms,  but  he  feU  back. 

**  What  is  the  matter  ?"  he  said,  sternly.  "  Why  do  you  come  here  ? 
What  has  frightened  you  ?** 

If  anything  had  frightened  her,  it  was  the  face  he  turned  upon  her. 
The  glowing  love  within  the  breast  of  his  young  daughter  froze  before  it, 
and  she  stood  and  looked  at  him  as  if  stricken  into  stone. 

There  was  not  one  touch  of  tenderness  or  pity  in  it.  There  was  not 
one  gleam  of  interest,  parental  recognition,  or  relenting  in  it.  There  was  a 
change  in  it,  but  not  of  that  kind.  The  old  indiiference  and  cold  con- 
straint had  given  place  to  something :  what,  she  never  thought  and  did 
not  dare  to  think,  and  yet  she  felt  it  in  its  force,  and  knew  it  well  without 
a  name  :  that  as  it  looked  upon  her,  seemed  to  cast  a  shadow  on  her  head. 

Did  he  see  before  him  the  successful  rival  of  his  son,  in  health  and  life  ? 
Did  he  look  upon  his  own  successful  rival  in  that  son's  affection  ?  Did  a 
mad  jealousy  and  withered  pride,  poison  sweet  remembrances  that  should 
have  endeared  and  made  her  precious  to  him  ?  Could  it  be  possible  that 
it  was  gall  to  him  to  look  upon  her  in  her  beauty  and  her  promise  :  thinking* 
of  his  infant  boy ! 

Morenoe  had  no  such  thoughts.  But  love  is  quick  to  know  when  it  is 
spumed  and  hopeless  :  and  hope  died  out  of  hers,  as  she  stood  looking  in 
her  father's  face. 

"  I  ask  you,  Florence,  are  you  frightened  ?  Is  there  anything  the  matter, 
that  you  come  here  ?" 

"  I  came  Papa  — " 

"  Against  my  wishes.     Why  ?" 

She  saw  he  knew  why  :  it  was  written  broadly  on  his  face  :  and  dropped 
her  head  upon  her  hands  with  one  prolonged  low  cry. 

Lei  him  remember  it  in  that  room,  years  to  come.  It  has  faded  from 
the  air,  before  he  breaks  the  silence.  It  may  pass  as  quickly  from  his  brain, 
as  he  believes,  but  it  is  there.  Let  him  remember  it  in  that  room,  years  to 
come! 

He  took  her  by  the  arm.  His  hand  was  cold,  and  loose,  and  scarcely- 
closed  upon  her. 

"  You  are  tired,  I  dare  say,"  he  said,  taking  up  the  light,  and  leading 
her  towards  the  door,  "  and  want  rest.  We  all  want  rest.  Go,  Florence. 
You  have  been  dreaming." 

The  dream  she  had  had,  was  over  then,  God  help  her !  and  she  felt  that 
it  could  never  more  come  back. 

"  I  will  remain  here  to  light  you  up  the  stairs.  The  whole  house  is 
yours  above  there,"  said  her  father,  slowly.  **  You  are  its  mistress  now. 
Goodnight!'' 

Still  covering  her  face,  she  sobbed,  and  answered  '*  Good  night,  dear 
Papa,"  and  silently  ascended.  Once  she  looked  back  as  if  she  would  hare 
returned  to  him,  but  for  fear.     It  was  a  momentary  thought,  too  hopeless 
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to  encourage ;  and  her  father  stood  there  with  the  light — ^hard,  unrespon- 
sive, motionless — until  the  fluttering  dress  of  his  fair  child  was  lost  in 
the  darkness. 

Let  him  remember  it  in  that  room,  years  to  come.  The  rain  that  falls 
upon  the  roof:  the  wind  that  mourns  outside  the  door:  may  have 
foreknowledge  in  their  melancholy  sound.  Let  him  remember  it  in  that 
room,  years  to  come ! 

The  last  time  he  had  watched  her,  from  the  same  place,  winding  up 
those  stairs,  she  had  had  her  brother  in  her  arms.  It  did  not  move  his 
heart  towards  her  now,  it  steeled  it :  but  he  went  into  his  room,  and 
locked  his  door,  and  sat  down  in  his  chair,  and  cried  for  his  lost  boy. 

Diogenes  was  broad  awake  upon  his  post,  and  waiting  for  his  little 

TV)  1  ft^1*f^fif| 

«  Oh  bi !     Oh  dear  Di !     Love  me  for  his  sake !" 

Diogenes  already  loved  her  for  her  own,  and  didn't  care  how  much  he 
show^ed  it.  So  he  made  himself  vastly  ridiculous  by  performing  a  variety 
of  uncouth  bounoes  in  the  ante-chamber,  and  concluded,  when  poor 
Florence- was  at  last  asleep,  and  dreaming  of  the  rosy  children  opposite,  by 
scratching  open  her  bedroom  door :  rolling  up  his  bed  into  a  pillow :  lying 
down  on  the  boards,  at  the  full  length  of  liis  tether,  with  his  head  towards 
her :  and  looking  lazUy  at  her,  upsde  down,  out  of  the  tops  of  his  eyes, 
untQ  from  winking  and  winking  he  fell  asleep  himself,  and  dreamed,  with 
gmff  barks,  of  his  enemy. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

WALTER   GOES   AWAY. 


The  Wooden  Midshipman  at  the  Listrument-maker's  door,  like  the 
hard-hearted  little  midshipman  he  was,  remained  supremely  indifferent 
to  Walter's  going  away,  even  when  the  very  last  day  of  his  sojourn  in  the 
back-parlour  was  on  the  decline.  With  his  quadrant  at  his  round  black 
knob  of  an  eye,  and  his  figure  in  its  old  attitude  of  indomitable  alacrity, 
the  midshipman  displayed  his  dfin  small-clothes  to  the  best  advantage, 
and,  absorbed  in  scientific  pursuits,  had  no  sympathy  with  worldly  concerns. 
He  was  so  far  the  creature  of  circumstances,  that  a  dry  day  covered  him 
with  dust,  and  a  misty  day  peppered  him  with  little  bits  of  soot,  and  a 
wet  day  brightened  up  his  tarnished  uniform  for  the  moment,  and  a  veiy 
hot  day  blistered  him ;  but  otherwise  he  was  a  callous,  obdurate,  con- 
ceited midshipman,  intent  on  his  own  discoveries,  and  caring  as  little  for 
what  went  on  about  him,  terrestrially,  as  Archimedes  at  Ihe  taking  of 
Svracuse. 

Such  a  midshipman  he  seemed  to  be,  at  least,  in  the  then  position  of 
domestic  affairs.  Walter  eyed  him  kin^y  many  a  time  in  passing  in  and 
out ;  and  poor  old  Sol*  when  Walter  was  not  there,  would  come  and  lean 
against  the  door-post,  resting  his  weaiy  wig  as  near  the  shoe-buckles  of 
the  guardian  genius  of  his  trade  and  shop  as  he  could.  But  no  fierce  idol 
with  a  mouth  from  ear  to  ear,  and  a  murderous  visage  made  of  parrot's 
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feathers,  was  ever  more  indifferent  to  the  appeals  of  its  sarage  votaries, 
than  was  the  midshipman  to  these  marks  of  attachment. 

Walter's  heart  felt  heavy  as  he  looked  round  his  old  bed-room,  up 
among  the  parapets  and  chimney-pots,  and  thought  that  one  more  night 
already  darkening  would  close  his  acquaintance  with  it,  perhaps  for  ever. 
Dismantled  of  his  little  stock  of  books  and  pictures,  it  looked  coldly  and 
reproachfully  on  him  for  his  desertion,  and  had  already  a  foreshadowing 
upon  it  of  its  coming  strangeness.  "  A  few  hours  more,"  thought  Walter, 
"  and  no  dream  I  ever  had  here  when  I  was  a  school-boy  will  be  so  little  mine 
as  this  old  room.  The  dream  may  come  back  in  my  sleep,  and  I  may 
return  waking  to  this  place,  it  may  be :  but  the  dream  at  least  will  serve 
no  other  master,  and  the  room  may  have  a  score,  and  every  one  of  them 
may  change,  neglect,  misuse  it." 

But  his  uncle  was  not  to  be  left  alone  in  the  little  back-parlour,  where  he  was 
then  sitting  by  himself ;  for  Captain  Cuttle,  considerate  in  his  roughness, 
stayed  away  against  his  will,  purposely  that  they  should  have  some  talk 
together  unobserved :  so  Walter,  newly  returned  home  from  his  last  day's 
bustle,  descended  briskly,  to  bear  him  company. 

*'  Unde,"  he  said  gaUy,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  old  man's  shoulder, 
"  what  shaJl  I  send  you  home  from  Barbadoes  ?  " 

"  Hope,  my  dear  Wally.  Hope  that  we  shall  meet  again,  on  this  side 
of  the  grave.     Send  me  as  much  of  that  as  you  can." 

"  So  I  will.  Uncle  :  I  have  enough  and  to  spare,  and  I  '11  not  be  chary 
of  it !  And  as  to  lively  turtles,  and  limes  for  Captain  Cuttle's  punch,  and 
preserves  for  you  on  Sundays,  and  all  that  sort  of  things  why  I  'U  send 
you  shiploads.  Uncle :  when  I  'm  rich  enough." 

Old  Sol  wiped  his  spectacles,  and  faintly  smiled. 

"  That  *s  right,  Unde  I "  cried  Walter,  merrily,  and  dapping  him  half  a 
dozen  times  more  upon  the  shoulder.  "  You  cheer  up  me  I  I  '11  cheer  up 
you  !  We  'U  be  as  gay  as  larks  to-morrow  morning,  Uncle,  and  we  '11  fly 
as  high  I     As  to  my  anticipations,  they  are  singing  out  of  sight  now." 

"  Wally,  my  dear  boy,"  returned  the  old  man,  "  I  '11  do  my  best,  I  '11 
do  my  best." 

"  And  your  best,  Uncle,"  said  Walter,  with  his  pleasant  laugh,  "  is  the 
best  best  that  I  know.  You'll  not  forget  what  you're  to  send  me. 
Uncle?" 

"  No,  Wally,  no,"  replied  the  old  man ;  "  everything  I  hear  about  Miss 
Dombey,  now  that  she  is  left  alone,  poor  lamb,  I  *11  write.  I  fear  it  won't 
be  much  though,  Wally." 

"  Why,  I  'U  tell  you  what.  Uncle,"  said  Walter,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,"  "  I  have  just  been  up  there." 

"  Ay,  ay,  ay?"  murmured  the  old  man,  raising  his  eyebrows,  and  his 
spectacles  with  them. 

"  Not  to  see  her,*'  said  Walter,  "  though  I  could  have  seen  her,  I  dare 
say,  if  I  had  asked,  Mr.  Dombey  being  out  of  town :  but  to  say  a  parting 
word  to  Susan.  I  thought  I  might  venture  to  do  that,  you  know,  under 
the  circumstances,  and  remembering  when  I  saw  Miss  Dombey  last." 

"  Yes,  my  boy,  yes,"  replied  his  imcle,  rousing  himself  from  a  temporary 
abstraction. 
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"  So  I  saw  her,"  pursued  Walter,  "  Susan,  I  mean :  and  I  told  her  I 
was  off  and  away  to-morrow.  And  I  said,  Uncle,  that  you  had  always 
had  an  interest  in  Miss  Dombey  since  that  night  when  she  was  here,  and 
always  wished  her  weU  and  happy,  and  always  would  be  proud  and  glad 
to  serve  her  in  the  least :  I  thought  I  might  say  that,  you  know,  under 
the  circumstances.    Don't  vou  thmk  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  boy,  yes,"  replied  his  uncle,  in  the  tone  as  before. 

"  And  I  added,"  pursued  Walter, "  that  if  she — Susan,  I  mean — could 
eyer  let  you  know,  either  through  herself,  or  Mrs.  Bichards,  or  anybody 
else  who  might  be  coming  this  way,  that  Miss  Dombey  wm  well  and  happy, 
you  would  take  it  very  kindly,  and  would  write  so  much  to  me,  and  I 
should  take  it  very  kindly  too.  There !  Upon  my  word,  Uncle,"  said 
Walter,  "  I  scarcely  slept  all  last  night  through  thinking  of  doing  this ;  and 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  when  I  was  out,  whether  to  do  it  or  not ;  and 
yet  I  am  sure  it  is  the  true  feeling  of  my  heart,  and  I  should  have  been 
quite  miserable  afterwards  if  I  had  not  reUeyed  it." 

His  honest  voice  and  manner  corroborated  what  he  said,  and  qute 
established  its  ingenuousness. 

"  So  if  you  ever  see  her.  Uncle,"  said  Walter,  "  I  mean  Miss  Dombey 
now — and  perhaps  you  may,  who  knows ! — ^tell  her  how  mudi  I  felt  for 
her ;  how  much  I  used  to  think  of  her  when  I  was  here ;  how  I  spoke  of 
her,  with  the  tears  in  my  eyes.  Uncle,  on  this  last  night  before  I  went 
away.  Tell  her  that  I  said  I  never  cotdd  forget  her  gentle  manner,  or  her 
beaiitiful  face,  or  her  sweet  kind  disposition  that  was  better  than  all. 
And  as  I  didn't  take  them  from  a  woman's  feet,  or  a  young  lady's  :  only 
a  little  innocent  child's,"  said  Walter:  '^  tell  her,  if  you  don't  mind,  Unde, 
that  I  kept  those  shoes — she  '11  remember  how  often  they  fell  off,  that 
night — and  took  them  away  with  me  as  a  remembrance  1" 

They  were  at  that  veiy  moment  going  out  at  the  door  in  one  of  Walter's 
trunks.  A  porter  carrying  off  his  baggage  on  a  truck  for  shipment  at 
the  docks  on  board  the  Son  and  Heir,  had  got  possession  of  them ;  and 
wheeled  them  away  under  the  very  eye  of  the  insensible  Midshipman 
before  their  owner  had  well  finished  speaking. 

But  that  ancient  mariner  might  have  been  excused  his  insensibility  to  the 
treasure  as  it  rolled  away.  For,  under  his  eye  at  the  same  moment,  accurately 
within  his  range  of  observation,  coming  full  into  the  sphere  of  his  startled 
and  intensely  wide-awake  look-out,  were  Florence  and  Susan  Nipper : 
Plorence  looking  up  into  his  face  half  timidly,  and  receiving  the  whole 
shock  of  his  wooden  ogling  1  • 

More  than  this,  they  passed  into  the  shop,  and  passed  in  at  the  parlour 
door  before  they  were  observed  by  anybody  but  the  Midshipman.  And 
Walter,  having  his  back  to  the  door,  would  have  known  nothing  of  their 
apparition  even-  then,  but  for  seeing  his  imcle  spring  out  of  Ids  own  chair, 
and  nearly  tumble  over  another. 

"  Why  Uncle  I "  exclaimed  Walter.     "  What 's  the  matter  ?  " 

Old  Solomon  replied,  "  Miss  Dombey !  " 

"  Is  it  possible !"  cried  Walter,  loolong  round  and  starting  up  in  his 
turn.     "  Here !" 

Why  it  was  so  possible  and  so  actual,  that,  while  the  words  were  on  his 
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lips,  Florence  hurried  past  him;  took  Uncle  Sol's  snuff-coloured  lappels,  one 
in  each  hand ;  kissed  him  on  the  cheek ;  and  taming,  gaye  her  hand  to 
Walter  with  a  simple  truth  and  earnestness  that  was  her  own,  and  no  one 
else's  in  the  world  ! 

**  Going  away,  Walter  !*'  said  Florence. 

'^  Yes,  Miss  l3ombey,"  he  replied,  but  not  so  hopefidly  as  he  endeavoured : 
"  I  have  a  voyage  before  me." 

'*  And  your  Unde,"  said  Florence,  looking  back  at  Solomon.  ''  He  is 
sorry  you  are  going,  I  am  sore.  Ah !  I  see  he  is  !  Dear  Walter,  I  am 
very  sorry  too." 

"  Groodness  knows,"  exclaimed  Miss  Nipper,  "  there's  a  many  we  could 
spare  instead,  if  numbers  is  a  object,  Mrs.  Pipchin  as  a  overseer  would  come 
cheap  at  her  weight  in  gold,  and  if  a  knowledge  of  black  slavery  should  be 
required,  them  Blimbers  is  the  very  people  for  the  sitiwation." 

With  that  Miss  Nipper  untied  her  bonnet  strings,  and  after  looking 
vacantly  for  some  moments  into  a  little  black  tea-pot  that  was  set  forth 
with  the  usual  homely  service,  on  the  table,  shook  her  head  and  a  tin 
canister,  and  began  unasked  to  make  the  tea. 

Tn  the  meantime  Florence  had  turned  again  to  the  Instrument-maker, 
who  was  as  full  of  admiration  as  surprise.  "  So  grown  !  "  said  old  Sol. 
*'  So  improved  1     And  yet  not  altered  I     Just  the  same !  " 

"  Indeed  1  "  said  Florence. 

"  Ye — yes,"  returned  old  Sol,  rubbing  his  hands  slowly,  and  considering 
the  matter  half  aloud,  as  something  pensive  in  the  bright  eyes  looking  at  him 
arrested  his  attention.  "Yes,  that  expression  was  in  the  younger  face,  too  1  " 

**  You  remember  me,"  said  Florence  with  a  smile,  "  and  what  a  little 
creature  I  was  then  ?" 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  returned  the  Instrument-maker,  "how  could  I 
forget  you,  often  as  I  have  thought  of  you  and  heard  of  you  since !  At  the 
very  moment,  indeed,  when  you  came  in,  Wally  was  talking  about  you  to 
me,  and  leaving  messages  for  you,  and — " 

"  Was  he  ?"  said  Florence.  "  Thank  you,  Walter  !  Oh  thank  you,  Wal- 
ter !  I  was  afraid  you  might  be  going  away  and  hardly  thinking  of  me ;" 
and  again  she  gave  him  her  little  hand  so  freely  and  so  faithfully  that  Wal- 
ter held  it  for  some  moments  in  his  own,  and  could  not  bear  to  let  it  go. 

Yet  Walter  did  not  hold  it  as  he  might  have  held  it  onoe,  nor  did  its 
touch  awaken  those  old  day-dreams  of  his  boyhood  that  had  floated  past  him 
sometimes  even  lately,  and  conAised  him  with  their  indistinct  and  broken 
shapes.  The  purity  and  innocence  of  her  endearing  manner,  and  its  per- 
fect trustfulness,  and  the  undisguised  regard  for  lum  that  lay  so  deeply 
seated  in  her  constant  eyes,  and  glowed  upon  her  fair  face  through  the 
smile  that  shaded — ^for  alas !  it  was  a  smile  too  sad  to  brighten — ^it,  were 
not  of  their  romantic  race.  They  brought  back  to  his  thoughts  the  early 
death-bed  he  had  seen  her  tending,  and  the  love  the  child  had  borne  her ; 
and  on  the  wings  of  such  remembrances  she  seemed  to  rise  up,  hx  above 
his  idle  fancies,  into  clearer  and  serener  air. 

"  I — I  am  afraid  I  must  call  you  Walter's  Unde,  Sir,"  said  Florence  to 
the  old  man,  "  if  you'll  let  me." 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  cried  old  Sol.     "  Let  you !  Good  gi-acious  !'* 
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"We  always  knew  you  by  that  name,  and  talked  of  you,'*  said  Florence, 
^ancing  round,  and  sighing  gently.  "  The  nice  old  parlour  1  Just  the 
same  1     How  well  I  recollect  it  !'* 

Old  Sol  looked  first  at  her,  then  at  his  nephew,  and  then  rubbe<l  his  hands, 
and  rubbed  his  spectacles,  and  said  below  his  breath,  "  Ah!  time,  time,  time!" 

There  was  a  short  silence ;  during  which  Susan  Nipper  skilfully  im- 
pounded two  extra  cups  and  saucers  from  the  cupboard,  and  awaited  the 
drawing  of  the  tea  with  a  thoughtfid  air. 

"  I  want  to  tell  Walter's  I'ucle,"  said  Florence,  laying  her  hand  timidly 
upon  the  old  man's  as  it  rested  on  the  table,  to  bespeak  his  attention,  "  some- 
thing that  I  am  anxious  about.  He  is  going  to  be  left  alone,  and  if  he  will 
aUow  me — not  to  take  Walter's  place,  for  that  I  couldn't  do,  but  to  be  his 
true  friend  and  help  him  if  T  ever  can  while  Walter  is  away,  I  shall  be 
very  much  obliged  to  him  iii(iee<l.   Will  you  ?    May  I,  Walter's  Uncle  ?" 

The  lustrument-maker,  without  speaking,  put  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and 
Susan  Nipper,  leaning  back  with  lier  arms  crossed,  in  the  chair  of  presidency 
into  which  she  liad  voted  herself,  bit  one  end  of  her  bonnet  strings,  and 
heaved  a  gentle  sigh  as  she  looked  up  at  the  skylight. 

*'  You  will  let  me  come  to  see  you,"  said  Florence,  "  when  I  can ;  and 
you  will  tell  me  evervthinir  about  yourself  and  Walter ;  and  vou  will  have 
no  secrets  from  Susan  when  slie  comes  and  I  do  not,  but  will  confide  in 
us,  and  trust  us,  and  rely  upon  us.  And  you  '11  try  to  let  us  be  a  comfort 
to  you  ?  Will  you,  WalterV  1  fncle  ?" 

The  sweet  face  looking  into  his,  the  gently  pleading  eyes,  the  sofl  voice, 
and  the  light  touch  on  hii^  urm  made  the  more  winning  by  a  child's  respect 
and  honour  for  his  age,  tlmt  gave  to  all  an  air  of  graceiiil  doubt  and  modest 
hesitation — these,  and  her  natural  earnestness,  so  overcame  the  poor  old 
Instrument-maker,  that  he  only  answered : 

"  Wally !  say  a  word  for  me,  ray  dear.     I  'm  very  grateful.'* 

'•  No,  Walter/'  returned  Florence  with  her  quiet  smile.  "  Say  nothing 
for  him,  if  you  please.  I  imderstand  him  very  well,  and  we  must  learn  to 
talk  together  without  von.  dear  Walter." 

The  regretful  tone  in  wliieh  <}ie  said  these  latter  words,  touched  Walter 
more  than  all  the  rest. 

"Miss  Florence,"  he  replIcHl,  >vith  an  effort  to  recover  the  cheerful 
manner  he  had  preserved  while  talking  with  his  uncle,  "  I  know  no  more 
than  my  uncle,  what  to  miv  in  acknowledgment  of  such  kindness,  I  am 
mxre.  But  what  could  I  shv,  after  all,  if  I  had  the  power  of  talking  for  an 
hour,  except  that  it  is  like  you  !" 

Susan  Nipper  began  npoTi  a  qew  part  of  her  bonnet  string,  and  nodded 
at  the  skylight,  in  approval  of  the  sentiment  expressed. 

**  Oh !  but  Walter,"  said  Florence,  "there  is  something  that  I  wish  to  say 
to  you  before  you  go  away,  and  you  must  call  me  Florence  if  yon  please,  and 
not  speak  like  a  stranger." 

"  Like  a  stranger  !  "  returned  Walter,  "  No.  I  couldn't  speak  so. 
I  am  sure,  at  least,  I  couldn't  feel  like  one." 

"  Aye,  but  that  is  not  enough,  and  is  not  what  I  mean.  For  Walter,'* 
added  Florence,  burstmg  into  tears,  "  he  liked  you  very  much,  and  said 
before  he  died  that  he  was  fond  of  vou,  and  said  *  Kemember  WaJter  !*  and 
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if  you  '11  be  a  brother  to  me  Walter,  now  that  he  is  gone  and  I  have  none 
on  earth,  I  '11  be  your  sister  all  my  life,  and  think  of  you  like  one  wherever 
we  may  be  1  Tins  is  what  I  wished  to  say,  dear  Widter,  but  I  cannot  say 
it  as  I  would,  because  my  heart  is  full." 

And  in  its  fulness  and  its  sweet  simplicity,  she  held  out  both  her  hands  to 
him.  Walter  taking  them,  stooped  down  and  touched  the  tearful  face  that 
neither  shrunk  nor  turned  away,  nor  reddened  as  he  did  so,  but  looked  up  at 
him  with  confidence  and  truth.  In  that  one  moment,  every  shadow  of  doubt 
or  agitation  passed  away  from  Walter's  soul.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
responded  to  her  innocent  appeal,  beside  the  dead  child's  bed :  and,  in  the 
solemn  presence  he  had  seen  there,  pledged  himself  to  cherish  and  protect 
her  very  image,  in  his  banishment,  with  brotherly  regard;  to  garner  up 
het  simple  faith,  inviolate ;  and  hold  himself  degraded  if  he  breathed  upon 
it  any  thought  that  was  not  in  her  own  breast  when  she  gave  it  to  him. 

Susan  Nipper,  who  had  bitten  both  her  bonnet  strings  at  once,  atid  im- 
parted a  great  deal  of  private  emotion  to  the  skylight,  during  this  transac- 
tion, now  changed  the  subject  by  inquiring  who  took  milk  and  who  took 
sugar ;  and  being  enlightened  on  these  points,  poured  out  the  tea.  lliej 
all  four  gathered  socially  about  the  little  table,  and  took  tea  under  that 
young  lady's  active  superintendence  ;  and  the  presence  of  Florence  in  the 
back  parloiur,  brightened  the  Tartar  frigate  on  the  wall. 

Half  an  hour  ago  Walter,  for  his  life,  would  have  hardly  called  her  by 
her  name.  But  he  coijQd  do  so  now  when  she  entreated  him.  He  could 
think  of  her  being  there,  without  a  lurking  misgiving  that  it  would  have 
been  better  if  she  had  not  oome.  He  could  calmly  think  how  beautiful  she 
was,  how  full  of  promise,  what  a  home  some  happy  man  would  find  in  such  a 
heart  one  day.  He  could  reflect  upon  his  own  place  in  that  heart,  with 
pride ;  and  with  a  brave  determination,  if  not  to  deserve  it — he  still  thought 
that  far  above  him — ^never  to  deserve  it  less. 

Some  fairy  influence  must  surely  have  hovered  round  the  hands  of  Susan 
Nipper  when  she  made  the  tea,  engendering  the  tranquil  air  that  reigned 
in  tlie  back  parlour  during  its  discussion.  Some  counter-influence  must 
surely  have  hovered  round  the  hands  of  TJnde  Sol's  chronometer,  and 
moved  them  faster  than  the  Tartar  frigate  ever  went  before  the  wind. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  visitors  had  a  coach  in  waiting  at  a  quiet  comer  not 
far  oif ;  and  the  chronometer,  on  being  incidentally  referred  to,  gave  such 
a  positive  opinion  that  it  had  been  waiting  a  long  time,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  doubt  the  fact :  especially  when  stated  on  such  unimpeachable 
authority.  If  Uncle  Sol  had  been  going  to  be  hanged  by  his  own  time,  he 
never  would  have  allowed  that  the  chronometer  was  too  fast,  by  the  least 
fraction  of  a  second. 

Florence  at  parting  recapitulated  to  the  old  man  all  that  she  had  said 
before,  and  bound  him  to  their  compact.  Uncle  Sol  attended  her  lovingly 
to  the  legs  of  the  Wooden  Midshipman,  and  there  resigned  her  to  Walter, 
who  was  ready  to  escort  her  and  Susan  Nipper  to  the  coach. 

"  Walter,"  said  Florence  by  the  way,  "  I  have  been  afraid  to  ask,  before 
your  uncle.    Do  you  think  you  will  be  absent  very  long  ?" 

"  Indeed,"  said  Walter,  "  I  don't  know.  I  fear  so.  Mr.  Dombey 
signified  as  much,  I  thought,  when  he  appointed  me." 
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"  Is  it  a  favour,  Walter  ?  *'  inquired  Florence,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, and  looking  anxiously  in  his  face. 

"  The  appointment  ?  "  returned  Walter. 

"  Yes." 

Walter  would  have  given  anything  to  have  answered  in  the  aflirmative, 
bat  his  face  answered  before  his  lips  could,  and  Florence  was  too  attentive 
to  it  not  to  understand  its  reply. 

« I  am  afraid  you  have  scarcely  been  a  favourite  with  Papa,"  she  said, 
timidly. 

"  lliere  is  no  reason,**  replied  Walter,  smiling,  "  why  I  should  be." 
•    "No  reason,  Walter!" 

"  There  was  no  reason,"  said  Walter,  understanding  what  she  meant. 
"  There  are  many  people  employed  in  the  house.  Between  Mr.  Dombey 
and  a  young  man  luce  me,  there 's  a  wide  space  of  separation.  If  I  do  my 
duty,  I  do  what  I  ought,  and  do  no  more  than  all  the  rest." 

Bad  Florence  any  misgiving  of  which  she  was  hardly  conscious :  any 
misgiving  that  had  sprung  into  an  indistinct  and  undefined  existence  since 
that  recent  night  when  she  had  gone  down  to  her  father's  room :  that 
Walter's  accidental  interest  in  her,  and  early  knowledge  of  her,  might  have 
involved  him  in  that  powerful  displeasure  and  dislike  ?  Had  Wdter  any 
such  idea,  or  any  sudden  thought  that  it  was  in  her  mind  at  that  moment? 
Neither  of  them  hinted  at  it*  Neither  of  them  spoke  at  all,  for  some  short 
time.  Susan,  walking  on  the  other  side  of  Walter,  eyed  them  both 
sharplyj  and  certainly  Miss  Nipper's  thoughts  travelled  in  that  direction, 
and  very  confidently  too. 

••  You  may  come  back  very  soon,"  said  Florence,  "  perhaps,  Walter." 

**  I  n^  come  back,"  said  Walter,  "  an  old  man,  and  find  you  an  old 
lady.    But  I  hope  for  better  things." 

**  Papa,'*  said  Florence,  after  a  moment,  "  will — will  recover  from  his 
grief,  and — and  speak  more  freely  to  me  one  day,  perhaps ;  and  if  he  should, 
I  will  tdl  him  how  much  I  wish  to  see  you  back  again,  and  ask  him  to 
recall  you  for  my  sake." 

Thore  was  a  touching  modulation  in  these  words  about  her  father  that 
Walter  understood  too  well. 

The  coach  being  dose  at  hand,  he  would  have  left  her  without  speaking, 
for  now  he  felt  what  parting  was  ;  but  Florence  held  his  hand  when  she 
was  seated,  and  then  he  found  there  was  aiittle  packet  in  her  own. 

"  Walter,"  she  said,  lopking  full  upon  him  with  her  affectionate  eyes, 
"  like  you,  I  hope  for  better  tlmigs.  I  will  prny  for  them,  and  believe  that 
they  win  arrive.  I  made  this  little  gift  for  Paul.  Pray  take  it  with  my 
love,  and  do  not  look  at  it  until  you  are  gone  away.  And  now,  God  bless 
yon,  Walter !  never  forget  me.    You  are  my  brother,  dear  1 " 

He  was  glad  that  Susan  Nipper  came  between  them,  or  he  might  have 
left  her  with  a  sorrowful  remembrance  of  him.  He  was  glad  too  that  she 
did  not  look  out  of  the  coach  again,  but  waved  the  little  hand  to  him 
instead,  as  long  as  he  could  see  it. 

In  spite  of  her  request,  he  could  not  help  opening  the  packet  that 
night  when  he  went  to  bed.  It  was  a  little  purse :  and  there  was  money 
in  it 
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Bright  rose  the  sun  next  morning,  from  liis  abdeuce  in  strange  countries, 
and  up  rose  Walter*  with  it  to  receive  the  Captaiji,  who  was  already  at  the 
door :  having  turned  out  earlier  than  was  necessary,  in  order  to  get  under 
weigh  while  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  was  yet  slumbering.  ITie  Captain  pretended 
to  be  in  tip-top  spirits,  and  brought  a  very  smoky  tongue  in  one  of  the 
pockets  of  the  uroad  blue  coat  for  breakfast. 

"  And  Wal'r,"  said  the  Captain,  wlien  tliey  took  their  seats  at  table, 
"  if  your  uncle  's  the  man  I  think  him,  he  11  bring  out  the  last  bottle  of  the 
Madeira  on  the  present  occasion." 

"  No,  no,  Ned,"  returned  the  old  man.  *'  No  !  That  shall  be  opened 
when  Walter  comes  home  again." 

"  Well  said  1 "  cried  the  Captain.     *'  Hear  liim  !  " 

"  There  it  lies,"  said  Sol  Gills,  "  down  in  the  little  cellar,  covered  with 
dirt  and  cobwebs.  There  may  be  dirt  and  cobwebs  over. you  and  me 
perhaps,  Ned,  before  it  sees  the  light." 

"Hear  him!"  cried  the  Captain.  *'<m>(k1  morality  1  Wal*r  my  lad. 
Train  up  a  fig-tree  in  the  way  it  should  go,  and  when  you  are  old  sit  under 
the  shade  on  it.  Overhaul  the  —  Well/'  ^4aid  the  Captain  on  second 
thoughts,  "  I  an't  quite  certain  where  that 's  to  be  found ;  but  when  found, 
make  a  note  of.     Sol  Gills,  heave  a-head  again  !  *' 

"  But  there,  or  somewhere,  it  shall  lie,  Ned,  until  Wally  comes  back  to 
daim  it,"  said  the  old  man.     "  That  *s  all  1  meant  to  say." 

"  And  well  said  too,"  retiu*ned  the  Captain  ;  *'  and  if  we  three  don't 
crack  that  there  bottle  in  company,  I  '11  give  you  two  leave  to  drink  my 
allowance ! " 

Notwithstanding  the  Captain's  exce.s!»ive  jovitdity,  he  made  but  a  poor 
hand  at  the  smoky  tongue,  though  he  tried  vt-ry  hard,  when  anybody  looked 
at  him,  to  appear  as  if  he  were  eating  with  a  vast  appetite.  He  was  terri- 
bly afraid,  likewise,  of  being  left  alone  with  either  uncle  or  nephew;  appear- 
ing to  consider  that  his  only  chance  of  safety  as  to  keeping  up  appearances, 
was  in  their  being  always  three  together.  This  terror  on  the  part  of  the 
Captain,  reduced  him  to  such  ingeuious  ev<ti«ioiis  as  running  to  the  door, 
when  Solomon  went  to  put  his  coat  on,  under  pretence  of  having  seen  an 
extraordinary  hackney-coach  pass:  and  darting  out  into  the  road  when 
Walter  went  up-stairs  to  take  leave  of  the  loilgers,  on  a  ftmt  of  smelling 
fii'c  in  a  neighbouring  chimney.  These  {irtifi<*eR  Captain  Cuttle  deemed 
inscrutable  by  any  uninspired  observer. 

Walter  was  coming  down  from  his  parting  expedition  up-stairs,  and  was 
crossing  the  shop  to  go  back  to  the  little  parlour,  when  he  saw  a  faded 
face  he  knew,  looking  in  at  the  door,  and  darted  towards  it. 

"  Mr.  Carker ! "  cried  Walter,  pressuig  the  hand  of  Jolm  Carker  the 
Junior.  "  Pray  come  in !  This  is  kind  of  you,  to  be  here  so  early  to  say 
good  bye  to  me.  You  knew  how  glad  it  would  make  me  to  shake  hands 
with  you,  once,  before  going  away.  I  cannot  my  how  glad  I  am  to  have 
this  opportmiity.     Pray  come  in." 

"  It  is  not  likely  that  we  may  ever  meet  again,  Walter,"  returned  the 
other,  gently  resisting  his  invitation,  "  and  1  am  glad  of  this  opportunity 
too.  I  may  venture  to  speak  to  you,  and  to  take  you  by  the  hand,  on  the 
eve  of  separation.  I  shall  not  have  to  resist  your  frank  approaches, 
Walter,  any  more." 
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There  was  a  melancholy  in  his  smile  as  he  said  it,  that  shovred  he  had 
found  some  company  and  friendship  for  Ids  thoughts  even  in  that. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Carker !  '*  returned  Walter.  "  Why  did  you  resist  them  P 
Ton  oould  hare  done  me  nothing  hut  good,  I  am  very  sure." 

He  shook  his  head.  **  If  there  were  any  good,''  he  said,  '*  I  could  do 
on  this  earth,  I  would  do  it,  Walter,  for  you.  The  sight  of  you  from  day 
to  day,  has  been  at  once  happiness  and  remorse  to  me.  But  the  pleasure 
has  ontweighed  the  pain.     I  know  that,  now,  by  knowing  what  I  lose." 

"Come  in,  Mr.  Carker,  and  make  acquaintance  with  my  good  old 
uncle,"  urged  Walter.  "  I  have  often  talked  to  him  about  you,  and  he 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you  all  he  hears  from  me.  I  have  not,"  said  Walter, 
noticing  his  hesitation,  and  speaking  with  embarrassment  himself:  "  I  have 
not  told  him  anything  about  our  last  conversation,  Mr.  Carker ;  not  even 
him,  bdieve  me." 

The  grey  Junior  pressed  his  hand,  and  tears  rose  in  his  eyes. 

"  If  I  ever  make  acquaintance  with  him,  Walter,"  he  returned,  "  it  will 
be  that  I  may  hear  tichngs  of  you.  Bely  on  my  not  wronging  your  for- 
bearanee  and  consideration.  It  would  be  to  wrong  it,  not  to  tell  him  all 
the  truth,  before  I  sought  a  word  of  confidence  from  him.  But  I  have  no 
friend  or  aoqoaintanoe  except  you :  and  even  for  your  sake,  am  litUe  likely 
to  make  any." 

*'  I  wish,"  said  Walter,  *'  you  had  suffered  me  to  be  your  friend  indeed. 
I  always  wished  it,  Mr.  Carker,  as  you  know ;  but  never  half  so  much  as 
now,  when  we  are  going  to  part." 

"  It  is  enough,"  replied  the  other,  "  that  you  have  been  the  fri^oid  of 
my  own  breast,  and  that  when  I  have  avoided  you  most,  my  heart  inclined 
the  most  towards  you,  and  was  fullest  of  you.     Walt^,  good  bye  1 " 

"  Good  bye,  Mr,  Carker.  Heaven  be  with  you,  sir !  "  cried  Walter, 
with  emotion. 

"  If,"  said  the  other,  retaining  his  hand  while  he  spoke ;  '*  if  when  you 
come  back,  you  miss  me  firam  my  old  comer,  and  should  hear  from  any 
one  where  I  am  lying,  come  and  look  upon  my  grave.  Think  that  I  might 
have  been  as  honest  and  as  happy  as  you !  And  let  me  think,  when  I 
know  my  time  is  coming  on,  that  some  one  like  my  former  self  may  stand 
there,  for  a  moment,  and  remember  me  with  pity  and  forgiveness !  Walt^, 
good  bye ! " 

His  figure  crept  like  a  shadow  down  the  bright,  sun-lighted  street,  so 
cheerful  yet  so  solemn  in  the  early  summer  morning;  and  slowly  passed  away. 

The  rdentless  chronometer  at  last  announced  that  Walter  must  turn  his 
back  upon  the  Wooden  Midshipman :  and  away  they  went,  himself,  his 
uncle,  and  the  Captain,  in  a  hackney-coach  to  a  wharf,  where  they  were  to 
take  steam-boat  for  some  Beach  down  the  river,  the  name  of  which,  as  the 
captain  gave  it  out,  was  a  hopeless  mystery  to  the  ears  of  landsmen. 
Anrived  at  this  Beach  (whither  the  ship  had  repaired  by  last  night's 
tide),  they  were  boarded  by  various  excited  watermen,  and  among  others 
by  a  dirty  Cyclops  of  the  captain's  acquaintance,  who,  with  his  one  eye, 
had  made  the  captain  out  some  mile  and  a  half  off,  and  had  been 
exchanging  uninteUigible  roars  with  him  ever  since.  Becoming  the  lawful 
prize  of  this  personage,  who  was  frightfully  hoarse  and  constitutionally  in 
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want  of  Bhaving,  they  were  all  three  put  aboard  the  Son  and  Heir.  And 
the  Son  and  Heir  was  in  a  pretty  state  of  confusion,  with  sails  lying 
all  bedraggled  on  the  wet  decks,  loose  ropes  tripping  people  up,  men 
in  red  shirts  running  barefoot  to  and  fro,  casks  blockading  every  foot 
of  space,  and,  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  a  black  cook  in  a  black  caboose 
up  to  his  eyes  in  vegetablcB  ttnd  blinded  with  smoke. 

The  Captain  immediately  drew  Walter  into  a  comer,  and  with  a  great 
effort,  that  made  his  face  veiy  red,  pulled  up  the  silver  watch,  which  was 
so  big,  and  so  tight  in  his  pocket,  that  it  came  out  like  a  bung. 

'<  Wal*r,"  said  the  Captain,  handing  it  over,  and  shaking  him  heartily  by 
the  hand,  **  a  parting  gift,  my  lad.  Put  it  back  half  an  hour  eyeiy  morn- 
ing, and  about  another  quarter  towards  the  artemoon,  and  it's  a  watek 
that  'U  do  you  credit." 

"  Captain  Cuttle  !  I  couldn't  think  of  it !"  cried  Walter,  detaining  him, 
for  he  was  running  away.    '*  Pray  take  it  back.     I  have  one  already." 

«  Then  Wal'r,"  said  the  Captain,  suddenly  diving  into  one  of  his  pockets 
and  bringing  up  the  two  tea-spoons  and  the  sugar-tongs,  with  which  he 
had  armed  himself  to  meet  such  an  objection,  "  Take  this  here  trifle  of 
plate,  instead." 

'*  No,  no,  I  couldn't  indeed  1"  cried  Walter,  "  a  thousand  thanks!  Don't 
throw  them  away,  Captain  Cuttle !"  for  the  Captain  was  about  to  jerk  them 
overboard.  "  They'U  be  of  much  more  use  to  you  than  me.  Give  me 
your  stick.  I  have  often  thought  that  I  should  like  to  have  it.  There ! 
Qood  bye.  Captain  Cuttle  1  Take  care  of  my  uncle  1  Unde  Sol,  God 
bless  you  I 

They  were  over  the  side  in  the  confusion,  before  Walter  caught  another 
glimpse  of  either ;  and  when  he  ran  up  to  the  stem,  and  looked  after  them, 
he  saw  his  uncle  hanging  down  his  head  in  the  boat,  and  Captain  Cuttle 
rapping  him  on  the  back  with  the  great  silver  watch  (it  must  have  heen 
very  painful),  and  gesticulating  hopefully  with  the  tea-spoons  and  sugar- 
tongs.  Catching  sight  of  Walter,  Captain  Cuttle  dropped  the  property  into 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  with  perfect  unconoem,  being  evidently  oblivions 
of  its  existence,  and  pulling  off  the  glazed  hat  hailed  him  lustily.  The 
glazed  hat  made  quite  a  show  in  the  sun  with  its  gUstening,  and  the  Captain 
continued  to  wave  it  until  he  could  be  seen  no  longer.  Then  the  confusion 
on  board,  which  had  been  rapidly  increasing,  reached  its  height ;  two  or 
three  other  boats  went  away  with  a  cheer ;  the  sails  shone  bright  and  full 
above,  as  Walter  watched  them  spread  their  surface  to  the  favourable 
breeze ;  the  water  flew  in  sparkles  from  the  prow ;  and  off  upon  her 
voyage  went  the  Son  and  Heir,  as  hopefully  and  trippingly  as  many  another 
son  and  heir,  gone  down,  had  started  on  his  way  before  her. 

Day  after  day,  old  Sol  and  Captain  Cuttle  kept  her  reckoning  in  the  little 
back  parlour  and  worked  out  her  course,  with  the  chart  spread  before  them 
on  the  roimd  table.  At  night,  when  old  Sol  climbed  up-stairs,  so  lonely, 
to  the  attic  where  it  sometimes  blew  great  guns,  he  looked  up  at  the  stars 
and  listened  to  the  wind,  and  kept  a  longer  watch  than  would  have  fallen 
to  his  lot  on  bo^rd  the  ship.  The  last  bottle  of  the  old  IViadeira,  which 
had  had  its  cruising  days,  and  known  its  dangers  of  the  deep.  Jay  silently 
beneath  its  dust  and  cobwebs,  in  the  meanwhile,  undisturbed. 
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CHAPTER 

mu  BOMBET  GOES  tTFON  A  lOUBNEr. 

*'Mb.  Dombey,  Sir,"  said  Major  Bagstock,  "Joey  B.  is  not  in  general 
«  man  of  sentiment,  for  Joseph  is  tough.  But  Joe  has  his  feelings,  Sir, 
and  when  thef  are  awakened — Damme  Mr.  Dombey,"  cried  the  Mijor 
with  sudden  ferocity,  "this  is  weakness,  and  I  won't  submit  to  it  T' 

Major  Bagstock  delivered  himself  of  these  expressions  on  receiving  Mr. 
Dombey  as  his  guest  at  the  head  of  his  own  staircase  in  Princess's  Place. 
Mr.  Dombey  h^  come  to  breakfast  with  the  M^jor,  previous  to  their 
netting  forth  on  their  trip  ;  and  the  ill-starred  Native  had  already  under* 
gone  a  world  of  misery  arising  out  of  the  muffins,  while,  in  connexion  with 
the  general  question  of  boiled  eggs,  life  was  a  burden  to  him. 

"  It  is  not  for  an  old  soldier  of  the  Bagstock  breed,''  observed  the  Major, 
relapsing  into  a  mild  state,  "  to  deliver  himself  up,  a  prey  to  his  own 
emotions;  but — damme  Sir/'  cried  the  Major,  in  another  spasm  of  ferocity, 
"  I  condole  with  you  1 " 

The  Major's  purple  visage  deepened  in  its  hue,  and  the  Major*s  lobster 
eyes  stood  out  in  bolder  relief,  as  he  shook  Mr.  Dombey  by  the  hand,  im- 
parting to  that  peaceful  action  as  defiant  a  character  as  if  it  had  been  the 
prelude  to  his  immediately  boxing  Mr.  Dombey  for  a  thousand  pounds  a 
side  and  the  championship  of  £ngland.  With  a  rotatory  motion  of  his 
bead,  and  a  wheeze  very  like  the  cough  of  a  horse,  the  Major  then  con- 
docted  his  visitor  to  the  sitting-room,  and  there  welcomed  him  (having 
now  composed  his  feelings)  with  the  freedom  and  frankness  of  a  travelling 
companion. 

"  Dombey,"  said  the  Major,  "  I  'm  glad  to  see  you.  •  I  'm  proud  to  sec 
yon.  There  are  not  jnany  men  in  Europe  to  whom  J.  Bagstock  would  say 
thai — ^for  Josh  is  blunt.  Sir :  it 's  his  nature — ^but  Joey  B,  is  proud  to  see 
you,  Dombey." 

"  Major,"  returned  Mr.  Dombey,  "  you  are  very  obliging." 

"  No,  Sir,"  said  the  Major,  "  Devil  a  bit  1  That 's  not  my  character. 
If  that  had  been  Joe's  character,  Joe  might  have  been,  by  this  time, 
lienteuant-General  Sir  Joseph  Bagstock,  K.C.B.,  and  might  have  received 
you  in  very  di£ferent  quarters.  You  don't  know  old  Joe  yet,  I  find.  But 
this  occasion,  being  special,  is  a  source  of  pride  to  me.  By  the  Lord, 
Sir,"  said  the  Major  resolutely,  "  it 's  an  honour  to  me  1" 

Mr.  Dombey,  in  his  estimation  of  himself  and  his  money,  felt  thai 
this  was  very  true,  and  therefore  did  not  dispute  the  point.  But  the 
instmctive  recognition  of  such  a  truth  by  the  Major,  and  his  plain  avowal 
of  it,  were  very  agreeable.  It  was  a  confu'mation  to  Mr.  Dombey,  if  he  had 
required  any,  of  his  not  being  mistaken  in  the  Major.  It  was  an  assurance 
to  him  that  his  power  extended  beyond  his  own  immediate  sphere ;  and 
that  the  Major  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  had  a  no  less  becoming 
sense  of  it^  than  the  beadle  of  the  Boyal  Exchange. 
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And  if  it  were  ever  consolatory  to  know  this,  or  the  like  of  this,  it  was 
consolatory  then,  when  the  impotence  of  his  will,  the  instability  of  his 
hopes,  the  feebleness  of  wealth,  had  been  so  direfuUy  impressed  upon  him. 
What  could  it  do,  his  boy  had  asked  him.  Sometimes,  thinking  of  the 
baby  question,  he  could  hardly  forbear  inquiring,  himself,  what  ootUd  it  do 
indeed :  what  had  it  done  ? 

But  these  were  lonely  thoughts,  bred  late  at  night  in  ih»  sullen  despon- 
dency and  gloom  «f  his  retirement,;  aad  [aidfr  easily  fofond  its  re-assurance 
in  many  testimonies  to  the  truth,  as  unimpeachable  and  precious  as  the 
Major's.  Mr.  I>«mbey,  in  his  friendlessnese,  inclined  to  the  Major.  It 
cannot  "be  said  that  he  wanned  towards  him,  but  he  thawed  a  little.  The 
Major  had  had  some  part — and  not  too  much — in  the  dayt  by  the  seaside. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  knew  some  great  people.  He  talked 
much,  and  told  stories;  and  Mr.  Dombey  was  disposed  to  regard  him  as  a 
choice  spirit  who  shone  in  society,  and  who  had  not  that  poiaonous  ingre- 
dient of  poverty  with  which  choice  spirits  in  general  are  too  much  adul- 
terated. His  station  was  undeniable.  Altogether  the  Major  was  a  credit- 
able coB^HUiion,  well  accustomed  to  a  life  of  kiinre,  and  to  such  places 
as  that  they  were  about  to  visit,  and  having  an  air  of  gentlemanly  ease 
about  him  that  mixed  well  enough  with  his  own  city  character,  and  did  not 
compete  with  it  at  all.  If  Mr.  Dombey  had  any  lingering  idea  that  the 
Major,  as  a  man  accustomed,  in  the  way  of  his  calling,  to  make  light  of 
the  ruthless  hand  that  had  lately  crushed  his  hopes,  might  unconsciottsly 
impart  some  useful  philosophy  to  him,  and  scare  away  his  weak  regrets^ 
he  hid  it  from  himself,  and  left  it  lying  at  the  bottom  of  his  pride, 
unexamined. 

*'  Where  is  my  scoundrel  1"  said  the  Major,  looking  wrathfidly  round 
the  room. 

The  Native,  who  had  no  particular  name,  but  answered  to  any  vitu- 
perative epithet,  presented  hunaelf  instantly  at  the  door  and  ventured  to 
come  no  nearer. 

"  You  villain!"  said  the  choleric  Major,  " where 's  the  breakfast?" 

The  dark  servant  disappeared  in  search  of  it,  and  was  quickly  heard 
reascending  the  stairs  in  such  a  tremulous  state,  that  the  plates  and  dishes 
on  the  tray  he  carried,  trembling  sympathetically  as  he  came,  rattled 
again,  all  the  way  up. 

"  Dombey,"  said  the  Major,  glancing  at  the  Native  as  he  arranged  the 
table,  and  encouraging  him  with  an  awful  shake  of  his  fist  when  he  upset 
a  spoon,  ''here  is  a  devilled  grill,  a  savoury  pie,  a  dish  of  kidneys, 
and  so  forth.  Pray  ait  down.  Old  Joe  can  give  you  nothing  but  camp 
iiare,  you  see." 

"  Very  excellent  fare.  Major,"  replied  his  guest;  and  not  in  mere 
politeness  either;  for  the  Major  always  took  the  best  possible  care  of 
himself,  and  indeed  ate  rather  more  of  rich  meats  than  was  good  for  him, 
insomuch  that  his  Imperial  complexion  was  mainly  referred  by  the  fiiculty 
to  that  circumstance. 

"  You  have  been  looking  over  the  way  Sir,"  obaorved  the  Major. 
"  Have  you  seen  our  friend  ?" 

"  You  mean  Miss  Tox,"  retorted  Mr.  Dombey.     "  No." 

"  Charming  woman.  Sir,"  said  the  M^jor,  with  a  fiit  laugh  rising  in  his 
short  throat,  and  nearly  suffocating  him. 
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*'  MiBB  Tor  is  a  very  good  sort  of  person,  I  bdiere/'  replied  Mr. 
Dombey. 

The  hanglity  coldness  of  the  reply  seemed  to  afford  Major  Bagstock 
infinite  delight.  He  swdled  and  swelled,  exceedingly:  and  even  laid 
down  his  kmfe  and  fork  for  a  moment,  to  rub  his  hands. 

"  Old  Joe,  Sir,"  said  the  Major,  *'  was  a  bit  of  a  favourite  in  that 
quarter  once.  But  Joe  has  had  his  day.  J.  Bagstock  is  extinguished — 
outnTalled — ^floored.  Sir.  I  tell  you  what,  Dombey."  The  Major  paused 
in  his  eating,  and  looked  mysteriously  indignant.  "  That's  a  de-vilish 
ambitions  woman,  Sir." 

Mr.  Dombey  said  *'  Indeed  1"  with  frigid  indifference :  mingled  perhaps 
with  some  contemptuous  incredulrly  as  to  Miss  Tox  having  the  pre- 
sumption to  harbour  such  a  sixperior  quality. 

"  That  woman,  Sir,"  said  the  Major,  "  is,  in  her  way,  a  Lucifer.  Joey 
B.  has  had  his  day  Sir,  but  he  keeps  his  eyes.  He  sees,  does  Joe.  His 
Boyal  Highness  the  late  Duke  of  York  observed  of  Joey,  at  a  levee,  that 
he  saw." 

The  Major  accompanied  this  with  such  a  look,  and,  between  eating, 
dnnking,  hot  tea,  devilled  grill,  muffins,  and  meaning,  was  altogether  so 
swollen  and  inflamed  about  the  head,  that  even  Mr.  Dombey  showed  some 
anxiety  for  him. 

"  That  ridicubus  old  spectacle,  Sir,"  pursued  the  Major,  *'  aspires. 
She  aspires  sky-high,  Sir.     MatrimoniaUy,  Dombey." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  her,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Don't  say  that,  Dombey,"  retmmed  the  Migor  in  a  warning  voice. 

"  Why  should  I  not.  Major  P"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

The  Major  gave  no  answer  but  the  horse's  cough,  and  went  on  eating 
vigorously. 

**  She  has  taken  an  interest  in  your  household,"  said  the  Major,  stop- 
ping short  again,  ''and  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  your  house  for  some 
time  now." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Dombey  with  great  stateliness,  "  Miss  Tox  was 
originally  received  there,  at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Dombey's  death,  as  a  &iend  of 
ray  sister's;  and  being  a  well-behaved  person,  and  showing  a  liking  for  the 
poor  infant,  she  was  permitted — I  may  say  encouraged — ^to  repeat  her 
visits  with  my  sister,  and  gradually  to  occupy  a  kind  of  footing  of  famili- 
arity in  the  family.  I  have,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who 
was  making  a  great  and  valuable  concession,  "  I  have  a  respect  for  Miss 
Tox.  She  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  render  many  little  services  in  my 
house :  trifling  and  insignificant  services  perhaps,  Major,  but  not  to  be 
disparaged  on  that  account :  and  I  hope  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  enabled  to  acknowledge  them  by  such  attention  a.  id  notice  as  it  has 
been  in  my  power  to  bestow.  I  hold  myself  indebted  to  Miss  Tox,  Major," 
added  Mr.  Dombey,  with  a  slight  wave  of  his  hand,  '*  for  the  pleasure  of 
your  acquaintance." 

"Dombey,"  said  the  Major  warmly;  "  no !  No,  Sir!  Joseph  Bagstock  can 
never  permit  that  assertion  to  pass  uncontradicted.  Your  biowledge  of  old 
Joe,  Sir,  such  as  he  is,  and  old  Joe's  knowledge  of  you,  Sir,  had  its  origin 
in  a  noble  fellow.  Sir — ^in  a  great  creature.  Sir.  Dombey  1"  said  the  Major, 
with  a  struggle  which  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  parade,  his  whole  life 

od        « 
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being  a  struggle  against  all  lands  of  apoplectic  symptoms,  *'we  kaeW" 
each  other  through  your  boy." 

Mr.  Dombey  seemed  touched,  as  it  is  not  improbable  the  Major  deigned 
he  should  be,  by  this  allusion.  He  looked  down  and  sighed :  and  the  Major, 
rousing  himself  fiercely,  again  said,  in  reference  to  the  state  of  mind  into 
which  he  felt  himself  in  danger  of  falling,  that  this  was  weakness,  and 
nothing  should  induce  him  to  submit  to  it. 

*'  Our  friend  had  a  remote  connexion  with  that  event,"  said  the  Major, 
"  and  all  the  credit  that  belongs  to  her,  J.  B.  is  willing  to  give  her.  Sir. 
Notwithstanding  which,  Ma*am,"  he  added,  raising  his  eyes  from  his  plate, 
and  casting  them  across  Princess's  Place,  to  where  Miss  Tox  was  at  that 
moment  visible  at  her  window  watering  her  flowers,  "you  're  a  scheming 
jade.  Ma'am,  and  your  ambition  is  a  piece  of  monstrous  impudence.  If  it 
only  made  yourself  ridiculous.  Ma'am,"  said  the  Major,  rolHng  his  head  at 
the  unconscious  Miss  Tox,  while  his  starting  eyes  appeared  to  make  a  leap 
towards  her,  "you  might  do  that  to  your  heart's  content,  Ma'am,  without 
any  objection,  I  assure  you,  on  the  part  of  Bagstock."  Here  the  Major 
laughed  frightfully  up  in  the  tips  of  his  ears  and  in  the  veins  of  his  head. 
"  But  when.  Ma'am,"  said  the  Migor,  "  you  compromise  other  people,  and 
generous,  unsuspicious  people  too,  as  a  repayment  for  their  condescension, 
you  stir  the  blood  of  old  Joe  in  his  body." 

"  M^jor,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  reddening,  "  I  hope  you  do  not  hint  at 
anything  so  absurd  on  the  part  of  Miss  Tox  as — ' 

"  Dombey,"  returned  the  Major,  "  I  hint  at  nothing.  But  Joey  B.  baa 
lived  in  the  world.  Sir  :  lived  in  the  world  with  his  eyes  open.  Sir,  and  hia 
ears  cocked :  and  Joe  tells  you,  Dombey,  that  there 's  a  de-viUsh  artful  and 
ambitious  woman  over  the  way." 

Mr.  Dombey  involuntarily  glanced  over  the  way ;  and  an  angry  glance 
he  sent  in  that  direction,  too. 

"  That 's  all  on  such  a  subject  that  shall  pass  the  lips  of  Joseph  Bag- 
stock,"  said  the  Major  finnly.  "  Joe  is  not  a  tale-bearer,  but  there  are 
times  when  he  must  speak,  when  he  mil  speak ! — confound  your  arts. 
Ma'am,"  cried  the  Major,  again  apostrophising  his  fair  neighbour,  with 
great  ire  " — ^when  the  provocation  is  too  strong  to  admit  of  his  remain- 
ing silent." 

The  emotion  of  tlus  outbreak  threw  the  Major  into  a  paroxysm  of 
horse's  coughs,  which  held  him  for  a  long  time.    On  recovering  he  added : 

'*  And  now,  Dombey,  as  you  have  invited  Joe — old  Joe,  who  has  no 
other  merit,  Sir,  but  that  he  is  tough  and  hearty — ^to  be  your  guest  and 
guide  at  Leamington,  command  him  in  any  way  you  please,  and  he  is 
wholly  yours.  I  don't  know.  Sir,"  said  the  Major,  wagging  his  double 
«chin  with  a  jocose  air,  "  what  it  is  you  people  see  in  Joe  to  make  you  hold 
him  in  such  great  request,  all  of  you ;  but  this  I  know,  Sir,  that  if  he  wasn't 
-pretty  tough,  and  obstinate  in  his  refusals,  you'd  kill  him  among  you  with 
your  invitations  and  so  foHh,  in  double  quick  time." 

Mr.  Dombey,  in  a  few  words,  expressed  his  sense  of  the  preference  he 
received  over  those  other  distinguished  members  of  society  who  were 
clamouring  for  the  possession  of  Major  Bagstock.  But  the  Major  cut 
him  short  by  giving  him  to  understand  that  he  followed  his  own  inclina- 
tions, and  that  they  had  risen  up  in  a  body  and  said  with  one  accord, 
*'  J.  B.,  Dombey  is  the  man.for  you  to  choose  as  a  friend." 
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The  Major  being  by  ibis  time  in  a  state  of  repletion,  with  essence  of 
sarouiy  pie  oozing  out  at  the  comers  of  his  eyes,  and  deyilled  grill  and 
bdneys  tightening  his  cravat :  and  the  time  moreover  approaching  for  the 
depaiture  of  the  railway  train  to  Birmingham,  by  which  they  were  to  leave 
town :  the  Native  got  )um  into  his  great  coat  with  immense  difficulty,  and 
buttoned  him  up  until  his  face  looked  staring  and  gasping,  over  the  top 
of  that  garment,  as  if  he  were  in  a  barrel.  The  Native  then  handed  him 
separately,  and  with  a  decent  interval  between  each  supply,  his  wash- 
leather  gloves,  his  thick  stick,  and  his  hat ;  which  latter  article  the  Miyor 
wore  with  a  rakish  air  on  one  side  of  his  head,  by  way  of  toning  down 
his  remarkable  visage*  The  Native  had  previously  packed,  in  all  possible 
and  impossible  parts  of  Mr.  Dombey's  chariot,  which  was  in  waiting,  an 
unusual  quantity  of  carpet-bags  and  small  portmanteaus,  no  less  apopletio 
in  appearance  than  the  M^jor  himself:  and  having  filled  his  own  pockets 
with  Seltzer  water,  East  India  sherry,  sandwiches,  shawls,  telescopes, 
maps,  and  newspapers,  any  or  fkU  of  which  light  baggage  the  Msjor  might 
require  at  any  instant  of  the  journey,  he  announced  that  everything  was 
ready.  To  complete  the  equipment  of  this  unfortunate  foreigner  (cur- 
rently believed  to  be  a  prince  in  his  own  country),  when  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  rumble  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Towlinaon,  a  pile  of  the  Major's  cloaks 
and  great-coats  was  hurled  upon  him  by  the  landlord,  who  aimed  at  him 
firom  the  pavement  with  those  great  missiles  like  a  Titan,  and  so  covered 
him  up,  that  he  proceeded,  in  a  Uving  tomb,  to  the  railroad  station. 

But  before  the  carriage  moved  away,  and  while  the  Native  was  in  the 
act  of  sepulture,  Miss  Tox  appearing  at  her,  window,  waved  a  lily-white 
handkerchief.  Mr.  Dombey  received  this  parting  salutation  very  coldly^ 
Ycry  coldly  even  for  him — and  honouring  her  with  the  slightest  possible 
inc&nation  of  his  head,  leaned  back  in  the  carriage  with  a  very  dis- 
contented look.  His  marked  behaviour  seemed  to  afford  the  Migor  (who 
was  all  politeness  in  his  recognition  of  Miss  Tox)  unbounded  satisfaction  i 
and  he  sat  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  leering,  and  choking,  like  an  over- 
fed Mephistopheles. 

During  the  bustle  of  preparation  at  the  railway,  Mr.  Dombey  and  the 
Migor  walked  up  and  down  the  platform  side  by  side ;  the  former  taciturn 
and  gloomy,  ana  the  latter  entertaining  him,  or  entertaining  himself,  with 
a  variety  of  anecdotes  and  reminiscences,  in  most  of  which  Joe  Bagstock 
was  the  principal  performer.  Neither  of  the  two  observed  that  in  the 
course  of  these  walks,  they  attracted  the  attention  of  a  working  man  who 
was  standing  near  the  engine,  and  who  touched  his  hat  every  time  they 
passed;  for  Mr.  Dombey  habitually  looked  over  the  vulgar  herd,  not  at 
them ;  and  the  Major  was  looking,  at  the  time,  into  the  core  of  one  of  his 
stories.  At  length,  however,  this  man  stepped  before  them  as  they  turned 
round,  and  puUing  his  hat  off,  and  keeping  it  off,  ducked  his  head  to 
Hr.  Dombey. 

*'  B^  your  pardon.  Sir,"  said  the  man,  "  but  I  hope  you  're  A  doin* 
pretty  well.  Sir. 

He  was  dressed  in  a  canvass  suit  abundantly  besmeared  with  coal-dust 
and  oil,  and  had  cinders  in  his  whiskers,  and  a  smell  of  half-slaked  ashes 
all  over  him.  He  was  not  a  bad-looking  fellow,  nor  even  what  could  be 
fairly  called  a  dirty-looking  fellow,  in  spite  of  this ;  and,  in  short,  he  was 
Mr.  Toodle,  professionally  clothed,. 
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«*  I  shall  liaTe  tlue  honour  of  stokin'  of  you  down,  Sir,"  said  Mr. 
Toodle.  "  Beg  your  pardon.  Sir.  I  hope  you  find  yomadf  a  coming 
round?" 

Mr.  Dombey  looked  at  him,  in  return  for  his  tone  of  interest,  as  if  a 
man  like  that  would  make  his  yery  eyedght  dirty. 

"  'Scuae  the  liberty,  Sir,"  said  Toodle,  seeing  he  was  not  clearly  wmem- 
bered,  "  but  my  wife  Polly,  as  was  called  Bid^ards  in  your  family — " 

A  change  in  Mr.  Dombey's  face,  whidi  seemed  to  express  reeoUectioiL 
of  him,  and  so  it  did,  but  it  expressed  in  a  much  stronger  degree  an  angiy 
sense  of  humiliation,  stopped  Mr.  Toodle  short. 

"  Tour  wife  wants  money,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  putting  his 
hand  in  his  podcet,  and  speaking  (but  that  he  always  did)  haughtily. 

"  Nothank'ee,  Sir,"  returned  Toodle,  «  I  can't  say  she  does.  Idony' 

Mr.  Dombey  was  stopped  short  now  in  his  torn :  and  awkwardly :  wi<li 
his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

"  No  Sir,"  said  Toodle,  turning  his  oilskin  cap  round  and  ronnd; 
"  we  're  a  doin'  pretty  well  Sir ;  we  haven't  no  cause  to  complam  in 
the  worldly  way  Sir.  We've  had  four  more  since  then  Sir,  but  we 
mbs  on." 

Mr.  Dombey  would  have  rubbed  on  to  his  own  carriage,  though  in  so 
doing  he  had  rubbed  the  stoker  underneath  the  wheels ;  but  his  attentioa 
was  arrested  by  something  in  connection  with  the  cap  still  going  sk)vhr 
round  and  round  in  the  man's  hand 

"  We  lost  one  babby,"  observed  Toodle,  "  there 's  no  dcnyin*." 

"  Lately,"  added  Mr.  Dombey,  looking  at  the  cap. 

"  No  Sir,  up'ard  of  three  years  ago,  but  all  the  rest  is  hearty.  And 
in  the  matter  o'  readin'  Sir,"  said  Toodle,  ducking  again,  as  if  to  remind 
Mr.  Dombey  of  what  had  passed  between  them  on  that  subject  long  ago, 
"  them  boys  o'  mine,  they  learned  me,  among  'em>  arter  alL  They  'va 
made  a  wery  tolerable  scholar  of  me  Sir,  them  boys." 

*'  Oome^  Major  1 "  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Beg  your  pardon  Sir,"  resumed  Toodle,  taking  a  step  before  them 
and  deferentially  stopping  them  again,  stiil  cap  in  hand :  ''  I  wooldn  t 
have  troubled  you  with  such  a  pint  except  as  away  of  gettin'  in  the  name 
of  my  son  Biler — christened  Bobin — him  as  you  was  so  good  as  make  a 
Charitable  Grinder  on." 

"  Well,  man,"  said  Mr.  Dombey  in  his  severest  manner.  "  What 
about  him  ?  " 

"  Why  Sir,"  returned  Toodle,  shaking  his  head  with  a  face  of  gi«»t 
anxiety  and  distress.     "  I  'm  forced  to  say  Sir,  that  he 's  gone  wrong." 

"  He  has  gone  wrong,  has  he  ?  "  said  Mr.  Dombey,  with  a  hard  kind 
of  satisfaction. 

"  He  has  fell  into  bad  company,  you  see,  genelmen,"  pursued  the  father 
looking  wistfully  at  both,  and  evidently  taking  the  Major  into  the  conver- 
sation with  the  hope  of  having  his  sympathy.  '^  He  has  got  into  bad 
ways.  God  send  he  may  come  to  again,  genelmen,  but  he  *s  on  the  wrong 
track  now  !  You  could  hardly  be  ofip  hearing  of  it  somehow.  Sir,"  said 
Toodle,  again  addressing  Mr.  Dombey  individually ;  '^  and  it 's  better  I 
should  out  and  say  my  boy 's  gone  rather  wrong.  Polly 's  dreadful  down 
about  it,  genelmen,"  said  Toodle  with  the  same  dejected  look^  and  another 
appeal  to  the  Major. 
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'A  son  of  this  man's  wkom  I  caused  to  be  educated,  Migor,"  said  Mr. 
Dombey,  ^^g  him  his  arm.     "  The  nsaail  return  1 " 

"  Take  adWoe  from  plain  old  Joe,  and  neyer  educate  that  sort  of  people, 
Sir,"  returned  the  Migor.  '*  Damme  Sir,  it  never  does !  It  always  fails !" 

The  simple  father  was  begmmng  to  submit  that  he  hoped  his  son,  the 
quondam  Grinder,  hiiffed  and  cuff*^  and  flogged  and  badged,  and  taught, 
88  parrots  are,  by  a  brute  jobbed  into  his  place  of  schoolmaster  with  as 
much  fitness  for  it  as  a  hound,  might  not  have  been  educated  on  quite  a 
right  plan  in  some  undisoovered  respect,  when  Mr.  Dombey  angrily  repeat- 
ing '*  The  usual  return  1  "  led  the  Major  away.  And  the  Major  being 
heavy  io  hoist  into  Mr.  Dombey 's  carriage,  elevated  in  mid-air,  and  having 
to  stop  and  swear  that  he  would  flay  the  Native  alive,  and  break  every 
bone  in  his  skin,  and  visit  other  physical  torments  upon  him,  every  time 
he  couldn't  get  his  foot  on  the  step,  and  fdl  back  on  that  dark  exile,  had 
baorefy  time  before  they  started  to  repeat  hoarsely  that  it  would  never 
do :  that  it  always  failed :  and  that  if  he  were  to  educate  '  his  own  vaga- 
bond,' he  would  certainly  be  hanged. 

Mr.  Dombey  assented  bitterly ;  but  there  was  something  more  in  his 
bitterness,  and  in  his  moody  way  of  falling  back  in  the  carriage,  and  looking 
with  knitted  brows  at  the  cluniging  objects  without,  than  the  failure  of 
that  noble  educational  system  administered  by  the  Grinders'  Company. 
He  had  seen  upon  the  mim's  rough  cap  a  piece  of  new  crape,  and  he  had 
assured  himself,  from  his  manner  and  his  answers,  that  he  wore  it  for 
M$  son. 

So!  from  high  to  low,  at  home  or  abroad,  from  Morenee  in  his  great 
house  to  the  coarse  churl  who  was  feeding  the  Are  then  smoking  before 
them,  every  one  set  up  some  claim  or  other  to  a  share  in  his  dead  boy,  and 
was  a  bidder  against  him  1  Could  he  ever  forget  how  that  woman  had 
wept  over  his  pillow,  and  called  him  her  own  child !  or  how  he,  waking 
frt>m  his  sleep,  had  asked  for  her,  and  had  raised  himself  in  his  bed  and 
brightened  when  she  came  in ! 

To  think  of  this  presumptuous  raker  among  coals  and  ashes  going  on 
before  there,  with  hu  sign  of  mourning !  To  think  that  he  dared  to  enter, 
even  by  a  eommon  show  like  that,  into  the  trial  and  disappointment  of  a 
proud  gentleman's  secret  heart  I  To  think  that  this  lost  child,  who  was  to 
have  divided  with  him  his  riches,  and  his  projects,  and  his  power,  and 
allied*  with  whom  he  was  to  have  shut  out  all  the  world  as  with  a  double 
door  of  gold,  should  have  let  in  such  a  herd  to  insult  him  with  their  know- 
ledge of  his  defeated  hopes,  and  their  boasts  of  claiming  community  of 
feeling  with  himself,  so  far  removed:  if  not  of  having  crept  into  the  place 
wherein  he  would  have  lorded  it,  alone  I 

He  found  no  pleasure  or  relief  in  the  journey.  Tortured  by  these 
thoughts  he  carried  monotony  with  him,  through  the  rushing  landscape, 
and  hurried  headlong,  not  through  a  rich  and  vaiied  country,  but  a  wilcter- 
ness  of  blighted  plans  and  gnawing  jealousies.  The  very  speed  at  which 
the  train  was  whirled  along,  mocked  the  swift  course  of  the  young  life  that 
had  been  borne  away  so  steadily  and  so  inexorably  to  its  fore-doomed  end. 
The  power  that  forced  itself  upon  its  iron  way — its  own — defiant  of  all  paths 
and  roads,  piercing  through  theheart  of  every  obstede,  and  dragging  living 
<3Bpeaiiires  of  aU  dasses,  ages,  and  degrees  behind  it,  was  a  type  of  the 
iriiuiiphant  monster,  Death. 
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Away»  with  a  shriek,  and  a  roar,  and  a  rattle,  from  the  town,  bunowing^ 
among  the  dwellings  of  men  and  making  the  streets  hum,  flashing  out  into 
the  meadows  for  a  moment,  mining  in  through  the  damp  earth,  booming 
on  in  darkness  and  heavy  air,  bursting  out  again  into  the  sunny  day  so 
bright  and  wide;  away,  with  a  shriek,  and  a  roar,  and  a  rattle,  through  the 
fields,  through  the  woods,  through  the  com,  through  the  hay,  through  th& 
chalk,  through  the  mould,  through  the  clay,  through  the  rock,  among 
objects  dose  at  hand  and  almost  in  the  grasp,  ever  flying  from  the  traveller, 
and  a  deceitful  distance  ever  moving  slowly  with  him ;  like  as  in  the  track 
of  the  remorseless  monster.  Death  1 

Through  the  hollow,  on  the  height,  by  the  heath,  by  the  orchard,  by  the 

i)ark,  by  the  garden,  over  the  canal,  across  the  river,  where  the  sheep  are 
eeding,  where  the  mill  is  going,  where  the  barge  is  floating,  where  the 
dead  are  lying,  where  the  factory  is  smoking,  where  the  stream  is  running, 
where  the  village  clusters,  where  the  great  cathedral  rises,  where  the  bleak 
moor  lies,  and  the  wild  breeze  smooths  or  ruffles  it  at  its  inconstant  will ; 
away,  with  a  shriek,  and  a  roar,  and  a  rattle,  and  no  trace  to  leave  behind 
but  dust  and  vapour :  like  as  in  the  track  of  the  remorseless  monster.  Death! 

Breasting  the  wind  and  light,  the  shower  and  sunshine,  away,  and  still 
away,  it  rolls  and  roars,  fierce  and  rapid,  smooth  and  certain,  and  great 
works  and  massive  bridges  crossing  up  above,  fall  like  a  beam  of  shadow 
an  inch  broad,  upon  the  eye,  and  then  are  lost»  Away,  and  still  away, 
onward  and  onward  ever:  glimpses  of  cottage-homes,  of  houses,  mansions, 
rich  estat<es,  of  husbandry  and  handicraft,  of  people,  of  old  roads  and  patha 
that  look  deserted,  small,  and  insignificant  as  they  are  left  behind :  and  so 
they  do,  and  what  else  is  there  but  such  glimpses^  in  the  track  of  the 
indomitable  monster.  Death  I 

Away,  with  a  shriek,  and  a  roar,  and  a  rattle,  plunging  down  into  the 
earth  again,  and  working  on  in  such  a  storm  of  energy  and  perseverance, 
that  amidst  the  darkness  and  whirlwind  the  motion  seems  reversed,  and  to 
tend  furiously  backward,  until  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  wet  wall  shows  its 
surface  flying  past  like  a  fierce  stream.  Away  once  more  into  the  day,  and 
through  the  day,  with  a  shrill  yell  of  exultation,  roaring,  rattling,  tearing  on, 
spuming  everything  with  its  dark  breath,  sometimes  pausing  for  a  minute 
where  a  crowd  of  faces  are,  that  in  a  minute  more  are  not :  sometimes 
lapping  water  greedily,  and  before  the  spout  at  which  it  drinks  has  ceased 
to  drip  upon  the  ground,  shrieking,  roaring,  rattling  through  the  purple 
distance ! 

Louder  and  louder  yet,  it  shrieks  and  cries  as  it  comes  tearing  on 
resistless  to  the  goal :  and  now  its  way,  still  like  the  way  of  Dea^  is 
strewn  with  ashes  thickly.  Everything  around  is  blackened.  There  are  dark 
pools  of  water,  muddy  lanes,  and  miserable  habitations  far  below.  There 
are  jagged  walls  and  falling  houses  close  at  hand,  and  through  the  battered 
roofs  and  broken  windows,  wretched  rooms  are  seen,  where  want  and  fever 
hide  themselves  in  many  wretched  shapes,  while  smoke,  and  crowded 
gables,  and  distorted  chimn^s,  and  deformity  of  brick  and  mortar  penn- 
ing up  deformity  of  mind  and  body,  choke  the  murky  distance.  A& 
Mr.  Domb^  looks  out  of  his  carriage  window,  it  is  never  in  his  thoughts 
that  the  monster  who  has  brought  Imn  there  has  let  the  light  of  day  in  on 
these  things :  not  made  or  caused  them.  It  was  the  journey's  fitting  end, 
and  migLt  have  been  the  end  of  everything ;  it  was  so  ruinous  and  dreary. 
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So,  pursuing  the  one  ooone  of  thought,  he  had  the  one  relentless  mon- 
ster still  b^ore  him.  All  things  looked  black,  and  cold,  and  deadly  upon 
him,  and  he  on  them.  He  found  a  likeness  to  his  misfortune  eveiy  where. 
There  was  a  remorseless  triumph  going  on  about  him,  and  it  galled  and 
stung  him  in  his  pride  and  jealousy,  whateyer  form  it  took :  though  most 
of  all  when  it  divided  with  him  the  love  and  memory  of  his  lost  boy. 

There  was  a  &ce — ^he  had  looked  upon  it,  on  the  previous  night,  and  it 
on  him  with  eyes  that  read  his  soul,  though  they  were  dim  with  tears,  and 
hidden  soon  behind  two  quiyering  hands---that  oflen  had  attended  him  in 
iancyy  on  this  ride.  He  had  seen  it,  with  the  expression  of  last  night, 
timidly  pleading  to  him.  It  was  not  reproachful,  but  there  was  some* 
thing  of  doubt,  almost  of  hopeful  incredulity  in  it,  which,  as  he  once 
more  saw  that  fade  away  into  a  desolate  certainty  of  his  dislike,  was  like 
reproach.    It  was  a  trouble  to  him  to  think  of  this  face  of  Florence, 

Because  he  felt  any  new  compunction  towards  itP  No.  Because 
the  feeling  it  awakened  in  him — of  which  he  had  had  some  old  fore- 
shadowing in  older  times — ^was  full-formed  now,  and  spoke  out  plainly, 
moving  him  too  much,  and  threatening  to  grow  too  strong  for  his  compo- 
sure. Because  the  face  was  abroad,  in  the  expression  of  defeat  and  perse* 
cntion  that  seemed  to  encircle  him  like  the  air.  Because  it  barbed  the 
arrow  of  that  cruel  and  remorseless  enemy  on  which  his  thoughts  so  ran, 
and  put  into  its  grasp  a  double-handed  sword.  Because  he  knew  full  well, 
in  his  own  breast,  as  he  stood  there,  tinging  the  scene  of  transition  before 
him  with  the  morbid  colours  of  his  own  mind,  and  making  it  a  ruin  and 
a  picture  of  decay,  instead  of  hopefiil  change,  and  promise  of  better 
things,  that  life  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  his  complainings  as  death. 
One  child  was  gone,  and  one  child  left.  Why  was  the  object  of  his  hope 
removed  instead  of  her  P 

The  sweet,  calm,  gentle  presence  in  his  fancy,  moved  him  to  no  reflection 
but  that.  She  had  been  unwelcome  to  him  from  the  first ;  she  was  an 
aggravation  of  his  bitterness  now.  If  his  son  had  been  his  only  child,  and 
the  same  blow  had  fallen  on  him,  it  would  have  been  heavy  to  bear ;  but 
infinitely  lighter  than  now,  when  it  might  have  fallen  on  her  (whom  he 
could  have  lost,  or  he  believed  it,  without  a  pang),  and  had  not.  Her 
loving  and  innocent  face  rising  before  him,  had  no  softening  or  winning 
influence.  He  rejected  the  angel,  and  took  up  with  the  tormenting  spirit 
crouching  in  his  bosom.  Her  patience,  goooness,  youth,  devotion,  love, 
were  as  so  many  atoms  in  the  ashes  upon  which  he  set  his  heel.  He  saw 
ber  image  in  the  blight  and  blackness  all  around  him,  not  irradiating  but 
deepening  the  gloom.  More  than  once  upon  this  journey,  and  now  again  as 
be  stood  pondering  at  this  journey's  end,  tracing  figures  in  the  dust  with 
bis  stick,  the  thought  came  into  his  mind,  what  was  there  he  could  interpose 
between  himself  and  it  ? 

The  Miyor,  who  had  been  blowing  and  panting  all  the  way  down,  like 
another  engine,  and  whose  eye  had  oflen  wandered  from  his  news- 
paper to  leer  at  the  prospect,  as  if  there  were  a  great  procession  of  discom- 
fited Miss  Toxes  pouring  out  in  the  smoke  of  the  train,  and  flying  away 
over  the  fields  to  hide  themselves  in  any  place  of  refuge,  aroused  his 
friend  by  informing  him  that  the  post-horses  were  harnessed  and  the 
carriage  ready. 

**  Dombey,"  said  the  M^jor^  rapping  him  on  the  arm  with  his  cane, 
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"  don't  be  thoughtful.  It 's  a  bad  habit.  Old  Joe,  Sir,  wonldiiH  be  as 
tough  as  you  see  him,  if  he  had  ever  encouraged  it.  Yon  are  too  great  a 
man,  Dombey,  to  be  thoughtful.  In  yofur  position,  Sir,  you  're  far  abore 
that  kind  of  thing." 

The  Major,  eren  in  his  friendly  remonstrances,  thus  ocmsuhing  the 
dignity  and  honour  of  Mr.  Dombey,  and  showing  a  lively  sense  of  their 
importance,  Mr.  Dombey  felt  more  than  ever  disposed  to  defer  to  agenile- 
man  possessing  so  much  good  sense  and  such  a  wefl-regulsted  mind ; 
accordingly  he  made  an  effort  to  listen  to  the  Major's  stories,  as  they 
trotted  fdong  the  turnpike  road ;  and  the  Major,  finding  both  the  pace  and 
the  road  a  great  deai  better  adapted  to  his  conTersational  powers  than 
the  mode  of  traTcUing  they  had  just  relinquished,  came  oat  for  his 
entertamment. 

In  this  flow  of  spirits  and  conTcrsation,  only  interrupted  by  his  usual 
plethoric  symptoms,  and  by  interrals  of  lunch,  and  from  time  to  time  by 
some  violent  assault  upon  the  Native,  who  wore  a  pair  of  ear-brings  in  Ms 
dark-brown  ears,  and  on  whom  his  European  clothes  sat  with  an  out- 
landish impossibility  of  adjustment — ^being,  of  their  own  accord,  and  without 
any  reference  to  the  tailor's  art,  long  where  they  ought  to  be  short,  short 
where  they  ought  to  be  long,  tight  where  they  ought  to  be  loose,  and  looee 
where  they  ought  to  be  tight---and  to  which  he  imparted  a  new  grace, 
whenever  the  Migor  attacked  him,  by  shrinking  into  them  like  a  shrivelled 
nut,  or  a  cold  monkey — in  this  flow  of  spirits  and  conversation,  the  Major 
continued  all  day :  so  that  when  evening  came  on,  and  found  them 
trotting  through  the  green  and  leafy  road  near  Leamington,  the  Migar's 
voice,  what  with  talking  and  eating  and  chuckling  and  choking,  i^pwed 
to  be  in  the  box  under  the  rumble,  or  in  some  neighbouring  hay-stack. 
Nor  did  the  Major  improve  it  at  the  Hoyal  Hotel,  whore  rooms  and  dinner 
had  been  ordered,  and  where  he  so  oppressed  his  organs  of  speedi  by 
eating  and  drinking,  that  when  he  retired  to  bed  he  had  no  voice  at  all, 
except  to  cough  with,  and  could  only  make  himself  intelligible  to  the  dark 
servant  by  gasping  at  him. 

He  not  only  arose  next  morning,  however,  like  a  giant  refreshed,  but 
conducted  himself,  at  break&st,  like  a  giant  refreshing.  At  this  meal 
they  arranged  their  daily  habits.  The  Major  was  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  ordering  everything  to  eat  and  drink ;  and  th^  were  to  have  a  late 
breakfast  together  every  morning,  and  a  late  dinner  tc^ethev  evesry  day. 
Mr.  Dombey  would  prefer  remaining  in  his  own  room,  or  walking  in  the 
country  by  himself,  on  that  first  day  of  their  sojourn  at  Leammgton;  bat 
next  morning  he  would  be  happy  to  accompany  the  Major  to  the  Pump* 
room,  and  about  the  town.  So  they  parted  until  dinner-time.  Mr.  Dom- 
bey retired  to  nurse  his  wholesome  thoughts  in  his  own  way.  Hie  Mi^or, 
attended  by  the  Native  carrying  a  camp-stool,  a  great-coat,  and  an  umbrdla, 
swaggered  up  and  down  through  all  the  public  places :  looking  into  sub- 
scription books  to  find  out  who  was  there,  looking  up  old  ladies  by  whom 
he  was  much  admired,  reporting  J.  B.  tougher  than  ever,  and  puffing  his 
rich  fnend  Dombey  wherever  he  went.  There  never  was  a  man  who  stood 
by  a  friend  more  staunchly  than  the  Major,  when  in  puflSng  him,  he 
puffed  himself. 

It  was  surprising  how  much  new  conversation  the  Msjor  had  to  let  off 
at  dinner-time,  and  what  occasion  he  gava  Mx.  Dombey  to  admire  his 
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social  qualities.  At  breakfastnext  morning,  he  knew  the  contents  of  the 
.latest  newspapers  received;  and  mentioned  several  subjects  in  connexion 
with  them,  on  which  his  opinion  had  recently  been  sought  by  persons  of 
such  power  and  might,  that  they  were  only  to  be  obscnrdy  hinted  at. 
Mr.  Dombey,  who  had  been  so  long  shut  up  within  himself,  and  who  had 
rarely,  at  any  time,  overst^ped  the  enchanted  circle  within  which  the 
operations  of  Dombey  and  Son  were  conducted,  began  to  think  this  an 
improvement  on  his  solitary  life;  and  in  place  of  excusing  himself  for 
another  day,  as  he  had  thought  of  doing  when  alone,  walked  out  with  the 
filajor  aim-in-arm. 


CHAPTEEXXI. 

NEW  FACES. 


The  Major,  more  blue-faced  and  staring — ^more  over-ripe,  as  it  were, 
than  ever — ^and  giving  vent,  every  now  and  then,  to  one  of  the  horse's 
coughs,  not  so  much  of  necessity  as  in  a  spontaneous  explosion  of  impor- 
tance, walked  arm-in-arm  with  Mr.  Dombey  up  the  sunny  side  of  the  way« 
vnth  Ins  cheeks  swelling*  over  his  tight  stock,  his  legs  majesticaUy  wide 
apart,  and  his  great  head  wagging  from  side  to  side,  as  if  he  were  remon- 
stiating  within  himself  on  being  such  a  captivating  object.  They  had  not 
walked  many  yards,  before  the  Major  encountered  somebody  he  knew,  nor 
many  yards  farther  before  the  Major  encountered  somebody  else  he  knew, 
but  he  merely  shook  his  fingers  at  them  aa  he  passed,  and  led  Mr.  Dombey 
on :  pointing  out  the  localitiBs  as  they  went,  and  enlivening  the  walk  with 
any  current  scandal  suggested  by  them. 

In  this  manner  the  Manor  and  Mr.  Dombey  were  walkins^  arm-in'-anm 
much  to  their  owii  satisfo^on,  when  they  behdd  adyandogtowBrds  them! 
a  wheeled  chair,  in  which  a  lady  was  seated,  indolently  steering  her  car>- 
riage  by  a  kind  of  rudder  in  front,  while  it  was  propelled  by  some  unseen 
power  in  the  rear.  Although  the  lady  was  not  young,  she  was  very 
blooming  in  the  face — quite  rosy — ^and  her  dress  and  attitude  were  per- 
fectly juvenile.  Walking  by  the  side  of  the  chair,  and  carrying  her  gossamer 
parasol  with  a  proud  and  weary  air,  as  if  so  great  an  effort  must  be  soon- 
abandoned  and  the  parasol  dropped,  sauntered  a  much  younger  lady,  very 
handsome,  very  haughty,  very  wilful,  who  tossed  her  head  and  drooped  her 
ejelidB,  as  though,  if  there  were  anything  in  all  the  world  worth  looking 
into,  save  a  mirror,  it  certainly  was  not  the  earth  or  sky. 

*'  Why,  what  the  devil  have  we  h^e,  Sir  V  cried  the  Mi^or,  stopping  as 
this  littlie  cavalcade  drew  near. 

**  My  dearest  Edith  l"  drawled  the  lady  in  the  chair,  "  Major  Bagstock !" 

The  Major  no  sooner  heard  the  voiee,  than  he  relinquished  Mr.  Dom- 
bey's  arm,  darted  forward,  took  the  hand  of  the  lady  in  the  chair  and 
pxesaed  it  to  his  lips.  With  no  less  gallantry,  the  Migor  folded  both  his 
g^et  upon  his  heart,  and  bowed  low  to  the  other  lady.  And  now,  the 
chair  having  stopped,  the  motive  power  became  visiUe  in  the  shape  of  a 
flushed  page  pushing  behind,,  who  seemed  to  have  in  part  out-grown  and 
in  part  out-poshed  his  strengtii,  for  when  he  stood  upright  he  was  tall,  and 
wan,  and  tlun,  and  Ins  plight  appeared  the  more  forlorn  from  Ma  havin^p 
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iigured  the  shape  of  his  hat,  by  batting  at  the  carriage  with  his  head 
to  urge  it  forward,  as  is  sometiiiies  done  by  elephants  in  Oriental 
counlnes. 

"  Joe  Bagstock,"  said  the  Migor  to  both  ladies,  "  is  a  proud  and  happy 
nian  for  the  rest  of  his  life." 

**  Tou  false  creature/*  said  the  old  lady  in  the  chair,  insipidly,  "  Where 
do  you  come  from?    I  can't  bear  you." 

*'Then  suffer  old  Joe  to  present  a  friend,  Ma*am/'  said  the  Major 
promptly, "  as  a  reason  for  being  tolerated,  Mr.  Dombey,  Mrs.  Skewton." 
The  lady  in  the  chair  was  gracious.  "  Mr.  Dombey,  Mrs.  Granger."  The 
lady  with  the  parasol  was  faintly  conscious  of  Mr.  Dombcy's  taking  off  his 
hat,  and  bowing  low*  *'  I  am  delighted,  Sir,"  said  the  Major,  *'  to  have 
this  opportunity." 

The  Migor  seemed  in  earnest,  for  he  looked  at  all  the  three,  and  leered 
in  his  ugliest  manner. 

"  Mrs.  Skewton,  Dombey,"  said  the  Major,  *'  makes  haTOC  in  the  heart 
©fold  Josh." 

Mr.  Dombey  signified  that  he  didn't  wonder  at  it, 

**  You  perfidious  goblin,"  said  the  lady  in  the  chair,  **  have  done  I  How 
long  have  you  been  here,  bad  man  f " 

**  One  day,"  replied  the  Migor, 

**  And  can  you  be  a  day,  or  even  a  minute,"  returned  the  lady,  slightly 
settling  her  false  curls  and  false  eyebrows  with  her  fiin,  and  showing 
her  false  teeth,  set  off  by  her  false  complexion,  '*  in  the  garden  of  what's* 
its-name—" 

*'  Eden  I  suppose,  Mama,"  interrupted  the  younger  lady,  scornfully. 

*'  My  dear  Edith,"  said  the  other,  "  I  cannot  help  it.  I  never  can 
remember  those  frightful  names — ^without  having  your  whole  Soul  and 
Being  inspired  by  the  sight  of  Nature;  by  the  perfume,"  said  Mrs. 
Skewton,  rustling  a  handkerchief  that  was  faint  and  sickly  with  essences, 
**  of  her  artless  breath,  you  creature  I " 

The  discrepancy  between  Mrs.  Skewton's  fresh  enthusiasm  of  words,  and 
forlornly  faded  manner,  was  hardly  less  observable  than  that  between  her 
age,  which  was  about  seventy,  and  her  dress,  which  would  have  been 
youthful  for  twenty-seven.  Her  attitude  in  the  wheeled  chair  (which  she 
never  varied)  was  one  in  which  she  had  been  taken  in  a  barouche,  some 
fifty  years  before,  by  a  then  fashionable  artist  who  had  appended  to  his 
published  sketch  the  name  of  Cleopatra :  in  consequence  of  a  discovery 
made  by  the  critics  of  the  time,  that  it  bore  an  exact  resemblance  to  that 
Princess  as  she  reclined  on  board  her  galley.  Mrs.  Skewton  was  a  beauty 
then,  and  bucks  threw  wine-glasses  over  their  heads  by  dozens  in  her 
honour.  The  beauty  and  the  barouche  had  both  passed  away,  but  she  still 
preserved  the  attitude,  and  for  this  reason  expressly,  maintained  the 
wheeled  chair  and  the  butting  page :  there  being  nothing  whatever,  except 
the  attitude,  to  prevent  her  from  walking. 

^'  Mr.  Dombey  is  devoted  to  Nature,  I  trust?  "  said  Mrs.  Skewton^ 
settling  her  diamond  brooch.  And  by  the  way,  she  chiefly  lived  upon  the 
reputation  of  some  diamonds,  and  her  family  connections. 

"  My  friend  Dombey,  Ma'am,"  returned  the  Major, "  may  be  devoted  to 
her  in  secret,  but  a  man  who  is  paramount  in  the  greatest  dty  in  the 
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^'  No  one  can  be  a  stranger,'*  said  Mrs.  Skewton^  **  to  Mr.  Dombey's 
immense  influence." 

As  Mr.  Dombey  acknowledged  the  compliment  with  a  bend  of  his  head» 
the  younger  lady  glancing  at  lum,  met  his  eyes. 

You  reside  here,  Madan  ?  "  said  Mr.  Dombey,  addressing  her* 
No,  we  have  been  to  a  great  many  places.     To  Harrowgate,  and 
Scarborough,  and  into  Devonshire.     We  have  been  visiting,  and  resting 
here  and  there.     Mama  likes  change." 

*'  £dith  of  course  does  not,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  with  a  ghastly  archness. 

"  I  have  not  found  that  there  is  any  change  in  such  places,"  was  the 
answer,  delivered  with  supreme  indifference. 

"  They  libel  me.  There  is  only  one  change,  Mr.  Dombey,"  observed 
Mrs.  Skewton,  with  a  mincing  sigh,  "  for  which  I  really  care,  and  that  I 
fear  I  shall  never  be  permitted  to  enjoy.  People  cannot  spare  one.  But 
seclusion  and  contemplation  are  my  what  's-his-name-— " 

*'  If  you  mean  Paradise,  Mama,  you  had  better  say  so,  to  render  your* 
self  intdligible,"  said  the  younger  lady* 

"My  dearest  Edith,"  returned  l&ia,  Skewton,  "you  know  that  I  am 
whoUy  dependant  upon  you  for  those  odious  names.  I  assure  you, 
Mr.  Dombey,  Nature  intended  me  for  an  Arcadian.  I  am  thrown  away  in 
society.  Cows  are  my  passion.  What  I  have  ever  sighed  for,  has  been  to 
retreat  to  a  Swiss  farm,  and  live  entirely  surrounded  by  cows — and  china." 

This  curious  association  of  objects,  suggesting  a  remembrance  of  the  cele- 
brated bull  who  got  by  mistake  into  a  crockery  shop,  was  received  with 
perfect  gravity  by  Mr.  Dombey,  who  intimated  his  opinion  that  Nature 
was,  no  doubt,  a  venr  respectable  institution. 

"  What  I  want,"  drawled  Mrs.  Skewton,  pinching  her  shrivelled  throat, 
"is  Leart."  It  was  frightfully  true  in  one  sense,  if  not  in  that  in  which  she 
used  the  phrase.  "  What  I  want,  is  frankness,  confidence,  less  conven- 
tionality, and  freer  play  of  soul*     We  are  so  dreadfully  artificial." 

We  were,  indeed. 

"  In  short,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  "  I  want  Nature  everywhere*  It  would 
be  so  extremely  charming." 

"  Nature  is  inviting  us  away  now,  Mama,  if  you  are  ready,'*  said  the 
younger  lady,  curling  her  handsome  lip.  At  this  hint,  the  wan  page,  who 
had  been  surveying  the  party  over  the  top  of  the  chair,  vanished  behind  it 
as  if  the  ground  had  swallowed  him  up. 

"  Stop  a  moment.  Withers !"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  as  the  chair  began  to 
move ;  calling  to  the  page  with  all  the  languid  dignity  with  which  she 
had  called  in  days  of  yore  to  a  coachman  with  a  wig,  cauliflower  nosegay, 
and  silk  stockings.     "  Where  are  you  staying,  abomination  P" 

The  Major  was  staying  at  the  Eoyal  Hotel,  with  his  friend  Dombey. 

"  You  may  come  and  see  us  any  evening  when  you  are  good,"  lisped 
Mrs.  Skewton.  "  If  Mr.  Dombey  will  honour  us,  we  shall  be  happy. 
Withers,  go  on !" 

The  Major  again  pressed  to  his  blue  lips  the  tips  of  the  fingers  that 
were  disposed  on  the  ledge  of  the  wheeled  chair  with  careful  carelessness ; 
after  the  Cleopatra  model:  and  Mr.  Dombey  bowed.  The  elder  lady 
honoured  them  both  with  a  very  gracious  smile  and  a  girlish  wave  of  her 
hand ;  the  younger  lady  with  the  very  slightest  inclination  of  her  head 
that  common  courtesy  allowed. 
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The  list  glimpse  of  the  wrinkled  face  of  the  BioAher,  wMh  that  patciied 
colour  on  it  which  the  sun  made  infinitely  more  haggard  and  dismal  than 
any  we^^t  of  colour  could  have  been,  and  of  the  proud  beauty  of  the 
daught^  with  her  graceful  figure  and  erect  deportment,  engendered  sach 
an  involuntary  disposition  on  the  part  of  both  the^Majoc  juid  Mr.  Dombey 
to  look  after  them,  that  they  both  turned  at  the  same  moment.  The  Page, 
nearly  as  much  aslant  as  his  own  shadow,  was  toiling  after  the  duar, 
uphill,  Hke  a  slow  battering-ram;  the  top  of  Cleopatra's  bonnet  was 
fluttering  in  exactly  the  same  oomer  to  the  inch  as  before ;  and  the  Beauty, 
loitering  by  herself  a  Uttie  in  advanos,  expressed  in  all  her  elegant  fonn,  finom 
head  to  foot,  the  same  supreme  discegard  of  everything  and  everybody. 

'*  I  tell  you  what,  Sir,"  said  the  Major,  as  they  resumed  their  walk 
again.  '*  If  Joe  Bagstock  were  a  younger  man,  there 's  not  a  woman  in 
the  world  whom  he'd  prefer  for  Mrs.  Bagstock  to  that  woman.  By 
Greorge,  Sir  1"  said  the  Major,  "  she 's  superb  1" 

'*  Do  you  mean  the  daughter  ?''  inquired  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Is  Joey  B.  a  turnip,  Dombey,"  said  the  Miyor,  *'  that  he  should  mean 
the  mother." 

**  You  were  complimentary  to  the  mother,"  returned  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  An  ancient  flame  Sir,"  chuckled  Miyor  Bagstock.  "  De-vilish  ancient. 
I  humour  her." 

**  She  impresses  me  as  being  perfectly  genteel,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

*'  Grenteel,  Sir,"  said  the  M^or,  stopping  short,  and  staring  in  his  com- 
panion's face.  "  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Skewton,  Sir,  is  sister  to  the  late 
Ix)rd  Feenix,  and  aunt  to  the  present  Lord.  The  family  are  not  wealthy — 
they  're  poor,  indeed — and  ^e  lives  upon  a  small  jointure ;  but  if  you 
come  to  blood  Sir!"  The  Migor  gave  a  flourish  with  bis  stick  and 
walked  on  again,  in  despair  of  b^ng  able  to  say  what  you  came  to,  if  yon 
came  to  that. 

"  You  addressed  the  daughter,  I  observed,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  after  a 
short  pause,  "  as  Mrs.  Granger." 

"  Edith  Skewton,  Sir,"  returned  the  Major,  stopping  short  again,  and 
punching  a  mark  in  the  ground  with  his  cane,  to  represent  her,  "  married 
(at  eighteen)  Granger  of  Ours ;"  whom  the  Major  indicated  by  another 
punch.  "  Granger,  Sir,"  said  the  Migor,  tappmg  the  last  ideal  portrait, 
and  rolling  his  head,  emphatically,  '^was  Colonel  of  Ours;  a  de-vihsh 
handsome  fellow,  Sir,  of  forty -one.  He  died.  Sir,  in  the  second  year  of 
his  marriage."  The  Migor  ran  the  representative  of  the  deceased  Granger 
through  and  through  the  body  with  his  walking-stick,  and  went  on  again, 
carrying  his  stick  over  his  shoulder. 

'*  How  long  is  this  ago  f "  asked  Mr.  Dombey,  making  another  halt. 

"  Edith  Granger,  Sir,"  replied  the  Migor,  shutting  one  eye,  putting  his 
head  on  one  side,  passing  his  cane  into  his  left  hand,  and  smoothing 
his  shirt-frill  with  his  right,  "  is,  at  this  present  time,  not  quite  thirty. 
And,  damme,  Sir,"  said  the  Major,  shouldering  his  stick  once  more,  and 
walldng  on  again,  "  she 's  a  peerless  woman  1" 

*'  Was  there  any  family?  "  asked  Mr.  Dombey  presently. 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  the  M^jor.     "  There  was  a  boy." 

Mr.  Dombey's  eyes  sought  the  ground,  and  a  shade  eame  over  his  face. 

"  Who  was  droimed.  Sir,"  pursued  the  Major,  "  when  a  child  of  four 
or  five  years  old." 


.c< 
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**  Indeed  P'*  said  Mr.  Dambey,  raising  las  head. 
By  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  in  which  his  nurse  had  no  business  to 
hiTe  put  him,    said  the  Mi^r.     "  That 's  kia  histcMry.     Edith  Granger  is 
Sdith  Granger  still;  but  if  tough  old  Joey  B.,  Sir,  were  a  little  younger  end 
a  little  richer,  the  name  $)i  that  immortal  paragon  should  be  Bagstock." 

Hie  Major  heft^dhis  shoulders,  and  his  cheeks,  and  laughed  more  Wkt 
an  OTer-fed  Mephbtophdes  than  ever,  as  he  said  the  words. 

'^Fnmdedthe  bdy  made  no  objection,  I  suppose  P"  said  Mr.  Dombey 
coldly. 

'*  By  Gad,  Sir,"  said  the  Major,  "  the  Bagstock  breed  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  that  sort  of  obstacle.  Though  it's  true  enough  that  Edith 
might  have  married  twen-ty  times,  but  for  being  proud.  Sir,  proud." 

Mr.  Dombey  seemed,  by  Ids  face,  to  think  no  worse  of  iier  for  that. 

'*  It 's  a  great  quality  after  all,"  said  the  Major.  *'  By  the  Lord,  it  'a  a 
high  qualky  I  Bomb^  I  You  are  proud  yourself,  and  your  firiend.  Old 
Joe,  respects  you  for  it.  Sir." 

With  this  tribute  to  the  character  of  his  ally,  which  seemed  to  be  wrung 
firom  him  by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  irresistible  tendency  of 
their  conversation,  the  Major  closed  the  subject,  and  glided  into  a  general 
exposition  of  the  extait  to  which  he  had  been  beloved  and  doted  on  by 
splendid  women  and  brilliant  creatures. 

On  the  next  day  but  one,  Mr.  Dombey  and  the  Major  encountered  the 
honourable  Mrs.  Skewton  and  her  daughter  in  the  Pump-room ;  on  the 
day  after,  they  met  them  again  veory  near  the  place  where  they  had  met 
tiiem  first.  After  meeting  them  thus,  three  or  four  times  in  aU,  it  became 
a  point  of  mere  civility  to  old  acquaintances  that  the  Migor  should  go 
there  one  evening.  Mr.  Dombey  had  not  originally  intended  to  pay 
visits,  but  on  the  Migor  announcing  this  intention,  he  said  he  would  have 
the  pleasure  of  accompanying  him.  So  the  Major  told  the  Native  to  go 
round  before  dinner,  and  say,  with  his  and  Mi.  Dombey's  compliments, 
that  th^  would  have  the  honour  of  visiting  the  ladies  that  same  evening, 
if  the  ladies  were  alone.  In  answer  to  which  message,  the  Native 
Immght  back  a  very  small  note  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  scent  about 
it,  indited  by  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Skewton  to  Major  Bagstock,  and 
briefly  saying,  *'  You  are  a  shocking  bear  and  I  have  a  great  mind  not  to 
forghre  you,  but  if  you  are  very  good  indeed,"  which  was  underlined, 
"  you  may  come.     Compliments  (in  which  Edith  unites)  to  Mr.  Dombey." 

The  Honourable  Mrs.  Skewton  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Granger,  resided 
while  at  Leamington,  in  lodgings  that  were  fashionable  enough  and  dear 
enough,  but  rather  limited  in  point  of  space  and  conveniences;  so  that  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Skewton,  being  in  bed,  had  her  feet  in  the  window  and  her 
head  in  the  fire-place,  while  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Skevrton's  maid  was 
qpiartered  in  a  closet  within  the  drawing-room,  so  extremely  small,  that,  to 
avoid  developing  the  \<  hole  of  its  accommodations,  she  was  obliged  to  writhe 
in  and  out  of  the  door  Kke  a  beautiful  serpent.  Withers,  the  wan  page, 
slept  out  of  the  house  immediately  undor  the  tiles  at  a  neighbouring 
miDc^shop;  and  the  wheeled  chair,  which  was  the  stone  of  that  young 
Sisyphus,  passed  the  night  in  a  shed  belonging  lo  the  same  dairy,  where 
new*laid  eggs  were  produced  by  the  pouhay  connected  with  the  establisli- 
ment,  who  roosted  on  a  broken  donkey*cart,  persuadedi  to  all  appearance, 
that  it  grew  there,  and  was  a  species  of  tree. 
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Mr.  Dombeir  and  tlie  Major  found  Mrs.  Skewton  arranged,  as  Cleopatra^ 
among  the  cushions  of  a  sofa :  yery  airily  dressed :  and  certainly  not 
resembling  Shakspeare's  Cleopatra,  wl^m  age  could  not  wither.  On  their 
way  up  stairs  they  had  heard  the  sound  of  a  harp,  but  it  had  ceased  on 
their  being  announced,  and  Edith  now  stood  beside  it  handsomer  and 
haughtier  than  ever.  It  was  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  lady's 
beauty  ihat  it  appeared  to  vaiMt  and  assert  itself  without  her  aid,  and 
*'  against  her  will.  She  knew  tnat  she  was  beautiful :  it  was  impossible 
that  it  could  be  otherwise :  but  she  seemed  with  her  own  pride  to  defy 
her  yeiy  self. 

Whether  she  held  cheap,  attractions  that  could^only  call  forth  admiration 
that  was  worthless  to  her,  or  whether  she  designed  to  render  them  more 
precious  to  admirers  by  this  usage  of  them,  those  to  whom  they  icere 
precious  seldom  paused  to  consider. 

*'  I  hope,  Mrs.  Granger,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  advancing  a  step  towards 
her,  *'  we  are  not  the  cause  of  vour  ceasiig  to  play  ?'* 
«  Fou  7  oh  no  I" 

"  Why  do  you  not  go  on,  then,  my  dearest  Edith?"  said  Cleopatra. 
"  I  left  off  as  I  began— of  my  own  fancy." 

The  exquisite  indifference  of  her  manner  in  saying  this :  an  indifference 
quite  removed  from  dullness  or  insensibility,  for  it  was  pointed  with  proud 
purpose:  was  well  set  off  by  the  carelessness  with  which  she  drew  her  hand 
across  the  strings,  and  came  from  that  part  of  the  room. 

"Do  you  know,  Mr.  Dombey,"  said  her  languishing  mother,  playing 
with  a  hand-screen,  ''that  occasionally  my  dearest  Edith  and  myself 
actually  almost  differ — " 

"  Not  quite,  sometimes.  Mama  ?"  said  Edith. 

"  Oh  never  quite,  my  darling !  Fie,  fie,  it  would  break  my  heart,'* 
returned  her  mother,  making  a  faint  attempt  to  pat  her  with  the  screen, 
which  Edith  made  no  movement  to  meet,  *' — about  these  cold  conventional- 
ities of  manner  that  are  observed  in  little  things  ?  Why  are  we  not  more 
natural !  Dear  me  1  With' all  those  yearnings,  and  gushings,  and  impul- 
sive throbbings  that  we  have  implanted  in  our  souls,  and  which  are  so  yery 
charming,  why  are  we  not  more  natural  ?" 
Mr.  Dombey  said  it  was  very  true,  very  true. 

"  We  could  be  more  natural  I  suppose  if  we  tried?"  said  Mrs.  Skewton. 
Mr.  Dombey  thought  it  possible. 

"  Devil  a  bit,  Ma*am,"  said*the  Major.  "  We  could'nt  afford  it.  Unless 
the  world  was  peopled  with  J.  B.*s — ^tough  and  blunt  old  Joes,  Ma'am, 
plain  red  herrings  with  hard  roes,  Sir — ^we  couldn't  afford  it.  It  wouldn't 
do." 

**  Tou  naughty  Infidel,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  "  be  mute." 
'*  Cleopatra  commands,"  returned  the  Major,  kissing  his  hand^  ''  and 
Antony  Bagstock  obeys." 

"  The  man  has  no  sensitiveness,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  cruelly  holding  up 
the  hand-screen  so  as  to  shut  the  Msgor  out.  "No  sympathy.  And 
what  do  we  live  for  hut  sympathy  I  What  else  is  so  extremely  charming  ! 
Without  that  gleam  of  sunshine  on  our  cold  cold  earth,"  said  Mi9» 
Skewton,  arranging  her  lace  tucker,  and  complacently  observing  the  effect 
of  her  bare  lean  arm,  looking  upward  from  the  wrist,  "how  could  we  possibly 
bear  it  ?    In  short,  obdurate  man  1 "  glancing  at  the  Migor,  round  the 
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screen,  *'  I  would  hare  my  world  all  heart ;  and  Faith  is  so  excessively 
charming,  that  I  won't  allow  you  to  disturb  it,  do  you  hear  P  " 

The  Major  replied  that  it  was  hard  in  Cleopatra  to  require  the  world 
to  be  all  heart,  and  yet  to  appropriate  to  herself  the  hearts  of  all  the  world  ; 
which  obliged  Cleopatra  ta  remind  him  that  flattery  was  insupportable  to 
her,  and  that  if  he  had  the  boldness  to  address  her  in  that  strain  any  more^ 
she  would  positively  send  him  home.       ^ 

Withers  the  Wan,  at  this  period,  handing  round  the  tea,  Mr.  Dombey 
again  addressed  himself  to  Edith. 

"  There  is  not  much  company  here,  it  would  seem  ?  "  said  Mr.  Dombey^ 
in  his  own  portentous  gentlemanlv  way. 

"  I  believe  not.    We- see  none. 

"  Why  really,"  observed  Mrs.  Skewton  firom  her  couch,  "  there  are  no 
people  here  just  now  with  whom  we  care  to  associate." 

"  They  have  not  enough  heart,"  said  Edith,  with  a  smile.  The  very 
twilight  of  a  smile  :  so  singularly  were  its  light  and  darkness  blended. 

"  My  dearest  Edith  rallies  me,  you  see  ! "  said  her  mother  shaking  her 
head :  which  shook  a  Httle  of  itself  sometimes,  as  if  the  palsy  twinkled 
now  and  then  in  opposition  to  the  diamonds.     "  Wicked  one  1 " 

'*  You  have  been  here  before,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  ?"  said  Mr.  Dombey.. 
Still  to  Edith. 

"  Oh,  several  times.     I  think  we  have  been  everywhere." 

"  A  beautiful  country  1 " 

"  I  suppose  it  is.     Everybody  says  so." 

•'Your  cousin  Feenix  raves  about  it  Edith,"  interposed  her  mothet 
from  her  couch. 

The  daughter  slightly  turned  her  graceful  head,  and  raising  her  eyebrows 
by  a  hair's-breadth  as  if  her  cousin  Feenix  were  of  all  the  mortal  world 
the  least  to  be  regarded,  turned  her  eyes  again  towards  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  I  hope,  for  the  credit  of  my  good  taste,  that  I  am  tired  of  the  neigh* 
bourhood,"  she  said. 

"You  have  almost  reason  to  be,  Madam," ^ he  replied,  glancing  at  ft 
variety  of  landscape  drawings,  of  which  he  had  ahready  recognised  severs]^ 
as  rq)resenting  neighbouring  points  of  view,  and  which  were  strewn 
abundantly  about  the  room,  '*  if  these  beautiful  productions  are  fironk 
your  hand." 

She  gave  him  no  reply,  but  sat  in  a  disdainful  beauty,  quite  amazing. 

"  Have  they  that  interest  ?  "  said  Mr.  Dombey.    "  Are  they  yours  P  "* 

«  Yes." 

"  And  you  play,  I  already  know." 


"Yes. 
"And  sing P" 


"  Yes." 

She  answered  all  these  questions  with  a  strange  reluctance;  and  with  that 
remarkable  air  of  opposition  to  herself,  already  noticed  as  belonging  to  her 
beauty.  Yet  she  was  not  embarrassed,  but  wholly  self-possessed.  Neither 
did  she  seem  to  wish  to  avoid  the  conversation,  for  she  addressed  her  face, 
and — so  far  as  she  could — ^her  manner  also,  to  him;  and  continued  to  do 
80,  when  he  was  silent. 

"  You  have  many  resources  against  weariness  at  least,"  said  Mr,  Dombey. 
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'*  Wliaiever  their  efficiency  may  be,"  she  retumfid,  "  you  know  tbem 
all  now.    I  have  no  more." 

*'  May  I  hope  to  prove  them  all  ?  "  said  Mr.  Dombey,  with  solemn  gal- 
lantry, laying  down  a  drawing  he  had  held,  and  motioning  towards  the  h^. 

"  Oh  certainly  1     If  you  desire  it  1 " 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  crossing  by  her  mother's  oouch,  and  direct- 
ing a  stately  look  towards  her,  which  was  instantaneous  in  its  duration, 
but  inclusive  (if  any  one  had  seen  it)  of  a  multitude  of  expressions,  among 
which  that  of  the  twilight  smile,  without  the  smile  itself,  overshadowed  all 
the  rest,  went  out  of  the  room. 

The  Major,  who  was  quite  forgiven  by  this  time,  had  wheeled  a  litUe 
table  up  to  Cleopatra,  and  was  sitting  down  to  play  pioquet  with  her. 
Mr.  Dombey,  not  knowing  the  gemQ,  sat  down  to  watch  them  for  his 
edification  until  Edith  should  return. 

"  We  are  going  to  have  some  music,  Mr.  Dombey,  I  hope?**  said 
Cleopatra. 

'*  Mrs.  Granger  has  been  kind  enough  to  promise  so,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Ah  I  That's  very  nice.     Do  you  propose.  Major  ?'* 
No  Ma'am,"  said  the  M^jor.     "  Couldn't  do  it." 

*'  You  're  a  barbaroiis  being,"  replied  the  lady,  "and  my  hand's  destroyed. 
^Tou  are  fond  of  music,  Mr.  Dombey  ?" 

"  Eminently  so,"  was  Mr.  Dombey's  answer. 

"  Yes.  It 's  very  nice,"  said  Cleopatra  lookmg  at  her  cards.  "  So  much 
heart  in  it — undeveloped  recollections  of  a  previous  state  of  existenee — and 
all  that — which  is  so  tridy  charming.  Do  you  know,"  simpered  Cleopatra, 
reversing  the  knave  of  clubs,  who  had  come  into  her  game  with  hia  heeU 
uppermost,  "  that  if  anything  could  tempt  me  to  put  a  period  to  my  life, 
it  would  be  curiosity  to  find  out  what  it 's  all  about,  and  what  it  means ; 
there  are  so  many  provoking  mysteries,  really,  that  are  hidden  from  us. 
Jiiyor,  you  to  play  I" 

The  Major  played ;  and  Iklr.  Dombey,  looking  on  for  his  instroetion, 
would  soon  have  been  in  a  state  of  dire  con^ion,  but  that  he  gave  no 
attention  to  the  game  whatever,  and  sat  wondering  instead  when  Edith 
would  come  hsxk. 

She  came  at  last,  and  sat  down  to  her  harp,  and  Mr.  Dombey  rose  and 
stood  beside  her,  listening.  He  had  little  taste  for  music,  and  no  know- 
ledge of  the  strain  she  played,  but  he  saw  her  bending  over  it,  and  perhaps 
he  heard  among  the  sounding  strings  some  distant  music  of  his  own,  that 
tamed  the  monster  of  the  iron  road,  and  made  it  less  inexorable. 

Cleopatra  had  a  sharp  eye,  verQy,  at  picquet.  It  glistened  like  a  bird's, 
and  did  not  fix  itself  upon  the  game,  but  pierced  the  room  from  end  to  end, 
and  gleamed  on  harp,  performer,  listener,  everything. 

When  the  haughty  beauty  had  concluded,  she  arose,  and  receiving  Mr. 
Dombey's  thanks  and  compliments  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  before, 
went  with  scarcely  any  pause,  to  the  piano,  and  began  there. 

Edith  Granger,  any  song  but  that !  Edith  Granger,  you  are  very  hand- 
some, and  your  touch  upon  the  keys  is  brilliant,  and  your  voice  is  deep 
and  rich;  but  not  the  air  that  his  neglected  daughter  sang  to  his 
dead  son ! 

Alas  he  knows  it  not  i  and  if  he  did,  what  air  of  hers  would  stir  hhn. 
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xjgid  man !  Sleep,  loBely  Florence,  sleep !  Peace  in  thy  dreams,  althougli 
the  niglit  has  turned  dark,  and  the  douds  are  gathering,  and  threaten  to 
discharge  themsdrea  in  hail  1 


CHAPTER  XXlL 

A  TRIFLE  or   HANAOEUENT  BT  HB.  CABKEB  TEE  HANAGEE. 

Mb.  Cabkeb  the  Manager  sat  at  his  desk,  smooth  and  soft  as  nsual, 
reading  those  letters  which  were  reserved  for  him  to  open,  backing  them 
oocasioiially  with  such  memoranda  and  references  as  their  business  purport 
required,  and  parcelling  them  out  into  little  heaps  for  distribution  through 
the  flereral  departments  of  the  House.  The  post  hod  come  in  heavy  that 
morning,  and  Mr.  Carker  the  Manager  had  a  good  deal  to  do. 

The  general  action  of  a  man  so  engaged — ^pausing  to  k>ok  over  a  bundle 
of  papers  in  his  hand,  dealing  them  round  in  various  portions,  taking  up 
another  bundle  and  examining  its  contents  with  knitted  brows  and  pursed- 
oat  lips — dealing,  and  sorting,  and  pondering  by  turns — ^would  easily 
suggest  some  whimsical  resemblance  to  a  player  at  cards.  The  face  of 
Mr.  Caiker  the  Manager  was  in  good  keeping  with  such  a  fancy.  It  was 
the  iaee  of  a  man  who  studied  his  play,  warily :  who  made  himself  master 
of  all  the  strong  and  week  points  of  the  game :  who  registered  the  cards 
in  his  mind  as  they  fell  about  him,  knew  exactly  what  was  on  them,  what 
they  missed,  and  what  they  made :  who  was  crafty  to  find  out  what  the 
other  pkyers  held,  and  who  never  betrayed  his  own  hand. 
.  The  letters  were  in  various  languages,  but  Mr.  Carker  the  Manager 
read  them  aH  If  there  had  been  anything  in  the  offices  of  Dombey  and 
Son  that  he  could  not  read,  there  would  have  been  a  card  wanting  in  the 
pack.  He  read  almost  at  a  glance,  and  made  combinations  of  one  letter 
with  another  and  one  business  with  another  as  he  went  on,  adding  new 
matter  to  the  heaps — much  as  a  man  would  know  the  cards  at  sight, 
and  work  out  their  combinations  in  his  mind  after  they  were  turned. 
Something  too  deep  for  a  partner,  and  much  too  deep  for  an  adversary', 
Mr.  Carker  the  Manager  sat  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  that  came  down 
flhinting  on  him  through  the  skylight,  playing  his  game  alone. 

And  although  it  is  not  among  the  instincts  wild  or  domestic  of  the  cat 
tribe  to  play  at  cards,  feline  from  sole  to  crown  was  Mr.  Carker  the 
Manager,  as  he  basked  in  the  strip  of  summer-light  and  warmth  that 
shone  upon  his  table  and  the  ground  as  if  they  were  a  crooked  dial- 
phite,  and  himself  the  only  figure  on  it.  With  hair  and  whiskers  deficient 
in  colour  at  all  times,  but  feebler  than  common  in  the  rich  sunshine,  and 
more  like  the  coat  of  a  sandy  tortoise^hell  cat ;  with  long  nails,  nicely 
pared  and  sharpened;  with  a  natural  antipathy  to  any  speck  of  dirt, 
which  made  him  pause  sometimes  and  watch  the  falling  motes  of  dust, 
and  rub  them  off  his  smooth  white  hand  or  glossy  linen :  Mr.  Carker  the 
Manager,  sly  of  manner,  sharp  of  tooth,  soft  of  foot, watchful  of  eye,  oily  of 
tongue,  cruel  of  heart,  nice  of  habit,  sat  with  a  dainty  stedEaatness  and 
patience  at  his  work,  as  if  he  were  waiting  at  a  mouse's  hole. 

At  length  the  letters  were  disposed  of,  excepting  one  which  he  reserved 
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tipioe»  bending  Ids  bodj  at  every  step  as  if  it  were  the  ddiight  of  Ids  £fe  to 
boWy  laid  some  papers  on  the  table. 

"  Would  you  please  to  be  engaged  Sir  ?  **  asked  Mr.  Perclt»  rdibiiig  Ids 
haodfl^  and  deferentially  putting  his  head  on  one  side,  like  a  man  who  felt 
he  had  no  business  to  hold  it  up  in  such  a  piesenee,  aad  would  keep  it  as 
much  out  of  the  way  as  possible. 

"  Who  wants  me  ?  " 

''Why  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Perch,  in  a  soft  voice,  "really  nobody,  9St;  to 
speak  of  at  present.  Mr.'  GiUs  the  Ship's  Instrument-maker  Sir,  has 
looked  in,  about  a  little  matter  of  payment,  be  says;  but  I  mentioned  to 
him,  Sir,  that  you  waa  engaged  seTeral  deep  ;  seyenil  de^" 

Mr.  Perch  coughed  onoe  behind  his  hand,  and  waited  for  farther  ocders. 

"Anybody  else?" 

"  Well  Sir,"  sad  Mr.  Perch,  "  I  wouldn't  of  my  own  self  take  the 
liberty  of  mentioning^  Sir,  that  ^ere  was  anybody  else;  but  thai  aame 
young  lad  that  was  here  yesterday  Sir,  and  last  week,  has  been  hanging 
about  the  place;  and  it  looks  Sir,"  added  Mr.  Perch,  stopping  to  shut  the 
door, "  dreadful  unbusiness-like  to  see  him  whistling  to  the  ^wrrows  down 
the  court,  and  making  of  'em  answer  him." 

"You  said  he  wanted  something  to  do,  didn't  you  PeichP"  aaked 
Mr.  Corker,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  looking  at  that  officer* 

"  Why  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Perch,  coughing  briiind  his  hand  again,  "  his 
expression  eertainly  were  that  he  was  in  wants  of  a  sitiwation,  and.  that  he 
considered  something  might  be  done  for  him  about  the  Docks«  being  used 
to  fishing  with  a  rod  and  line :  but — "  Mr.  Perch  shook  fab  head  very 
dubiously  indeed. 

"  What  does  he  say  when  he  comes  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Carker. 

"  Indeed  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Perch,  coughing  another  cough  behind  his  hand, 
which  was  always  his  resource  as  an  expression  of  huimlity  when  noliung 
else  occurred  to  him,  "  his  observation  generally  air  that  he  would  humbly 
wish  to  see  one  of  the  gentlemen,  and  that  he  wants  to  earn  a  living.  But 
you  see,  Sir,"  added  Perch,  dropping  hb  voice  to  a  whisper,  and  turning, 
in  the  inviolable  nature  of  his  confidence,  to  give  the  door  a  thrust  with 
his  hand  and  knee,  as  if  that  would  shut  it  any  more  when  it  was  shut 
dready,  "it's  hardly  to  be  bore  Sir  that  a  common  lad  like  tliat  should 
come  a  prowling  here,  and  saving  that  his  mother  nursed  our  Honae's 
yoimg  gentleman,  and  that  he  nopes  our  House  will  give  him  a  dianoe  on 
that  account.  I  am  sure  Sir,"  observed  Mr.  Perch,  "that  althougift 
Mrs.  Perch  was  at  that  time  nursing  as  thriving  a  little  girl  Sir  as  we  've 
ever  took  the  liberty  of  adding  to  our  family,  I  wouldn't  have  made  so  free 
as  drop  a  hint  of  her  being  capable  of  imparting  nourishment,  not  if  it  waa 
ever  so ! " 

Mr.  Carker  grinned  at  him  like  a  shark,  but  in  an  absent  tiiong^tfiil 
manner. 

"  Whether,"  submitted  Mr.  Pench,  after  a  short  silence,  and  another 
cough,  "  it  mightn't  be  best  for  me  to  tell  him,  that  if  he  was  seen  hoe 
any  more  he  would  be  given  into  custody ;  and  to  keep  to  it !  With 
respect  to  bodily  fear,"  said  Mr.  Perch,  "  I  'm  so  tinud,  myselC  by  nature 
Sir,  and  my  nerves  is  so  unstrung  by  Mrs.  Perdi's  stato,  that  I  oould  take 
my  afildarit  easy." 

"  Let  me  see  this  Mkrw,  Perch,"  said  Mr.  Carker..    "Bring  him  inl  '^ 
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"  Tes  Snr.  Begging  jomr  pardon  Sir,''  said  Mr.  Perch,  hesitating  at 
the  door,  "  he 's  rough  Sir,  in  appearance." 

"  Never  mind.  If  he 's  there,  bring  him  in.  I  'II  s^e  Mr.  Gills  directly. 
Ask  him  to  wait  1 " 

Mr.  Perch  boired ;  and  shnttiog  ^e  door  as  predsdy  and  careiiilly  as 
if  he  were  not  ooming  back  for  a  week,  went  on  his  quest  among  the 
spanows  iu  the  court.  While  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Carker  assumed  Ms 
faroDiite  stiatude  before  the  fire*plaoe,  and  stood  looking  at  the  door ;  pre- 
senting; with  hia  under  lip  tudood  into  tiie  smile  that  showed  his  whole 
row  of  upper  teeth,  a  singularly  crouching  appearance. 

The  measengfir  was  not  long^  in  retaining,  followed  by  a  pair  of  heavy 
boots  that  oame  bumping  along  the  passage  like  boxes.  With  the  uncere* 
monious  words  ''  Gome  along  with  you ! " — a  very  unusual  form  of  intro- 
duction from  his  lips — ^Mr.  Perch  tium  ushered  into  the  presence  a  strong- 
built  lad  of  fifliBHi,  with  a  round  red  face,  a  round  sleek  head,  round  black 
eyea^  ronnddimbs,  and  round  body,  who,  to  carry  out  the  general  rotundity  of 
lua  aj^iearanoe,  had  a  roundhat  in  his  hand,  without  a  partieleof  brim  to  it. 

Obedient  to  a  nod  from  Mr.  Carker,  Perch  had  no  sooner  confronted  the 
visitor  with  that  gentleman  than  he  withdrew.  The  moment  th^  were 
face  to  face  alone,  Mr.  Carker,  without  a  word  of  preparation,  took  him  by 
the  tluDOot,  and  shook  him  until  his  head  seemed  loose  upon  his  shoulders. 

The  boy,  who  in  the  midst  of  his  astoni^unent  could  not  help  staring 
wildly  at  the  gentleman  with  so  many  white  teeth  who  was  choking  him, 
and  at  the  office  walls,  as  though  determined,  if  he  were  choked,  that  his 
last  look  should  be  at  the  mysteries  for  his  intrusion  into  which  he  was 
paying  soeh  a  seveise  penalty,  at  last  contrived  to  utter — 

«'  Come  Sir  1     You  let  me  alone,  will  you ! " 

"  Let  you  alone ! "  said  Mr.  Carker.  "  What  I  I  have  got  you,  have  I  ?" 
There  was  no  doubt  of  that,  and  tightly  too.  "  You  dog,"  said  Mr.  Carker, 
through  his  set  jaws,  "  I  '11  strangle  you  \ " 

Bikr  whimpered,  would  he  though?  oh  no  he  wouldn't — and  what  was 
he  doing  of — and  wky  didn't  he  strangle  somebody  of  his  own  size  and 
m>t  kim :  but  Biler  was  quelled  by  the  extraordinary  nature  of  his  recep- 
tion, and,  as  his  head  became  stationazy,  and  he  looked  the  gentleman  m 
the  face,'  or  rather  in  the  teeth,  and  saw  him  snarling  at  him,  he  so  far 
forgot  hiB  manhood  as  to  cry. 

**  I  haven't  done  nothing  to  you  Sir,"  said  BQer,  otherwise  Bob,  other^ 
wise  Grinder,  and  always  Toodle. 

'*  You  young  scoundrel ! "  replied  Mr.  Carker,  slowly  releasing  him,  and 
moving  back  a  step  into  his  fiavouiite  position.  *'  Wliat  do  you  mean  by 
daring  to  come  here?  " 

*'  J  didn't  mean  no  harm  Sir,"  whimpered  Bob,  putting  one  hand  to  his 
throat,  and  the  knuckles  of  the  other  to  his  eyes.  '*  I  'U  never  come  again 
Sir.   I  only  wanted  work." 

*^  Work,  young  Cain  that  you  are  1  "^  repeated  Mr.  Carker,  eyeing  him 
narrowly.     '*  An't  you  the  idlest  vagabond  in  London  ?  " 

The  impeachment,  while  it  much  affected  Mr.  Toodle  Junior,  attached  to 
his  character  so  justly,  that  he  could  not  say  a  word  in  denial  He  stood 
looking  at  the  gentleman,  therefore,  with  a  frightened,  self-convicted,  and 
remorseful  air.  As  to  his  looking  at  him,  it  may  be  observed  that  he  was  iaa- 
cinated  by  Mr.  Carker  and  never  took  his  round  eyes  off  him  for  an  instant. 
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**  An't  you  a  thief?  "  said  Mr.  Carker,  with  his  hands  behind  him  in  his 
pockets. 

"  No  Sir,"  pleaded  Bob. 

"  You  are  1 "  said  Mr.  Carker. 

*'  I  an't  indeed  Sir,"  whimpered  Bob.  **  I  never  did  such  a  thing  as 
thieye  Sir,  if  you  '11  believe  me.  I  know  I  'ye  been  a  going  wrong  Sir, 
ever  since  I  took  to  bird-catching  and  walking-matching.  I'm  sure  a 
cove  might  think,"  said  Mr.  Toodle  Junior,  with  a  burst  of  penitence, 
'*  that  singing  birds  was  innocent  company,  but  nobody  knows  what  hann 
is  in  them  little  creeturs  and  what  they  brings  you  down  to." 

They  seemed  to  have  brought  him  down  to  a  velveteen  jacket  and  trousers 
very  much  the  worse  for  wear,  a  particularly  small  red  waistcoat  like  a 
gorget,  an  interval  of  blue  check,  and  the  hat  before  mentioned. 

**  I  an't  been  home  twenty  times  since  them  birds  got  their  will  of  me," 
said  Bob,  '*  and  that 's  ten  months.  How  can  I  go  home  when  every- 
t}ody  's  miserable  to  see  me  I  I  wonder,"  said  Biler,  blabbering  outright, 
and  smearing  his  eyes  with  his  coat-cuff,  "that  I  haven't  been  and  drownded 
myself  over  and  over  again." 

All  of  which,  including  his  expression  of  surprise  at  not  having  achiered 
this  last  scarce  performance,  the  boy  said,  just  as  if  the  teeth  of  Mr.  Carker 
drew  it  out  of  him,  and  he  had  no  power  of  concealing  anything  with  that 
battery  of  attraction  in  full  play. 

"  You  're  a  nice  young  gentleman !  "  said  Mr.  Carker,  shaking  his  head 
:at  him.     '*  There 's  hemp-seed  sown  for  yoic,  my  fine  fellow  1 " 

**  I'm  sure  Sir,"  returned  the  wretched  Biler,  blubbering  again,  and 
again  having  recourse  to  his  coat  cuff :  "  I  shouldn't  care,  sometimes,  if  it 
was  growed  too.  My  misfortunes  all  begun  in  wagging.  Sir ;  but  what 
could  I  do,  exceptin'  wag  ?  " 

**  Excepting  what  ?  "  said  Mr.  Carker. 

"  Wag,  Sir.     Wagging  from  school." 

*'  Do  you  mean  pretending  to  go  there,  and  not  going?  "  said  Mr.  Carker. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  that  s  wagging,  Sir,"  returned  the  quondam  Grinder,  much 
affected.  I  was  chivied  through  the  streets.  Sir,  when  I  went  there,  and 
pounded  when  I  got  there.  So  I  wagged,  and  hid  myself,  and  that 
began  it." 

**  And  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  taking  him  by  the  throat 
^ain,  holding  him  out  at  arm's-length,  and  surveying  him  in  silence  for 
some  momenta,  **  that  you  want  a  place,  do  you  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  thankful  to  be  tried.  Sir,"  returned  Toodle  Junior,  faintly. 

Mr.  Carker  the  Manager  pushed  him  backward  into  a  comer — ^the  boy 
submitting  quietly,  hardly  venturing  to  breathe,  and  never  once  removing 
bis  eyes  from  his  face — ^and  rang  the  bell. 

"  Tell  Mr.  Gills  to  come  here." 

Mr.  Perch  was  too  deferential  to  express  surprise  or  recognition  of  the 
figure  in  the  comer :  and  Unde  Sol  appeared  immediately. 

"  Mr.  Gills  1 "  ssid  Carker,  with  a  snule,  "  sit  down.  How  do  you  do  ? 
You  continue  to  eiijoy  your  health,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  Sir,"  returned  Uncle  Sol,  taking  out  his  podtet-book,  and 
handing  over  some  notes  as  he  spoke.  "  Nothing  ails  me  in  body  but  old 
age.    Twenty-five,  Sir. 

''You  are  as  punctual  and  exact,  Mr.  Gills/'  replied  the  smiling 
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MiBna^er,  taking  &  paper  from  one  of  his  many  drawers,  and  making  an 
endorsement  on  it,  while  Unde  Sol  looked  over  him,  "  as  one  of  your  own 
chronometers.     Quite  right." 

**  The  Son  and  Heir  has  not  been  spoken,  I  find  by  the  list,  Sir,"  said 
Unde  Sol,  with  a  slight  addition  to  the  usual  tremor  in  his  voice. 

'*  The  Son  and  Heir  has  not  been  spoken,"  returned  Carker.  "  There 
seems  to  have  been  tempestuous  weather,  Mr.  GiUs,  and  she  has  probably 
been  driven  out  of  her  course." 

*'  She  is  safe,  I  trust  in  Heaven  I"  said  old  Sol. 

*'  She  is  safe,  I  trust  in  Heaven  I "  assented  Mr.  Carker  in  that  voic&* 
less  manner  of  his :  which  made  the  observant  young  Toodle  tremble 
again.  "  Mr.  Grills,"  he  added  aloud,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
**  you  must  miss  your  nephew  very  much  P  " 

Unde  Sol,  standing  by  him,  shook  his  head  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Mr.  Qills,"  said  CarKer,  with  his  soft  hand  playing  round  his  mouth, 
and  looking  up  into  the  Instrument-maker's  fttoe,  *'  it  would  be  company 
to  you  to  have  a  young  fellow  in  your  shop  just  now,  and  it  would  be 
obliging  me  if  you  would  give  one  house-room  for  the  present.  No,  to  be 
sure,"  he  added  quickly,  in  antidpation  of  what  the  old  man  was  going 
to  say,  "  there 's  not  much  business  doing  there,  I  know ;  but  you  can 
make  him  dean  the  place  out,  polish  up  the  instruments;  drudge, 
Mr.  Gills.     That 's  the  lad  I " 

Sol  GiUs  pulled  down  his  spectacles  from  his  forehead  to  his  eyes,  and 
looked  at  Toodle  Junior  standing  upright  in  the  comer :  his  head 
presenting  the  appearance  (which  it  ^ways  £d)  of  having  been  newly  drawn 
out  of  a  bucket  of  cold  water ;  his  small  waiBtooat  rising  and  falling 
quickly  in  the  play  of  his  emotions;  and  his  eyes  intently  fixed  on 
Mr.  Carker,  without  the  least  reference  to  his  proposed  master. 

"  Will  you  give  him  house-room,  Mr.  GiUs  ?  "  said  the  Manager. 

Old  Sol,  without  being  quite  enthusiastic  *  on  the  subject,  replied  that 
he  was  glad  of  any  opportunity,  however  slight,  to  oblige  Mr.  Carker, 
whose  wish  on  such  a  point  was  a  command:  and  that  the  Wooden 
Midshipman  would  consider  himself  happy  to  receive  in  his  berth  any 
Yuatoi  of  Mr.  Carker's  selecting. 

Mr.  Carker  bared  himself  to  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  his  gums :  making 
tlie  watchful  Toodle  Junior  tremble  more  and  more :  and  acknowledged 
the  Instrument-maker's  politeness  in  his  most  affable  manner. 

*'  I  '11  dispose  of  him  so,  then,  Mr.  Gills,"  he  answered,  rising,  and 
shaking  the  old  man  by  the  hand,  **  until  I  make  up  my  mind  what  to  do 
with  hun,  and  what  he  deserves.  »As  I  consider  myself  responsible  for  him, 
Mr.  Grills,"  here  he  smiled  a  wide  smile  at  Eob,  who  shook  before  it :  "  I 
shall  be  glad  if  you  'U  look  sharply  after  him,  and  report  his  behaviour  to 
me.  I  '11  ask  a  question  or  two  of  his  parents  as  I  ride  home  this  after- 
Boon — ^respectable  people — ^to  confirm  some  particulars  in  his  own  account 
of  himself ;  and  that  done,  Mr.  GiUs,  I  '11  send  him  round  to  you  to-morrow 
morning.     Gk>od  b'ye  1 " 

His  smile  at  parting  was  so  full  of  teeth,  that  it  confused  old  Sol,  and 
made  him  vaguely  imoomfortable.  He  went  home,  thinking  of  raging  seas, 
foundering  ships,  drowning  men,  an  andent  bottle  of  Madeira  never 
brought  to  light,  and  other  dismal  matter. 

*'  Mow,  boy  1 "  said  Mr.  Carker,  putting  his  hand  on  young  Toodle's 
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ahoulder,,  aiid  lyrmgmg  liim  out  into  tiie  ''IFoalwvis 

beard  me  ?  ** 

Bob  said  *«  Yes,  Sir." 

"Pefrhaps  you  undentand,''  pmrsned  Ids  patron,  ''tiiat  if  you  erer 
deceive  or  pky  tricks  with  me,  you  had  betUc  hare  dtomsmd,  youiBiify 
indeed,  onca  for  all,  before  you  came  kei«P" 

There  was  nothing  in  any  branch  of  menial  aoqpnflition  iiiat  Eob  aemned 
to  understand  better  than  that. 

"  K  you  have  lied  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Garker^  "  in  anything^  nover  oome 
in  my  way  again.  K  not,  you  may  let  me  find  you  waiting  lor  me  some- 
where near  your  mother's  houfle  this  afternoon.  I  shall  leane  tins  at  five 
o'clock,  and  nde  there  on  honeback.    Now,  give  me  the  address." 

Bob  repeated  it  slowly,  as  Mr.  Carker  wrote  it  down.  Bob  eren  spdit 
it  over  a  second  time,  letter  by  letter,  as  if  he  thought  that  the  omission 
of  a  dot  or  scratch  would  lead  to  his  destruction.  Mr.  Caiker  then 
handed  him  out  of  the  room  ^  and  Bob,  keqnng  his  round  eyes  fixed  upon 
his  patron  to  the  last,  vanished  for  the  time  bong. 

Mr.  Carker  the  Manager  did  a  great  deal  of  buatness  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  bestowed  his  teeth  upon  a  great  many  people.  In  the  ofBiise, 
in  the  court,  in  the  street,  and  on  'Change,  they  g^stened  and  bristled  to 
a  terrible  extent,  live  o'clock  arriving,  and  with  it  Mr.  Carker's  bay 
horse,  they  got  on  horseback,  and  went  gleaming  up  Cheapside. 

As  no  one  can  eaafly  ride  fast,  even  if  inclined  to  do  so,  through  the 
press  and  throng  of  the  city  at  that  hour,  and  as  Mr.  CarkBr  was  not 
inclined,  he  went  leisurely  along,  picking  his  wtcy  among  the  carts  and 
carriages,  avoiding  whenever  he  could  the  wetter  and  more  dboty  plaoes  in 
the  over-watered  road,  and  taking  infinite  pains  to  keep  himself  and  his 
steed  dean.  Glancing  at  ihe  passers-by  while  he  was  thus  ambling  on 
his  way,  he  suddenly  encountered  the  round  eyes  of  the  sleek-headed  Bob 
intently  fixed  upon  his  face  as  if  they  had  never  been  taken  off,  while  the 
boy  himself,  with  a  pocket-handkerchief  twisted  up  like  a  speclded  ed  and 
girded  round  his  waist,  made  a  very  conspicuous  denumstnittan  of  being 
prepared  to  attend  upon  him,  at  whatever  pace  he  might  think  proper  to  go. 

This  attention,  however  flattering,  being  one  of  an  xmusoaL  kind,  and 
attracting  some  notice  from  the  other  passengers,  Mr.  Carker  took  advan- 
tage of  a  dearer  thoroughfare  and  a  cleaner  road,  and  broke  into  a  trot. 
Bob  immediately  did  the  same.  Mr.  Caiker  presently  tided  a  canter  ;. 
Bob  was  still  in  attendance.  Then  a  short  gallop ;  it  was  all  one  to  the 
boy.  Wheneiner  Mr.  Carker  turned  his  eyes  to  that  side  of  the  Boad,  he 
still  saw  Toodle  Junior  holding  his  oourse,.apparently  without  diatcess*  and 
working  himself  along  by  the  elbows  after  ^e  most  approved  manner  of 
professional  gentlemen  who  get  over  the  ground  for  wagers. 

Bidiculous  as  ihis  attendance  was,  it  was  a  sign  of  an  influence  esta- 
blished ovw  the  boy,  and  therefore  Mr.  Carker,  affecting  not  to  notice  it, 
rode  away  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Toodle's  house.  On  his  sladc- 
ening  his  pace  here.  Bob  appeared  before  him  to  point  out  the  turnings  ^ 
and  when  he  called  to  a  man  at  a  neighbouring  gateway  to  hold  his  horse, 
pending  his  visit  to  the  Buildings  l£at  had  sitooeeded  Staggs's  €birdens» 
Bob  dutifiilly  held  the  stirrup,  while  the  Manager  disno  anted. 

"  Now,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  taking  him  by  the  shou' tier,  "come  abng!'^ 

The  prodigal  son  was  evidentiLy  nervous  of  visiting  the  parental  dbode  ^ 
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but  Me.  CaElcBr  jmsbing  inm  on  before,  he  had  nothing  ibr  it  bot  to  open 
the  rig^t  dooac,  and  suffer  himself  to  be  wi^ed  into  the  nndst  of  his  brotheN 
and  sisters^  moatered  in  oyerwhehning  foroe  lound  the  family  tea4able. 
At  sight  of  the  prodigal  in  the  gra^  of  a  stranger,  these  tender  rdationa 
united  in  a:  genenlhowl,  which  smote  upon  the  prodigal's  breast  so  sharply 
when  he  saw  his  mother  stand  up  among  them,  pale  and  trembling  widi 
the  hshy  in  hfir  anns^  that  hs  lent  his  own  voioe  to  the  chorus. 

Nothmg  doubting  now  that  the  stranger,  if  not  Mr.  Ketch  in  person, 
was  one  of  that  oompany,  the  whole  of  the  young  family  wailed  the  louder, 
while  its  more  infantiuB  members,  unable  to  control  tiie  transports  of 
emotion  appertaining  to  their  time  of  life,  threw  themselves  on  their  backs 
like  young  birds  when  tanrified  by  a  hawk,  and  kicked  violently.  At  length, 
poor  Fo%  making  herself  audible,  said,  with  quivering  lips,  **  Oh  Bob,  my 
poor  boy,,  what  have  yon  done  at  last !  " 

**  Nothing  mother,"  QxiBd  Bob,  in  a  piteous  voice,  "  ask  the  gentleman!'* 

^ Don't  be  ahamed,^  said  Mr.  Carlnsr,  "  I  want  to  do  him  good." 

At  this  announoement,  Folly,  who  had  not  cried  yet,  began  to  do  so. 
The  elder  Toodles,  who  appeared  to  have  been  meditating  a  rescue, 
unclencbed  their  ^Istsw  The  younger  Toodles  clustered  round  their  mother's 
gown,  and  peeped  from  under  their  own  chubby  arms  at  their  desperado 
brother  and  his  unknown  friend.  Everybody  blessed  the  gentleman  with 
the  beantaful  teetii,  who  wanted  to  do  good.. 

'*  This  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Carker  to  Polly,  giving  him  a  gentle  shake,  **  is 
your  son,  eh  Ma'am  P  " 

"  Yes  Sir,"  sobbed  Polly,  with  a  cmrtsey ;  "  yes  Sir." 

*'  A  bad  aon,  I  am  afraid?  "  said  Mr.  Carker. 

"  Never  a  bad  son  to  me  Sir,"  returned  Polty, 

"  To  whom  then  P  "  demanded  Mr.  Carker.. 

"  Hfij  has  been  a  little  wild  Sir,"  replied  Polly,  checking  the  baby,  who 
was  making  convulave  efforts  with  his  arms  and  legs  to  launch  himself  on 
Biler,  through  the  ambient  air,  "  and  has  gone  with  wrong  companions ; 
but  I  hope  he  has  seen  the  misery  of  that  Sir,  and  will  do  well  again." 

Mr.  Carker  looked  at  Polly,  and  the  dean  room,  and  the  clean  children, 
and  die.  simple  Toodle  fieuse,  combined  of  father  and  mother,  tliat  was 
reflected  and  repeated  everywhere  about  him  :  and  seemed  to  have  achieved 
the  real  purpose  of  his  visit. 

"Tour  husband,  I  take  it,  is  not  at  home P"  he  said. 

"  No  Sir,  replied  Polly.     "  He's  down  the  line  at  present." 

The  prodigal  Bob,  seemed  veiy  much  relieved  to  hear  it  -.  though,  still  in 
the  absorption  of  all  his  faculties  in  his  patron,  he  hardly  took  his  eyes 
from  Mr.  Carker's  face,  unless  for  a  moment  at  a  time  to  steal  a  sorrowfrd 
glance  at  his  mother. 

'<  Than^"  said  Mr.  Carker,  <'  I'U  tell  you  how  I  have  stumbled  on  this 
boy  of  yours,  and  who  I  am,  and  what  I  am  going  to  do  for  him." 

This  Mr.  Carker  did,  in  his  own  way :  saying  that  he  at  first  intended 
to  have  acconndated  nameless  terrors  on  his  presumptuous  head,  for 
coming  to  the  whereabout  of  Dombey  and  Son.  That  he  had  relent^,  in 
consideration  of  his  youth,  his  professed  contiition,  and  his  friends.  That 
he  was  afraid  he  took  a  rash  step  in  doing  anything  for  the  boy,  and  one 
that  might  expose  him  to  the  censure  oi  the  prudent;  but  that  he  did  it  of 
himself  and  fim  himself  and  risked  the.  eonaecinenoes  single-handed ;  and 
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that  his  mother's  past  connection  with  Mr.  Dombey's  family  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  that  Mr.  Dombey  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  that 
he,  Mr.  Carker,  was  the  be-all,  and  the  end-all  of  this  business.  Taking 
great  credit  to  himself  for  his  goodness,  and  receiving  naless  from  all  the 
fomily  then  present,  Mr.  Garker  signified,  indirectly  bat  still  pretty  phunly* 
that  Bob's  implicit  fidelity,  attachment,  and  devotion,  were  for  evermore 
his  due,  and  the  least  homage  he  could  receive.  And  with  this  great  truth. 
Bob  himself  was  so  impressed,  that,  standing  gazing  on  his  patron  with, 
tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  he  nodded  his  shiny  head  until  it  seemed 
almost  as  loose  as  it  had  done  under  the  same  patron's  hands  that  morning. 

Folly,  who  had  passed  Heaven  knows  how  many  sleepless  nights  on 
account  of  this  her  dissipated  firstborn,  and  had  not  seen  him  for  weeks 
and  weeks,  could  have  almost  kneeled  to  Mr.  Carker  the  Manager,  as  to  a 
Good  Spirit — in  spite  of  his  teeth.  But  Mr.  Carker  rising  to  depart,  she  only 
thanked  him  with  her  mother's  prayers  and  blessings ;  thanks  so  rich  when 
paid  out  of  the  Heart's  mint,  especially  for  any  service  Mr.  Carker  had  ren- 
dered, that  he  might  have  given  back  a  large  amount  of  diange,  and  yet 
been  overpaid. 

As  that  gentleman  made  his  way  among  the  crowding  children  to  tlie 
door.  Bob  retreated  on  his  mother,  and  took  her  and  the  baby  in  the  same 
repentant  hug. 

**  I  '11  try  hard,  dear  mother,  now.    Upon  my  soul  I  will  I  "  said  Bob. 

''  Oh  do,  my  dear  boy  1  I  am  sure  you  vnll,  for  our  sakes  and  your 
own  I "  cried  Folly,  kissing  him.  ''But  you  're  coming  back  to  speak  to 
me,  when  you  have  seen  the  gentleman  away  ?  " 

''  I  don't  know,  mother."  Bob  hesitated,  and  looked  down.  '*  Fathar 
— ^when  's  he  coming  home  ?  " 

"  Not  till  two  o'dock  to-morrow  morning." 

"  I  'U  come  back,  mother  dear  1 "  cried  Bob.  And  passing  through  the 
shrill  cry  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  reception  of  this  promise,  he  fol* 
lowed  Mr.  Carker  out. 

''What  I  "  said  Mr.  Carker,  who  had  heard  this.  "  You  have  a  bad 
father,  have  you  ?  " 

"  No  Sir  1 "  returned  Bob,  amazed.  *'  There  ain't  abetter  nor  a  kinder 
&ther  going,  than  mine  is." 

"  Why  don't  you  want  to  see  him  then  ?  "  inquired  his  patron. 

"  There 's  such  a  difference  between  a  father  and  a  mother  Sir,"  said 
Bob,  after  faltering  for  a  moment.  "  He  couldn't  hardly  believe  yet  that 
I  was  going  to  do  better — though  I  know  he  'd  try  to — but  a  mother — 
nhe  always  believes  what 's  good.  Sir;  at  least  I  know  my  mother  does, 
God  bless  her  I  " 

Mr.  Carker's  mouth  expanded,  but  he  said  no  more  until  he  was 
mounted  on  his  horse,  and  had  dismissed  the  man  who  held  it,  when,  look- 
ing down  from  the  saddle  steadily  into  the  attentive  and  watchful  face  of 
the  boy,  he  said : 

"  You  '11  come  to  me  to-morrow  morning,  and  you  shall  be  shown  where 
that  old  gentleman  lives;  that  old  gentleman  who  was  with  me  this  mom* 
ing ;  where  you  are  going,  as  you  heard  me  say." 

"  Yes  Sir,"  returned  Bob. 

"  I  have  a  great  interest  in  that  old  gentleman,  and  in  serving  him,  you 
serve  me,  boy,  do  you  understand?    Well."  he  added,  interrupting  lum, 
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far  be  saw  bis  roxind  face  brighten  when  he  was  told  that :  *'  I  see  yon  do. 
I  want  to  know  all  about  that  old  gentleman,  and  how  he  goes  on  from 
day  to  day — ^for  I  am  anxious  to  be  of  seryice  to  him — ^and  especially  who 
eomes  there  to  see  him.    Do  youimderstand  ?  *' 

Bob  nodded  his  stedfast  face,  and  said,  "  Yes  Sir,'^  again. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  that  he  has  friends  who  are  attentive  to  him, 
and  that  they  don't  desert  him — ^for  he  lives  very  much  alone  now,  poor 
fellow ;  but  that  they  are  fond  of  him,  and  of  his  nephew  who  has  gone 
abroad.  There  is  a  very  young  lady  who  may  perhaps  come  to  see  him. 
I  want  particularly  to  know  all  about  her," 

"  111  take  care  Sir,"  said  the  boy. 

**  And  take  care,"  returned  his  patron,  bending  forward  to  advance  his 
grinning  face  closer  to  the  boy's,  and  pat  him  on  the  shoulder  with  the  handle 
of  his  whip :  "  take  care  you  talk  about  affairs  of  mine  to  nobody  but  me." 

''To  nobody  in  the  world  Sir,"  replied  Bob,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Neither  there,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  pointing  to  the  place  they  had  just 
left,  "  ntif  anywhere  else.  I  '11  tty  how  true  and  gratefril  you  can  be.  I  '11 
prove  you !  "  Making  this,  by  his  display  of  teeth  and  by  the  action  of 
ids  head,  as  much  a  tlu*eat  as  a  promise,  he  turned  from  Bob's  eyes,  which 
were  nailed  ilpon  him  as  if  he  had  won  the  boy  by  a  charm,  body  and  soul^ 
and  rode  away.  But  again  becoming  conscious,  after  trotting  a  short  dis- 
tance, that  his  devoted  henchman,  girt  as  before,  was  yielding  him  the  same 
attendance,  to  the  great  amusement  of  sundry  spectators,  he  reined  up, 
and  ordered  him  off.  To  insure  his  obedience,  he  turned  in  the  saddle 
and  watched  him  as  he  retired.  It  was  curious  to  see  that  even  then  Bob 
could  not  keep  his  eyes  whoUy  averted  from  his  patron's  face,  but,  oon« 
fltantly  turning  and  turning  again  to  look  after  him,  involved  himself  in  a 
tempest  of  buffetings  and  jostlmgs  from  the  other  passengers  in  the  street : 
of  which,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  one  paramount  idea,  he  was  perfectly  heedless. 

Mr.  Carker  the  Manager  rode  on  at  a  foot  pace,  with  the  easy  air  of  one 
who  had  performed  all  the  business  of  the  day  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
and  got  it  comfortably  off  his  mind.  Complacent  and  affable  as  man  could 
be,  Mr.  Carker  picked  his  way  along  the  streets  and  hummed  a  soft  tune 
as  he  went.     He  seemed  to  purr :  he  was  so  glad. 

And  in  some  sort,  Mr.  Carker,  in  his  fancy,  basked  upon  a  hearth  too. 
Coiled  up  snugly  at  certain  feet,  he  was  ready  for  a  spring,  or  for  a  tear,  or 
for  a  scratch,  or  for  a  velvet  touch,  as  the  humour  took  him  and  occasion 
served.  Was  there  any  bird  in  a  cage,  that  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  regards  ? 

"  A  very  young  lady  ! "  thought  Mr.  Carker  the  Manager,  through  his 
song.  **  Aye !  when  I  saw  her  last,  she  was  a  little  cluld.  With  dark 
eyes  and  hair,  I  recollect,  and  a  good  face ;  a  very  good  face  I  I  dare  say 
she  *s  pretty." 

More  affable  and  pleasant  yet,  and  humming  his  song  until  his  many 
teeth  vibrated  to  it,  Mr.  Carker  picked  his  way  along,  and  turned  at  last 
into  the  shady  street  where  Mr.  Dombey's  house  stood.  He  had  been  so 
busy,  winding  webs  round  good  faces,  and  obscuring  them  with  meshes, 
that  he  hardly  thought  of  being  at  this  point  of  his  ride,  until,  glancing 
down  the  cold  perspective  of  tall  houses,  he  reined  in  his  horse  quickly 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  door.  But  to  explain  why  Mr.  Carker  reined  in 
his  horse  quickly,  and  what  he  looked  at  in  no  small  surprise,  a  few  digres- 
sive words  are  necessary. 
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Mr.  Toots,  enumcipated  from  the  Blamber  thraldom  and  eaming  into  the 
peasesaion  of  a  certain  portkni  of  his  vodldfy  weakh,  "which;"  as  be 
had  been  wont,  during  bis  last  balf^^ear'a  pobation,  to  commnnicate  to 
Mr.  Feeder  every  evening  as  a  new  diseoyery,  "  the  executors  eoitldn't 
keep  bim  out  off/'  bad  applied  himself,  witb  great  diligmice,  to  the  science 
of  Life.  Fired  witb  a  noble  emulation  to  pursue  a  brilliant  and  distinguished 
eareer,  Mr.  Toots,bad  fumisbed  a  choice  set  of  apartments ;  bad  established 
anoDg  tbem  a  sporting  bower,  embellished  witb  the  porlaraits  of  winning 
horaea,  in  which  be  todc  no  partide  of  interest ;  and  a  divan.  Which  made 
bim  poorly.  In  this  delicious  abode,  Mr.  Toots  devoted  himadf  to  the 
cultivation  of  those  gentle  arts  which  refine  and  humanise  existence,  bis 
diief  instructor  in  which  was  an  interesting  character  oalkd  the  Game 
Chicken,  who  was  always  to  be  heard  of  at  the  bar  of  the  Black  Badger, 
wore  a  shaggy  white  great-coat  in  the  warmest  weather,  and  knodked 
Mr.  Toots  about  the  head  three  times  a  week,  for  the  small  consideration 
of  ten  and  six  per  visit. 

The  Game  Chicken,  who  was  quite  the  Apollo  of  Mr.  Toota's  Pantheon, 
had  introduced  to  bim  a  marker  who  tanght  billiards,  a  Life  Guard  who 
taught  fencing,  a  jolHmaater  who  taught  riding,  a  Cornish  gentleman  who 
was  up  to  anything  in  the  athletic  line,  and  two  or  three  other  fiiendB  con* 
nected  no  less  intimately  with  the  fine  arts.  Under  wiiose  auspices  Mr. 
Toots  could  hardly  fail  to  improve  apace,  and  under  whose  tnitionhe  went 
to  work. 

But  however  it  came  about,  it  came  to  pass,  even  while  theae  gentle- 
men had  the  gloss  <^  novelty  upon  them,  that  Mr.  Toots  felt,  he  didn't 
know  how,  unsettled  and  uneasy.  There  were  husks  in  his  com,  that  even 
Grame  Chickens  couldn't  peck  up ;  gloomy  giants  in  his  leisure,  that  even 
Game  Chickens  couldn't  knodc  down.  Nothing  seemed  to  do  Mr.  Toots 
so  nmch  good  as  incessantly  leaving  cards  at  Mr.  Dombey's  door.  No 
tax-gatherer  in  the  British  Dominions — ^tbat  wide-spread  tendtoiy  on 
which  the  sun  never  sets,  and  where  the  tax-gatherer  never  goes  to  bed 
— was  more  regular  and  persevenng  in  bis  calls  than  Mr.  Toots. 

Mr.  Toots  never  went  upstairs ;  and  always  performed  the  same  cere- 
monies, richly  dressed  for  the  purpose,  at  the  hall  door. 

"  Oh !  Good  morning !  "  would  be  Mr.  Toots's  first  remark  to  the 
servant.  '*  For  Mr.  Dombey,"  would  be  Mr.  Toots's  next  remark,  as  he 
handed  in  a  card.  "  For  Miss  Dombey,"  would  be  bis  next,  as  he  handed 
in  another. 

Mr.  Toots  would  then  turn  round  as  if  to  go  away ;  but  the  man  knew 
him  by  this  time,  and  knew  be  wouldn't. 

"  Ob,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  Mr.  Toots  would  say,  as  if  a  thought  had 
suddenly  descended  on  bim.     "  Is  the  young  woman  at  home  ?  " 

The  man  would  rather  think  she  was,  but  wouldn't  quite  know.  Then 
be  would  ring  a  bell  that  rang  upstairs,  and  would  look  up  the  staircase, 
and  would  say,  yes  she  was  at  home,  and  was  ooming  down.  Then  Miss 
Nipper  would  appear,  and  the  man  would  retire. 

"  Oh !  How  de  do  ?  "  Mr.  Toots  would  say,  with  a  dmckk  and 
ablush. 

Susan  would  thank  bim,  and  say  she  was  very  well. 

"  How 's  Diogenes  going  on  ?  "  would  be  Mr.  Toots's  second  interro- 
gation. 
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Vary  -weil  indeed.  *  Wm  Ehnrenoe  was  fonder  sad  fonder  of  him  every 
day.  Mr.  Toete  was  sure  to  hul  this  with  a  burst  of  ehiiokles»  like  the 
opening  of  a  bottle  of  some  ^erresoent  beverage. 

'*  Mias  Fkirenee  is  quite  irell.  Sir,"  Bosaa  would  add. 

''C^  it 's  of  no  ooDseqosDoe,  thank'ee/'  was  the  invttiable  reply  of 
Mr.  Toots ;  and  when  he  had  said  so,  he  alws^  went  away  very  fast. 

Now  it  is  ootain  that  Mr.  Toots  had  a  filmy  something  in  his  mind, 
whiclL  led  him  to-  condnde  that  if  he  oould  aspire  sucoessfully ,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  to  the  hand  of  jElorenee,  he  would  be  fortunate  and  bkst.  It  is 
certain  that  Mr.  Toots,  by  some  remote  and  roundabout  road,  had  got  to 
that  point,  and  that  there  he  made  a  stand.  His  heart  was  wounded ;  he 
was  toaohed ;  he  was  in  love.  He  had  made  a  desperate  attempt,  one 
sight,  and  had  sat  up  all  night  for  the  purpose,  to  write  an  aiarostic  on 
Florence,  which  .affected  him  to  tears  in  the  coneeption.  But  he  never 
proeeeded  in  the  execution  further  than  the  words  "  For  when  I  gaze," — 
the  Haw  of  imagination  in  which  he  had  previously  written  down  the 
initial  letten  of  tibe  other  seven  lines,  deserting  him  at  that  point. 

Beyond  devising  that  very  artful  and  politic  measure  of  leaving  a  card  for 
Mr.  Dombey  daily,  the  brain  of  Mr.  Toots  had  not  worked  much  in  refer- 
eooe  to  the  subject  that  held  his  feelings  prisoner.  But  dei^  consideration 
at  length  assuied  Mr.  Toots  that  an  important  step  to  gain,  was,  the  con- 
fBtioa  id  MkBSimaimi9er,^fBi,iarjio  frying  ha  m>wemkimgo{ 
ois  state  of  mind. 

A  Httle  light  and  playful  gallantry  towards  this  lady-  seemed  the  means 
to  empk^  in  that  early  chapter  of  the  history,  for  winning  her  to  his 
interests.  Not  being  able  quite  to  make  up  his  mind  about  it,  he  consulted 
the  Ghidcen — ^without  taking  that  gentleman  into  his  confidence ;  merely 
mforming  him  that  a  friend  in  Torkshire  had  written  to  him  (Mr.  Toots) 
for  his  opinion  on  such  a  question.  The  Ohicken  replying  that  his  opinion 
always  was,  '*  Go  in  and  win,"  and,  ftirther,  **  When  your  man's  before 
you  and  your  work  cut  out,  go  in  and  do  it,"  Mr.  Toots  considered  this 
a  figmBtive  way  of  supporting  his  own  view  of  the  case,  and  heroically 
resolved  to  kiss  Miss  Nipper  next  day. 

Upon  the  next  day,  therdbre,  Mr.  Toots,  putting  into  requisition  some 
of  the  greatest  marvels  timt  Burgess  and  Co.  had  over  turned  out,  went  off 
to  Mr.  Domb^s  upon  this  design.  But  his  heart  failed  him  so  much  as 
he  approached  the  scene  of  action,  that,  although  he  arrived  on  the  ground 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  six  before  he  knocked  at  the  door. 

Everything  happened  as  usud,  down  to  the  point  when  Susan  said  her 
youDg  mistress  was  well,  and  Mr.  Toots  said  it  was  of  no  consequence. 
To  h^  amazement,  Mr.  Toots,  instead  of  going  of^  like  a  rocket,  after  that 
observation,  lingered  and  chuckled. 

"  ¥ahsp8  you  'd  like  to  walk  up  stairs,  Sir?"  said  Susan. 

«  Well,  I  think  I  wiU  come  in !"  said  Mr.  Toots. 

But  instead  of  walking  up  stairs,  the  bold  Toots  made  an  awlcward 
plunge  at  Susan  when  the  doOT  was  shut,  and  embracing  that  fair  creature, 
kissed  her  on  the  cheek. 

Qo  along  with  you !"  cried  Susan,  "  or  I  'fl  tear  your  eyes  out." 
Just  another !"  said  Mr.  Toots. 

Go  along  with  you  1"  exclaimed  Susan,  giving  him  a  push.     "  Inno- 
cents like  you,  too  1     Who  '11  begin  next !     Go  along,  Sur  I" 
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Susan  was  not  in  any  serious  strait,  for  she  could  hardly  speak  for 
laughing ;  but  Diogenes,  on  the  staircase,  hearing  a  rustling  against  the 
waU,  and  a  shuffling  of  feet,  and  seeing  through  the  bannisters  that  there 
was  some  contention  going  on,  and  foreign  invasion  in  the  house,  formed 
a  different  opinion,  dashed  down  to  the  rescue,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  had  Mr.  Toots  by  the  leg. 

Susan  screamed,  laughed,  opened  the  street-door,  and  ran  down  stairs ; 
the  bold  Toots  tumbled  staggering  out  into  the  street,  with  Diogenes  hold- 
ing on  to  one  leg  of  his  pantaloons,  as  if  Burgess  and  Co.  were  his  oooks^ 
and  had  provided  that  dainty  morsel  for  his  holiday  entertainment; 
Diogenes  shaken  off,  rolled  over  and  over  in  the  dust,  got  up  again, 
whirled  round  the  giddy  Toots  and  snapped  at  him :  and  all  this  turmoil, 
Mr.  Carker,  reining  up  his  horse  and  sitting  at  a  little  distance,  saw,  to  his 
anuuscment,  issue  irom  the  stately  house  of  Mr.  Dombey. 

Mr.  Carker  remained  watching  the  discomfited  Toots,  when  Diogenes 
was  called  in,  and  the  door  shut :  and  while  that  gentleman,  taking  refuge 
in  a  doorway  near  at  hand,  bound  up  the  torn  leg  of  his  pantaloons  with  a 
costly  silk  handkerchief  that  had  formed  part  of  his  expensive  outfit  for 
the  adventure. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  riding  up,  with  his  most 
propitiatcny  smile.    "  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt  ?" 

*'  Oh  no,  thank  you,"  replied  Mr.  Toots,  raising  his  flushed  face,  **  it  *s 
of  no  consequence."  Mr.  Toets  would  have  signified,  if  he  could,  that  he 
liked  it  very  much. 

**  If  the  dog's  teeth  have  entered  the  leg.  Sir — "  began  Carker,  with  a 
display  of  his  own. 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "it's  all  quite  right.  It's  very 
comfortable,  thank  you." 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Dombey,"  observed  Carker. 

"  Have  you  tiiough  P"  rejoined  the  blushing  Toots. 

"  And  you  will  allow  me,  perhaps,  to  apologise,  in  his  absence,"  said 
Mr.  Carker,  taking  off  his  hat,  "  for  such  a  misadventure,  and  to  wonder 
how  it  can  possibly  have  happened." 

Mr.  Toots  is  so  much  gratified  by  this  politeness,  and  the  lucky  diance 
of  making  friends  with  a  friend  of  Mr.  Dombey,  that  he  pulls  out  his  card- 
case,  which  he  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  using,  and  hands  his  name 
and  address  to  Mr.  Carker :  who  responcb  to  that  courtesy  by  giving  him 
his  own,  and  with  that  they  part. 

As  Mr.  Carker  picks  his  way  so  softly  past  the  house,  glancing  up  at 
the  windows,  and  trying  to  make  out  the  pensive  face  behind  the  curtain 
looking  at  the  children  opposite,  the  rough  head  of  Diogenes  comes  clam- 
bering up  close  by  it,  and  the  dog,  regardless  of  all  soothing,  biffks  and 
growls,  and  makes  at  him  from  that  height,  as  if  he  would  spring  down  and 
tear  him  limb  from  limb. 

Well  spoken,  Di,  so  near  your  mistress  1  Another,  and  another  with  your 
head  up,  your  eyes  flashing,  and  your  vexed  mouth  worrying  itself,  for 
want  of  him  I  Another,  as  he  picks  his  way  along  I  You  have  a  good 
scent,  Di, — cats,  boy,  cats  I 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

TLOEENCE  80LITABY,  AND  THE  MIDSHIPMAN  MYSTERIOUS. 

Flobence  liyed  alone  in  the  great  dreary  house,  and  day  succeeded  day» 
and  still  she  lived  alone ;  and  the  blank  walls  looked  down  upon  her  with 
8  vacant  stare,  as  if  they  had  a  Gorgon-like  mind  to  stare  her  youth  and 
beauty  into  stone. 

No  magic  dwelling-place  in  magic  story,  shut  up  in  the  heart  of  a  thick 
wood,  was  ever  more  solitary  and  deserted  to  the  fancy,  than  was  her  father's 
mansion  in  its  grim  reality,  as  it  stood  lowering  on  the  street :  always 
by  night,  when  lights  were  shining  from  neighbouring  windows,  a  blot 
npon  its  scanty  brightness;  always  by  day,  a  frown  upon  its  never-smiling 
iaoe. 

There  were  not  two  dragon  sentries  keeping  ward  before  the  gate  of  this 
abode,  as  in  magic  legend  are  usually  found  on  duty  over  the  wronged  inno- 
cence imprisoned ;  but  besides  a  glowering  visage,  with  its  thin  lips  parted 
wickedly,  that  surveyed  all  comers  from  above  tiie  archway  of  the  door, 
there  was  a  monstrous  fantasy  of  rusty  iron  curling  and  twisting  like 
a  petrifaction  of  an  arbour  over  the  threshold,  budding  in  spikes  and 
corkscrew  points,  and  bearing,  one  on  either  side,  two  ominous  extin- 
guishers, that  seemed  to  say,  *'  Who  enter  here,  leave  light  behind  1  *' 
There  were  no  talismanic  characters  engraven  on  the  portal,  but  the  house 
was  now  so  neglected  in  appearance,  that  boys  cludked  the  railings  and 
tbe  pavement — particularly  round  the  comer  where  the  side  wall  was — 
and  drew  ghosts  on  the  stable  door ;  and  being  sometimes  driven  off 
by  Mr.  Towlinson,  made  portraits  of  him,  in  return,  with  his  ears  growing 
out  hanzontally  from  xmder  his  hat.  Noise  ceased  to  be,  within  the 
shadow  of  the  roof.  The  brass  band  that  came  into  the  street  once  a  week, 
in  the  morning,  never  brayed  a  note  in  a^t  those  windows ;  but  all  such 
company,  down  ta  a  poor  little  piping  organ  of  weak  intellect,  with  an 
imbecile  party  of  automaton  dancers,  waltzing  in  and  out  at  folding  doors, 
fell  off  from  it  with  one  accord,  and  shunned  it  as  a  hopeless  place. 

The  spell  upon  it  was  more  wasting  than  the  spell  that  used  to  set 
enchanted  houses  sleeping  once  upon  a  time,  but  le^  their  waking  fresh- 
ness unimpaired.  The  passive  desolation  of  disuse  was  everywhere 
silently  manifest  about  it.  Within  doors,  curtains,  drooping  heavily,  lost 
their  old  folds  and  shapes,  and  hung  like  cumbrous  palls.  Hecatombs  of 
furniture,  still  piled  and  covered  up,  shrunk  like  imprisoned  and  forgotten 
men,  and  changed  insensibly.  Mirrors  were  dim  as  with  the  breath  of 
years.  Patterns  of  carpets  faded  and  became  perplexed  and  faint,  like 
the  memory  of  those  years'  trifling  incidents.  Boards,  starting  at  unwonted 
foot-stcps,  creaked  and  shook.  Keys  rusted  in  the  locks  of  doors.  Damp 
started  on  the  walls,  and  as  the  stains  came  out,  the  pictures  seemed  to 
go  in  and  secrete  themselves.  Mildew  and  mould  began  to  lurk  in  closets. 
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Fungus  trees  grew  in  comers  of  the  cellars.  Dust  accumulated, 
nobody  knew  whence  nor  how ;  spiders,  moths,  and  grubs  were  heard  of 
every  day.  An  exploratory  black-beetle  now  and  then  was  found  im- 
movable upon  the  stairs,  or  in  an  upper  room,  as  wondering  how  he  got 
there.  Bats  began  to  squeak  and  scuffle  in  the  night  time,  through  dark 
galleries  they  mined  behiftd  t^  paaeUiag. 

The  dreary  magnificence  of  the  state  rooms,  seen  imperfectly  by  the 
doubtful  light  admitted  through  closed  shutters,  would  have  answered 
weU  enough  for  an  enchanted  abode.  Such  as  the  tarnished  paws  of 
gilded  lioBS»  stealthMy  put  out  &om  beoeaitii  their  wnqopers ;  the  marble 
JineamicntB  of  hmU  <m  pedestals*  fettrfuHy  revealing  theiBflelv<e6  through 
veils ;  the  olocks  that  never  iMi  the  tiiae,  or,  if  wofund  up  by  any  chance, 
told  it  wrong,  and  struck  unearthly  numbers,  which  are  set  upon  the  dial; 
the  aceideaUiJi  tmkii&gs  among  the  ^endaat  kuftiies,  mxxe  startling  than 
alarm-belk;  the  softened  sounds  aad  laggard  ak  that  made  their  wi^ 
aBumg  these  ol^jects,  and  a  phantom  crowd  of  othem,  shrouded  and  hooded, 
and  made  vpeotral  of  shape.  But,  besides,  there  was  the  great  stair- 
oase,  where  the  k»d  of  the  place  so  rarely  set  his  foot,  and  by  whidi  his 
little  child  had  gone  up  to  Heaven.  There  were  other  staircases  and 
passages  whose  no  one  went  for  weeks  together;  there  were  two  elosed 
rooms  associated  with  dead  members  of  the  family,  and  with  whispered 
recollections  of  them;  and  to  all  the  house  but  Fiorenoe,  there  was  a  gmile 
figure  moving  through  the  addtude  and  gkxmi,  that  gave  to  every  hMess 
thing  a  touch  of  present  human  int^est  and  wonder. 

For  Florence  hved  alone  in  the  deserted  houee,  and  day  svooeeded  day, 
and  still  she  lived  alone»  and  the  cold  walls  looked  down  upon  her  with  a 
vacant  stare,  aa  if  they  bad  %  Gorgen*like.  mind  to  stare  her  youth  and 
beauty  into  stone. 

The  grass  began  to  grow  upon  the  roof,  and  in  the  crevices  of  the  base- 
ment paving.  A  scaly  Grumbling  vegetaticm  sprouted  round  the  window- 
sills.  Fragments  of  mc»rtar  lost  their  hold  upon  the  insides  of  the  imoaed 
chimneys,  and  came  droj^ing  down.  The  two  trees  with  the  smoky  trunks 
were  blighted  high  up,  and  the  withered  branches  domineeied  above  the 
leaves.  Through  the  whole  building,  white  had  turned  ydlow,  yellow 
nearly  black;  and  since  the  time  whmi  the  po<»r  lady  died,  it  had  slowly 
become  a  dark  gap  in  the  long  monotonous  street. 

But  Florence  bloomed  th^e,  Mke  the  king's  fair  daughter  in  the  etory. 
Her  books,  her  music,  and  her  daily  teachers,  wese  her  only  real  eomr 
nanions,  Susan  Nipper  and  I>bgenes  excepted :  of  whom  the  former,  in 
her  attendance  on  the  studies  of  her  young  mistress,  began  to  grow  quite 
learned  herself^  while  the  latter,  soflened  possibly  by  the  same  influenoes, 
would  lay  his  head  upon  the  window-ledge,  and  plaeidly  open  and  shut 
his  eyes  upon  the  street,  all  through  a  summer  morning ;  sometimes  prill- 
ing up  his  head  to  look  with  great  aignificaaee  after  some  noii^  dog  in  a 
cart,  who  was  barking  his  way  along,  and  sometiiBes»  with  an  exasperated 
and  unaccountable  recollection  c^  his  supposed  enemy  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, ruidung  to  the  door^,  whence,  after  a  deafeoij^  distuibance,  k^  would 
come  jogging  bade  with  a  ridiculous  oompUoeDcy  that  belonged  to  him, 
and  by  his  jaw  upon  the  window4edge  agpsia^  with  the  air  of  a  dog  who 
had  done  a  public  service. 


Sa  McKiioe  livod  in  ker  wOdoKess  of  a  hoBM,  within  tiM  drde  of  iier 
iBBOoe&t  pmsnits  and  t^ioii^s,  and  nothing  hanned  her.  She  could 
go  doira  to  her  lather's  rooms  novr,  smd  think  of  him,  and  suffer  her  loving 
heart  famnUjr  to  approach  him,  without  fear  of  repulse.  She  could  look 
open  the  objects  that  had  sivrounded  him  in  his  soitow,  and  oouM  nestle 
near  his  chmr,  and  not  drsad  the  gfamoe  that  she  so  well  remembered. 
She  oosld  render  him  sudi  little  tokens  of  her  duty  and  eerrioe,  as  putting 
eTerything  in  order  for  him  with  her  own  hands,  binding  little  nosegays  for 
his  taUe,  changing  them  as  one  by  one  they  withered  and  he  did  not  come 
badi,  preparing  something  jfor  him  ereiy  day,  and  leaying  some  timid 
maik  of  her  presence  near  his  nsual  seat.  To-day,  it  was  a  little  painted 
staaid  for  has  watch ;  to>nioiTow,  ike  would  be  afraid  to  leave  it,  and 
would  substitute  some  other  trifle  of  her  making  not  so  fikdy  to  attract 
hda  eye.  Waking  in  the  night,  perhaps,  she  would  fresmble  at  the  thought 
of  his  ecnaing  hone  and  angrily  rejecting  it,  and  woald  hurry  down  with 
alipperad  feet  and  quicUy  beating  heart,  and  bring  it  away.  At  another 
time,  she  would  only  lay  het  hoe  upon  his  desk,  and  kave  a  kiss  there, 
and  A  tear. 

Still  mo  one  knew  of  tiiia.  Unless  the  household  found  it  out  when  she 
was  not  thero--«nd  they  all  held  Mir.  Dombey's  lOoms  in  awe^t  was  as 
deep  a  secret  in  her  breast  as  what  had  gone  befove  it.  f^orence  stole  into 
those  rooms  at  twilight,  eariy  in  the  morning,  and  at  Ismes  when  meals 
were  serred  down  stain.  And  although  they  were  in  every  nook  the 
better  and  the  brighter  for  her  case,  she  entei^  and  passed  out  as 
qaietly  as  awf  simbeam,  oxoepting  that  she  left  her  light  behind. 

Shadowy  company  attended  Florence  up  and  down  theedioing  house^ 
nnd  sat  with  her  m  tie  dittnantled  rooms.  As  if  her  hfe  were  an  enchanted 
Tision,  Aere  arose  oat  of  her  soHtnde  ministering  thoughts,  that  made 
it  (ancifid  and  umeal^  She  imagined  so  often  what  her  fife  would  have 
been  if  her  lather  oonld  have  loved  her  and  she  had  been  afavourite  child, 
that  aometimes,  far  ike  moment,  she  almost  believed  it  was  so,  and,  borne 
on  by  the  emrreat  «€  ^tiiat  penave  fiction,  seemed  to  remember  how  they 
had  watched  her  brother  in  his  grave  together ;  how  they  had  freely  shared 
Ids  heart  between  them ;  how  th^  were  united  in  the  dear  rememlnrance  of 
him ;  liow  they  often  spoke  about  him  yet ;  and  her  kind  father,  looking 
at  bar  gently,  told  her  of  thdr  common  hope  and  trust  in  God.  At  other 
times  dbe  pictured  to  herself  her  mother  yet  alive.  And  oh  the  happiness 
of  falling  on  her  neck,  and  dinging  to  her  with  the  love  and  confidence  of 
ail  her  soul  1  And  oh  the  desoktion  of  the  solitaiy  house  again,  with 
evening  conung  on,  and  no  one  there ! 

But  tiiere  was  one  thought,  scarcely  sbaped  ont  to  herself,  yet  fer- 
vent and  strong  within  her,  that  upheld  Florence  when  she  strove 
and  filled  her  true  young  heart,  so  sorely  tried,  with  constancy  of 
pnrpose.  Lito  her  n^d,  as  into  all  ot^iers  contending  with  the  great 
affliction  of  our  mortal  nature,  there  had  stolen  sdbnn  wonderings  and 
hppes,  arismg  in  the  dim  world  beyond  the  present  life,  and  murmur- 
ing, like  faint  music,  of  recognition  m  the  far  off  land  between  her 
brother  and  her  mother:  of  some  present  consciousness  in  both  of 
her:  some  love  and  oommiseration  for  her:  and  some  knowledge  of 
her  as  she  went  her  way  upon  the  earth.     It  was  a  soothing  consolation 
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to  Florence  to  give  shelter  to  these  thoughts,  until  one  day — it  was  soon 
after  she  had  last  seen  her  father  in  his  own  room,  late  at  night — ^the  fancy 
came  upon  her,  that,  in  weeping  for  his  alienated  heart,  she  might  stir 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  against  hinL  Wild,  weak,  childish,  as  it  may 
have  been  to  think  so,  and  to  tremble  at  the  half-formed  thought,  it  was 
the  impulse  of  her  loving  nature ;  and  from  that  hour  Florence  strove 
against  the  cruel  wound  in  her  breast,  and  tried  to  think  of  him  whose 
hand  had  made  it,  only  with  hope. 

Her  father  did  not  know — she  held  to  it  from  that  time — ^how  much 
she  loved  him.  She  was  very  young,  and  had  no  mother,  and  had  never 
learned,  by  some  fault  or  misfortune,  how  to  express  to  him  that  she 
loved  him.  She  would  be  patient,  and  would  try  to  gain  that  art  in  time, 
and  win  him  to  a  better  knowledge  of  his  only  child. 

This  became  the  purpose  of  her  life.  The  morning  sun  shone  down 
upon  the  faded  house,  and  found  the  resolution  bright  and  fresh  within 
the  bosom  of  its  solitary  mistress.  Through  all  the  duties  of  the  day,  it 
animated  her ;  for  Florence  hoped  that  the  more  she  knew,  and  the  more 
accomplished  she  became,  the  more  gl&d  he  would  be  when  he  came  to 
know  and  like  her.  Sometimes  she  wondered,'  with  a  swelling  heart  and 
rising  tear,  whether  she  was  proficient  enough  in  anything  to  surprise  him 
when  they  should  become  companions.  Sometimes  she  tried  to  think  if 
there  were  any  kind  of  laiowledge  that  would  bespeak  Ids  interest  more 
readily  than  another.  Always :  at  her  books,  her  music,  and  her  work : 
in  her  morning  walks,  and  in  her  nightly  prayers;  she  had  her  .engrossing 
aim  in  view.  Strange  study  for  a  child,  to  learn  the  road  to  a  hard 
parent's  heart  I 

There  were  many  careless  loungers  through  the  street,  as  the  summer 
evening  deepened  into  night,  who  glanced  across  the  road  at  the  sombre 
house,  and  saw  the  youthful  figure  at  the  window,  sudi  a  contrast  to  it, 
looking  upward  at  the  stars  as  they  began  to  shine,  who  would  have  slept 
the  worse  if  they  had  known  on  what  design  she  mused  so  steadfastly. 
The  reputation  of  the  mansion  as  a  haunted  house,  would  not  have  been 
the  gayer  with  some  humble  dwellers  elsewhere,  who  were  struck  by  its 
external  gloom  in  passing  and  repassing  on  their  daily  avocations,  and 
so  named  it,  if  they  could  have  read  its  story  in  the  darkening  face.  But 
Florence  held  her  sacred  purpose,  unsuspected  and  unaided :  and  studied 
only  how  to  bring  her  father  to  the  understanding  that  she  loved  him, 
and  made  no  appeal  against  him  in  any  wandering  thought. 

Thus  Florence  lived  alone  in  the  deserted  house,  and  day  succeeded  day, 
and  still  she  lived  alone,  and  the  monotonous  walls  looked  down  upon  her 
with  a  stare,  as  if  they  had  a  Gorgon-like  intent  to  stare  her  youth  and 
beauty  into  stone. 

Susan  Nipper  stood  opposite  to  her  young  mistress  one  morning,  as  she 
folded  and  sealed  a  note  she  had  been  writing :  and  showed  in  her  looks 
an  approving  knowledge  of  its  contents. 

"Better  late  than  never,  dear  Miss  Floy," said  Susan,  "and  I  do  say, 
that  even  a  visit  to  them  old  Skettleses  will  be  a  God-send." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  Sir  Bamet  and  Lady  Skettles,  Susan,"  returned 
Florence,  with  a  mild  correction  of  that  young  lady's  familiar  mention  of 
the  family  in  question^  "  to  repeat  their  invitation  so  kindly." 
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Miss  Kipper,  wlio  was  perhaps  the  most  thorough-going  partisan  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  who  carried  her  partisanship  into  all  matters 
great  or  small,  and  peipetnaUy  waged  war  with  it  against  society, 
screwed  np  her  lips  and  shook  her  head,  as  a  protest  against  any 
recognition  of  disinterestedness  in  the  Skettleses,  and  a  plea  in  bar  that 
they  would  have  valuable  consideration  for  their  kindness,  in  the  company 
of  Florence. 

"  They  know  what  they  're  about,  if  ever  people  did,**  murmured  Miss 
Nipper,  drawing  in  her  breath,  "  oh!  trust  them  Skettleses  for  that  !'* 

"  I  am  not  very  anxious  to  go  to  Eulham,  Susan,  I  confess,"  said 
Florence  thoughtfully ;  "  but  it  will  be  right  to  go.  I  think  it  will  be 
better." 

"  Much  better,"  interposed  Susan,  with  another  emphatic  shake  of  her 
head. 

"  And  so,"  said  Florence,  "  though  I  would  prefer  to  have  gone  when 
there  was  no  one  there,  instead  of  in  this  vacation  time,  when  it  seems 
there  are  some  young  people  staying  in  the  house,  I  have  thankfully  said 
yes." 

"  For  which  I  say.  Miss  Floy,  Oh  be  joyful  1  '*  returned  Susan.  "  Ah  ! 
h— h!" 

This  last  ejaculation,  with  which  Miss  Nipper  frequently  wound  up  a 
sentence,  at  about  that  epoch  of  time,  was  supposed  below  the- level  of  the 
hall  to  have  a  general  reference  to  Mr.  Domoey,  and  to  be  expressive  of 
a  yearning  in  Miss  Nipper  to  favour  that  gentleman  with  a  piece  of  her 
mind.  But  she  never  explained  it ;  and  it  had,  in  consequence,  the  charm 
of  mystery,  in  addition  to  the  advantage  of  the  sharpest  expression. 

"  How  long  it  is  before  we  have  any  news  of  Walter,  Susan! "  observed 
Florence  after  a  moment's  silence. 

"  Long  indeed.  Miss  Floy ! "  replied  her  maid.  "  And  Perch  said; 
when  he  came  just  now  to  see  for  letters — but  what  signifies  what  he 
says !  '*  exclaimed  Susan,  reddening  and  breaking  off.  "  Much  he  knows 
about  it  1 " 

Fknrenoe  raised  her  eyes  quickly,  and  a  flush  overspread  her  face. 

"  If  I  hadn't,"  said  Susan  Nipper,  evidently  struggfing  with  some  latent 
anxiety  and  alarm,  and  looking  fdll  at  her  young  mistress,  while  en- 
deaTOuring  to  work  herself  into  a  state  of  resentment  with  the  unoffending 
Mr.  Po-ch's  image,  '*  if  I  hadn't  more  manliness  than  that  insipidest  of 
his  sex,  I'd  never  take  pride  in  my  hair  again,  but  turn  it  up  behind  my 
ears,  and  wear  coarse  caps,  without  a  bit  of  border,  until  death  released  me 
from  my  insignificance,  I  may  not  be  a  Amazon,  Miss  Floy,  and  wouldn't 
so  demean  myself  by  such  disfigurement,  but  anyways  I'm  not  a  giver-up, 
I  hope.'* 

••  Give  up !    What  P  '*  cried  Florence,  with  a  face  of  terror; 

•*  Why,  nothing,  Miss,"  said  Susan,  "  Good  gracious,  nothing !     It's 
only  that  wet  curl-paper  of  a  man.  Perch,  that  any  one  might  almost 
make  away  with,  with  a  touch,  and  really  it  would  be  a  blessed  event- 
for  all  parties  if  some  one  nowdd  take  pity  on  him,  and  would  have  the 
goodness ! " 

•*  Does  he  give  up  the  ship,  Susan  ?  **  inquired  Florence,  very  pale. 
No,  Mias,"  returned  Susan,  "  I  should  like  to  see  him  make  so  bold 
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a»  do  it  to  nw  face  I  No,  Miss,  but  lie  goes  on  about  some  botkemg 
ginger  that  Mx.  Walter  waa  to  send  to  Mrs.  Perch,  and  shakes  his  dismid 
head,  and  saja  he  hopes  it  may  be  ooming ;  any  how,  he  says,  it  can't 
come  sow  in  time  for  the  intended  occasion,  but  may  do  ibr  next,  which 
really/'  said  Miss  Nipper,  with  aggravated  soool,  "puts  me  out  of  patience 
with  the  man,  for  though  I  can  ^ar  a  great  deal,  I  am  not  a  camel,  neither 
am  I,"  added  Susan,  ^ter  a  moment's  consideration,  "  if  I  know  myself, 
a  dromedary  neither." 

''What  else  does  hs  8ay„  Susan?"  inquired  Plorenoe,  earnestly, 
"  Won't  you  tell  me  P  " 

"  As  if  I  wouldn't  tell  you  anything.  Miss  Floy,  and  everything !  "  said 
Susan.  **  Why  Miss,  he  says  that  there  begins  to  be  a  general  talk  about 
the  ship,  and  that  they  have  never  had  a  slup  on  that  voyage  half  so  long 
unheard  of,  and  that  the  captain's  wife  was  at  the  office  yesterday,  and 
seemed  a  little  put  out  about  it,  but  any  one  could  say  that,  we  knew 
nearly  that  before." 

*'  I  must  visit  Walter's  uncle,"  said  Florence,  hurriedly,  "  before  I  leave 
home.  I  win  go  and  see  him  this  morning.  Let  us  widk  there,  directly, 
Susan." 

Miss  Nipper  having  nothing  to  urge  against  the  proposal,  but  being 
perfectly  acquiescent,  they  were  soon  equipped,  and  in  the  streets,  and  on 
their  way  towards  the  little  Midshipman. 

The  state  of  mind  in  which  poor  Walter  had  gone  to  Captain  Cuttle*s, 
on  the  day  whenBrogley  the  broker  came  into  possessicm,  and  when  there 
seemed  to  him  to  be  an  execution  in  the  vecy  steeples,  was  pretty  mudi 
the  same  as  that  in  which  Florence  now  took  her  way  to  Uncle  Scd's ; 
with  this  diferenoe,  that  Florence  suffered  the  added  pain  of  thinking  that 
she  had  been,  perhaps,  the  innocent  occasion  of  involving  Walter  in  pail, 
and  all  to  whom  he  was  dear,  herself  included,  in  an  agony  of  su^ense. 
For  the  rest,  uncertamty  and  danger  seen^d  written  upon  everything. 
The  weathercocks  on  spires  and  housetops-  were  mystoious  with  hints  of 
stormy  wind,  and  pointed,  like  so  many  ghostly  fingers,  out  to  damgerous 
seas,  where  fragments  of  great  wredcs  were  drifting,  jierhaps,  and  hapless 
men  were  rocked  upcm  them  into  a  sleep  M  deep  as  the  unfathomable 
waters.  When  Florence  came  into  the  city,  and  passed  gentlem^i  who 
were  talking  together,  she  dreaded  to  hear  them  speaking  of  the  dfip,  md 
saying  it  was  lost.  Pictures  and  prints  of  vessels  fighting  with  the  roUij^ 
waves  filled  her  with  alarm.  The  smoke  and  clouds,  thougihL  moving 
gently » moved  too  fast  Sov  her  apprehensions,  and  made  her  fear  there  was 
a  tempest  blowing  at  that  moment  oa  the  ocean. 

Susan  Nipper  may  or  may  not  have  been  affected  similarly,  but  having 
her  attention  much  engaged  in  struggles  with  boys,  whenever  there  was 
any  press  of  peopfe^for,  between  that  grade  of  human  kmd  aad  heradf, 
thwe  was  some  natural  animosity  that  invariably  broke  out,  whenever  they 
came  together — it  would  seem  that  she  had  not  mask  leisure  on  ihs 
road  for  intellectual  operations. 

Arriving  in  good  time  abreast  of  the  woode^  Midshipman  on.  the  cifip^ 
site  side  of  the  way,  and  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  cross  the  akreet, 
they  were  a  Mttle  surprised  at  first  to  see,  at  the  Instrumentrmaker's  door, 
a  round-headed  lad,  with  his  chubby  face  addr^eed  towards  the  Aj,  who. 
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ae  they  looked  at  him,  suddenly  thantst  into  his  capacionfi  moath  two 
fingers  of  each  hand,  and  with  the  assistance  of  that  machinery  wfaistM, 
with  astooishiing  shdnness,  to  some  pigeons  at  a  considerable  ekration  in 
the  air. 

**  ]^s.  Bichards's  eldest,  Miss  I "  sud  Sftsan,  '*and  the  worrit  of  Mrs. 
Bichards's  life  1 " 

As  Folly  had  been  to  tell  ^k)renoe  cf  the  resnscitaled  prospeets  tyi  her 
son  and  heir,  Floieiice  was  prepared  for  the  meeting:  so,  a  fiTonrable 
moment  presenting  itself,  they  both  hastened  across,  without  any  farther 
ccmtempiation  of  Mrs.  Btckords's  bane.  That  ^porting  eharacter,  un- 
conseiOQs  of  their  i^proadi,  again  whistled  with  hie  nimost  mighty  and 
then  ydled  in  a  raphure  of  excitement,  *'  Strays  I  Whoo-oop  1  Strays  1  ** 
whidi  idefttification  had  such  an  effirat  upotL  the  canscienee-stn^en  pigeons, 
that  instead  of  going  direct  to  some  town  in  the  North  of  EnglaBd,  as  ap- 
peared ta  have  been  their  origins}  intentieo,  they  began  to  wheel  and  falter ; 
whereapon  Mrs.  Bichards's  first-bom  piereed  ihim  with  another  whistle, 
and  again  yelkd,  in  a  voice  that  rose  above  the  turmoil  of  the  street, 
"  Strays  1    Vfhoo^^  I    Strays ! " 

Trom  tins  transport,  he  was  abraptly  recalled  to  tinrestrial  obgeete,  by  a 
p<^  from  Miss  Nipper,  which  sent  Mm  into  the  shop. 

'*  Is  this  the  way  you  show  your  penitence,  when  Mrs.  Eacharob  has 
been  frettang  for  you  months  and  months  I "  said  Susan,  following  the 
poke.     «'  Where  *s  Mr.  GiUs  ?  '* 

Eob,  who  smootiied  Ids  iSorst  rebdKous  glance  at  Miss  Nipper  when  he 
sow  !Florenee  following,  pui  his  knueUesto  his  hait,  in  honoox  oi  the  ktter, 
and  said  to  the  former,  that  Mr.  GiUa  was  out. 

'*  Fetdi  him  home,"  md  Miss  Nipper,  with  anthority,  ^'and  say  thai 
my  young  lady  's  here.'* 

"  I  don't  know  where  he  ^s  gone,"  said  Bob. 

**  Is  tAat  your  penitence  ?  "  cried  Susan,  with  stinging  sharpness. 

"  Why,  how  can  I  go  and  fetch  him  when  I  don't  know  where  to  go?  " 
whimpered  the  baited  Bob.     **  How  can  you  be  so  unreasonable  ?  '* 

"  Did  Mr.  Gills  say  when  he  should  be  hone  P  "  asked  Elorence. 

"  Yes,  Miss,"  repliied  Bob,  wi^  another  application  of  his  knuekks  to 
his  hair.  **  He  said  he  should  be  home  earfy  in  the  afternoon ;  in  about  a 
couple  of  hours  from  now,  Miss.'^ 

"  I0  he  very  anidous  about  his  nephew  ?'*  inquired  Susan. 

**  Yes,  Miss,"  returned  Bob,  preferring  to  address  himself  to  Ilorenoe 
and  lighting  Nipper ;  "I  should  say  he  was,  very  mudi  so.  He  ain't  iB-> 
doors,  Miss,  not  a  (juarter  of  an  homr  together.  He  can't  settle  in  one 
place  fire  minutes.  He  goes  about,  like  a — just  hke  a  stray,"  said  Bolv 
stooping  to  get  a  gttmpse  of  the  pigeons  tlffough  the  window,  and  check* 
ing  himself,  with  his  fingers  half-way  to  his  mouth,  on  the  vetge  of 
anotlier  whistle. 

**  Do  you  know  afriend  of  Mr.  6ffls,calfed  detain  Cnttk?"  mqinred 
Morenee,  after  a  moment's  reflection. 

'*  Him  with  a  hook.  Miss  P"  rejoined  Bob  with  an  iflBstrative  twist  of 
his  left  hand.     **  Yes,  Mns.    He  was  koe  the  day  before  yesterday.*^ 

**  Has  he  not  been  here  since  P"  asked  Susan. 

*^  No,  Miss,"  returned  Bob,  atSl  sddieaeing  his  reply  to  Fteenoe. 
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*'  Perhaps  Walter's  uncle  has  gone  there»  Susan,"  observed  Florence, 
turning  to  her. 

''  To  Captain  Cuttle's,  Miss?"  interposed  Bob,  "  no,  he's  not  gone 
there,  Miss.  Because  he  left  particidar  word  that  if  Captain  Cuttle 
called,  I  should  tell  him  how  surprised  he  was,  not  to  have  seen  him  yes- 
terday, and  should  make  him  stop  'till  he  came  back." 

"  Do  you  know  where  Captain  Cuttle  lives  ?"  asked  Florence. 

Bob  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  turning  to  a  greasy  parchment  book 
on  the  shop  desk,  read  the  address  aloud. 

Florence  again  turned  to  her  maid  and  took  counsel  with  her  in  a  low 
voice,  while  Bob  the  round-eyed,  mindful  of  his  patron's  secret  cliarge,  looked 
on  and  listened.  Florence  proposed  that  they  should  go  to  Captain 
Cuttle's  house ;  hear  from  his  own  lips,  what  he  thought  of  the  absence 
of  any  tidings  of  the  Son  and  Heir ;  and  bring  him,  if  they  could,  to 
comfort  Uncle  Sol.  Susan  at  first  objected  slightly,  on  the  score  of  dis- 
tance ;  but  a  hackney-coach  being  mentioned  by  her  mistress,  withdrew 
that  opposition,  and  gave  in  her  assent.  There  were  some  minutes  of 
discussion  between  thran  before  they  came  to  this  conclusion,  during" 
which  the  staring  Bob  paid  dose  attention  to  both  speakers,  and  inclined 
his  ear  to  each  by  turns,  as  if  he  were  appointed  arbitrator  of  the 
arguments. 

In  fine.  Bob  was  despatched  for  a  coach,  the  visitors  keeping  shop 
meanwhile ;  and  when  he  brought  it,  they  got  into  it,  leaving  word,  for 
Unde  Sol  that  they  would  be  sure  to  call  again,  on  their  way  back.  Bob 
having  stared  after  the  coach  until  it  was  as  invisible  as  the  pigeons  had 
now  become,  sat  down  behind  the  desk  with  a  most  assiduous  demeanour  ; 
and  in  order  that  he  might  forget  nothing  of  what  had  transpired,  made 
notes  of  it  on  various  small  scraps  of  paper,  with  a  vast  expenditure  of 
ink.  There  was  no  danger  of  these  documents  betraying  anything,  if 
accidentally  lost ;  for  long  before  a  word  was  dry,  it  became  as  profound 
a  mystery  to  Bob,  as  if  he  had  had  no  part  whatever  in  its  production. 

While,  he  was  yet  busy  with  these  labours,  the  hackney-coach,  after 
encountering  unheard-of  difficulties  from  swivel-bridges,  soft  roads,  im- 
passable canals,  caravans  of  casks,  settlements  of  scarlet-beans  and  little 
wash-houses,  and  many  such  obstacles  abounding  in  that  country,  stopped 
at  the  comer  of  Brig  Place.  Alighting  here,  Florence  and  Susan  Nipper 
walked  down  the  street,  and  sought  out  the  abode  of  Captain  Cuttle. 

It  happened  by  evil  chance  to  be  one  of  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger's  great 
cleaning  days.  On  these  occasions,  Mi's.  Mac  Stinger  was  knocked  up 
by  the  policeman  at  a  quarter  before  three  in  the  morning,  and  rardy 
succumbed  before  twelve  o'clock  next  night.  The  chief  object  of 
this  institution  appeared  to  be,  that  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  should  move  all 
the  furniture  into  the  back  garden  at  early  dawn,  walk  about  the  house 
in  pattens  all  day,  and  move  the  furniture  back  again  after  dark.  These 
ceremonies  greatly  flutt^ed  those  doves  the  young  Mac  Stingers,  who 
were  not  only  unable  at  such  times  to  find  any  resting-place  for  the 
soles  of  their  feet,  but  generally  came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  pecking  |rom 
the  maternal  bird  during  the  progress  of  the  solemnities. 

At  the  moment  when  Florence  and  Susan  Nipper  presented  themadves 
at  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger's  door,  that  worthy  but  redoubtable  female  was  in 
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tbe  act  of  oonyeying  Alexander  Mac  Stinger,  aged  two  years  and  three 
months,  along  the  passage,  for  forcible  deposition  in  a  sitting  posture  on 
the  street  pavement :  Alexander  being  black  in  the  face  with  holding 
his  breath  after  punishment,  and  a  cool  paving-stone  being  usually  found 
to  act  as  a  powerful  restorative  in  such  cases. 

The  feelings  of  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  as  a  woman  and  a  mother,  were 
outraged  by  the  look  of  pity  for  Alexander  which  she  observed  on  Florence's 
face.  Therefore,  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  asserting  those  finest  emotions  of  our 
nature,  in  preference  to  weakly  gratifying  her  curiosity,  shook  and  buf- 
feted Alexander,  both  before  and  during  the  application  of  the  paving- 
stone,  and  took  no  further  notice  of  the  strangers. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  Florence,  when  the  child  had 
fomd  his  breath  again,  and  was  using  it.  "  Is  this  Captain  Cuttle's 
house?" 

''  No,"  said  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger. 

"  Not  Number  Nine?"  asked  Florence,  hesitating. 

"  Who  said  it  wasn't  Number  Nine  ?"  said  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger. 

*'  Susan  Nipper  instantly  struck  in,  and  begged  to  inquire  what  Mrs. 
Mac  Stinger  meant  by  that,  and  if  she  knew  whom  she  was  talking  to. 

Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  in  retort,  looked  at  her  all  over.  "  What  do  you 
want  with  Captain  Cuttle,  I  should  wish  to  know  I "  said  Mrs.  Mac 
Stinger. 

'*  Should  you?  Then  I  'm  sorry  that  you  won't  be  satisfied,"  returned 
Miss  Nipper. 

"Hushj  Susan  I  If  you  please!"  said  Florence,  "  Perhaps  you  can 
have  the  goodness  to  tell  us  where  Captain  Cuttle  lives,  ma'am,  as  he 
don't  live  here." 

"  Who  says  he  don't  live  here  ?'*  retorted  the  implacable  Mac  Stinger. 
"  I  said  it  wasn't  Cap'en  Cuttle's  house — and  it  a'nt  his  house — 
and  forbid  it,  that  it  ever  should  be  his  house — ^for  Cap'en  Cuttle  don't 
know  how  to  keep  a  house — and  don't  deserve  to  have  a  house — it's 
my  house — ^and  wnen  I  let  the  upper  floor  to  Cap'en  Cuttle,  oh  I  do 
a  thankless  thing,  and  cast  pearls  before  swine  I" 

Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  pitched  her  voice  for  the  upper  windows  in  offering 
these  remarks,  and  cracked  off  each  clause  sharply  by  itself  as  if  from  a 
lifle  possessing  an  infinity  of  barrels.  After  the  last  shot,  the  Captain's 
voice  was  heard  to  say,  in  feeble  remonstrance  from  his  own  room,  "  Steady 
below!" 

"  Since  you  want  Cap'en  Cuttle,  there  he  is  1"  said  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger, 
with  an  angiy  motion  of  her  hand.  On  Florence  making  bold  to  enter, 
without  any  more  parley,  and  on  Susan  following,  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger 
recommenced  her  pedes^an  exercise  in  pattens,  and  Alexander  Mac 
Stinger  (still  on  the  paving-stone),  who  had  stopped  in  his  crying  to 
attend  to  the  conversation,  began  to  wail  again,  entertaining  himself 
during  that  dismal  performance,  which  was  quite  mechanical,  with  a 
general  survey  of  the  prospect,  terminating  in  the  hackney-coach. 

The  Captain  in  his  own  apartment  was  sitting  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  his  legs  drawn  up  Under  his  chair,  on  a  very  small  deso- 
late island,  lying  about  midway  in  an  ocean  of  soap  and  water.  The 
Captain's  windows  had  been  cleaned,  the  walls  had  been  cleaned,  the 
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store  had  been  ckaned,  and  ererytbing,  the  stove  excepted,  was  wet, 
and  shimag  with  soft  soa^  and  sand:  the  amdl  of  winch  diy-aalteij 
impregnated  the  air.  In  the  midst  of  the  dreary  loene,  the  Obtain, 
cast  away  vpon  hia  Lsiand,  looked  xoukl  on  the  waste  of  waters  with 
a  rueful  countenance,  and  seemed  waiting  for  some  Meadly  bark  to  oome 
that  way,  and  take  him  off. 

But  when  the  Captaki^  ^foscting  his  forlorn  visage  towards  the  door, 
saw  Fk)renee  appear  with  her  maid,  no  words  can  describe  his  astonish* 
ment.  Mrs.  Ikibc  Stinger's  eloquence  haying  rendered  all  other  sonnds  but 
imperfectly  distingmshabk,  he  had  looked  for  no  rar^  visitor  than 
the  potboy  or  the  milkman;  wherefore,  when  Plorenoe  appeared,  and 
coming  to  the  conges  of  the  island,  put  her  hand  in  his,  the  Captain 
stood  np,  aghast,  as  if  he  supposed  her,  for  the  mooMnt,  to  be  some 
young  member  of  the  Flying  Dutchman's  family. 

Instantly  recovering  his  self-possession,  however,  the  Captam's  first  care 
was  to  place  her  on  dry  land,  which  he  happily  aoeomplished,  with  one 
motion  of  his  arm.  Issuing  forth,  then,  upon  the  main.  Captain  Cuttle 
took  Miss  Nip|)er  round  the  waist,  and  bore  her  to  the  island  also. 
Captain  Cuttle,  then,  with  great  respeet  and  admiration,  raised  the  hand 
of  Florence  to  his  Hps,  and  standing  off  a  little  (for  the  island  was  not 
large  enough  for  three),  beamed  on  her  ftom  the  soap  and  water  like  anew 
description  of  Triton. 

**  You  are  amaaed  to  see  ns,  I  am  sare,'*  said  Fhnence,  with  a  smile. 

The  inexpressibly  gratified  Captain  kissed  his  hook  in  renly,  and 
growled,  as  if  a  choice  and  delicate  compliment  were  indodea  in  l&e 
words,  "  Stand  by !  Stand  by  I " 

"  But  I  couldn't  rest,"  said  Florence,  **  without  coming  to  aa^  yoa 
what  you  think  about  dear  Walter — who  is  my  brother  now-^and  whether 
there  is  anything  to  fear,  and  whether  you  will  not  go  and  console  his  poor 
unde  every  day,  until  we  have  some  inteltigenee  of  him?  '* 

At  these  words  Captain  Cuttle,  as  by  an  inrohmtBiy  gestnre,  dapped 
his  hand  to  his  head,  on  which  the  hard  g^aaed  hat  was  not,  and  koked 
discomfited. 

**  Have  you  any  fears  for  Walter^s  safety  P  '*  inqnhred  Florenee»  from 
whose  iaee  the  Captain  (so  enraptured  he  was  with  it)  ooahl  not  take  hia 
eyes :  while  she,  in  her  turn,  looked  earnestly  at  hna,  to  be  assured  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  reply. 

"  No,  Heart's-deUght,"  said  Captain  Cuttle,  « I  am  not  afeard.  Wal*r 
is  a  lad  as  'n  go  through  a  deal  o'  hard  wea^ker.  Wal'r  is  a  lad  as  'U 
bring  as  much  success  to  that  ^ere  brig  as  a  lid  is  eraaUe  on«  WaFr,** 
said  the  Captain,  his  eyes  gMstenng  with  the  praise  of  his  yonag  friend, 
and  his  hodc  raised  to  annomice  a  besutifbl  quotation,  '''is  what  jo«  may 
caE  a  out'ard  and  visible  sign  of  a  ia'aid  asd  qnrited  grasp^  and  when 
found  make  a  note  of." 

Florence,  who  did  not  quite  understand  this^  though  ^  Ci^taiii  cvi* 
dentlv  thought  it  Ml  of  meaning,  and  highly  satisfactoiy,  mih%  looked  ta 
him  for  something  more. 

"^  I  am  not  afoard,  n^  Hearths-delight,"  sesomed  the  Captain.  *«There's 
been  most  nneommoB  bad  weather  in  them  latttudes)  there  's  jm  denyin, 
and  they  haire  diove  and  dbo^e  and  beca  beat  off»  ma^  bo  t'  other  aide  tha 
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woiiGL  But  the  sUp  's  »  giNMl  aihip,  and  the  lad 's  a  gt>od  kd;  and' it  aiii^t 
easy,  ihxak  the  Lord/'  tha  CaptaiB  made  a  little  bow,  "to  break  up  hearts 
of  oak,  whether  they  're  in  brigs  or  bnsBums.  Here  we  have  'em  both 
ways,  which  is  bciogiBg  it  ip  with  a  round  turn,  Bad  so  I  ain't  a  bit  afeard 
as  yet. 

"As  yet?"  repeated  Florenoe. 

'^Not  a  bity'*  retoonied  tibe  Captain,  kissmg  his  ivon  hand;  "and  afore 
I  be^n  to  be,  my  Heart's-^eligh^  Wal'r  wiH  have  wrote  home  from  the 
idond^  or  feom  some  port  or  another,  and  made  all  tant  and  ship-shape. 
And  with  regml  to  oid  S(^  Gills,"  here  the  Captain  became  adlenm, 
"  who  I  '11  stand  by,  and  not  desert  until  death  doe  us  part,  and  when  the 
stKNony  winds  ^  IsSow*,  do  Mow,  do  blow — oterhanl  the  CatechoBvi,"  said 
the  Captain,  parentheiicaHy,  "and  there  yon '11  find  them  ezpreasiona — 
if  it  wonld  console  Sol  QiilB  to  hare  the  opinion  of  a  seateing  man  as 
has  got  a  mind  equal  to  any  undertaking  that  he  puts  it  alongside  of^  and 
as  was  all  but  smashed  in  his  'porei^ceship,  and  of  whidi  the  name  is 
Bimsbjy  that  'ere  man  diall  give  him  such  an  opinion  in  his  own  parbnr 
as  'H  stvn  him.  Ah !"  said  Captain  Cuttle,  vafnntingly>  "  as  much,  as 
if  he  'd  gone  and  knocked  his  head  again  adoorl" 

"  Let  US  take  this  gentleman  to  see  him,  and  let  us  hear  what  he  saTs/' 
cded  Eiorence.     "  Will  yon  go  with  ns  now  ?    We  have  a  eoadi  here. 

Again  the  Captain  ckpped  his  hand  to  his  head,  on  which  the  hard 
ghoDed  hat  was  not,  and  looked  discomfited.  But  at  this  instant  a  most 
remarkable  phenomenon  oeemied.  The  door  opooing,  without  aa^  note 
of  preparation,  and  apparently  of  itself^  the  hard  gliused  hat  in  question 
skimmed  into  the  room  like  a  bird,  and  alighted  heavily  at  the  Captain's 
faet.  The  door  idwn  drat  as  violently  as  it  had  opened,  and  nothing 
ens^aed  in  explanation  of  the  prodigy. 

Captain  Cattle  picked  up  Ins  hat,  and  having  turned  it  over  wikh  a  hok 
of  interest  and  wdeoaoe,  b^an  to  polish  it  on  his  sleeve.  While  doing 
so»  the  Gspttan  eyed  Ids  visiters  intoitty,  and  said  in  a  low  voise : 

"  You  see  I  should  have  bore  down  on  Sol  Gills  yesterday,  and  this 
morBBig,'  but  ahe — she  took  it  away  and  kep  it.  That 's  the  long  and 
short  of  the  subject" 

"^Who  did^  fin:  goodness'  sd^e?  "  asked  Susan  Nipper. 

'^The  kdy  of  tiie  house,  my  dear,"  retnrfled  the  Captom,,  in  a  gruff 
ivdnapcr,  and  makiBg  signals  of  secrecy.  "  We  had  some  words  about 
the  swabbing  of  these  here  planksy  and  she — ^in  short,"  said  the  Captaii^ 
eyeingthfi  door,  and  rd&rving  hiiMelf  with  a  long  breath,  "she  stopped 
my  liberty." 

*'  Obf  I  wish  she  had  md  to  deal  with  I"  said  Snaan*  reddening  with 
the  cnergr  of  the  widL    "  I 'd  atop  her !" 

**Wwi  yoa,  do  yon  think,,  mj  dear?"  rqoined  the  Ciq»tain»  shaking 
his  bead  danbtlolly,.  bnt  regarding  tiie  desperate  conrag*  of  the  hat 
aspirant  with  obvious  admiratioB.  "I  don't  know.  It 's  diffirdt  naviga- 
tioD.  She  *a  very  hard  to  eairy  on  w]th»  my  dear.  Yon  never  ean  tdl 
how  Ab  11  head,,  yen  see^  She 's  Inft  one  wurate^  and  round  upon  yon 
next.  And  wbem  ^  t>  a  tartar,"  said  tiie  Captam,  wftk  tibo  persparatMMi 
breaking  out  upon  hn  fi}rdttad — w  There  was  nothing  bat  a  whistla 
emphatic  enough  for  the  conclusion  of  the  aentenee,.  so  the  Captain 
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whistled  tremulously.  After  which  he  again  shook  his  head,  and  recurring 
to  his  admiration  of  Miss  Nipper's  devoted  bravery,  timidly  repeated^ 
"  Would  you,  do  you  think,  my  dear?" 

Susan  only  repHed  with  a  bridling  smile,  but  that  was  so  very  full  of 
defiance,  that  there  is  no  knowing  how  long  Captain  Cuttle  might  have 
stood  entranced  in  its  contemplation,  if  Horence  m  her  anxiety  had  not 
again  proposed  their  immediately  resorting  to  the  oracular  Bunsby.  Thus 
reminded  of  his  duty,  Captain  Cuttle  put  on  the  glazed  hat  firmly,  took 
up  another  knobby  stick,  with  which  he  had  supplied  the  place  of  that  one 
given  to  Walter,  and  offering  his  arm  to  Florence,  prepared  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  enemy. 

It  turned  out,  however,  that  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  had  already  changed  her 
course,  and  that  she  headed,  as  the  Captain  had  remarked  she  often  did, 
in  quite  a  new  direction.  For  when  they  got  down  stairs,  they  found 
that  exemplary  woman  beating  the  mats  on  the  door-steps,  with 
Alexander,  still  upon  the  paving-stone,  dimly  looming  through  a  fog  of 
dust ;  and  so  absorbed  was  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  in  her  household  occupa- 
tion, that  when  Captain  Cuttle  and  his  visitors  passed,  she  beat  the 
harder,  and  neither  by  word  nor  gesture  showed  any  consciousness  of 
their  vicinity.  The  Captain  was  so  well  pleased  with  this  easy  escape — 
although  the  effect  of  the  door-mats  on  him  was  like  a  copious 
administration  of  snuff,  and  made  him  sneeze  until  the  tears  ran  down 
his  face — that  he  could  hardly  believe  his  good  fortune ;  but  more 
than  once,  between  the  door  and  the  hackney-coach,  looked  over  his 
shoulder,  with  an  obvious  apprehension  of  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger's  giving 
chase  yet. 

However,  they  got  to  the  comer  of  Brig  Place  without  any  molestation 
from  that  terrible  fire-ship ;  and  the  Captain  mounting  the  coach-box — 
for  his  gallantry  would  not  allow  him  to  ride  inside  with  the  ladies, 
though  besought  to  do  so — ^piloted  the  driver  on  his  course  for  Captain 
Bunsby's  vessel,  which  was  called  the  Cautious  Ckra,  and  was  lying  hard 
by  Batcliffe. 

Arrived  at  the  wharf  off  which  this  great  commander's  ship  was  jammed 
in  among  some  five  hundred  companions,  whose  tangled  rigging  looked 
like  monstrous  cobwebs  half  swept  down.  Captain  Cuttle  appeared  at  the 
coach  window,  and  invited  Florence  and  Miss  Nipper  to  accompany  him 
on  board ;  observing  that  Bunsby  was  to  the  last  degree  soft-hearted  in 
respect  of  ladies,  and  that  nothing  would  so  much  tend  to  bring  his  ex« 
pansive  intellect  into  a  state  of  harmony  as  their  presentation  to  the 
Cautious  Clara. 

Florence  readily  consented ;  and  the  Captain,  taking  her  little  hand  in 
his  prodigious  pahn,  led  her,  with  a  mixed  expr^sion  of  patronage,  pater- 
nity, pride,  and  ceremony,  that  was  pleasant  to  see,  over  several  very  dirty 
decks,  unt^,  coming  to  the  Clara,  they  found  that  cautious  craft  (which 
lay  outside  the  tier)  with  her  gangway  removed,  and  half-a-^ozen  feet  of 
river  interposed  between  herself  and  her  nearest  neighbour.  It  appeared, 
from  Captain  Cuttle's  explanation,  that  the  great  Bunsby,  like  himself, 
was  cruelly  treated  by  his  landlady,  and  that  when  her  usage  of  him  for 
the  time  being  was  so  hard  that  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  he  set  thi» 
gulf  between  them  as  a  last  resource. 
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"  Clara  a-hoy  I  "  cried  the  Captain,  putting  a  hand  to  each  side  of  his 
mouth. 

"  A-hoy  1 "  cried  a  boy,  like  the  Captain's  echo,  tumbling  up  from 
below. 

*'  Bunsby  aboard  ?"  cried  the  Captain,  hailing  the  boy  in  a  stentorian 
voice,  as  if  he  were  half-a-mile  off  instead  of  two  yards. 

"  Aye,  aye  1  '*  cried  the  boy,  in  the  same  tone. 

The  boy  then  shoved  out  a  plank  to  Captain  Cuttle,  who  adjusted  it 
carefully,  and  led  Florcjuce  across :  returning  presently  for  Miss  Nipper. 
So  th^  stood  upon  the  deck  of  the  Cautious  Clara,  in  whose  standing  rig- 
ging, divers  fluttering  articles  of  dress  were  curing,  in  company  with  a  few 
tongues  and  some  mackerel. 

Immediately  there  appeared,  coming  slowly  up  above  the  bulk-head  of 
the  cabin,  another  bulk-head — human,  and  very  large — with  one  stationary 
eye  in  the  mahogany  face,  and  one  revolving  one,  on  the  principle  of  some 
l^ht-houses.  This  head  was  decorated  with  shaggy  hair,  like  oakum, 
which  had  no  governing  inclination  towards  the  north,  east,  west,  or  south, 
but  inclined  to  all  four  quarters  of  the  compass,  and  to  every  point  upon  it. 
The  head  was  followed  by  a  perfect  desert  of  chin,  and  by  a  shirt-collar 
and  neckerchief,  and  by  a  dreadnought  pilot  coat,  and  by  a  pair  of  dread- 
nought pilot  trousers,  whereof  the  waistband  was  so  very  broad  and  high, 
that  it  became  a  sucoedaneum  for  a  waistcoat :  being  ornamented  near  the 
wearer's  breast-bone  with  some  massive  wooden  buttons,  like  back- 
gammon men.  As  the  lower  portions  of  these  pantaloons  became  revealed, 
Bunsby  stood  confessed ;  his  hands  in  their  pockets,  which  were  of  vast 
size;  and  his  gaze  directed,  not  to  Captain  Cuttle  or  the  ladies,  but  the 
mast-head. 

The  profound  appearance  of  this  philosopher,  who  was  bulk^  and 
strong,  and  on  whose  extremely  red  face  an  expression  of  taciturmty  sat 
enthroned,  not  inconsistent  wiUi  his  character,  in  which  that  quality  was 
proudly  conspicuous,  almost  daunted  Captain  Cuttle,  though  on  familiar 
terms  with  lum.  Whispering  to  Morence  that  Bunsby  had  never  in  his 
life  expressed  surprise,  and  was  considered  not  to  know  what  it  meant, 
the  Captain  watched  him  as  he  eyed  his  mast-head,  and  afterwards  swept 
the  horizon ;  and  when  the  revolving  eye  seemed  to  be  coming  round  in  lus 
direction,  said : 

"  Bunsby,  my  lad,  how  fares  it  ?  " 

A  deep,  gruff,  husky  utterance,  which  seemed  to  have  no  connection 
with  Bunsby,  and  certainly  had  not  the  least  effect  upon  his  face,  replied, 
"  Aye,  aye,  shipmet,  how  goes  it  1 "  At  the  same  time  Bunsby 's  right 
hand  and  arm  emerging  from  a  pocket,  shook  the  Captain's,  and  went 
back  again. 

"  Bunsby,"  said  the  Captain,  striking  home  at  once,  "  here  you  are ; 
a  man  of  nund,  and  a  man  as  can  give  an  opinion.  Here's  a  young 
lady  as  wants  to  take  that  opinion,  in  regard  of  my  friend  Wal'r ;  like- 
wise my  t'other  friend,  Sol  Gills,  which  is  a  character  for  you  to  come 
within  hail  of,  being  a  man  of  science,  which  is  the  mother  of  inwention, 
and  knows  no  law.  Bunsby,  will  you  wear,  to  oblige  me,  and  come  along 
withus?" 

The  great  commander,  who  seemed  by  the  expression  of  his  visage  to 
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be  ahn^  on  ike  look-oat  for  sometbmf^  in  tlie  eiiremest  digtmce,  ind  to 
have  no  ocular  knowledge  of  anything  withm  ten  miles,  made  no  leply 
whate^rer. 

*'Here  is  a  man,'*  said  the  Captain,  addressing  himself  to  In  fnr 
anditony  and  indioiting  the  oommandw  with  his  oatitretched  hook, 
"  that  has  fell  down,  more  than  any  man  alive ;  tbat  has  had  moie  aod- 
dents  happen  to  his  own  self  than  the  Seamen's  Hosfdtal  to  all  hands ;  that 
took  as  many  spars  and  ban  and  botta  about  the  ontaide  of  Ms  head  when 
he  was  young,  as  you'd  want  a  order  for  on  Chaiiiam-yard  to  boiUL  a  plea- 
sore-yadit  w^ ;  and  yei  that  got  his  opinioBS  in  that  wi^^  it 's  my  belief, 
for  there  an't  nothing  like  'em  afloat  or  ashore.^' 

The  stolid  commander  appeared,  by  a  Tery  slight  Tibtation  in  his 
elbows,  to  express  some  aatiafaotion  in  this  enoomxum ;  but  if  his  fine  had 
been  as  distant  as  his  gaze  was,  it  could  hardly  hsfu  eoUghtened  the  be- 
holders less  in  reference  to  anything  that  was  psssing  in  his  thoughts. 

**  Shipmet,"  said  Bunsby,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  stooping  down  to  look 
out  under  some  interposing  spar, ''  what  '11  the  ladies  drinkP  " 

Captain  Cuttle,  whose  delicacy  was  shocked  by  such  an  hiquiiy  ni  eon- 
nection  with  Moienoe,  drew  the  sage  aside,  and  socmittg  to  ezphdn  in  his 
ear,  accompanied  him  below;  where,  that  he  might  not  take  offmoe,  tiie 
Captain  drank  a  dram  himself,  which  !E1orenoe  fad  Susan,  ghncing  down 
ihe  <^n  skylight,  saw  the  sage,  with  difficulty  finding  loom  fcr  hiaisdf 
between  his  b^th  and  a  Tory  little  brass  fiseplaos,  serfe^oat  for  setf  and 
friend.  They  soon  reappeared  on  deck,  and  Captain  Cuttle,  triuiiiphing 
in  the  success  of  hn  enterprise)  oondneted  Florence  back  to  tfa^  coadh, 
while  Bnasby  followed,  escorting  Miss  Nipper,  whom  he  hugged  i^on  the 
way  (much  to  that  young  lady's  indignation)  with  his  pilot-«o«tod  ann, 
like  a  Uoe  bear. 

The  Captain  pot  Ins  oracle  inside,  and  gloried  so  much  in  hainng 
seeured  him,  and  having  got  that  mind  into  ahackney-^oach,  that  he  oouid 
not  refr  tfin  from  often  peeping  in  nt  Florence  throu^  the  littie  window 
behind  the  diiver,  and  testifying  his  delight  in  nmles,  and  also  in  taps 
iqxm  his  forehead,  to  Innt  to  her  that  the  bram  oi  Bunsby  was  haid  at  it 
In  the  mean  time,  Bunsby,  stiU  hngging  Miss  Nipper  (for  his  Mend,  the 
Captain,  had  not  exaggerated  ih»  softness  of  his  heart),  nnifonnly  preaerred 
his  gravity  of  deportment,  and  showed  no  other  consciousness  of  her  or 
anything. 

Uncle  Sot,  who  had  come  home,  reeeiTed  them  at  the  door,  and 
ushered  them  immediately  hAo  the  little  back  parlour :  strangely  altered 
by  the  absence  of  Walter.  On  the  table,  and  about  the  room,  were  the 
charts  and  maps  on  which  the  heaTy-hearted  Instrument-maker  had  again 
and  again  tracked  the  missing  vessel  across  the  sea,  and  on  whidi,  with  a 
pair  of  compasses  that  he  stiS  had  in  his  hand,  he  had  been  measurmg,  a 
minute  before,  how  far  she  must  have  driven,  to  have  driven  here  or  there: 
and  tiying  to  demonstrate  that  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  hope  was 
edunsted. 

*'  Whether  she  can  have  run,"  said  Unde  Sol,  looking  wistfully  o^mt  the 
chart;  "but  no,  that's  almost  impos9ible.  Or  whether  she  can  have 
been  forced  by  stress  of  weather, — but  that's  not  reasonably  like^.  Or 
whether  there  is  any  hojf^  die  so  fsr  dianged  her  course  as--4iiit  even  I 
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cm  liardly  iiope  tliai  I  "  With,  suclx  broken  soggesdoiiB,  poor  old  Usde 
Sol  roamed  over  the  great  sheet  before  him,  and  could  not  find  a  speck  of 
Jiopeftil  probttfafiitj  in  it  large  enough  to  set  <mt  small  pomt  of  the 
compasses  upon. 

FloRBLce  Mam  kmnediaidy — ^it  woold  hare  been  difficult  to  help  seeing 
— that  there  was  a  singnlar,  indesoribi^le  change  in  tiie  old  man,  and 
that  whOe  has  maimer  was  far  moK  restlesB  md  imsetiled  than  usual, 
tiiere  wus  yet  a  fimrkwm,  cantra£ctoiy  deckion  in  k,  that  perpleixed  her 
▼ary  nmch.  She  ia&cied  once  that  hs  spoice  wildly,  and  at  random ;  for 
on  her  si^mg  de  regretted  not  to  haFe  seen  him  when  she  had  been 
there  before  thai  morning,  he  at  first  replied  that  be  had  been  to  see  her, 
and  directly  aftcarwanis  seemed  to  wish  to  recall  that  answer. 

"  Ton  have  been  to  see  me  P  "  said  Florence.     "  To-day  P  ** 

**  Yes,  any  dear  young  lady,"  returned  Undb  Sol,  lookmg  at  her  and 
asvay  from  hear  .in  a  confused  numner.  "  I  wished  to  see  yon  with  my 
own  eyes,  and  to  hear  you  with  my  own  ears,  once  more  before — '* 
There  he  stopped. 

**Before  when?  Before  whstP  "  said  Florenos,  putting  her  hand  upon 
his  arm. 

"  Did  Isay  'beforo?' "  relied  old  Sol.  <' If  J  did,  I  nwst  hsve  meant 
before  wedbonld  hai«  news  of  w^  dear  bey." 

**  Ton  are  3Mt  w«ll,"  asid  Merenoe,  tender^.  "  Ton  have  been  soTory 
aauDOOa.    I  am  sure  yon  are  not  wdl." 

*'  I  am  as  well,"  reinmed  the  (dd  man,  sfantting  np  his  right  hand,  and 
holding  it  out  io  show  her :  "  as  wdl  and  firm  as  any  man  at  my  time  of 
iile  can  hope  to  be.  See  1  It's  steady.  Is  its  master  not  as  capable  of 
reBohition  and  foristnde  as  many  a  younger  man  ?  I  think  so.  .  We 
shall  see." 

There  was  that  in  his  manner  more  than  in  his  words,  thongh  they 
mmainsdwith  her  too,  whidh  impressed  Morenee  so  mudi,  that  she  would 
have  Donfided  her  nneasineas  to  Captain  Cuttle  at  that  moment,  if  the 
Captain  had  not  seized  that  moment  for  ecponnding  the  state  of  canasm- 
stwieeb  on  which  i&e  opinioii  of  the  sagaetous  Bmuby  was  requested,  and 
4satayMT»g  that  piofoimd  authority  to  deliver  the  same. 

Bonaby,  whose  eye  .eoniinned  to  be  addressed  to  somewhere  about  the 
half-way  house  between  London  and  Gravesend,  two  or  three  times  put 
out  his  ronp^  right  arm,  as  seeking  to  wind  it  for  inspiration,  round  the 
fair  form  oi  Miss.  Nipper ;  but  that  yonmg  female  having  withdrawn  her- 
sdC  in  di8ple2&3ure,  to  the  opposite  sule  of  the  table,  the  soft  heart  of  the 
Commander  of  the  Caatioos  Clara  met  with  no  response  to  its  impulses. 
After  sundry  failures  in  this  wise,  the  Commander,  addressing  hhnse^  to 
nobody,  thus  ^fiake';  or  rather  the  voice  within  him  said  of  its  own  accord, 
and  quite  independent  of  himself,  as  if  he  were  possessed  by  a  gruff 
qnrit: 

"  My  name 's  Jack  Bunsby  1" 

"  He  wad  christened  John,"  cried  the  delighted  Captain  Cuttle.  "  Hear 
him  I" 

*'And  what  I  say8»"  pursued  the  voioe^  after  some  deliberation,  "I 
stands  to." 

The  Captain,  with  Florence  on  his  arm,  nodded  at  the  auditory,  and 
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seemed  to  say,  "  Now  he 's  coming  out.     This  is  what  I  meant,  when  I 
brought  him." 

"  Whereby,"  proceeded  the  voice,  "  why  not  ?  If  so,  what  odds  ?  •  Can 
any  man  say  otherwise  ?    No.     Awastthen!" 

When  it  had  pursued  its  tridn  of  argument  to  this  point,  the  voice 
stopped,  and  rested.     It  then  proceeded  veiy  slowly,  thus : 

"Do  I  believe  that  this  here  Son  and  Heir 's  gone  down,  my  lads ? 
Mayhap.  Do  I  say  so  ?  Which  ?  Ka  skipper  stands  out  by  Sen'  George's 
Channel,  maldng  for  the  Downs,  what's  right  ahead  of  himP  The 
Goodwins.  He  is  'nt  forced  to  run  upon  the  Gbodwins,  but  he  may. 
The  bearings  of  this  observation  lays  in  the  application  on  it.  That 
a'nt  no  part  of  my  duty.  Awast  then,  keep  a  bhght  look-out  for'ard,  and 
good  luck  to  you  1 " 

The  voice  here  went  out  of  the  back  parlour  and  into  the  street,  taking 
the  Commander  of  the  Cautious  Clara  with  it,  and  accompanying  him  on 
board  again  with  all  convenient  expedition,  where  he  immediately  turned 
in,  and  refreshed  his  mind  with  a  nap. 

The  students  of  the  sage's  precepts,  left  to  their  own  application  of  his 
wisdom — ^upon  a  principle  which  was  the  main  leg  of  the  Bunsby  tripod,  as 
it  is  perchance  of  some  other  oracular  stools — ^looked  upon  one  another 
in  a  little  uncertainty ;  while  Bob  the  Grinder,  who  had  tdcen  the  inno- 
cent freedom  of  peermg  in,  and  listening,  through  the  skylight  in  the  roof, 
came  softly  down  from  the  leads,  in  a  state  of  very  dense  confusion. 
Captain  Cuttle,  however,  whose  admiration  of  Bunsby  was,  if  possible, 
enhanced  by  the  splendid  manner  in  which  he  had  justified  Ids  reputation 
and  come  through  this  solenm  reference,  proceeded  to  explain  that  Bunsby 
meant  nothing  but  confidence ;  that  Bunsby  had  no  misgivings ;  and  that 
such  an  opinion  as  that  man  had  given,  coming  from  such  a  mind  as  his, 
was  Hope's  own  anchor,  with  good  roads  to  cast  it  in.  Floranoe  endea- 
voured to  believe  that  the  Captain  was  right ;  but  the  Nipper,  with  her 
arms  tight  folded,  shook  her  head  in  resolute  denial,  and  had  no  more 
trust  in  Bunsby  than  in  Mr.  Perch  himself. 

The  philosopher  seemed  to  have  left  Uncle  Sol  pretty  much  where  he 
had  found  him,  for  he  still  went  roaming  about  the  watery  world,  com- 
passes in  hand,  and  discovering  no  rest  for  them.  It  was  in  pursuance 
of  a  whisper  in  his  ear  from  Florence,  while  the  old  man  was  absorbed  in 
this  pursuit,  that  Captain  Cuttle  laid  his  heavy  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  What  cheer,  Sol  Gills  ?"  cried  the  Captain,  heartily. 

"But  so-so,  Ned,"  returned  the  Instrument-maker.  "I  have  been 
remembering,  all  this  afternoon,  that  on  the  very  day  when  my  boy  entered 
Dombey's  house,  and  came  home  late  to  dinner,  sitting  just  there  where 
you  stand,  we  talked  of  storm  and  shipwreck,  and  I  could  hardly  turn 
him  from  the  subject." 

But  meeting  the  eyes  of  Florence,  which  were  fixed  with  earnest  scru- 
tiny upon  his  face,  the  old  man  stopped  and  smiled. 

"  Stand  by,  old  friend  I"  cried  the  Captain.  "  Look  alive !  I  tell  you 
what,  Sol  Gills ;  arter  I  've  convoyed  Heart's-delight  safe  home,"  here  the 
Captain  kissed  his  hook  to  Florence,  "  I  'U  come  back  and  take  you  in  tow 
for  the  rest  df  this  blessed  day.  You  '11  come  and  eat  your  dinner  along 
with  me,  Sol,  somewheres  or  other," 
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"  Not  to-day,  Nedl"  said  the  old  man  quickly,  and  appearing  to  be  un- 
aooountably  sturtled  by  the  proposition.     "Not  to-day.     I  couldn't  do  it  1 " 

"  Why  not  ?"  returned  the  Captain,  gazing  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"  I — ^I  have  so  much  to  do.  I — I  mean  to  think  of,  and  arrange.  I 
couldn't  do  it,  Ned,  indeed.  I  must  go  out  again,  and  be  alone,  and  turn 
my  mind  to  many  things  to-day." 

The  Captain  looked  at  the  Instrument-maker,  and  looked  at  Florence,  and 
again  at  the  Instrument-maker.    *'  To-morrow,  then,''  he  suggested,at  last, 

"  Yes,  yes.  To-morrow,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Think  of  me  to-moprow. 
Say  to-morrow." 

"I  shall  come  here  early,  mind,  Sol  Gills,"  stipulated  the  Captain. 

"  Yes,  yes.  The  first  tiling  to-morrow  morning,"  said  old  Sol ;  "  and 
now  good  bye  Ned  Cuttle,  and  Grod  bless  you  1" 

Squeezing  both  the  Captain's  hands,  with  uncommon  fervour,  as  he  said 
it,  the  old  man  turned  to  Florence,  folded  hers  in  his  own,  and  put  them 
to  his  lips ;  then  hurried  her  out  to  the  coach  with  very  singular  precipita- 
tion. Altogether,  he  made  such  an  effect  on  Captain  Cuttle  that  the 
Captain  lingered  behind,  and  instructed  Bob  to  be  particularly  gentle 
and  attentive  to  his  master  until  the  morning:  which  injunction  he 
strengthened  with  the  payment  of  one  shilling  down,  and  the  promise 
of  another  sixpence  before  noon  next  day.  This  kind  office  performed, 
Captain  Cuttle,  who  considered  himself  the  natural  and  lawful  body- 
guard of  Florence,  mounted  the  box  with  a  mighty  sense  of  his  trust, 
and  escorted  her  home.  At  parting,  he  assured  her  that  he  would  stand 
by  Sol  Gills,  close  and  true ;  cmd  once  again  inquired  of  Susan  Nipper, 
unable  to  forget  her  gallant  words  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger, 
"  Would  you,  do  you  think,  my  dear,  though  !" 

When  the  desolate  house  had  closed  upon  the  two,  the  Captain's  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  old  Instrument-maker,  and  he  felt  uncomfortable.  There- 
fore, instead  of  going  home,  he  walked  up  and  down  the  street  several 
times,  and,  eking  out  his  leisure  untQ  evening,  dined  late  at  a  certain  angular 
little  tavern  in  the  dty,  with  a  public  parlour  like  a  wedge,  to  which 
glazed  hats  much  resorted.  The  Captain's  principal  intention  was  to 
pass  Sol  (Hlls's  after  dark,  and  look  in  through  the  window ;  which  he 
did.  The  parlour  door  stood  open,  and  he  could  see  his  old  friend  writing 
busily  and  steadily  at  the  table  within,  while  the  little  Midshipman,  already 
sheltered  from  the  night  dews,  watched  him  from  the  counter;  under 
which  Eob  the  Grinder  made  his  own  bed,  preparatory  to  shutting  the 
shop.  Be-assured  by  the  tranquillity  that  reigned  within  the  precincts  of 
the  wooden  mariner,  the  Captain  headed  for  Brig  Place,  resolving  to 
weigh  anchor  betimes  in  the  morning. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE   STUDY   OP  A    LOVING   HEART. 

Sir  Babnet  and  Lady  Skettles,  very  good  people,  resided  in  a  pretty 
villa  at  Fulham,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  which  was  one  of  the  most 
desirable  residences  in  the  world  when  a  rowing-match  happened  to  be 
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goiiig  past,  bat  had  its  little  ineonvenieiioes  at  other  times,  among  which 
may  be  enumerated  the  occasioiial  appeeranee  of  the  river  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  ootempoTBneooa  disappearaaee  of  the  lawn  and  shmbbeiy. 

Sir  Bamet  Sketiles  expressed  his  personal  consequence  chiefly  through 
an  antique  gold  snuff-box,  and  a  ponderous  sflk  pocket-handkercAdef, 
which  he  had  an  imposing  manner  of  drawing  out  of  his  po<^et  like  a 
banner,  and  using  with  both  hands  at  once.  Sir  Baniet's  object  in  life 
WB8  constantly  to  extend  the  range  of  his  acquaintance.  Like  a  heavy  bo^ 
dropped  into  wnter — not  to  disparage  so  worthy  a  gentleman  by  the 
comparison — ^it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  Sir  Bamet  must'  spread 
an  ever- widening  circle  about  him,  untQ  there  was  no  room  left.  Or,  Kke 
a  sound  in  air,  the  vibration  of  which,  according  to  the  speculation  of 
an  ingenious  modem  philosopher,  may  go  on  traydling  for  ever  through 
the  intanmnable  fields  of  space,  nothing  but  coming  to  the  end  of  his  moral 
tether  could  stop  Sir  Bamet  Skettles  in  his  voyage  of  discoyery  through 
the  social  system. 

Sir  Bar»et  was  proud  of  makmg  people  acquainted  with  people.  He 
Hked  the  thing  for  its  own  sake,  and  it  advanced  his  favourite  object  too. 
For  example,  if  Sir  Bamet  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  hold  of  a  raw 
recruit,  or  a  country  gentleman,  and  ensnared  him  to  his  hospitaUe  villa, 
^  Bamet  would  say  to  him,  on  the  monni^  after  his  arriyal,  ''Now,  my 
dear  sir,  is  there  anybody  you  would  like  to  know?  Who  is  there  yon 
would  wish  to  meet  ?  Do  you  take  any  interest  in  writing  people,  or  in 
painting  or  sculpturing  people,  or  in  acting  people,  or  in  anything  of  that 
sort  P  *'  Possibly  the  patient  answered  yes,  atad  mentioned  somebody,  of 
whom  Sir  Bamet  had  no  more  personal  knowledge  than  of  Ptolemy  the 
Great.  Sir  Bamet  replied,  that  nothing  on  earth  was  easier,  as  he  knew 
him  rery  well :  immediately  called  on  the  aforesaid  'somebody,  left  his 
card,  wrote  a  short  note, — ^**My  dear  Sir — penalty  of  your  eminent 
position — ^friend  at  my  house  naturally  desirous — Lady  Skettles  and  my- 
sdf  participate — trust  that  genius  being  superior  to  ceremonies,  you  will 
do  us  the  distinguished  favour  of  giving  us  the  pleasure,"  &c.  &c. — and 
so  killed  a  brace  of  birds  with  one  stone,  dead  as  door-nails. 

With  the  snuff-box  and  banner  in  fidl  force,  Sir  Bamet  Sketdes  pro- 
pounded his  usual  inquiry  to  Florence  on  the  first  morning  of  her  visit. 
When  Florence  thanked  him,  and  said  there  was  no  one  in  particular 
whom  she  desired  to  see,  it  was  natural  she  should  think,  with  a  pang,  of 
poor  lost  Walter.  When  Sir  Bamet  Skettles,  urging  his  kind  offer,  said, 
"  My  dear  Miss  Dombey,  are  you  sure  you  can  remember  no  one  whom 
your  good  Papa — to  whom  I  beg  you  to  present  the  best  compliments  of 
myself  and  Lady  Skettles  when  you  vmte — might  wish  you  to  know  ?  " 
it  was  as  natural,  perhaps,  that  her  poor  head  should  droop  a  little,  and 
that  her  voice  should  tremble  as  it  softly  answered  in  the  negative. 

Skettles  junior,  much  stiffened  as  to  his  cravat,  and  sobered  down  as  to 
his  spirits,  was  at  home  for  the  holidays,  and  fa}peared  to  feel  himself 
aggrieved  by  the  solicitude  of  his  excellent  mother  that  he  should  be 
attentive  to  Florence.  Another  and  a  deeper  injury  under  which  the  soul 
of  young  Bamet  chafed,  was  the  company  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Blimber, 
who  had  been  invited  on  a  visit  to  the  parental  roof-tree,  and  of  whom 
the  young  gentleman  often  said  he  would  have  prefeired  their  passing  the 
vacation  at  Jericho. 
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''Is  there  anybody  y<m  can  suggest,  now.  Doctor  Blimber,"  said  Sir 
Bornet  Settles,  tuniiiig  to  thai  gentleman. 

«'  Yon  axe  vety  kind.  Sir  Bamet/'  returned  Dootor  BUmber.  <<  Beally 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  is,  in  particular.  I  like  to  know  my  fellow 
men  in  general.  Sir  Bamet.  What  does  Terenee  say  ?  Any  one  who  is 
the  parent  of  a  son  is  interesting  to  ma" 

''  Has  Mrs.  Blimber  any  wish  to  see.  any  remarkable  person F*  asked 
Sir  Bamet  oonrteonsly. 

Mrs.  j^imber  ref^ed,  with  a  sweet  smile  and  a  shake  of  her  sky«blue 
oap,  that  if  Sir  Barnet  could  have  made  her  known  to  Cicero,  she  would 
haye  troubled  him ;  but  sueh  an  introduction  not  being  feasible,  and  she 
already  eigoying  the  friendship  of  himself  and  his  amiaUe  lady,  and 
posaesaing  with  the  Doctor  her  husband  their  joint  confidence  in  regard 
to  their  dear  son — ^here  young  Bamet  was  obserred  to  ourl  his  nose— she 
asked  no  more. 

Sir  Bamet  was  fain,  under  these  dreumstanoes,  to  content  himself  foe 
the  time  with  the  company  assembled.  Florence  was  glad  of  that ;  fbr  she 
had  a  study  to  pursue  among  them,  and  it  lay  too  near  her  heart,  and  was 
too  precious  and  momentous,  to  yield  to  any  other  interest. 

iWe  were  some  duldren  staying  in  the  house.  Children  whewere 
as  fimtk  and  hfppy  with  fathers  and  with  mothers  as  those  rosy  floes' 
opposite  home.  Children  who  had  no  restraint  upon  their  love,  and  freely 
i^owed  it.  !Plorenoe  sought  to  learn  their  secret;  sought  to  find  out 
^riiat  it  wsas  she  had  missed ;  what  simple  art-  they  knew,  and  she  knew 
not ;  how  riie  comld  be  taught  by  them  to  show  her  father  that  she  loved 
him,  and  to  win  his  love  again. 

Many  a  day  did  Florence  thoughtfully  observe  these  children.  On  many, 
a  bright  morning  did  she  leave  her  bed  when  the  glorious  sun  rose,  and 
walking  up  and  down  upon  the  river's  bank,  before  any  one  in  the  house 
was  sturing,  look  up  at  the  windows  of  their  rooms^  and  think  of  them, 
asleep,  so  gently  tended  and  affectionately  thought  of.  Florence-  would 
fed  more  lonely  then,  than  in  the  great  house  all  alone ;  and  would  think 
sometimes  that  she  was  better  there  than  here,  and  that  there  was  greater 
peace  in  hiding  herself  than  in  mingling  with  others  of  her  age,  and 
finding  how  unlike  them  all  she  was.  But  attentive  to  her  study,  though 
it  touched  her  to  the  quick  at  every  little  leaf  she  turned  in  the  hard  book, 
Florence  remained  among  them,  and  tried,  with  patient  hope,  to  gmn  the 
knowledge  that  she  wearied  for. 

Ah  1  how  to  gain  it !  how  to  know  the  chomi  in  its  beginning  1  There 
were  daughters  here,  who  rose  up  in  the  morning,  and  lay  down  to  rest  at: 
night,  poasessed  of  fathers'  hearts  already.  They  had  no  repulse  to  over« 
oome,  no  coldness  to  dread,  no  frown  to  smooth  away.  As  the  morning- 
advanced,  and  the  windows  opened  one  by  one,  and  the  dew  began  to  drf 
upon  the  flowers  and  grass,  and  youthful  feet  began  to  move  upon  the 
lawn,  Florence,  glancing  round  at  the  bright  faces,  thought  what  was*' 
there  she  oould  leam  from  these  children  ?  It  was  too  late  to  leam  from 
them ;  each  could  approach  her  father  fearlessly,  and  put  up  her  lips  to- 
meet  the  ready  Idas,  and  wind  her  arm  about  the  nedc  that  bait  down  to 
caress  her.  ^  could  not  begin  by  being  so  bold.  Oh !  could  it  be  that 
there  was  less  and  less  hope  as  she  studied  more  and  more  ! 

b8 
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She  remembered  well,  that  even  the  old  woman  who  had  robbed  her 
when  a  little  child — ^whose  image  and  whose  house,  and  all  she  had  said 
and  done,  were  stamped  upon  her  recollection,  with  the  enduring  sharpness 
of  a  fearful  impression  made  at  that  early  period  of  life — had  spoken 
fondly  of  her  daughter,  and  how  terribly  even  she  had  cried  out  in  the 
pain  of  hopeless  separation  from  her  child.  But  her  own  mother,  she 
would  think  again,  when  she  recalled  this,  had  loved  her  well.  Then, 
sometimes,  when  her  thoughts  reverted  swiftly  to  the  void  between  herself 
and  her  father,  Florence  would  tremble,  and  the  tears  would  start  upon  her 
face,  as  she  pictured  to  herself  her  mother  living  on,  and  coming  also  to 
dislike  her,  because  of  her  wanting  the  unknown  grace  that  should  con- 
ciliate that  father  naturally,  and  had  never  done  so  from  her  cradle.  She 
knew  that  this  imagination  did  wrong  to  her  mother's  memoiy,  and  had 
no  truth  in  it,  or  base  to  rest  upon ;  and  yet  she  tried  so  hard  to  justify 
him,  and  to  &id  the  whole  blame  in  herself,  that  she  could  not  resist  its 
passing,  like  a  wild  cloud,  through  the  distance  of  her  mind. 

There  came  among  the  other  visitors,  soon  after  Florence,  one  beautiful 
g^rl,  three  or  four  years  younger  than  she,  who  was  an  orphan  diild,  and 
who  was  accompanied  by  her  aunt,  a  grey-haired  lady,  who  spoke  much  to 
Florence,  and  who  greatiy  liked  (but  that  they  all  did)  to  hear  her  sing  of 
an  evening,  and  would  always  sit  near  her  at  that  time,  with  motherly 
interest.  They  had  only  been  two  days  in  the  house,  when  Florence,  being 
in  an  arbour  in  the  garden  one  warm  morning,  musingly  observant  of  a 
youthful  group  upon  the  turf,  through  some  intervening  boughs,  and 
wreathing  flowers  for  the  head  of  one  Httle  creature  among  them  who  was 
the  pet  and  plaything  of  the  rest,  heard  this  same  lady  and  her  niece,  in 
pacing  up  and  down  a  sheltered  nook  dose  by,  speak  of  herself. 

**  Is  Florence  an  orphan  like  me,  aunt  ?"  said  the  child. 

"  No,  my  love.     She  has  no  mother,  but  her  father  is  living." 

"Is  she  in  mourning  for  her  poor  mamma  nowP"  inquired  the  child, 
quickly. 

"  No ;  for  her  only  brother." 

"  Has  she  no  other  brother  ?" 

"None." 

"No  sister?" 

"  None." 

"  I  am  veiy,  very  sony  1 "  said  the  Uttle  girl. 

As  they  stopped  soon  afterwards  to  watch  some  boats,  and  had  been 
silent  in  the  meantime,  Florence,  who  had  risen  when  she  heard  her 
name,  and  had  gathered  up  her  flowers  to  go  and  meet  them,  that  they 
might  know  of  her  being  within  hearing,  resumed  her  seat  and  work, 
expecting  to  hear  no  more ;  but  the  conversation  recommenced  next 
moment. 

"  Florence  is  a  favourite  with  every  one  here,  and  deserves  to  be,  I  am 
sure,"  said  the  child,  earnestly.     "  Where  is  her  papaP" 

The  aunt  replied,  after  a  moment's  pause,  that  she  did  not  know.  Her 
tone  of  voice  arrested  Florence,  who  had  started  from  her  seat  again ; 
and  held  her  fastened  to  the  spot,  with  her  work  hastily  caught  up 
to  her  bosom,  and  her  two  hands  saving  it  from  being  scattered  on  tibie 
ground. 
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He  is  in  England  I  hope,  aunt  ?"  said  the  child. 

"  I  believe  so.    Yes ;  I  know  he  is,  indeed." 

"  Has  he  ever  been  here  ?** 

*•  I  believe  not.    No." 

'* Is  he  coining  here  to  see  her  ?" 

"  I  believe  not." 

" Is  he  lame,  or  blind,  or  ill,  aunt?"  asked  the  child. 

The  flowers  that  Florence  held  to  her  breast  began  to  fall  when  she 
heard  those  words,  so  wondeiingly  spoken.  She  held  them  doser ;  and 
her  &ce  hung  down  upon  them. 

"  Kate,"  said  the  lady,  ftfler  another  moment  of  silence,  '*  I  will  tell 
you  the  whole  truth  about  Florence  as  I  have  heard  it,  and  believe  it  to  be. 
Tell  no  one  else,  my  dear,  because  it  may  be  little  known  here,  and  your 
doing  so  would  give  her  pain." 

''I  never  wiUl"  exclaimed  the  child. 

"  I  know  you  never  will,"  returned  the  lady.  "  I  can  trust  you  as 
myself.  I  fear  then,  Kate,  that  Florence's  fEtther  cares  little  for  her,  very 
seldom  sees  her,  never  was  kind  to  her  in  her  life,  and  now  quite  shuns 
her  and  avoids  her.  She  would  love  him  dearly  if  he  would  suffer  her,  but 
he  will  not — ^though  for  no  fault  of  her's ;  and  she  is  greatly  to  be  loved 
and  pitied  by  all  gentle  hearts." 

More  of  the  flowers  that  Florence  held,  fell  scattering  on  the  ground; 
those  that  remained  were  wet,  but  not  with  dew ;  and  her  face  dropped 
upon  her  laden  hands. 

"  Poor  Florence !    Dear,  good  Florence  1"  cried  the  child. 

"  Do  you  know  why  I  have  told  you  this,  Kate  P  "  said  the  lady. 

"  That  I  may  be  very  kind  to  her,  and  take  great  care  to  try  to  please 
her.     Is  that  the  reason,  aunt?  " 

*'  Partly,"  said  the  lady,  "  but  not  all.  Though  we  see  her  so  cheerful ; 
with  a  pleasant  smile  for  every  one ;  ready  to  oblige  us  all,  and  bearing 
her  part  in  every  amusement  here :  she  can  hardly  be  quite  happy,  do 
you  think  she  can,  Kate  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  said  the  little  gurl. 

**  And  you  can  understand,"  pursued  the  lady,  *'  why  her  observation 
of  children  who  have  parents  who  are  fond  of  them,  and  proud  of  them — 
like  many  here,  just  now — should  make  her  sorrowful  in  secret  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear  aunt,"  said  the  child,  "  I  understand  that  very  well.  Poor 
Florence  I " 

More  flowers  strayed  upon  the  ground,  and  those  she  yet  held  to  her 
breast  trembled  as  if  a  wintry  wind  were  rustling  them. 

"  My  Kate,"  said  the  lady,  whose  voice  was  serious,  but  veiy  calm  and 
sweet,  and  had  so  impressed  Florence  firom  the  first  moment  of  her  hearing 
it,  "  Of  all  the  youthful  people  here,  you  are  her  natural  and  harmless 
friend ;  you  have  not  the  innocent  means,  that  happier  children  have" — 

"  There  are  none  happier,  aunt  I "  exclaimed  the  child^  who  seemed  to 
ding  about  her. 

— "  As  other  children  have,  dear  Kate,  of  reminding  her  of  her  misfor- 
tune. Therefore  I  would  have  you,  when  you  try  to  be  her  little  friend, 
try  all  the  more  for  that,  and  feel  that  the  bereavement  you  sustained — 
thank  Heaven  1  before  you  knew  its  weight — gives  you  claim  and  hold 
upon  poor  Florence.* 
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"  But  I  am  not  without  a  ptreut's  loTe,  aunt^  aul  I  never  have  been/* 
said  the  child,  "  with  you." 

''However  that  may  be,  my  dear,"  returned  the  lady,  ''your  mis- 
fortune is  a  lighter  one  than  Florence's ;  for  not  an  orphiaii  in  the  wide 
world  can  be  so  deserted  as  the  child  who  is  an  outeast  ioom  a  living 
parent's  love." 

The  flowers  were  scattered  on  the  ground  like  dust ;  the  cn^y  hands 
were  spread  upon  the  faoe ;  and  orphaned  Florenoe,  shrinTring  down  upon 
the  ground,  wept  kmg  and  bitterly. 

But  true  of  heart  and  resolute  in  her  good  purpose,  Florcnee  held  to  it 
as  her  dying  mother  hdd  by  her  upon  the  day  that  gave  Paul  life.  He 
did  not  bum  hewnmch  she  loved  hun.  However  long  the  time  incoming, 
and  however  slow  the  interval,  she  must  try  to  bring  that  knowledge  to 
her  father's  heart  one  day  or  other.  Meantime  she  must  be  careful  in  no 
thoughtless  word,  or  look,  or  burst  of  feeUiig  awakened  by  any  ^anoe  dr- 
cumstanoe,  to  complain  against  him,  or  to  give  ocoanon  for  these  whispers 

his  prqudioe. 

Even  in  the  response  she  made  the  orphan  child,  to  whom  she  was 
attracted  strongly,  and  whom  she  had  such  oeoasixm  to  remember,  Florenoe 
wns  mindful  of  lum.  If  she  singled  her  out  too  plainly  (FloFsaoe  thought) 
from  among  the  rest,  she  would  confirm — in  one  mind  certainly :  perhi^M 
in  more — ^the  bdief  that  he  was  cruel  and  unnatuxaL  Her  own  ddight 
was  no  set-off  to  lids.  What  she  had  overheard  was  a  reason,  not  for 
soothing  herself,  but  for  saving  him ;  and  Florenoe  dad  it,  in  pursuance  of 
the  study  of  her  heart. 

She  did  so  always.  If  a  book  were  read  aloud,  and  there  were  any- 
thing in  the  story,  that  pointed  at  an  unkind  father,  she  was  in  pain 
for  their  application  of  it  to  him ;  not  for  herself.  So  with  any  trifle  of 
an  interlude  that  was  acted,  or  picture  that  was  shown,  or  game  tiiat  was 
played,  *  among  them.  The  oooasions  for  such  tenderness  towards  him 
were  so  many,  that  her  mind  misgave  her  often,  it  would  indeed  be  better 
to  go  back  to  the  old  house,  and  live  again  within  the  shadow  of  its  doll 
waUs,  undisturbed.  How  few  who  saw  sweet  Florence,  in  her  qpring  of 
womanhood,  the  modest  little  queen  of  those  small  revels,  imagined  what  a 
lead  of  sacred  care  lay  h«avy  in  ner  breast  1  How  few  of  thoee  who  stiffened 
in  her  father's  freezing  ateosphere,  suspected  what  a  hei^  of  tey  coals 
was  piled  upon  his  head  1 

Florence  pursued  her  study  patiently,  and,  failing  to  acquire  the  secret 
of  the  TiMn#t#>«n  grace  she  sought,  among  the  youthful  oompany  who 
were  assembled  in  the  house,  often  walked  out  alone,  in  the  early 
morning,  among  the  chiklren  of  the  poor.  But  still  she  found  them 
all  too  far  advanced  to  learn  from.  They  had  won  their  faouadiold 
places  long  ago,  and  did  not  stand  without,  «s  she  did,  with  a  bar  across 
the  door. 

There  was  one  man  whom  she  several  times  observed  at  work  very 
early,  and  often  with  a  girl  of  about  her  own  age  seated  near  him.  He 
was  a  very  poor  man,  who  seemed  to  have  no  regular  employment,  but 
now  went  roaming  about  the  banks  of  the  river  when  the  tide  was  low, 
looking  out  for  bits  and  scraps  in  the  mud ;  and  now  worked  at  ike 
unpromising  little  patch  of  garden-gi^nind  before  his  cottage;  and  now 
tinkered  up  a  miserable  old  boat  that  belonged  to  him ;  or  dQd  some  job 
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of  iliat  kmd  for  a  neagUbonr,  as  diaaoe  ooamred.  WlMiiever  the  man's 
labour,  the  girl  was  never  employed;  bnt  sat,  when  the  was  with  him, 
in  a  listless,  moping  state,  and  idle. 

Ebnenoe  had  often  wished  to  speak  to  this  man;  yet  she  had  never 
taken  courage  to  do  so,  as  he  made  no  movement  towards  her.  But  one 
morning  wkm  she  happened  to  come  upon  him  suddenly,  bom  a  by- 
path among  some  pcdlaid  willows  which  terminated  in  the  Httk  shelving 
Sieoe  of  st^  ground  that  lay  between  hia  dwelling  and  the  water,  where 
e  was  bending  over  a  fire  he  had  made  to  eanlk  the  old  boat  whkh  was 
lying  bottom  iqiwards,  dose  by,  he  xaiaed  hi»  head  at  the  sound  of  her 
footstep,  and  ^ave  her  Good  moniiig. 

''  Good  morning,"  said  Florence,  approaching  nearer,  "  you  aie  at 
work  early." 

"  I'd  be  glad  to  be  often  at  work  earlier.  Miss,  if  I  had  work  to  do." 

"  Is  it  so  hard  to  get  ?"  asked  Plorenoe. 

**  Jfind  it  so,"  rej^iod  the  man. 

Slorenoe  ^aotced  to  where  the  girl  was  sitting,  drawn  together,  with 
her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and  her  chin  on. her  hands,.and  said : 

"  Is  that  your  daughter?" 

He  raised  his  head  quiokly,  and  looking  towards  the  girl  with  a 
brightened  face,  nodded  to  her,  and  said  "  Yes."  Florence  looked 
towards  her  too,  and  gave  her  a  kittd  salutation;  the  girl  muttered 
aomethingin return, imgrankwialy  and  snlloDly. 

"  Is  she  in  ipani  of  employment  also  ?"  said  EloiCBce. 

The  man  shook  his  head.  "  No,  ]Mis8,"  he  said.  "  I  work  for 
both." 

Are  there  only  you  two,  than  ?"  inquired  MoBcnoe. 
Only  us  two,"  said  the. man.     ''Hermother  has  been  dead  these  ten 
year.     Martiial"  ^e  lifted  up  has  head  again,  and  whistled  to  her) 
"  Won't  you  -say.  a  word  to  the  pretty  yomig  lady?" 

The  girl  made  an  impatient  gesture  with  her  oowering  shoulders,  and 
tamed  her  headianeiher  way.  Ugly,  mifi-4hapen«  peevish,  ill-conditioned, 
ragged,  dirty — but  beloved  1  Oh,  yes  I  Elorenoe  had  seen  her^father's 
look  tostvanLs  her,  and  she  knew  whose  look  it  had  no  likeness  to. 

''  I  'm  afraid  die 's  worse  this  morning,  my  poor  girl  1 "  said  the  man, 
suspending  his  work,iand  oonAemplatmg  ids  ill-favoured  child,  with  a 
oonqrasaioB  that  was  the  more  tender  fer  being  rongh. 

'<  She  is  ill,  then !"  said  Eiorenoe. 

The  man  drew  a  deep  sigh.  "  I  don't  believe,  my  Martha's  had  five 
short  days'  good  health,"  hie  answered,  loddng:at  hor  aldll,  "  in  as  many 
kaag  years." 

"Aye!  and  more  than  that,  John,"  aaid.aneigUiour,  idho  had  oeme 
down  toihelp  him  with:  the  boat. 

'*  More  than  that,  you  say,  do  you  ?"  cried  the  other,  pushing  back  his 
battered  hat,  and  drawing  his  hand  aetoas  his  forehead.  *'  Very  hke.  It 
seems  a  long,  long  tame." 

"  And  the  more  the  time,"  pursued  the  neighbomr,  ^  the;  more  you  've 
favoured  and  kunoBredher,  John,  'tiU  ahe  's  got  to  be  abuiden  to  berself, 
and  everybody  else/' 

"  Not  to  me,"  said  her  Mher,  falling  to  his  work.again.     "  Not  to  me." 

Florence  ooi^  loel — ^who  better? — how  truly  he  qpoke.    She  draw  a 
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little  closer  to  him,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  touch  his  rugged  hand, 

and  thank  him  for  his  goodness  to  the  miserable  object  that  he  looked 

upon  with  eyes  so  different  from  any  other  man's. 
"  Who  would  favour  my  poor  girl — to  call  it  favouring — if  /  didn't?" 

said  the  father. 

**  Aye,  aye,"  cried  the  neighbour.     "In  reason,  John.    But  you !     You 

rob  yourself  to  give  to  her.    You  bind  yourself  hand  and  foot  on  her 

account.    You  make  your  life  miserable  along  of  her.    And  what  does 

9he  care !    You  don't  believe  she  knows  it  P" 

The  father  lifted  up  his  head  again,  and  whistled  to  her.     Martha  xnade 

the  same  impatient  gesture  with  her  crouching  shoulders,  in^eply ;  and 

he  was  glad  and  happy. 

"  Only  for  that,  Miss,"  said  the  neighbour,  with  a  smile,  in  which  there 

was  more  of  secret  svmpathy  than  he  expressed ;  "  only  to  get  that,  he 
never  lets  her  out  of  his  sight  I  " 

"  Because  the  day  '11  come,  and  has  been  coming  a  long  while,"  ob- 
served the  other,  bending  low  over  his  work,  *'  when  to  get  half  as  much 
from  that  unfort'nate  ch&d  of  mine— to  get  the  trembling  of  a  finger,  or 
the  waving  of  a  hair — ^would  be  to  raise  the  dead.'* 

Florence  softly  put  some  money  near  his  hand  on  the  old  boat,  and 
left  him. 

And  now  Florence  began  to  think,  if  she  were  to  fall  ill,  if  she  were  to 
fade  like  her  dear  brother,  would  he  then  know  that  she  had  loved  him; 
would  she  then  grow  dear  to  him ;  would  he  come  to  her  bedside,  when 
she  was  weak  and  dim  of  sight,  and  take  her  into  Ida  embrace,  and  cancel 
all  the  past  ?  Would  he  so  forgive  her,  in  that  changed  condition,  for  not 
having  been  able  to  lay  open  her  childish  heart  to  him,  as  to  make  it  easy 
to  relate  with  what  emotions  she  had  gone  out  of  his  room  that  night ; 
what  she  had  meant  to  say  if  she  had  had  the  courage ;  and  how  she  had 
endeavoured,  afterwards,  to  learn  the  way  she  never  Imew  in  infancy  P 

Yes,  she  thought  if  she  were  dying,  he  would  relent.  She  thought, 
that  if  she  lay,  serene  and  not  unwiUing  to  depart,  upon  the  bed  that  was 
curtained  round  with  recollections  of  their  darling  boy,  he  would  be  touched 
home,  and  would  say, ''  Dear  Florence,  live  for  me,  and  we  will  love  eacb 
other  as  we  might  have  done,  and  be  as  happy  as  we  might  have  been 
these  many  years  I "  She  thought  that  if  she  heard  such  words  from  him, 
and  had  her  arms  clasped  round  him,  she  could  answer  with  a  smile,  "  It 
is  too  late  for  anything  but  this;  I  never  could  be  happier,  dear  fjather !  " 
and  so  leave  him,  with  a  blessing  on  her  lips. 

The  golden  water  she  remembered  on  the  wall,  appeared  to  Florence,  in 
the  light  of  such  reflections,  only  as  a  current  flowing  on  to  rest,  and  to  a 
region  where  the  dear  ones,  gone  before,  were  waiting,  hand  in  hand;  and 
often  when  she  looked  upon  the  darker  river  rippling  at  her  feet,  she 
thought  with  awful  wonder,  but  not  terror,  of  that  river  which  her  brother 
had  so  often  said  was  bearing  him  away. 

The  father  and  his  sick  daughter  were  yet  fresh  in  Flor^ice's  mind, 
and,  indeed,  that  incident  was  not  a  week  old,  when  Sir  Bamet  and  his 
lady  going  out  walking  in  the  lanes  one  afternoon,  proposed  to  her  to  bear 
them  company.  Florence  readily  consenting.  Lady  Skettles  ordered  out 
young  Bamet  as  a  matter  of  course.  For  nothing  delighted  Lady  Skettles 
so  muchy  as  beholding  her  eldest  son  with  Florence  on  his  arm* 
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Baniet,  to  say  the  tnitli,  appeared  to  eAtertain  an  opposite  sentiment  on 
the  subject,  and  on  such  occasions  frequently  expressed  himself  audibly, 
though  indefinitely,  in  reference  to  "  a  parcel  of  girls."  As  it  was  not 
easy  to  ruffle  her  sweet  temper,  however,  Florence  generally  reconciled 
the  young  gentleman  to  his  fate  after  a  few  minutes,  and  they  strolled  on 
amicably :  Lady  Skettles  and  Sir  Bamet  following,  in  a  state  of  perfect 
complacency  and  high  gratification. 

This  was  the  order  of  procedure  on  the  afternoon  in  question ;  and 
Florence  had  almost  succeeded  in  overruling  the  present  objections  of 
Skettles  junior  to  his  destiny,  when  a  gentleman  on  horseback  came  riding 
by,  looked  at  them  earnestly  as  he  passed,  drew  in  his  rein,  wheeled  round, 
and  came  riding  back  again,  hat  in  hand. 

The  gentleman  had  looked  particularly  at  Florence ;  and  when  the  little 
party  stopped,  on  his  riding  back,  he  bowed  to  her  before  saluting  Sir 
Bamet  and  his  lady.  Florence  had  no  remembrance  of  having  ever  seen 
him,  but  she  started  involuntarily  when  he  came  near  her,  and  drew 
back. 

**  My  horse  is  perfectly  quiet,  I  assure  you,"  said  the  gentleman.  . 
It  was  not  that,  but  something  in  the  gentleman  himself — ^Florence 
could  not  have  said  what — ^that  made  her  recoil  as  if  she  had  been  stung. 
**  I  have  the  honour  to  address  Miss  Dombey,  I  believe  P  "  said  the 
gentleman,  with  a  most  persuasive  smile.  On  Florence  inclining  her 
head,  he  added,  ''My  name  is  Carker.  I  can  hardly  hope  to  be  re- 
membered by  Miss  Dombey,  except  by  name.    Carker." 

Florence,  sensible  of  a  strange  inclination* to  shiver,  though  the  day 
was  hot,  presented  him  to  her  host  and  hostess ;  by  whom  he  was  very 
gradoosly  received. 

*'  I  beg  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  "  a  thousand  times  I  But  I  am 
going  down  to-morrow  morning  to  Mr.  Dombey,  at  Leamington,  and  if 
Miss  Dombey  can  intrust  me  with  any  commission,  need  I  say  how  tfery 
happy  I  shall  be  ?  " 

Sir  Bamet  immediately  divining  that  Florence  would  desire  to  write  a 
letter  to  her  father,  proposed  to  return,  and  besought  Mr.  Carker  to 
eome  home  and  dine  in  his  riding  gear.  Mr.  Carker  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  engaged  to  dinner,  but  if  Wss  Dombey  wished  to  write,  nothing 
would  delight  him  more  than  to  accompany  them  back,  and  to  be  her 
faithful  slave  in  waiting  as  long  as  she  pleased.  As  he  said  this  with  his 
widest  smile,  and  bent  down  close  to  her  to  pat  his  horse's  neck,  Flo- 
rence, meeting  his  eyes,  saw,  rather  than  heard  him  say,  "There  is  no 
news  of  the  ship!" 

Confused,  frightened,  shrinking  from  him,  and  not  even  sure  that  he 
had  said  those  words,  for  he  seemed  to  have  shown  them  to  her  in  some 
extraordinary  manner  through  his  smile,  instead  of  uttering  them,  Flo- 
rence faintly  said  that  she  was  obliged  to  him,  but  she  would  not  write ; 
she  had  nothing  to  say. 

"Nothing  to  send.  Miss  Dombey?"  said  the  man  of  teeth. 
"  Nothing,"  said  Florence,  "  but  my — ^but   my  dear  love— -if  you 
please.'* 

Disturbed  as  Florence  was,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face  with  aa 
imploring  and  expressive  look,  that  plainly  besought  him,  if  he  knew — 
which  he  as  plainly  did — that  any  message  between  her  and  her  father 
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was  an  ancommoii  Aax^,  but  that  one  moit  of  all,  to  spare  her. 
Mx,  Carker  smiled  and  bowed  bw,  and  b«mg  chaiged  by  Sir  Bamet 
with  the  best  oompli«fiatft  of  himself  and  Lady  Skettles,  took  his  kave, 
and  node  away :  laying  a  h^vowrMd  imfiraaaion  on  that  worthy  conple. 
Florence  w«8  seaeed  with  such  a  shudder  as  he  went,  that  Sir  Barnet, 
adoptuig  the  popular  supcntition,  supposed  somebody  waa  passing  over 
her  grave.  Mr.  Carker,  turning  a  ooimt,  en  tiie  instant,  looked  back, 
and  bowed,  and  disappeared,  as  if  he  rode  off  to  the  chnrohyard,  stzsighi, 
to  do  it. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

STRANGE  NEWS   OF  TTKCLE   SOL. 


Captain  Cuttle,  though  no  sluggard,  did  not  turn  out  so  early  on 
the  momittg  after  he  had  seen  Sol  Gills,  through  the  shop-window,  writing 
in  the  parlour,  with  the  Midshipman  upon  the  counter,  and  Bob  the 
Grinder  making  up  his  bed  below  it,  but  that  the  olodts  struck  six  as  he 
raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  took  a  suirey  of  his  little  ehandser.  The 
Captain's  eyes  must  haye  done  severe  duty,  if  he  usually  opened  them  as 
wide  on.awakkig  as  he  did  that  morning ;  and  were  but  roughly  rewmrded 
for  their  vigilance,  if  he  generally  rubbed  them  half  as  hard.  But  the 
occasion  was  no  common  one,  for  Bob  the  Grinder  had  certainly  never 
stood  in  the  doorway  of  Captain  Cuttle's  bed-room  before,  and  in  it  he 
stood  then,  panting  at  the  Captain,  with  a  flushed  and  toudied  air  of  Bed 
about  him,  that  greatly  heightened  both  his  colour  and  expressien. 

'< Holloa  I"  roared  the  (^tain.     ''  What 's  the  matter  ?" 

Before  Bob  could  stammer  a  word  in  answer.  Captain  Cuttle  turned 
out,  all  in  a  heap,  and  covered  the  boy's  mouth  with  his  hand. 

*'  Steady  my  lad,"  said  the  Captain,  ''  don't  ye  speak  a  word  to  me 
as  yet  1" 

The  Captain,  looking  at  his  visitor  in  great  consternation,  gently  shoul- 
dered him  into  the  next  room,  afler.  laying  this  u^unotionuf>on  hun ;  and 
disappearing  for  a  few  moments,  forthwith  retm:ned  in  the  bine  suit. 
Holdmg  up  his  hand  in  token  of  tiie  ii^unction  not  yet  bdbag  taken  off. 
Captain  Cuttle  walked  up  to  the  cupboard,  «id  poured  himself  ont  a  dram; 
a  counterpart  of  which  he  handed  to  the  messenger.  The  Ci^>tain  then 
stood  himself  up  in  a  comer,  against  the  wall,  as  if  to  fmstal  the  poesi- 
biHty  of  being  knobked  backwards  by  the  communication  that  was  to  be 
made  to  him ;  and  having  swallowed  his  liquor,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
messenger,  and  hia  face  as  pale  as  his  lace  could  be,  requested  him  to 
"  heave  a-head." 

<<  Do  you  mean,  tell  you,  Captain?"  asked  Bob,  who  had  been  greatly 
impressed  by  these  precautions. 

'«Avel"  said  the  Captain. 

"  WeU,  sir,"  said  Bob,  "  I  aint  got  much  to  tell.    But  look  hew  1" 

Sob  produoeda  bundle  of  keys.  The  Captain  surveyed thmri, raaained 
in  his  comer,  and  surv^ed  the  messenger. 

''  And  look  here  1"  pursued  Bob. 
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The  boy  pmhioeda  aealod  padoet,  wlikh  Captain  Cuttie  stecttd  at  as 
lie  JuhL  stflped  at  dw  kaya. 

"  Wkeii  I  woke  this  aaomiiig,  Qaptain,"  aaid  -£ob,  "  wiuak  was  about 
41  quaEtcr  afto:  .fi?e,  I  fo«ud  these  on  my  pillow.  ,  The  shop^door  was 
unbdted  and  imtocked,  and  Mr.  GiUs  gone.** 

''  Qone !"  roaied  tilie  Captain. 

"  Mowed,  sir,"  returned  Bob. 

The  Captain's  Toioe  was  so  tTCnendoos,  and  he  came  out  of  his  comer 
with  such  way  on  him,  tbat  Bob  retreated  belbre  him  into  another  comer : 
holding  oat  iJLd  keys  asd  packet,  to  prevent  himself  from  being  mn  down. 

*' '  For  Captain  Cuttle,  sir,"  cried  Bob,  '4b  on  the  keys,  and  on  the 
packet  too.  Upon  my  word  and  honoar.  Captain  Cattle,  I  don't  know 
anything  more  about  it.  I  wish  I  may  die  if  I  do  1  Here's  a  sitiwation 
for  alad  that's  just  got  a  sitiwation,"  cried  the  nnibrtunate  Ghmider,  screw- 
ing his  cuff  into  his  laoe :  "  his  master  boited  with  his  place,  and  faim 
blamed  for  it ! " 

These  lamentatiaoa  had  reference  to  Captain  Cattle's  gaze,  cor  radier 
glare,  whidL  was  foil  of  vague  saqncions,  threatenings,  and  demauia- 
tions.  Takag  the  pooffered  padcet  from  Ids  hand,  the  Captain  opened 
it,  and  read  as  fidlows : 

'*My  dear  Ned  Cattle.  Enclosed  is  my  Will !  "  The  Captain  turned  it 
over,  with  a  donbtfiii  took—'*  sad  Testament.— Where  's  the  Testament  P  " 
said  the  Captain,. instanUy  isnpeachiag  theill-£iited  Grinder.  "  What  have 
you  done  wtth  that,  my  lad  P 

"  /  neyer  see  it,"  whimpered  Bob.  "  Don't  keep  on  suspecting  an  ia- 
.  nocent  lad,  Ci^itain.    /  nerer  touched  the  Testament." 

Captain  Cotlie  shook  his  head,  implying  that  somebody  most  be  aoade 
aBsweri^)le  lor  it ;  and  grarely  proceeded: 

'*  Which  don't  break  open  for  a  year,  or  until  yon  hare  deoiBif e  intei- 
-figenoe  of  my  dear  Walter,  who  is  dear  to  you,  Ned,  too,  I  am  snre." 
The  Captain  paased  and  shook  his  head  in  some  emotion ;  tiben,  as  a  re- 
establishment  of  his  dignity  in  this  trying  position,  looked  with  exceeding 
sternness  atthe  Ghrinder.  '*  If  yon  should  ne^er  hearof  me,  or  seememore, 
Ned,  remember  an  old  friend  as  he  will  remember  you  to  the  last — ^kindly ; 
and  at  least,  until  the  period  I  hare  mentioaed  has  escpired,  keep  a  home 
in  the  eid  plaeefisr  Walter.  There  are  no  debts,  the  loan  firam Dombey's 
hoose  is  paid  aff,  and  all  my  kef  s  I  said  with  this.  Keep  this  qmet,  amd 
make  no  inqairy  lor  me;  it  is  useless.  6o  no  moce,  dear  Ned,  from 
your  tinefioHid,  Sekimon  Gills."  The  Captain  took  a  long  breath,  and 
then  read  these,  woids,  wiitten  bdow :  '* '  The  boy  Bob,  wdl  recommended, 
as  I  told  you,  from  Bomb^'s  house.  If  all  else  shoidd  come  to  the 
hammer,  take  care,  Ned,  of  the  little  Midshyman.'" 

To  conrey  to  poaterity  any  idea  of  the  maaner  in  which  the  Captain, 
after  turning  this  letter  over  and  over,  and  reading  it  a  score  of  times, 
sat  down  m  his  chair,  and  held  a  court-martial  on  the  subject  in  his  own 
mind,  would  rotfaiie  the  imited  genius  of  tsU  the  gieat  men,  who,  discard- 
ing their  awn' untoward  days,  hare  detennined  to  go  down  to  posterity, 
and  harie  nerer  got  tfacce.  At  first  the  Captain  was  too  much  ccoifound^ 
and  distiesoed  to  think  of  aaylhing  but  the  letter  itself;  and  even  when  his 
thoughts  began  to  ghmce  upon  ^e  various  attendant  facts,  they  might. 
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perhaps,  as  well  have  occupied  themselves  with  their  former  theme,  for 
any  light  they  reflected  on  them.  In  this  state  of  mind,  Captain  Cuttle 
having  the  Grinder  before  the  court,  and  no  one  else,  found  it  a  great  relief 
to  decide,  generally,  that  he  was  an  object  of  suspicion  :  which  the  Cap- 
tain so  clearly  expressed  in  his  visage,  that  Bob  remonstrated. 

"  Oh,  don  t.  Captain  I "  cried  the  Grinder.  *'  I  wonder  how  you  can ! 
what  have  I  done  to  be  looked  at,  like  that." 

'*  My  lad,"  said  Captain  Cuttle,  ''  don't  you  sing  out  afore  you  're 
hurt.     And  don't  you  commit  yourself,  whatever  you  do." 

*^  I  haven't  been  and  committed  nothing.  Captain  1 "  answered  Eob. 

"  Keep  her  free,  then,"  said  the  Captain,  impressively,  "  and  ride  easy." 

With  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  him,  and  the 
necessity  of  thoroughly  fathoming  this  mysterious  affair,  as  became  a  man 
in  his  relations  with  the  parties,  Captain  Cuttle  resolved  to  go  down  and 
examine  the  premises,  and  to  keep  the  Grinder  with  him.  Considering 
that  youth  as  under  arrest  at  present,  the  Captain  was  in  some  doubt 
whether  it  might  not  be  expc^ent  to  handcuff  him,  or  tie  his  ankles 
together,  or  attach  a  weight  to  his  legs,  but  not  being  dear  as  to  the 
legality  of  such  formalities,  the  Captain  decided  merely  to  hold  him  by  the 
shoulder  all  the  way,  and  knock  him  down  if  he  made  any  objection. 

However,  he  made  none,  and  consequently  got  to  the  Instrument-maker's 
house  without  being  placed  under  any  more  stringent  restraint.  As  the 
shutters  were  not  yet  taken  down,  the  Captain's  first  care  was  to  have  the 
shop  opened ;  and  when  the  daylight  was  freely  admitted,  he  proceeded^ 
with  its  aid,  to  further  investigation. 

The  Captain's  first  care  was  to  establish  himself  in  a  chair  in  the  shop, 
as  President  of  the  solemn  tribunal  that  was  sitting  within  him ;  and  to 
require  Eob  to  lie  down  in  his  bed  under  the  counter,  show  exactly  where 
he  discoyered  the  keys  and  packet  when  he  awoke,  how  he  found  the 
door  when  he  went  to  try  it,  how  he  started  off  to  Brig  Place — cau- 
tiously preventing  the  latter  imitation  from  being  carried  farther  than 
the  tlureshold — and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Wben  all  this  had 
been  done  seyeral  times,  the  Captain  shook  his  head  and  seemed  to  think 
the  matter  had  a  bad  look. 

Next,  the  Captain,  with  some  indistinct  idea  of  finding  a  body,  insti* 
tdted  a  strict  search  oyer  the  whole  house ;  groping  in  the  cellars  with  a 
b'ghted  candle,  thrusting  his  hook  behind  doors,  bringing  his  head  into 
yiolent  contact  with  beams,  and  covering  himself  with  cobwebs.  Mount- 
ing up  to  the  old  man's  bed-room,  they  found  that  he  had  not  been  in 
bed  on  the  previous  night,  but  had  merely  lain  down  on  the  coverlet,  as 
was  evident  from  the  impression  yet  remaining  there. 

"And  /think.  Captain,"  said  Bob,  looking  round  the  room,  "  that  when 
Mr.  Gills  was  going  in  and  out  so  often,  these  last  few  days,  be  was 
taking  little  things  away,  piecemeal,  not  to  attract  attention." 

*  Aye !"  said  the  Captain,  mysteriously.     "  Wby  so,  my  lad?" 

<*  Why,"  returned  Bob,  looking  about,  "  I  don 't  see  his  shaving  tackle. 
Nor  his  brushes.  Captain.    Nor  no  shirts.     Nor  yet  his  shoes." 

As  each  of  these  articles  was  mentioned.  Captain  Cuttle  took  parti- 
cular notice  of  the  corresponding  department  of  the  Grinder,  lest  he 
should  appear  to  have  been  in  recent  use,  or  should  prove  to  be  in  pre- 
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aent  possession  thereof.  But  Bob  liad  no  occasion  to  sbaye,  certainly 
was  not  brushed,  and  wore  the  clothes  he  had  worn  for  a  long  time  past, 
beyond  all  possibility  of  mistake. 

"  And  what  should  you  say"  said  the  Captain — "  not  committing  your- 
8df — about  his  time  of  sheering  off  ?     Hey  ?" 

'*  Why,  I  think.  Captain/'  returned  Eob,  "  that  he  must  hare  gone 
pretty  soon  after  I  began  to  snore." 

"  What  o'clock  was  that  ?"  said  the  Captain,  prepared  to  be  very  par- 
ticular about  the  exact  time. 

"  How  can  I  tell,  Captain  I"  answered  Bob.  "  I  only  know  that  I  'm 
a  heayy  sleeper  at  first,  and  a  light  one  towards  morning ;  and  if  Mr.  Gills 
had  come  through  the  shop  near  daybreak,  though  ever  so  much  on  tip- 
toe, I  'm  pretly  sure  I  should  have  heard  him  shut  the  door  at  all  events." 

On  mature  consideration  of  this  evidence.  Captain  Cuttle  began  to 
think  that  the  Instrument-maker  must  have  vanished  of  his  own  accord ; 
to  wlach  logical  conclusion  he  was  assisted  by  the  letter  addressed  to 
himself,  which,  as  being  unquestionably  in  the  old  man's  hand-writing, 
would  seem,  with  no  great  forcing,  to  bear  the  construction,  that  he  ar- 
ranged of  his  own  ynUl^  to  go,  and  so  went.  The  Captain  had  next  to 
consider  where  and  why  ?  and  as  there  was  no  way  whatsoever  that  he  saw 
to  the  solution  of  the  first  difficulty,  he  confined  his  meditations  to  the 
second. 

Bemembering  the  old  man's  curious  manner,  and  the  farewell  he  had 
taken  of  him :  unaccountably  fervent  at  the  time,  but  quite  intelligible 
now:  a  terrible  apprehension  s^ngthened  on  the  Captain,  that,  overpowered 
by  his  anxieties  and  regrets  for  Walter,  he  had  been  driven  to  com- 
mit suicide.  Unequal  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  life,  as  he  had  often 
professed  himself  to  be,  and  shaken  as  he  no  doubt  was  by  the  uncer- 
tainty and  deferred  hope  he  had  undergone,  it  seemed  no  violently  strained 
misgiving,  but  only  too  probable. 

1^^  from  debt,  and  with  no  fear  for  his  personal  liberty,  or  the  seizure 
of  his  goods,  what  else  but  such  a  state  of  madness  could  have  hurried 
him  away  alone  and  secretly  ?  As  to  his  carrying  some  apparel  with  him, 
if  he  had  really  done  so — and  they  were  not  even  sure  of  that — ^he  might 
have  done  so,  the  Captain  argued,  to  prevent  inquiry,  to  distract  attention 
from  his  probable  fate,  or  to  ease  the  very  mind  that  was  now  revolving 
all  these  possibilities.  Such,  reduced  into  plain  language,  and  condensed 
within  a  small  compass,  was  the  final  result  and  substance  of  Captain 
Cattle's  deliberations ;  which  took  a  long  time  to  arrive  at  this  pass,  and 
were,  like  some  more  public  deliberations,  very  discursive  and  disorderly. 

Dejected  and  despondent  in  the  extreme,  Captain  Cuttle  felt  it  just 
to  releaise  Bob  from  the  arrest  in  which  he  had  placed  him,  and  to  enlarge 
him,  subject  to  a  kind  of  honourable  inspection  which  he  still  resolved  to 
exercise ;  and  having  hired  a  man,  from  Brogley  the  Broker,  to  sit  in  the 
shop  during  their  absence,  the  Captain,  taking  Bob  with  him,  issued  forth 
upon  a  dismal  quest  after  the  mortal  remams  of  Solomon  Gills. 

Not  a  station-house,  or  bone-house,  or  work-house  in  the  metropolis 
escaped  a  visitation  from  the  hard  glazed  hat.  Along  the  wharves,  among 
the  shipping,  on  the  bank-side,  up  the  river,  down  the  river,  here,  there, 
evCTywhere,  it  went  gleaming  where  men  were  thickest,  like  the  hero's 
helmet  in  an  epic  battle.    For  a  whole  week,  the  Captain  read  of  all  the 
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fonad  and  misaing  people  in  all  the  newipapen  and  handhtlla,  and  went 
fortli  on  expeditions  at  all  hours  of  the  day  to  identify  Solomon  Gills,  in 
poor  little  ship-boys  who  had  fallen  overboard,  and  in  tall  foareignera  'wUh 
dark  beards  who  had  taken  poison — "  to  make  man"  Giqitain  Cattle  aaid, 
"that  it  wam't  him."  It  is  a  sore  thing  thai  it  nerer  was,  and  thai  thei 
good  Captain  had  no  other  satisfaction. 

Captam  Cuttle  at  last  abandoned  these  attempts  as  hopeleaa,  and  act- 
lumself  to  oonsider  what  was  to  be  done  next.  After  aeirer^  new  perusals 
of  his  poor  friend's  letter,  he  considered  that  the  maintemaioa  of  "  a  home 
in  the  old  place  for  Walter"  was  the  primaiy  duty  imposed  upon  him. 
Therefore,  the  Captain's  deeision  was,  that  he  would  keep  house  on  the 
premises  of  S<^mon  Gills  himsdf,  and  would  go  into  the  instrument 
business,  and  see  what  came  of  it. 

But  as  this  step  iuTobred  the  rehnquishment  of  his  apartments  at  Mrs. 
Mac  Stinger's,  and  he  knew  that  resolute  woman  would  never  hear  of  his 
deserting  them,  the  Captain  took  the  desperate  determination  of  running 
awi^. 

"  Now,  look  ye  here,  my  lad,"  said  the  Captain  to  Bob,  when  he  had 
matured  this  notable  scheme,  *Ho-morrow,  I  shan  't  be  found  in  this  here 
roadstead  till  night — not  till  arter  midbight  p'raps.  But  you  keep 
watch  till  you  hear  me  knock,  and  the  moment  you  do,  tum^to,  and  open 
the  door." 

"T«ry  good,  Captain,"  said  Bob. 

^*  You  '11  continue  to  be  rated  on  this  here  hooka,"  pvaued  the  Captain 
ooadeseendingly,  "  and  I  don't  say  but  what  you  may  get  promotion,  if 
you  and  me  should  pull  together  with  a  will.  But  tbe  moment  you  hear 
me  knock  to-morrow  night,  whaiterer  time  it  is,  tum-to  and  show  yoursdf 
smart  with  the  door." 

"  I  '11  be  sure  to  do  it.  Captain,"  replied  Bob. 

"  Because  you  understand,"  resumed  the  Captain,  coming  bade  again 
to  enforce  thu  diarge  upon  his  mind,  "  there  may  be,  for  anything  I  can 
say,  a  chase ;  and  I  might  be  took  while  I  was  waiting,  if  you  didn't  show 
yourself  smart  with  the  door." 

Bob  again  assured  the  Captain  that  he  would  be  prompt  and  wakeful ; 
and  the  Captain  having  made  this  prudent  anrangement,  went  home  to 
Mrs.  Mac  Stinger's  for  the  last  time. 

The  sense  the  Captain  had  of  its  being  the  last  time,  and  of  tfaeawful 
puipose  hidden  beneath  his  blue  wabtooat,  inspired  him  witii  such  a 
moiial  dread  of  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  that  the  sound  of  that  lad/s  foot 
downstairs  at  any  time  of  the  day,  was  sufficient  to  throw  him  into  a  fit  of 
trembling.  It  fell  out,  too,  that  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  was  in  a  ohanning 
temper — mild  and  placid  as  a  house-lamb;  and  Captain  Cuttle's  con- 
science suffered  terrible  twinges,  when  she  came  up  to  inquire  if  she  could 
cook  him  nothing  for  his  dinner* 

"  A  nioe  small  kidney-pudding  now,  Cap'en  Cuttle,"  said  his  landlady : 
"  or  a  sheep's  heart.    Don't  mind  my  trouble." 

*'  No  thank 'ee.  Ma'am,"  returned  the  Captain. 

'' Have  a  roast  fowl,"  said  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  ''with  a  bit  of  weal 
stuffing  and  some  egg  sauce.  Come,  Cap'en  Cutde !  G^ive  yourself  a 
Httletreatl" 

'*  No  thank  'ee.  Ma'am,"  returned  the  Captain  very  humbly. 
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'*  I  *in  sore  you  're  out  of  sorts,  and  want  to  be  stimikted/*  said  Mrs. 
Mac  Stmger.  *'Wby  Bot  hvre,  for  once  in  a  way,  a  bottle  of  shenr 
iwno?** 

"Well  Ma'am/'  roomed  tbe  Captain,  "if  youM  be  so  good  as  take 
a  glass  or  two,  I  think  I  would  tiy  that.  Would  yon  dome  the  favour. 
Ma'am,"  said  the  Captain,  torn  to  pieces  by  his  consGienee,  "  to  accept  a 
quarter's  rent  a-head? '^ 

*'  And  why  so,  Cap'en  Cuttle?  **  retorted  'Mis,  Mao  Stinger— sharply,  as 
the  Captain  thought. 

The  Captain  was  frightened  to  death.  "  If  you  would  Ma'am,"  he 
said  with  submission,  *'  it  would  oblige  me.  I  can't  keep  my  money  rery 
wdl.    It  pays  itself  out.     I  should  take  it  kind  if  you  'd  comply." 

"Well,  Cap'en  Cuttle,"  said  the  unconscious  Mac  Stinger,  rubbing  her 
hands,  "  you  can  do  as  you  please.  It 's  not  for  me,  with  my  family,  to 
r^iise,  no  more  than  it  is  to  ask." 

"And would  you.  Ma'am,"  said  the  Captain,  taking  down  the  tin 
caniBtear  in  which  he  kept  his  cash,  from  the  top-shelf  of  the  cupboard, 
" be  so  good  as  offer  eighteen-pence  a-pieoe  to  the  little  family  all  round? 
If  you  codd  make  it  convenient.  Ma'am,  to  pass  the  word  presently  for 
them  children  to  come  for'ard,  in  a  body^  I  should  be  glad  to  see  'em." 

Hiese  innocent  Mae  Stingers  were  so  many  daggers  to  the  Captain's 
breast,  when  they  appeared  in  a  swarm,  and  tore  at  him  with  the  con- 
fiding trustfulness  he  so  little  deserved.  The  eye  of  Alexander  Mac 
Stinger,  who  had  been  his  favourite,  was  insupportable  to  the  Captain ; 
the  voice  of  Juliana  Mac  Stii^r,  who  was  the  picture  of  her  mother, 
made  a  coward  of  him. 

Captain  Cuttle  kept  up  appearances,  nevertheless,  tolerably  weD,  and 
for  an  hour  or  two  was  very  hardly  used  and  roughly  handled  by  the 
young  Mac  Stingers :  who  in  their  childish  frolics,  did  a  little  damage  also 
to  the  glazed  hat,  by  sitting  in  it,  two  at  a  time,  as  in  a  nest,  and  drum- 
ming on  the  inside  of  the  crown  with  their  shoes.  At  length  the  Captain 
sorrowfully  dismissed  them:  taking  leave  of  these  cherubs  with  the 
poignant  remorse  and  grief  of  a  man  who  was  going  to  execution. 

£i  the  sOence  of  night,  the  Captain  packed  up  Ms  heavier  property  in 
a  diest,  which  he  locked,  intending  to  leave  it  there,  in  all  probability  for 
ever,  but  on  the  forlorn  chance  of  one  day  finding  a  man  snficiently  bold 
and  desperate  to  come  and  ask  for  it.  Of  his  lighter  necessaries,  the 
Captain  made  a  bundle ;  and  disposed  his  plate  about  his  person,  ready 
for  flight.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  when  Brig  Place  was  buried  in 
slumbor,  and  Mrs.  Mae  Stinger  was  lulled  in  sweet  oblivion,  with  her  in- 
fants around  her,  the  guilty  Captain,  stealing  down  on  tiptoe,  in  the  dark, 
opened  the  door,  closed  it  softhr  after  him,  and  took  to  his  heels. 

Porsrued  by  the  image  of  lus.  Mac  Stinger  springing  out  of  bed,  and, 
regardless  of  costume,  foUowing  and  bringing  him  back ;  pursued  also  by 
a  consctousness  of  his  enormous  crime ;  Captain  Cuttle  hdd  on  at  a  great 
peoe,  and  allowed  no  grass  to  grow  under  his  feet,  between  Brig  Place 
and 'the  Instrument-maker's  door.  It  opened  when  he  knocked — ^for  Bob 
was  on  the  watch — and  when  it  was  bolted  and  locked  behind  him. 
Captain  Cattle  feit  conmoratively  safe. 

"  Whew! "  cried  the  Captain,  looking  round  him,  "It 's  a  breather  1 " 
"  Nothing  the  matter,  is  there,  Captain  ?  "  cried  the  gaping  Bob. 
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"  No,  no  1 "  said  Captain  Cuttle,  after  changing  colour,  and  listening  to 
a  passing  footstep  in  the  street.  "  But  mind  ye,  my  lad ;  if  any  lady, 
except  either  of  them  two  as  you  see  t'other  day,  ever  comes  and  aska 
for  Cap'en  Cuttle,  be  sure  to  report  no  person  of  that  name  known,  nor 
nerer  heard  of  here ;  observe  them  orders,  will  you  ?  " 
I  '11  take  care.  Captain,"  returned  Bob. 

You  might  say — if  you  liked,"  hesitated  the  Captain,  *'  that  you  'd 
read  in  the  pap^  that  a  Cap'en  of  that  name  was  gone  to  Australia, 
emigrating,  along  with  a  whole  ship's  complement  of  people  as  had  all 
swore  never  to  come  back  no  more." 

Bob  nodded  his  understanding  of  these  instructions ;  and  Captain  Cuttle 
promising  to  make  a  man  of  him  if  he  obeyed  orders,  dismissed  him» 
yawning,  to  his  bed  under  the  counter,  and  went  aloft  to  the  chamber  of 
Solomon  Gills. 

What  the  Captain  suffered  next  day,  whenever  a  bonnet  passed,  or  hov 
often  he  darted  out  of  the  shop  to  elude  imaginary  Mac  Stingers, 
and  sought  safety  in  the  attic,  cannot  be  told.  But  to  avoid  the  fatigues 
attendant  on  tlus  means  of  self  preservation,  the  Captain  cmrtained  the 
glass  door  of  communication  between  the  shop  and  parlour,  on  the  inside ; 
fitted  a  key  to  it  from  the  bunch  that  had  been  sent  to  him ;  and  cut  a 
small  hole  of  espial  in  the  wall.  The  advantage  of  this  fortification  is 
obvious.  On  a  bonnet  appearing,  the  Captain  instantly  slipped  into  his 
mrison,  locked  himself  up,  and  took  a  secret  observation  of  the  enemy. 
Finding  it  a  Mae  alann,  the  Captain  instantly  slipped  out  again.  And  the 
bonnets  in  the  street  w^e  so  very  numerous,  and  alarms  were  so  inseparable 
from  their  appearance,  that  the  Captain  was  almost  incessantly  slipping  in 
and  out  all  day  long. 

Captain  Cuttle  found  time,  however,  in  the  midst  of  this  fatiguing 
service  to  inspect  the  stock ;  in  connexion  with  which  he  had  the  general 
idea  (very  laborious  to  Bob)  that  too  much  friction  could  not  be  bestowed 
upon  it,  and  that  it  could  not  be  made  too  bright.  He  also  ticketed  a 
few  attractive  looking  articles  at  a  venture,  at  ppces  ranging  from  ten 
shillings  io  fifty  pounds,  and  exposed  them  in  the  window  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  public. 

After  effecting  these  improvements,  Captain  Cuttle,  surrounded  by  the 
instruments^  began  to  feel  scientific :  and  looked  up  at  the  stars  at  night, 
through  the  skylight,  when  he  was  smoking  his  pipe  in  the  little  back 
parbur  before  going  to  bed,  as  if  he  had  established  a  kind  of  property 
m  them.  As  a  tradesmen  in  the  city,  too,  he  began  to  have  an  interest 
in  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Sheriffs,  and  in  Public  Companies;  and  felt 
bound  to  read  the  quotations  of  the  Funds  every  day,  though  he  was 
unable  to  make  out,  on  any  principle  of  navigation,  what  the  figures  meant, 
and  could  have  very  well  dispensed  with  the  fractions.  Florence,  the 
Captain  waited  on,  with  his  strange  news  of  Unde  Sol,  inunediately  after 
talong  possession  of  the  Midshipman ;  but  she  was  away  from  home.  So 
the  Captain  sat  himself  down  in  his  altered  station  of  life,  with  no  company 
but  Bob  the  Grinder ;  and  losing  count  of  time,  as  men  do  when  great 
changes  come  upon  them,  thought  musingly  of  Walter,  and  of  Solomon 
Gills,  and  even  of  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  herself,  as  among  the  things  that  had 
been. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

SHADOWS   OF  THE   PAST  AND   FUTURE. 

"  YouB  most  obedient,  Sir,"  said  the  Major.  **  Damme,  Sir,  a  friend 
of  my  friend  Dombey's,  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  *m  glad  to  see  yon  J  '* 

<<  I  am  infinitely  obliged,  Carker,"  explained  Mr.  Dombey,  "  to  Miyor 
Bagstoek,  for  bis  company  and  conversation.  Major  Bagstock  has  ren- 
dered me  great  service,  Garker." 

Mr.  Carker  the  Manager,  hat  in  hand,  just  arrived  at  Leamington,  and 
just  introduced  to  the  Miqor,  showed  the  Migor  his  whole  double  range  of 
teeth,  and  trusted  he  might  take  the  liberty  of  thanking  him  with  all  his 
heart  for  having  effected  so  great  an  improvement  in  Mr.  Bombey's  looks 
and  spirits. 

"By  Gad,  Sir,"  said  the  Major,  in  reply,  "there  are  no  thanks  due  to 
me,  for  it's  a  give  and  take  affair.  A  great  creature  like  our  friend 
Dombey,  Sir,"  said  the  Migbr,  lowering  Ids  voice,  but  not  lowering  it  so 
much  as  to  render  it  inaudible  to  that  gentleman,  "  cannot  help  improving 
and  exalting  his  friends.  He  strengthens  and  invigorates  a  man.  Sir, 
does  Dombey,  in  his  moral  nature." 

Mr.  Carker  snapped  at  the  expression.  In  his  moral  nature.  Exactly. 
The  very  words  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  suggesting. 

"  But  when  my  friend  Dombey,  Sir,"  added  the  l£ijor,  "  talks  to  you 
of  Migor  Bagstock,  I  must  crave  leave  to  set  him  and  you  right.  He 
means  plain  Joe,  Sir — Joey  B. — Josh.  Bagstock — Joseph — rough  and 
tough  Old  J.,  Sir.     Li  your  service." 

Mr.  Carker's  excessively  friendly  inclinations  towards  the  Major,  and 
Mr.  Carker's  admiration  of  his  roughness,  toughness,  and  plainness, 
gleamed  out  of  every  tooth  in  Mr.  Carker's  head. 

"  And  now  Sir,"  said  the  M^jor,  "  you  and  Dombey  have  the  devil's 
own  amount  of  business  to  talk  over." 

By  no  means.  Major,"  observed  Mr.  Dombey. 
Dombey,"  said  the  Major  defiantly,    "I  know  better;  a  man  of 
your  mark — ^the  Colossus  of  commerce — ^is  not  to  be  interrupted.    Your 
moments  are  precious.    We  shall  meet  at  dinner-time.     In  the  interval. 
Old  Joseph  wiU  be  scarce.   The  dinner  hour  is  a  sharp  seven,  Mr.  Carker." 

With  that,  the*  Major,  greatly  swollen  as  to  his  face,  withdrew ;  but 
immediately  putting  in  his  head  at  the  door  again,  said  : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.    Dombey,  have  you  any  message  to  'em  ?  " 

Mr.  Dombey  in  some  embarrassment,  and  not  without  a  glance  at  the 
courteous  keeper  of  his  business  confidence,  intrusted  the  Major  with  his 
compliments. 

"  By  the  Lord,  Sir,"  said  the  Major,  "  you  must  make  it  something 
vrarmer  than  that,  or  Old  Joe  will  be  far  from  welcome." 

"  Eegards  then,  if  you  will.  Major,"  returned  Mr.  Dombey. 
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"Damme,  Sir,"  said  the  Major,  shaking  his  shoulders  and  his  great 
cheeks  jocularly :  "  make  it  something  warmer  than  that." 

"  What  you  please  then,  Major,"  observed  Mr.  Dombey. 

'*  Our  friend  is  sly  Sir,  sly  Sir,  de-vilish  sly,"  said  the  Major,  staring 
round  the  door  at  Carker.  *'  So  is  Bagstock."  But  stopping  in  the 
midst  of  a  chuckle,  and  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  the  Major 
solemnly  exclaimed,  as  he  struck  himself  on  the  chest,  "Dombey!  I 
envy  your  feelings.     Grod  bless  you !  "  and  withdrew. 

'*  You  must  have  found  the  gentleman  a  great  resource,"  said  Carker, 
.  following  him  with  iiis  teeth. 

"  Very  great  indeed,"  said  Id^.  Dombey. 

"He  has  friends  here,  no  doubt,"  punned  Carker.  "I  perceive,  from 
what  he  has  said,  that  you  go  into  sooety  here.  Do  yon  know,"  smiling 
horribly,  "  I  am  so  very  glad  that  you  go  into  society ! " 

Mr.  Dombey  aoknowledged  this  display  of  interest  on  the  part  of  his 
eeoond  in  command,  by  twilling  his  watch-<:faain,  and  slightly  moving  his 
head. 

'^  YoQ  were  formed  for  society,"  said  Carker.  "  Of  all  the  men  I  know, 
you  are  the  best  adapted,  by  nature,  and  by  position,  for  sooiety.  Do  you 
know  I  have  bem  frequently  amazed  that  you  should  have  held  it  at  arm's 
kngih  BO  long ! " 

"  I  have  had  my  reasons,  Carker.  I  have  been  alone,  and  indifferent  to 
it.  But  you  have  great  social  qualifioations  yourself,  and  are  the  more 
.likely  to  have  been  surprised." 

"Oh!  //"  returned  the  other,  with  ready  self-dii^arBgement.  "It's 
quite  another  mutter  in  the  case  of  a  man  like  me.  I  don't  come  into 
comparison  with  you.** 

Mr.  Dombey  put  his  hand  to  his  nedkdoih,  settled  his  ddn  in  it, 
coughed,  and  stood  looking  at  his  faithful  friend  and  servant  for  a  fcnr 
moments  in  -silence. 

"I  shall  have  the  pleasure,  Carker,"  said  Mr.  Dombey  at  length: 
making  aa  if  he  swallowed  something  a  Uttie  too  large  for  his  throat :  "  to 
present  you  to  my — ^to  the  Major's  friends.    Highly  agreeable  people." 

"  Ladies  among  them,  I  presume  ?  "  insiniiiat^  the  smooth  Manager. 

"They  axe  all — Uiat  is  to  say,  they  are  both — ladies,**  replied 
Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Only  two  ?  "  smiled  Carker. 

"  They  are  only  two.  I  have  confined  my  visits  to  their  residence,  and 
have  made  no  other  acquaintanee  here." 

"Sisters,  perhaps?  "  quoUi  Caricer. 

"Mother  and  daughter,"  relied  'bSi,  Dombey. 

As  Mr.  Dombey  dropped  his  eyes,  and  adjusted  his  neckcloth  again,  the 
smiling  face  of  Mr.  Carker  the  Manager  became  in  a  moment,  and  without 
any  stage  of  transition,  transformed  into  a  most  intent  and  frowning  face, 
soanning  his  dos^,  and  with  on  ugly  sneer.  As  Mr.  Dombey  raised  his 
eyes,  it  changed  back,  no  less  quickly,  to  its  old  expression,  and  showed 
lum  eveiy  gum  of  which  it  stood  possessed. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Carker.  "  I  shall  be  delighted  to  know  them. 
Speaking  of  daughters,  I  have  seen  Miss  Domb^." 

There  was  a  sodden  Tush  of  blood  to  Mr.  Dombey's  &ee. 
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*'I  iodc  tke  Hbertj  of  waiting  on  her"  said  G«il»r,  to  ''inquire  if  sbe 
toaid  ciuoge  me  with  any  Mttle  oramninkm.  I  am  not  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  Hie  bearer  of  any  but  her — ^bnt  her  dear  lore.'' 

Wolf's  face  tbat  it  was  tiien,  with  even  the  hot  tongue  reyeelxBg  itself 
jfarongh  the  streiehed  mouthy  as  the  eyes  eaooontered  Mr.  Dombey'e ! 

**  What  business  intelligeiiee  ia  there  ?  "  inquired  the  latter  gentleman, 
after  a  silenoe,  during  wMch  Mr.  Cariaer  had  produced  some  memoranda 
and  other  papers. 

"  There  is  rery  little,"  returned  Carker.  *'  Upon  the  whole  we  have 
not  had  our  usual  good  fortune  of  late,  but  that  is  of  little  moment  to 
you.  At  Lloyd's,  they  pre  up  the  6on  and  Heir  for  loat  Well,  she 
was  insured,  from  her  keel  to  her  masthead." 

**  Carker,*'  said  Mr.  Dombey,  taking  a  chair  near  him,  *'  I  eannot  say 
4ihat  young  man,  Gs^,  ever  impressed  me  faTOurably*— " 

"  Nor  me,"  intnrpoaed  the  Manager. 

**  But  I  wiflh,"  said  Mr.  Bombey,  without  heeding  the  interruption, 
**  he  had  never  gone  cm  board  that  ship.  I  wish  he  had  never  been 
aent  oat." 

''  It  is  a  pity  you  didn't  say  so,  in  good  time,  is  it  not?  "  retorted 
Caiker,  eooHy.  "  However,  I  think  it 's  all  for  ^  best.  I  really  think 
it 's  ail  for  the  best.  Did  I  mention  that  there  was  something  like  a  little 
confidiaioe  between  Miss  Domb^  and  myself?  " 

*'  No,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  sternly. 

*'  I  have  no  doubt,"  returned  Mr.  Carker,  after  an  impressive  pause, 
<<  that  wherever  Gay  is,  he  ia  mudi  better  where  he  is,  than  at  home  here. 
if  I  wese,  or  oouid  be,  in  your  place,  I  shouki  be  satisfied  of  that.  I  am 
quite  satisfied  of  it  wja^.  Miss  Dombey  is  confiding  and  young — ^perhaps 
hardly  proud  enough,  for  your  daughter — ^if  she  h«ve  a  fianlt.  Not  that  that 
is  much  though,  I  am  sure.     Will  yon  chedc  these  balances  with  me  P  " 

Mr.  Dombey  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  instead  of  bending  over  the 
papers  that  were  laid  before  him,  and  looked  the  Manager  steadily  in  the 
lace.  The  Manager,  with  hia  eyelids  slightly  raised,  affected  to  be 
glancii^  at  hia  figures,  and  to  await  the  leisure  of  his  prindpal.  He 
showed  that  he  affected  this,  as  if  from  great  delicacy,  and  with  a  design 
to  spare  Mr.  Dosnbey's  feelings ;  and  the  latter,  as  he  looked  at  him,  was 
cognisant  of  his  inteoded  eonidderation,  and  felt  that  but  for  it,  this 
confidential  Carker  would  have  said  a  great  deal  more,  which  he,  Mr. 
Dombey,  was  too  proud  to  ask  for.  It  was  his  way  in  business,  often, 
little  by  little,  mt,  Dombey's  gaze  relaxed,  and  h»  attention  became 
diverted  to  the  papers  before  him ;  but  while  busy  with  the  occupation 
they  afforded  him,  he  frequently  8tq>ped,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Carka  again. 
WliBBever  he  did  so,  Mt.  Caricer  was  dunonBtrative,  as  befne,  in  his 
delicacy,  and  impressed  it  on  his  great  chief  mote  and  more. 

While  th^  were  thus  engaged ;  and  under  the  skilftd  culture  of  the 
Mnager,  nngry  thon^its  inreierenee  to  poor  Florence  brooded  and  bred  in 
Mr.  DioaBibey's  breast,  usurping  the  place  of  the  cold  dislike  that  generally 
nigned  there;  Mf\}or  Bagstock,  much  admired  by  the  old  ladies  of 
L^onington,  and  frilowed  by  the  Native,  carrying  the  usual  amount  of 
hf^  baggage,  straddled  along  the  duuiy  side  Gf  the  way,  to  make  a 
morning  ctSi  on  Mrs.  Skewton.     It  being  mid-day  when  the  M^jor 
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reached  the  bower  of  Qeopatra,  he  had  the  good  forione  to  find  his 
Fiincess  on  her  usual  sofa,  languishing  orer  a  cup  of  coSee^  with  the 
room  so  darkened  and  shaded  for  her  more  luxurious  repose,  that  Withers, 
who  was  in  attendance  on  her,  loomed  like  a  phantom  page. 

<<  What  insupportable  creature  is  this,  oommg  in !"  said  Mrs.  Skewton. 
"  I  cannot  bear  it.    Go  away,  whoever  you  are  1 " 

"  You  have  not  the  heart  to  banish  J.  B.,  Ma'am  1 "  said  the  Migor, 
halting  midway,  to  remonstrate,  with  his  cane  oyer  his  shoulder. 

**  Oh  it 's  you,  is  it  P  On  second  thoughts,  you  may  enter,"  observed 
Cleopatra. 

The  Migor  entered  accordingly,  and  advancing  to  the  sofa  pressed  her 
charming  hand  to  his  lips. 

'*  Sit  down,"  said  Cleopatra,  listlessly  waving  her  fan,  "  a  long  way 
off.  Don't  come  too  near  me,  for  I  am  frightfully  faint  and  sensitive  this 
morning,  and  you  smell  of  the  Sun.    You  are  absolutely  tropical." 

'"  By  George,  Ma'am,"  said  the  Major,  **  the  time  has  been  when 
Joseph  Bagstock  has  been  griUed  and  blistered  by  the  Sun;  the  time  was, 
when  he  was  forced.  Ma'am,  into  such  full  blow,  by  high  hothouse  heat  in 
the  West  Indies,  that  he  was  known  as  the  Plower.  A  man  never  heard 
of  Bagstock,  Ma'am,  in  those  days ;  he  heard  of  the  Flower — tiie  Fbwer 
of  Cut's.  The  Flower  may  have  faded,  more  or  less.  Ma'am,"  observed 
the  Mig'or,  dropping  into  a  much  nearer  chair  than  had  been  indicated  by 
his  cruel  Divinity,  **  but  it  is  a  tough  plant  yet,  and  constant  as  the 
evergreen." 

Here  the  Migor,  under  cover  of  the  dark  room,  shut  up  one  ^e,  rolled 
his  head  like  a  Harlequin,  and,  in  his  great  self-satisfiiction,  perhaps  went 
nearer  to  the  confines  of  apoplexy  than  he  had  ever  gone  berore. 

*'  Where  is  Mrs.  Granger  P  "  inquired  Cleopatra  of  her  page. 

Withers  believed  she  was  in  her  own  room. 

"  Veiy  well,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton.  ''  Go  away,  and  shut  the  door.  I 
am  engaged." 

As  Withers  disappeared,  Mrs.  Skewton  tamed  her  head  languidly 
towards  the  Major,  without  otherwise  moving,  and  asked  him  how  his 
friend  was. 

'*  Dombey,  Ma'am/'  returned  the  Migor,  with  a  facetious  gurgling  in  his 
throat,  "  is  as  well  as  a  man  in  his  condition  earn  be.  His  condition  is  a 
desperate  one,  Ma'am.  He  is  touched,  is  Dombey  I  Touched  1 "  cried 
the  Major.    '*  He  is  bayonetted  through  the  body." 

Cleopatra  cast  a  sharp  look  at  the  Mijor,  that  contrasted  forcibly  witb 
the  affected  drawl  in  which  she  presently  said : 

*'  Migor  Bagstock,  although  I  know  but  little  of  the  world, — nor  can  I 
really  regret  my  inexperience,  for  I  fear  it  is  a  false  place :  full  of  withering 
conventionalities :  where  Nature  is  but  little  regarded,  and  where  the  music 
of  the  heart,  and  the  gushing  of  the  soul,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  is 
so  truly  poetical,  is  seldom  heard, — I  cannot  misunderstand  your  meaning. 
There  is  an  allusion  to  Edith — to  my  extremely  dear  child,"  said  Mrs. 
Skewton,  tracing  the  outline  of  her  eyebrows  with  her  forefinger,  "in  your 
words,  to  which  the  tenderest  of  chords  vibrates  exoessivdy." 

**  Bluntness,  Ma'am,"  returned  the  Major,  <'  has  ever  been  the  charac* 
teristie  of  the  Bagstodc  breed. .  You  are  right.    Joe  admits  it" 
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"Andtliat  alhision/'  pursued  Cleopatra,  ''would  involve  one  of  tbe 
most — ^if  not  positively  the  most — ^touching,  and  tbiilling,  and  sacred 
emotions  of  which  our  sadly-fallen  nature  is  susceptible,  I  conceive." 

The  Mfgor  laid  his  hand  upon  his  lips,  and  wafted  a  Idas  to  Cleopatra, 
as  if  to  identify  the  emotion  in  question. 

"  I  feel  that  I  am  weak.  I  fed  that  I  am  wanting  in  that  energy,  which 
should  sustain  a  mama :  not  to  say  a  parent :  on  such  a  sul^ect,"  said 
Mrs.  Skewton,  trinmung  her  lips  with  the  kced  edge  of  her  pocket-hand* 
kerchief ;  "  but  I  can  hardly  approach  a  topic  so  excessively  momentous 
to  my  dearest  Edith  without  a  feeling  of  faintness.  Nevertheless,  bad 
man,  as  you  have  boldly  remarked  upon  it,  and  as  it  has  occasioned  me 
great  anguish :"  Mrs.  Skewton  touched  her  left  side  with  her  fan :  "I 
wiQ  not  shrink  from  my  duty." 

The  MiQor,  under  cover  of  the  dimness,  swelled,  and  swelled,  and  rolled 
Ids  purple  face  about,  and  winked  his  lobster  eye,  until  he  fell  into  a  iit 
of  wheezing,  which  obliged  him  to  rise  and  take  a  torn  or  two  about  the 
room,  before  his  fair  Mend  oonld  proceed. 

"  ib.  Pombey,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  when  she  at  length  resumed,  '*  was 
obliging  enough,  now  many  weeks  ago,  to  do  us  the  honour  of  visiting  us 
here ;  in  company,  my  dear  Mijor,  with  yourself.  I  acknowledge — let  me 
be  open — that  it  is  my  failing  to  be  the  creature  of  impidse,  and  to  wear  my 
heart,  as  it  were,  outside.  I  know  my  filing  full  welL  My  enemy 
cannot  know  it  better.  But  I  am  not  penitent ;  I  would  rather  not 
be  frozen  by  the  heartless  world,  and  am  content  to  bear  this  imputation 
justly." 

libs.  Skewton  arranged  her  tucker,  pinched  her  wiry  throat  to  give  it  a 
soft  sur&ce,  and  went  on,  with  great  complacency. 

"  It  gave  me  (my  dearest  Edith  too,  I  am  sure)  infinite  pleasure  to 
receive  Mr.  Dombey.  As  a  friend  of  yours,  my  dear  Major,  we  were 
naturally  disposed  to  be  prepossessed  in  his  favour ;  and  I  fancied  that  I 
observed  an  amount  of  Heart  in  Mr.  Dombey,  that  was  excessively 
refreshing." 

"  There  is  devilish  little  heart  in  Dombey  now.  Ma'am,"  said  the  Major* 

'*  Wretdied  man  1 "  cried  Mrs.  Skewton,  looking  at  him  languidly, 
'*pray  be  silent." 

"J.  B.  is  dumb.  Ma'am," said  the  Migor. 

"  Mr.  Dombey,"  pursued  Cleopatra,  smoothing  the  rosy  hue  upon  her 
cheeks,  *'  accordingly  repeated  his  visit ;  and  possibly  finding  some  attrac* 
tton  in  the  simplicity  and  piimitiveness  of  our  tastes— for  there  is  always 
a  charm  in  nature-— it  is  so  very  sweet — ^became  one  of  our  little  cirde 
every  evening.  Little  did  I  think  of  the  awful  responsibility  into  which  I 
plunged  when  I  encouraged  Mr.  Dombey — ^to — " 

"  To  beat  up  these  quarters.  Ma'am,"  suggested  M^jor  Bagstock. 

"Coarse  person!"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  *'you  antidpate  my  meaning, 
though  in  odious  language." 

Here  Mrs.  Skewton  rested  her  elbow  on  the  little  table  at  her  side,  and 
suffering  her  wrist  to  droop  in  what  she  considered  a  graceful  and  becoming 
manner,  dangled  her  fan  to  and  fro,  and  lazily  admired  her  hand  while 
speaking. 

"  The  agony  I  have  endured,"  she  said,  mincingly,  "  as  the  truth  has 
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by  degrees  dawned  upon  me,  has  been  too  exceedingly  teneific  to  dilate  npon . 
My  whok  exittenoe  is  bonnd  up  in  my  vweekett  Edith ;  and  to  see  ber 
change  from  day  to  day — my  beantifbl  pet»  wbobaspositiTely  garnered  up 
ber  heart  sinee  the  deotii  of  tiiat  moat  deligktM  creature,  GraDgcr — is  the 
most  affecting  thing  in  the  world." 

Mrs.  Skeirton's  woiid  was  not  a  veiy  trying  one,  if  one  might  judge 
of  it  by  ihc  inflaenoe  of  its  most  affecting  Giroamatanee  upon  her ;  but 
this  by  the  way. 

"  Edith,"  sunpered  Mrs.  Skewton«  ^  who  is  the  porfbct  pearl  of  my 
life,  is  said  to  resemble  me.    I  beliere  we  are  alil:e." 

"  There  is  one  man  in  the  world  who  nerer  will  admit  that  any  one 
resembles  you,  Ma'am/'  said  the  Mi^or ;  *'  and  that  man's  name  is  Old 
Joe  Bagstock.'* 

Cleopatra  made  as  if  she  would  brain  the  flatterer  with  her  fan,  but 
relenting,  smiled  npon  him  and  proceeded : 

'*  If  my  charming  g^l  inherits  any  advantages  from  me,  wid[ed  one !  '*  r 
the  Major  was  the  wicked  one:  ''she  inherits  also  my  foolish  nature. 
She  has  great  force  of  character — mine  has  beea  said  to  be  immense, 
though  I  don't  belieFC  ii — but  once  moved,  she  is  snseqitible  and  sensitive 
to  the  last  extent.  What  are  my  feelines  when  I  see  her  pining  I  They 
destroy  me."  ' 

The  Major  advancmg  his  double  chin,  and  pursing  up  Inablne  lips  into 
a  soothing  expression,  affected  the  profoundest  sympathy. 

"  The  confidence,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  **  that  has  subsisted  betweea 
us — ^the  free  development  of  soid,  and  openness  of  sentiment — is  tondi- 
ing  to  think  of.     We  have  been  more  like  sisters  than  mama  and  child. '^ 

"  J.  B.'s  own  sentiment,"  observed  the  Major,  ^  expressed  by  J.  B^ 
ifty  thousand  times  1" 

''  Do  not  interrupt,  rude  man !"  said  Cleopatra.  **  What  ore  my  feel- 
ings, then,  when  I  find  that  there  is  one  subject  avoided  by  us !  That 
there  is  a  what's  his  name-~«  gulf — opened  between  us.  That  my  own 
artless  Edith  is  changed  to  me !  They  are  of  the  most  poignant  descrip- 
ibn,  of  course." 

The  Major  left  his  chair,  and  took  one  nearer  to  the  little  table. 
From  day  to  day  I  see  this,  my  dear  Major,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Skewton. 

From  day  to  day  I  feel  this.  From  hour  to  hoar  I  reproach  myself  for 
that  excess  of  faith  and  trustfulness  which  baa  led  to  sadt  distressing 
oonsequences ;  and  almost  from  minute  to  minute,  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Dombey  noay  explain  himseli^  and  relieve  the  tostore  I  undeigo,  which 
is  extremely  wearing.  But  nothing  hai^)ens,  my  dear  Major ;  I  am  the 
slave  of  remorse — ^take  care  of  the  coffee  cim :  you  are  so  very  awkward — 
my  darling  Edith  is  an  altered  being;  and  I  reaUy  don't  see  what  is  to  be 
done,  or  what  good  creature  I  can  advise  with." 

Migor  Bagstock,  encouraged  perhaps  by  the  softened  and  confidential 
tone  into  which  Mrs.  Skewton,  after  several  times  lapsing  into  it  for  a 
moment,  seemed  now  to  have  subsided  for  good :  stretched  out  his  hand 
across  the  little  tid>le,  and  said  with  a  leer, 

'*  Advise  with  Joe,  Ma'am." 

*'  Then,  you  aggravating  monster,"  said  Cleopatra,  giving  one  hand  ta 
the  Migor,  and  tapping  hu  knuckles:  with  her  flan,  wfaidi  she  held  in  tMr 
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other:  "whydou't  you  talk  to  me?    You  know  what  I  mean.     Why 
don't  you  tell  me  something  to  the  purpose  ?  " 

The  Major  laughed,  and  kissed  the  hand  ^  had  bestowed  upon  him, 
and  laughed  i^;ain,  immensely. 

"  Is  there  as  much  Heart  in  Mr.  Dombey  as  I  gave  him  credit  for  F  " 
languished  Cleopatra  tenderly.  "  Do  you  think  he  is  in  earnest,  my  dear 
M^jor  P  Would  you  recommend  his  bdng  spoken  to»  or  his  being  left 
alone  ?    Now  tell  me,  like  a  dear  man,  what  you  would  advise." 

"  Shall  we  marry  him  to  Edith  Granger,  Hia'ajn?  "  chuckled  the  Mcgor 
hoarsely. 

"  Mysterious  creature  1  '*  returned  Cleopatra,  bringing  her  fan  to  bear 
upon  the  Major's  nose.     **  How  can  we  marry  him  P  " 

"  Shall  we  mazry  him  to  Edith  Granger,  Ma'am,  I  say  P  "  chuckled  the 
Major  again. 

Mrs.  Skewton  returned  no  answer  in  words,  but  smiled  upon  the  MigoK 
with  so  much  archness  and  vivacity,  that  that  gallant  officer  considering 
himself  challenged,  would  have  imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  exceedingly  red 
Ups,  but  for  her  interposing  the  fan  with  a  very  winning  and  juvenile* 
dexterity.  It  might  have  been  in  modesty ;  it  might  have  been  in  appre^ 
hension  of  some  danger  to  their  bloom. 

"  Dombey,  Ma'am,"  said  the  Miyor,  "  is  a  great  catch." 
^  *'  Oh,  mercenary  wretch  1 "  cried  Cleopatra,  with  a  little  diriek,  "  I  am 

■hooked." 

"  And  Dombey,  Ma'am,"  pursued  the  Major,  thrusting  forward  hia 
head,  and  distencQng  his  eyes,  *'  is  in  earnest.  Joseph  says  it ;  Bagstock 
knows  it ;  J.  B.  keeps  him  to  the  mark.  Leave  Dombey  to  hunself, 
Ma'anou  Dombey  is  infe.  Ma'am.  Do  as  you  have  dome ;  do  no  more ;  and 
trust  to  J.  B.  for  the  end." 

*'  You  really  think  so,  my  dear  Migor  P  "  retuoied  Cleopatra,,  who  had 
eyed  him  very  cautiously,  and  very  searchingly,  ia  spite  of  her  listless 
bearing. 

"  Sure  of  it,  Ma'am,"  rejoined  the  Major.  "  Cleopatra  the  peerless,  and 
her  Antony  Bagstoek,  will  often  speak  of  this,  triumphantly,  when  sharing 
the  elegance  and  wealth  of  Edith  Dombey's  establishment.  Dombey's 
ri^t-hand  man.  Ma'am,"  said  the  Major,  stopping  abruptly  in  a  chuckle, 
and  beooming  serious,  "  has  arrived." 

''  This  morning  P  "  said  Cleopatra. 

"  This  morning,  Ma'am,"  returned  the  Migor.  "  And  Dombey's  anxiety 
for  his  arrival.  Ma'am,  is  to  be  referred — ^take  J.  B.'s  word  for  this ;  for 
Joe  is  de-vilish  sly" — ^the  Major  tapped  his  nose,  and  scre«'ed  up  one  of 
his  eyes  tight :  which  did  not  enhioice  his  native  beauty — "  to  hia  desire 
tiiat  what  is  in  the  wind  should  become  known  to  him,  without  Dombey'a 
telling  and  consulting  him.  For  Dombey  is  as  proud.  Ma'am,"  said  the 
Major,  "  as  Lucifer." 

"A  charming  quality,"  lisped  Mrs.  Skewton;  "reminding  one  of 
dearest  Edith." 

"  Well,  Ma'am,"  said  the  Migor.  "  1  have  thrown  out  hinta  already,  and 
the  right^iand  man  understands  'em ;  and  I  '11  throw  out  more,  befoss  the 
day  is  done.  Dombey  projected  this  morning  a  ride  to  Warwick  Casde,  and 
to  Keniiwofih»  to-moirow,  to  be  preoeded  by  a  breakfast  with  us.    I  under- 
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took  the  delivery  of  this  invitation.  Will  you  honour  ub  so  far.  Ma'am  ?" 
said  the  Major,  swelling  with  shortness  of  breath  and  slyness,  as  he  produeed 
a  note,  addressed  to  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Skewton,  by  favour  of  Major 
Bagstock,  wherein  her*s  ever  faithfully,  Paul  Dombey,  besought  her  and  her 
amiable  and  aoeomplished  daughter  to  consent  to  the  proposed  excursion ; 
and  in  a  postscript  unto  which,  the  same  ever  faithfully  Paul  Dombey 
entrented  to  be  recalled  to  the  remembrance  of  Mrs.  Granger. 

''  Hush  1 ''  said  Cleopatra,  suddenly,  "  Edith  1 " 

The  loving  mother  can  scarcely  be  described  as  resuming  her  insipid 
and  affected  air  when  she  made  this  exclamation;  for  she  had  never  cast  it 
off;  nor  was  it  likely  that  she  ever  would  or  could,  in  any  other  place  than 
in  the  grave.  But  hurriedly  dismissing  whatever  shadow  of  earnestness, 
or  fiunt  confesuon  of  a  purpose,  laudable  or  wicked,  that  her  face,  or 
voice,  or  manner,  had,  for  the  moment,  betrayed,  she  lounged  upon  the 
couch,  her  most  insipid  and  most  languid  self  again,  as  Edith  entcored  the 
room. 

Edith,  so  beautiful  and  stately,  but  so  cold  and  so  repelling.  Who, 
slightly  acknowledging  the  presence  of  Major  Bagstock,  and  directing  a 
keen  gkmoe  at  her  mother,  drew  back  the  curtain  from  a  window,  and  sat 
down  there,  looking  out. 

*'  My  dearest  Edith,''  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  "  where  on  earth  have  you 
been  ?    I  have  wanted  you,  my  love,  most  sadly." 

**  You  said  you  were  engaged,  and  I  stayed  away,"  she  answered,  with* 
out  turning,  her  head.    . 

*'  It  was  cruel  to  Old  Joe,  Ma'am,"  said  the  Migor  in  his  gallantrv. 

"  It  was  very  crud,  I  know,"  she  said,  still  looking  out — and  said 
with  such  calm  disdain,  that  the  Major  was  discomfited,  and  could  think 
of  nothing  in  reply. 

"  Major  Bagstock,  my  darling  Edith,"  drawled  her  mother,  "  who  is 
generally  the  most  useless  and  disagreeable  creature  in  the  world :  as  you 
know—" 

'*  It  is  surely  not  worth  while,  Mama,"  said  Edith,  looking  round,  <'  to 
observe  these  forms  of  speech.  We  are  quite  alone.  We  know  each 
other." 

,  The  quiet  scorn  that  sat  upon  her  handsome  face — a  scorn  that  evidently 
lighted  on  herself,  no  less  than  them — ^was  so  intense  and  deep,  that  her 
mother's  simper,  for  the  instant,  though  of  a  hardy  constitution,  drooped 
before  it. 

"  My  darling  girl,"  she  began  again. 

*'  Not  woman  yet  ?  "  said  Edith,  with  a  smile. 

**  How  very  odd  you  are  to-day,  my  dear  1  Pray  let  me  say,  my  love, 
that  Major  Bagstock  has  brought  the  kindest  of  notes  from  Mr.  Dombey, 
proposing  that  we  should  breakfast  with  him  to-morrow,  and  ride  to 
Warwick  and  Kenilworth.  WiU  you  go,  Edith  P  " 
•  "  Will  I  go  1 "  she  repeated,  turning  very  red,  and  breathing  quickly  as 
she  looked  round  at  her  mother. 

"  I  knew  you  would,  my  own,"  observed  the  latter,  carelessly.  "  It  is, 
as  you  say,  quite  a  form  to  ask.     Here  is  Mr.  Domb^'s  letter,  Edith." 

**  ThaiJc  you.    I  have  no  desire  to  read  it,"  was  her  answer. 

"Then  perhaps  I  had  better  answer  it  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton 
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''though  I  had  thought  of  asking  you  to  be  my  secretary,  darling."  As 
Edith  made  no  movement,  and  no  answer,  Mrs.  Skewicm  begged  the 
Migor  to  wheel  her  little  table  nearer,  and  to  set  open  the  desk  it 
contained,  and  to  take  out  pen  and  paper  for  her ;  all  which  congenial 
offices  of  gallantry  the  Major  dischfurged,  with  much  submission  and 
devotion. 

'*  Your  regards,  Edith,  my  dear  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  pausing,  pen  in 
hiand,  at  the  postscript. 

"  What  you  wUl,  Mama,"  she  answered,  without  turning  her  head,  and 
with  supreme  indifference. 

Mrs.  Skewton  wrote  what  she  would,  without  seeking  for  any  more 
explicit  directions,  and  handed  her  letter  to  the  Migor,  who  receiving  it 
as  a  precious  charge,  made  a  show  of  laying  it  near  lus  heart,  but  was 
^Bin  to  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  his  pantaloons  on  account  of  the  insecurity 
of  his  waistcoat.  The  Major  then  took  a  very  polished  and  chivalrous 
farewell  of  both  ladies,  which  the  elder  one  acknowledged  in  her  usual 
manner,  while  the  younger,  sitting  with  her  face  addressed  to  the  window, 
bent  her  head  so  sMghtly  that  it  would  have  been  a  greater  compliment  to 
the  Major  to  have  mJMie  no  sign  at  all,  and  to  have  left  him  to  infer  that 
lie  had  not  been  heard  or  thought  of. 

*'  As  to  alteration  in  her,  Sir  J*  mused  the  Major  on  his  way  back ;  on 
which  expedition — ^the  afternoon  being  sunny  and  hot — ^he  ordered  the 
Native  and  the  light  baggage  to  the  front,  and  walked  in  the  shadow  of 
that  expatriated  prince :  *'  as  to  alteration.  Sir,  and  pining,  and  so  forth; 
that  won't  go  down  with  Joseph  Bagstock.  None  of  that,  Sir.  It  won't 
do  here.  But  as  to  there  being  something  of  a  division  between  'em— or 
a  gulf  as  the  mother  calls  it — damme,  Sir,  that  seems  true  enough.  And 
it's  odd  enough  1  Well,  Sir!"  panted  the  Major,  ''Edith  Granger 
and  Dombey  are  well  matched ;  let  em  fight  it  out !  Bagstock  bedcs  the 
winner  1 " 

The  Major,  by  saying  these  latter  words  aloud,  in  the  vigour  of  his 
thoughts,  caused  the  unhappy  Native  to  stop,  and  turn  round,  in  the  belief 
that  he  was  personally  addressed.  Exasperated  to  the  last  degree  by  this 
act  of  insubordination,  the  Major  (though  he  was  swelling  with  enjoy- 
ment of  his  own  humour,  at  the  moment  of  its  occurrence)  instantly 
thrust  his  cane  among  the  Native's  ribs,  and  continued  to  stir  him  up^ 
at  short  intervals,  all  the  way  to  the  Hotel. 

Nor  was  the  Mi^jor  less  exasperated  as  he  dressed  for  dinner,  during 
which  operation  the  dark  servant  underwent  the  pelting  of  a  shower  of 
miscellaneous  objects,  varying  in  size  from  a  boot  to  a  hairbrush,  and 
induding  eveiytlidng  that  came  within  his  master's  reach.  Eor  the  Major 
plumed  himseu  on  having  the  Native  in  a  perfect  state  of  drill,  and  visited 
the  least  departure  from  strict  discipline  with  this  kind  of  fatigue  duty. 
Add  to  this,  that  he  maintained  the  Native  about  his  person  as  a  counter- 
irritant  against  the  gout,  and  all  other  vexations,  mental  as  well  as  bodily ; 
and  the  Native  would  appear  to  have  earned  his  pay — ^which  was  not 
large. 

At  length,  the  Major  having  disposed  of  all  the  missiles  that  were  con- 
venient to  his  hand,  and  having  called  the  Native  so  many  new  names  as 
must  have  given  him  great  occasion  to  marvel  at  the  resources  of  the 
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English  laagaage,  anbmkted  to  have  his  oravat  put  an ;  and  haing  dfessed, 
and  finding  himself  in  ahrisk  flow  of  spirits  after  this  eierdse,  went  down 
stairs  to  enliven  "Domb^"  and  faisright4Mnd  man. 

Dombey  was  not  yet  in  the  room,  but  the  right-hand  man  was  than,, 
and  lus  dental  treasures  were,  as  usual,  ready  for  the  Major. 

"  Well,  Sir!  "  said  the  Major.  "  How  have  you  passed  the  time  aineel 
had  the  happiness- of  meeting  you  ?     Have  you  walked  at  all  ?  " 

"  A  saunter  of  barely  half  an  hour's  duration,"  returned  Caij&er.  "  We 
have  been  so  mudi  occupied." 

"  Business,  eh  ?  "  said  the  Migor. 

'*  A  variety  of  little  matters  necessary  to  be  gone  through,"  repfied 
Carker.  ''  But  do  you  know — this  is  quite  unug»ial  with  me,  educated  ia 
a  distrustful  school,  and  who  am  not  generally  disposed  to  be  oommuni- 
cative,"  he  said,  breaking  off,  and  speijong  in  a  eharming  tone  of  finnk- 
nesa — "but  I  feel  quite  confidential  with  you.  Major  Bagstock." 

'*  You  do  me  honour.  Sir,"  returned  the  Major.     "  You  may  be." 

"  Do  you  know  then,"  pursued  Carker,  *'  that  I  haive  not  found  my 
friend — tmr  friend,  I  ought  rather  to  call  him — ^" 

" Meaning  Dombey,  Sir?"  cried  the  Major.  "You  see  me,  Mr. 
Carker,  standing  here !  J.  B.  ?  " 

He  was  pufiy  enough  to  see,  and  blue  enough ;  and  Mr.  Carker  inti- 
mated that  he  had  that  pleasure. 

"  Then  you  see  a  man.  Sir,  who  would  go  through  fire  and  water  to 
serve  Dombey,"  returned  Major  Bagstoek. 

Mr.  Carker  smiled^  and  said  he  was  sure  of  it.  "  Do  you  know.  Major," 
he  proceeded: "  to  resume  where  I  left  off :  that  I  have  not  found  our  friend 
so  attent»Fe  to  business  to-day,  as  usual  ?  " 

"  No  P  "  observed  the  delighted  Major. 

''  I  have  found  him  a  little  abstracted,  and  with  his  attention  dispoaed 
to  wander,"  said  Carker. 

''  By  Jove,  Sir,"  cried  the  Mijor,  "  there 's  a  lady  in  the  case." 

"  Indeed,  I  begin  to  believe  there  really  is,"  returned  Carker.  '*  I 
thought  you  might  be  jesting  when  you  seemed  to  hint  at  it ;  for  I  know 
you  military  meui — " 

The  Migor  gave  the  horsa'a  coagh,  and  shook  his  head  and  shoulders^ 
as  mueh  a»  to  say,  ''  Well  I  we  am  gay  dogs,  there  'a  no  denying."  Bb 
then  seized  Mr.  Carker  by  the  button-hole,  and  with  starting  ^ea  whis- 
pered in  his  evv  that  she  w«a  a  woman  of  extraordinary  cluuma^  Sir. 
That  she  was  a  young  widow.  Sir.  That  she  was  of  a  fine  family.  Sir. 
That  Dombey  was  over  head  and  ears  iu  love  with  her,  Sir,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  good  match  on  both  sides ;  for  she  had  beauty,  blood*  and 
talent,  and  Dombey  had  fortmie ;  md  what  more  could  any  couple  have  ? 
Hearing  Mr.  Dombey'a  footstep  without,  the  Migor  cut  himsdf  short  by 
saying,  that  Mr.  Carieer  would  see  her  to-morrow  morning,  and  would 
judge  for  himself;  and  between  his  mental  excitement,  and  the  ^[ertion 
of  saying  all  this  in  wheezy  whi^)ers,  the  Mc^or  sat  gurgling  in  the 
throat  and  watering  at  the  eyes,  until  dinner  was  ready. 

The  Mi^^r,  like  some  other  noble  animals,  exhibited  himself  to  great 
advantage  at  feeding  time.  On  this  occasion,  he  shone  re^lendent  at  one 
end  of  tibe  tahk,  supported  by  the  milder  lustre  of  Mr.  Dombey  at  the 
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other;  wkSe  OmAer  oa  one  aide  lent  kis  ray  tD  diher  ligkfc^  or  sufifered 
it  to  merge  into  both,  as  oeoMion  aroae. 

During  tbe  first  course  or  two,  the  Migor  was  usualty  grarre ;  lor  the 
If atiye,  m  obedieooe  to  general  orders,  seeretly  iaeued,  collected  emrj 
saaice  and  cmet  losnd  him,  and  gare  him  &  great  deal  to  do,  in  taking  oat 
the  stoppers,  and  mixing  up  the  contents  in  los  ph^.  Besides  wMcl^the 
l^ative  had  priirate  zests  and  fhtvinxrs  on  a  side^table,  with  which  the  Mijor 
daily  scotched  himself ;  to  say  nothmg^  of  strange*  machines  out  of  which 
lie  spirted  unknown  liquids  into  the  Msgor's  dcmk.  But  on  this  occasion. 
Major  Bagstock,  eveii' amidst  these  many  occupations,  found  time  to  be 
social ;  and  his  sociaJity  oonaisted  iii  excessive  slyness  for  the  behoof  of 
Iffr.  Garker,  and  the  betrayaL  of  Mr.  Domfaey's  state  of  mand. 

<<  Dombey/'  said  i^e  Mijor,  **  you  don't  eat ;  what's  the  matter  P" 

**  Thank  you,"  returned  that  gentlemaa,  *'  I  am  doing  very  well ;  I 
have  no  great  appetite  to-day." 

"  Why,  Dombey,  what 's become  of  it  ? "  asked  the  Major.  "  Where's  it 
gone  ?  You  haven't  left  it  with  our  fidenda,  I  'U  swear,  for  I  can  answer 
for  their  having  none  to-day  at  luncheon.  I  can  answer  for  one  of  'em,  at 
least ;  I  won't  say  which." 

Then  the  Migor  winked  at  ChAee,  and  became  so  frightfiilly  sly,  that 
his  dark  attendant  was  obliged  to  pat  him  on  the  back,  without  orders, 
or  he  would  probably  have  dlsa^^peaied  under  the  table. 

In  a  later  stage  of  the  dinner :  that  is  to  say,  when  the  Kative  stood  at 
the  Mfvjor's  elbow  ready  to  serve  the  first  bottle  of  champagne :  the  Migor 
became  still  aiyer. 

*'  EiU  this,  to  the  brim,  you  scoundrel,"  said  the  Major,  holding  up  his 
glass.  "Fill  Mr.  Carker's  to  the  brim  too.  And  Mr.  Dombey's  too« 
By  Grad,  gentlemen,"  said  the  M^jor,  winking  at  his  new  friend,  while 
ttr.  Bombey  looked  into  his  plate  with  a  conscious  air,  ''  we  '11  oonseorate 
this  glass:  of  wine  to  a  Divinity  whom  Joe  is  proud  to  know,  and  at  a 
distance  humbly  and  reverently  to  admire.  Edith,"  said  the  Major,  ''is 
her  namsr;  angelic  Edith ! " 

«'To  angebc  Edith  1 "  cried  the  smihaig  C«ker. 

'^Editii,  by  all  meams^"  said  Mr.  Doodw^ 

The  eBtraoee  oi  the  waiters  with  new  dishes  caused  tiie  Major  to  be 
slyer  ^et,  but  in  a  more  senous  vein.  "!For  though,  among-  ourselves, 
Joe  Bagstock  ^imgh^  jest  and  eacaest  on  this  subject.  Sir,"  said  the 
Major,  laying  his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  speaking  Indf  apart  to  Ctrker, 
'*  he  hoidb  that  name  too  saend  to  be  made  the  property  of  these  feSiows, 
cr  of  ayiy  jfeSowa.    Not  a  word.  Sir,  while  they  are  here  I" 

This  was  respeetfid  and  becoaaing:  on  the  Major's  part,  and  Mr.  Domb^ 
plsialy  Idit  it  so*  Although  embmiassed  in  his  own  firigid  way,  by  the 
Major's  attasion%  Mr.  Bombey  had  no  objeetion  to  such  rall3ring^  it  was 
dear,  bat  sather  ooorted  it.  Perhaps  the  Major  had  been  pretty  near  the 
tiu^  when  he  had  divined  that  morning  that  the  great  man  who  was  too 
hatogfaty  fonBally  to  ODDsult  with»,  or  oonfide  in  Ins  prime  minister,  on 
sndi  a  matter,,  yet  wished  hhn  to  be  folly  possessed  of  it.  Let  this  be  how 
it  ma^r  he  oftm  glanced  at  Mr.  Cark^  while  the  Major  plied  his  l^kt 
artillery,  and  seemed  watchfcd  of  ita  effsct  upon  him. 

But  the  Major,  having  secured  an  attentive  listener,  and  a  smiler  who 
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had  not  his  match  in  all  the  world — "  in  short,  a  de-vilish  intelligent  and 
agreeable  fellow/'  as  he  often  afterwards  declared — ^was  not  going  to  let 
hm  off  with  a  little  slyness  personal  to  Mr.  Dombey.  Therefore,  on  the 
removal  of  the  doth,  the  Major  developed  himself  as  a  choice  spirit  in  the 
broader  and  mwe  comprehensive  range  of  narrating  regimental  stories,  and 
cracking  regimental  jokes,  which  he  did  with  such  prodigal  exuberance, 
that  Caxker  was  (or  feigned  to  be)  quite  exhausted  with  laughter  and 
admiration :  while  Mr.  Dombey  looked  on  over  his  starched  cravai,  like 
the  Migor's  proprietor,  or  like  a  stately  showman  who  was  glad  to  see  his 
bear  dtoicing  well. 

When  the  Migor  was  too  hoarse  with  meat  and  drink,  and  the  display  of 
his  social  powers,  to  render  himself  intelligible  any  longer,  they  adjourned 
to  coffee.  After  which,  the  Major  inquired  of  Mr.  Carka  the  l^mager, 
with  little  apparent  hope  of  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  if  he  played 
picquet. 

"  Yes,  I  play  picquet  a  little,"  said  Mr.  Garker. 

"  Backgammon,  perhaps  P  "  observed  the  Major,  hesitating. 

**  Yes,  I  play  backgammon  a  little,  too,"  replied  the  man  of  teeth. 

"  Carker  plavs  at  all  games,  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  laying-hia- 
sdf  on  a  sofa  like  a  man  of  wood  without  a  hinge  or  a  joint  in  hun ;  *'  and 
plays  them  well." 

la  sooth,  he  played  the  two  in  question,  to  such  perfection,  that  the 
M^jor  was  astonished,  and  asked  him,  at  random,  if  he  played  diess. 

''  Yes,  I  play  chess  a  Kttle,"  answered  Garker.  '*.I  have  sometimes 
played,  and  won  a  game — ^it's  a  mere  trick— without  seeing  the  board." 

"  By  Gad,  Sir  I "  said  the  Major,  staring,  "  you're  a  contrast  to  Dombey, 
who  plays  nothing." 

"  Oh  1  ffe/  "  returned  the  liCanager.  "  Me  has  never  had  occasion  to 
acquire  such  little  arts.  To  men  like  me,  they  are  sometimes  useful. 
As  at  present,  Major  Bagstock,  when  they  enable  me  to  take  a  hand 
with  jou." 

It  might  be  only  the  false  mouth,  so  smooth  and  wide;  and  yet  tiiem 
seemed  to  lurk,  beneath  the  humility  and  subserviency  of  this  short 
speech,  a  something  like  a  snarl ;  and,  for  a  moment,  one  might  have 
thought  that  the  white  teeth  were  prone  to  bite  the  hand  they  fawned 
upon.  But  the  Migor  thought  nothing  about  it ;  and  Mr.  Dombey  lay. 
meditating,  with  his  eyes  half  shut,  during  the  whole  of  the  play,  whi(^ 
lasted  until  bed  time. 

By  that  time,  Mr.  Garker,  though  the  winner,  had  mounted  high  into  the 
Major's  good  opinion,  insomuch  that  when  he  left  the  Msgor  at  his  own 
room  before  going  to  bed,  the  Migor,  as  a  special  attention,  sent  the 
Native — ^who  always  rested  on  a  mattress  spread  upon  the  ground  at  his 
master's  door — along  the  galleiy,  to  light  him  to  his  room  in  state. 

There  was  a  fiEdnt  blur  on  the  surface  of  the  mirror  in  Mr.  Garker's 
chamber,  and  its  reflection  was,  perhaps,  a  false  one.  But  it  showed, 
that  night,  the  image  of  a  man,  who  saw,  in  his  fancy,  a  crowd  of  people 
slumbering  on  the  ground  at  his  feet,  like  the  poor  Native  at  his  mast^a 
door:  who  picked  his  way  among  them:  looking  down,  maliciously 
enough :  but  trod  upon  no  upturned  face — as  yet. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII.. 


DEEPEB   SHADOWS. 


Mb.  Cabksb  the  Manager  rose  with  the  lark,  and  went  out,  walking 
in  the  sonuner  day..  His  meditations — and  he  meditated  with  eon- 
iracted  brows  while  he  strolled  along — ^hardly  seemed  to  soar  as  high  as 
the  lark,  or  to  mount  in  that  direction ;  rather  they  kept  dose  to  their 
nest  upon  the  earth,  and  looked  about,  among  the  dust  and  worms.  But 
there  was  not  a  bird  in  the  air,  singing  unseen,  farther  beyond  the  readi 
of  human  eye  than  Mr.  Garker's  thoughts.  He  had  his  face  so  perfectly 
under  control,  that  few  could  say  more,  in  distinct  terms,  of  its  expression, 
than  that  it  smiled  or  that  it  pondered.  It  pondered  now,  intently.  As 
the  lark  rose  higher,  he  sank  deeper  in  thou^t.  As  the  lark  poured  out 
her  melody  clearer  and  stronger,  he  fell  into  a  graver  and  profonnder 
nknoe.  At  length,  when  the  lark  came  headlong  down,  with  an  accu- 
mnlatiDg  stream  of  song,  and  dropped  among  the  green  wheat  near  him, 
rippling  in  the  Inreath  of  the  morning  like  a  river,  he  sprang  up  from  his 
reverie,  and  looked  round  with  a  sudden  smile,  as  courteous  and  as  soft 
as  if  he  had  had  numerous  observers  to  propitiate ;  nor  did  he  rehqpsej 
after  being  thus  awakened ;  but  clearing  his  face,  like  one  who  bethought 
himself  that  it  might  otherwise  wrinkle  and  tell  tales,  went  smiling  on;  as 
if  for  nractice. 

Perhaps  with  an  eye  to  first  impressions,  Mr.  Garker  was  very  carefully 
and  triiidy  dressed,  that  morning.  Though  always  somewhat  formal,  in 
his  dress,  in  imitation  of  the  great  man  whom  he  served,  he  stopped  short 
of  the  extent  of  Mr.  Dombey's  stiJBPness :  at  once  perhaps  because  he  knew 
it  to  be  ludicrous,  and  because  in  doing  so  he  found  another  means  of 
expressing  Ids  sense  of  the  difference  and  distance  between  them.  Some 
people  quoted  him  indeed,  in  this  respect,  as  a  pointed  commentikry, 
and  not  a  flattering  one,  on  his  icj  patron — ^but  the  world  is  prone 
to  misconstruction,  and  Mr.  Garker  was  not  accountable  for  its  bad 
propensity. 

Clean  and  florid :  with  his  light  complexion,  fading  as  it  were,  in  the 
sun,  and  his  dainty  step  enhancing  the  softness  of  the  turf:  Mr.  Garker 
the  Manager  strolled  about  meadows,  and  green  lanes,  and  glided  among 
avenues  Sf  trees,  until  it  was  time  to  return  to  breakfast.  Takmg  a 
nearer  way  back,  Mr.  Garker  pursued  it,  airing  his  teeth,  and  said  aloud 
as  he  did  so,  **  Now  to  see  the  second  Mrs.  Dombey  1 '' 

He  had  strolled  beyond  the  town,  and  re-entered  it  by  a  pleasant  walk) 
where  there  was  a  deep  shade  of  l^y  trees,  and  where  there  were  a  few 
bendies  here  and  there  for  those  who  chose  to  rest.  It  not  being  a  place 
of  general  resort  at  any  hoar,  and  wearing  at  that  time  of  the  still  morning 
the  air  of  being  quite  deserted  and  retired,  Mr.  Garker  had  it,  or  thought 
he  had  it,  all  to  himsdf  .    So,  with  the  whim  of  an  idle  man,  to  whom 
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there  yet  remained  twenty  minutes  for  reaching  a  destination  easily 
accessible  in  ten,  Mr.  Garker  threaded  the  great  boles  of  the  trees,  and 
went  passing  in  and  out,  before  this  one  and  behind  that,  weaving  a  chain 
of  footsteps  on  the  dewy  ground. 

But  he  found  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing  there  was  no  one  in  the 
grove,  for  as  he  softly  rounded  the  trunk  of  one  large  tree,  on  which  the 
obdurate  bark  was  knotted  and  overlapped  like  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros 
or  some  kindred  monster  of  the  ancient  days  before  the  flood,  he  saw  an 
unexpected  figure  sitting  on  a  bench  near  at  hand,  about  which,  in  another 
iiMaBeiit,  he  would  have  wound  the  chain  he  was  making. 

It  was  that  of  a  lady,  ekgaatly  dressed  and  very  handsomfi,  whose  daik 
proud  ^es  were  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  in  wham  some  paaBioa  or 
atroggfe  was  raging.  For  as  she  sat  h>o]dng  down,  she  held  a  coraer  of 
hex  under  Hp  widun  her  mouth,  her  bosom  heaved,  her  nostril  qnxveoEed, 
her  head  trembled,  indignant  tears  werei>n  her  dieek,  and  her  foot  was  set 
upon  the  moss  as  though  she  would  hsere  crushed  it  into  nothing.  And  yet 
jidmost  the  self-same  f^Boice  that  showed  him  this,  showed  Urn  the  adf* 
same  Jady  rising  with  a  aoorofoi  air  of  weariness  and  lassitude,  a&d  tuiBing 
away  with  nothing  expressed  in  fioce  or  figure  but  oareLeas  beanty  aaad 
imperions  diadain. 

A  witheifid  and  Tery  ugly  old  woman, dreaaed not  somiijdi  iikea  gipeej 
as  like  any  of  that  medley  race  of  vagabonds  who  laramp  about  tlie  country, 
bogging,  and  stealing,  and  tinkering,  and  weaving  nn&es,  by  turns,  or  aJi 
together,  had  boBu  (Serving  the  lady,  too;  lor,  as  slie  2iise,  this 
seeond  figure  straagdy  confrontingthe  &at,  scramiUed  up  from  the  ground 
^-ont  of  it,  it  almost  appeared — ^md  stood  in  the  WKff» 

"  Let  me  teli  your  Jortane,  my  pretty  lady,*'  said  the  old  woman, 
munching  with  her  jaws,  as  if  the  Death's  Head  beneath  her  yellow  akin 
were  impatient  to  get  out. 

"  I  oan  tdl  it  lor  mysalC"  wis  the  reply. 

"Aye,  aye,  pretty  lady ;  but  not  tight.  You  didn't  tell  it  Tight  when 
you  were  sitting  there.  I  see  you  I  Give  me  a  pieee  of  silver,  pretty 
lac^,  snd  I  ^11  tell  your  fortune  true.  There's  nehes,  peetly  lady,  in 
yourface." 

"  I  know,"  returned  ihe  lady,  paasmg  her,  wx&  a  dark  flniie,  and  a 
proud  step.    "  I  knew  it  beloro." 

"THiat!  Youwwn't  givemenotUngf  tsiedtheoUiwomaii.  "^'You 
won't  give  me  nothing  to  tell  your  fortune,  pretty  lady  P  How  mnxk  will 
yon  give  me  »o^  to  tdL  it,  than?  Give  me  somi^iing,  or  I  *£  call  zt  after 
you  1  **  croaked  the  dd  woman,  paasionateLy. 

Mr.  Carker,  vrhom  the  lady  was  about  to  passtdose,  slinking  agajnat  his 
tree  as  she  crosaed  to  gain  the  patii,  advanced  so  as  to  meet  her,  and 
pnllmg  off  his  hat  as  fihie  went  by,  badethe  old  woman  hold  her  -peace. 
The  lady  acknowledged  his  interference  wi^  an  imsiiDaiion  of  tibe  head, 
mid  went  her  way. 

*'  Yon  give  me  something,  then,  or  I  '11  eail  it  after  her ! " 
the  old  woman,  throwing  up  her  arms,  and  pressing  fi»nrard  agsiast 
outstretohed  haaid.  "  Or  come,"  she  added,  dropping  her  vtaoe  awMxmfy^ 
looking  at  him  earnestly,  and  seeming  in  a  moment  to  forfst  <tiie  ol^ect  of 
hor  wratfa«  "give  me  something,  or  I  '11  call  it  after^yav /  ** 
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*' Aftor  nif,  old  lady !  **  returned  the  Manager,  puttiBg  Ids  hand  in  his 
pocket. 

"Tee,"  said  the  woman,  steadfast  in  her  scrutiny,  and  holding  out  her 
afariyelled  hand.     *'  /  know  1 " 

"  What  do  yon  know  ?  **  demanded  Oarker,  throwing  her  a  shilling. 
**  Do  yon  know  who  the  handsome  lady  is  ?  " 

Munching  like  that  sailor's  wife  of  yore,  who  had  cheennts  in  her  lap,  and 
scowling  like  the  witch  who  asked  for  some  in  vain,  the  old  woman  picked 
the  shilling  up,  and  going  badcwards,  like  a  crab,  or  like  a  heap  of  crabs :  for 
her  alternately  expanding  and  conlaracting  hands  might  hare  represented 
two  of  that  species,  and  her  creeping  face,  some  half-a-dosen  more: 
crouched  on  the  veinous  root  of  an  old  tree,  pulled  out  a  short  black  pipe 
from  within  the  crown  of  her  bonnet,  lighted  it  with  a  match,  and  smoked 
in  siknee,  looking  fixedly  at  her  questioner. 

Mr.  Garker  laughed,  and  turned  upon  his  heel. 

"  Good !  **  said  the  old  woman.  "  One  child  dead,  and  eiBe  child 
living :  one  wife  dead,  and  one  wife  coming.     Go  and  meet  her  f" 

In  spite  of  himself,  the  Manager  boked  round  again,  and  stopped. 
The  old  woman,  who  had  not  removed  her  pipe,  and  was  mnnddng  and 
mumbling  while  she  smoked,  as  if  in  conversation  with  an  invisible  iami- 
Mar,  pointed  with  her  finger  in  the  direction  he  was  going,  and  laughed. 

**  What  was  that  you  said,  Beldamite  ?  "  he  demanded. 

The  woHum  mumbled,  and  chattered,  and  smoked,  and  still  pointed 
•before  him ;  but  remained  silent.  Muttering  a  fEUPewell  that  was  not  com* 
plimentaiT,  Mr.  Carker  pursued  his  way ;  but  as  he  tuned  out  of  that 
pkoCy  and  looked  over  hn  shoulder  at  the  root  of  the  old  tree,  he  eeuld 
yet  see  the  finger  pointing  before  him,  and  thought  he  heard  tiie  woman 
Boreamingy  "Go  and  meet  her  1 " 

Preparations  for  a  choice  repast  were  completed,  he  found,  at  the 
-hotel;  and  Mr.  Dombey,  and  the  Major,  and  the  bredcfiMt,  were 
awaitbig  the  ladies.  Individual  constitution  has  much  to  do  with  the 
devebi^Bient  of  such  facts,  no  doubt ;  but  in  tins  case,  appetite  carried 
it  hollow  over  ihe  tender  passion ;  Mr.  Dombey  being  very  cool  and 
collected,  and  the  Migor  fietting  and  fuming  in  a  state  of  violent  heat 
and  irritation.  At  length  ihe  door  was  thrown  open  by  the  Native, 
and,  after  a  pause,  occupied  by  her  hmguiBhing  along  the  gallery,  a  very 
blooming,  but  not  very  youthful  lady,  appeared. 

"  Ify  dear  Mr.  Dombey,"  said  the  lady,  '*  I  am  afraid  we  are  late,  but 
Sdith  has  been  out  ahmuly  looking  for  a  favourable  point  of  view  for  a 
sketeh,  and  kept  me  waiting  for  her.  Falsest  of  Majors,"  giving  him  her 
little  finger,  "how  do  you  do  ?  " 

"Mrs.  Bkewton,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "let  me  gratify  my  friend 
Carker:"  Mr.  Dombey  unconsciously  emphasised  the  word  friend,  as 
Sluing  *no  really;  I  do  allow  him  to  take  credit  for  that  distinction : ' 
"  by  presenting  lum  to  you.    You  have  heard  me  mention  Mr.  Gaiker." 

"  I  am  diarmed,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Bkewton,  graciously. 

Mr.  Corker  was  charmed,  of  course.  Would  he  have  been  more 
charmed  on  Mr.  Dombey's  behalf,  if  Mrs.  Skewton  had  been  (as  he  at 
first  supposed  her)  the  Edith  whom  they  had  toasted  'Over  mght  P 

"  W^,  where»  far  Heaven's  sake,  is  Edith  P  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Skewton, 
looking  round.    "Still  at  the  door,  giving  Withers  orders  about  the 
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mountmg  of  those  drawings )    My  dear  Mr.  Dombey,  will  you  hare  the 
kindness — " 

Mr.  Dombey  was  already  gone  to  seek  her.  Next  moment  he  returned, 
bearing  on  his  arm  the  same  elegantly  dressed  and  very  handsome  lady 
whom  Mr.  Carker  had  encountered  underneath  the  trees. 

*'  Carker — "  began  Mr.  Dombey.  But  their  recognition  of  each  other 
was  so  manifest,  that  Mr.  Dombey  stopped  surprised. 

*'  I  am  obliged  to  the  gentleman,"  said  Edith,  with  a  stately  bend, 
"  for  sparing  me  some  annoyance  from  an  importunate  beggar  just  now." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  my  good  fortune,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  bowing  low, 
"  for  the  opportunity  of  rendering  so  slight  a  service  to  one  whose  servant 
I  am  proud  to  be." 

Aa  her  eye  rested  on  him  for  an  instant,  and  th^i  lighted  on  the 
ground,  he  saw  in  its  bright  and  searching  glance  a  suspicion  that  he  had 
not  come  up  at  the  moment  of  his  interference,  but  had  secretly  observed 
her  sooner.  As  he  saw  that,  she  saw  in  ^  eye  that  her  distrust  was  not 
without  foundation. 

"Eeally,"  cried  Mrs.  Skewton,  who  had  taken  this  opportunity  of 
inspecting  Mr.  Carker  through  her  glass,  and  satisfying  herself  (as  she 
lisped  audibly  to  the  Major)  that  he  was  all  heart ;  "  really  now,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  enchanting  coinoidences  that  I  ever  heard  of.  The  idea  I 
My  dearest  Edith,  there  is  such  an  obvious  destiny  in  it,  that  really  one 
might  almost  be  induced  to  cross  one's  arm  upon  one's  frock,  and  say, 
like  those  wicked  Turks,  there  is  no  What's-his-name  but  Thingummy, 
and  What-you-may-call-it  is  his  prophet  I  ". 

Edith  deigned  no  revision  of  this  extraordinary  quotation  from  the 
Koran,  but  Mr.  Dombey  felt  it  necessary  to  offer  a  few  polite  remarks. 

'*It  gives  me  great  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  with  cumbrous 
gallantry,  "  that  a  gentleman  so  nearly  connected  with  myself  as  Carker  is 
&ould  hftve  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  rendering  the  least  assist- 
ance to  Mrs.  Granger."  Mr.  Dombi^  bowed  to  her.  "  But  it  gives  me 
some  pain,  and  it  occasions  me  to  be  really  envious  of  Carker ; "  he 
unconsciously  laid  stress  on  these  words,  as  sensible  that  they  must 
appear  to  involve  a  very  surprising  proposition ;  **  envious  of  Carker, 
that  I  had  not  that  honour  and  tlmt  happiness  myself."  Mr.  Dombey 
bowed  again.     Edith,  saving  for  a  curl  of  her  lip,  was  motionless. 

"  By  the  Lord,  Sir,"  cried  the  Major,  bursting  into  speech  at  sight  of 
the  waiter,  who  was  come  to  announce  breakfast,  "  it's  an  extraordmary 
thing  to  me  that  no  one  can  have  the  honour  and  happiness  of  shooting 
all  such  beggars  through  the  head  without  being  brought  to  book  for  it. 
But  here 's  an  arm  for  Mrs.  Gnn^er  if  she  'U  do  J.  B.  the  honour  to 
accept  it ;  and  the  greatest  serviee  Joe  can  tender  you,  Ma'am,  just  now, 
is,  to  lead  you  in  to  table  I  " 

With  this,  the  Major  gave  his  arm  to  Edith ;  Mr.  Dombey  led  the  way 
vrith  Mrs.  Skewton ;  Mr.  Carker  went  last,  sxadling  on  the  party. 

"  I  am  quite  rejoiced,  Mr.  Carker,"  said  the  lady-mother,  at  breakfast, 
after  another  approving  survey  of  hun  through  her  glass,  *'  that  you  have 
timed  your  visit  so  haj^ily,  as  to  go  with  us  to-day.  It  is  the  most 
enchanting  expedition  1 " 

**  Any  expedition  would  be  enchanting  in  such  society,"  returned  Car- 
ker j  "but  I  believe  it  is,  in  itself,  full  of  interest," 
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"  Ok  l"  cried  Mrs.  Skewton,  with  a  faded  little  scream  of  rapture,  "  the 
Castle  is  charming ! — assodationa  of  the  Middle  ages — ^and  all  that — ^which 
is  so  truly  exquisite.   Don't  you  dote  upon  the  Middle  ages,  Mr.  Carker?" 
«  Very  much,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Carker. 

"  Such  charming  times  ! "  cried  Cleopatra.  **  So  full  of  faith  1  So  vigor* 
ous  and  fcnrcible  1  So  picturesque !  So  perfectly  removed  from  common- 
place 1  Oh  dear !  If  they  would  only  leave  us  a  Uttle  more  of  the  poetry  of 
existence  in  these  terrible  days  I" 

Mrs.  Skewton  was  looking  sharp  after  Mr.  Dombey  all  the  time  she 
said  this,  who  was  looking  at  Edith :  who  was  listening,  but  who  never 
lifted  up  her  eyea. 

"  We  are  dreadfully  real,  Mr.  Carker,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton ;  "are  we  not  ?" 
Few  people  had  less  reason  to  complain  of  their  reality  than  Cleopatra, 
who  had  as  much  that  was  false  about  her  as  could  well  go  to  the  composi- 
tion of  anybody  with  a  real  individual  existence.  But  Mr.  Carker  com- 
miserated our  reality  nevertheless,  and  agreed  that  we  were  very  hardly 
used  in  that  regard* 

"  Pictures  at  the  Castle,  quite  divine  I"  said  Cleopatra.  "  I  hope  you 
dote  upon  pictures  ?  " 

"  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Skewton,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  with  solemn  encou- 
ragement of  his  Manager,  "  that  Carker  has  a  very  good  taste  for  pictures ; 
quite  a  natural  powor  of  appreciating  them.  He  is  a  very  creditable  artist  him- 
self. He  will  be  delighted,  I  am  sure,  with  Mrs.  Granger's  taste  and  skill." 
"Damme,  Sirl"  cried  Migor  Bagstock,  " my  opinion  is,  that  you're 
the  admirable  Carker,  and  can  do  anything." 

"Oh!"  smiled  Carker,  with  humility,  "you  are  much  too  sanguine, 
Miyor  Bagstock.  I  can  do  very  little.  But  Mr.  Dombey  is  so  generous 
in  his  estimation  of  any  trivial  accomplishment  a  man  like  myself  may 
find  it  almost  necessary  to  acquire,  and  to  which,  in  his  very  different 
si^ere,  he  is  far  superior,  that — '*  Mr*  Carker  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
deprecating  further  praise,  and  said  no  more. 

All  this  time,  Edith  never  raised  her  eyes,  unless  to  glance  towards  her 
mother  when  that  lady's  fervent  spirit  shone  forth  in  words.  But  as  Carker 
ceased,  she  looked  at  Mr.  Dombey  for  a  moment.  For  a  moment  onjiy ; 
but  with  a  transient  gleam  of  scornful  wonder  on  her  face,  not  lost  on  one 
observer,  who  was  smiling  round  the  board. 

Mr.  Dombey  caught  the  dark  eye-lash  in  its  descent,  and  took  the  op- 
portunity of  arresting  it. 

"  You  have  been  to  Warwick  often,  unfortunately  ?"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 
"  Several  times." 

"  The  visit  will  be  tedious  to  yon,  I  am  afraid." 
"  Oh  no ;  not  at  all." 

"  Ah  1  You  are  like  your  cousin  Feenix,  my  dearest  Edith,"  said  Mrs. 
Skewton.  "  He  has  been  to  Warwick  Castle  fifty  times,  if  he  has  been 
there  once ;  yet  if  he  came  to  Leamington  to-morrow — ^I  wish  he  would, 
dear  angel  1 — he  would  make  his  fifty-second  visit  next  day." 

"We  are  all  enthusiastic,  are  we  not.  Mama?"  said  Edith,  with  a 
cold  smile. 

"  Too  much  so,  for  our  peace,  perhaps,  my  dear,"  returned  her  mother ; 
"  but  we  won't  complain.  Omr  own  emotions  are  our  recompense.  If, 
as  your  cousin  Feenix  says,  the  sword  wean  out  the  what's-its-name—" 
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**  The  soaJbbard,  perbape/'  Baid  Ediik. 

*'  Exscdy — a  lit^  too  fast,  it  ia  because  it  is  bright  and  glowing,  yott 
know,  my  dearest  lore." 

Mrs.  Skewton  heaved  a  gentle  stgk,  suppoaod  to  eeet  a  shadow  <m  the 
adrface  of  tlutt  dagger  of  lath)  whereof  m*  suseeptible  bosom  was  the 
aheaidi :  and  leaning  hfsr  head  on  one  side,  in  the  deofxitra  manner,  looked 
with  pensive  afieotion  on  her  darhng  cUld. 

Edith  had  tnmed  her  face  towards  Mr.  Dombej  when  he  frst  addressed 
hnr,  and  had  remaioed  in  that  attitade,  while  speaking  to  her  mother, 
tfnd  while  her  mo^er  spoke  to  h^,  as  though  offering  him  her  attention, 
if  he  had  anything  more  to  say.  There  was  something  m  the  Bumner  of 
this  simple  oonrtesy :  almost  defiant,  and  giving  it  the  charaoter  of  being 
rendered  on  oompnlsion,  or  as  a  matter  of  traffic  to  which  ehe  waa  a 
rofaictant  party:  again  not  lost  npon  ika^  same  observer  who  was  smiling 
rovnd  the  board.  It  set  him  thinking  of  her  as  he  had  &«t  seen  her> 
When  ahe  had  believed  herself  to  be  alone  among  the  trees. 

Mr.  Dombey,  having  nothing  else  to  say,  proposed— the  toeakiist  being- 
now  finished,  and  the  Major  gorged,  like  awjr  Boa  Constrictor — that  they 
should  start.  A  barouche  being  in  waiting,  according  to  the  orders  of 
iiiat  gentienian,  the  two  ladies,  the  Major  and  hnnself,  took  thenr  seats  in 
it ;  the  Native  and  the  wont  page  monnted  the  box»  Mr.  Towlinsen  being* 
left  behind ;  and  Mr.  Carker,  on  horseback,  broneht  up  the  reoir. 

Mr.  Carker  cantered  behind  the  carriage,  at  me  distance  of  a  hundred 
^da  or  so,  and  watched  it,  during  ail  the  ride,  as  if  he  were  a  est,  indeed, 
and  its  four  occupants,  mice.  Whether  he  looked  to  one  side  of  the- 
load,  or  to  the  other — oirer  distant  landscape,  with  Rs  smooth  nndnktions, 
wind-mills,  com,  grass,  bean  fields,  wfld-flowers,  fam-yards,  hayricks, 
and  the  spire  among  the  wood— or  iqtwards  in  the  snnny  ak,  whei« 
botterflies  were  sporting  round  liis  head,  and  birds  were  pouring  out  their 
aong»<— or  downward,  wh^«  the  shadows  of  the  'brandies  interlaced,  and 
made  a  trembling  carpet  on  the  road— or  onward,  where  the  overhanging 
trees  formed  aisles  and  arches,  dim  with  the  softened  light  that  steeped 
throngh  leaves — one  corner  of  his  eye  was  ever  on  the  formal  head  of 
Mr.  Dombey,  addressed  towards  him,  and  the  feather  in  the  bonnet, 
drooping  so  neglectfully  and  scornfully  between  them :  mneh  as  he  had 
seen  the  haughty  eyelids  droop ;  not  least  so,  when  the  face  met  that 
now  fronting  it.  Once,  and  onee  only,  did  his  wary  glance  release  these 
objects;  and  that  was,  when  a  leap  over  a  low  hedge,  and  a  gallop  across 
a  field,  enabled  him  to  anticipate  the  carriage  coming  by  the  road,  and  to 
be  standing  ready,  at  the  journey's  end,  to  hand  the  ladies  out.  Tlien, 
and  but  then,  he  met  her  glance  for  an  instant  in  her  first  surprise ;  but 
when  he  touched  her,  in  alighting,  with  his  soft  white  hand,  it  overlooked 
him  akogeth^  as  before. 

Mrs.  Skewton  was  bent  on  taking  charge  of  Mr.  Carker  herself,  and 
showing  him  the  beamties  of  the  Castle.  She  was  determined  to  have  Ma 
arm,  and  the  Major's  too.  It  would  do  that  incorrigible  creature :  who 
was  the  most  barbarous  infidel  in  point  of  poetry :  good  to  be  in  such 
company.  This  chance  arrangement  left  Mr.  Dombey  at  liberty  to  escort 
Sdith :  which  he  did-:  stalking  before  them  through  the  apartments  with 
a  genUeaia«iy  sokmmty. 

*'  Those  darling  byegone  times,  Mr.  Carker^*'  said  Cleopatra,  '"with 
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their  deKewus  ibrtresstes,  and  tlidr  dear  olddiutgeonfi,  joid  their  delightful 
pkoea  of  torlnre,  and  their  lomaatio  vengeaoces^  and  their  pictoreaqne 
aasaidta  and  fiiege8>  and  everything  that  maJEes  ]i£a  truly  chaimiug !  How 
dieadfoDy  we  have  degenerated !  " 

''  Yes,  we  have  fallen  off  deplorably/'  aaid  Mr.  Garher. 

The  p^onliaiity  of  their  eonyeraation  was,  that  llrs^  S]oewtoai,.in  spite  of 
her  ecataciea,  and  Mr.  Carker,  in  spite  of  his  urbanity,  wete  both  iateiit 
on  watdbdng  Mr.  Dombey  and  Edith.  Wlthall  their  eonreraaitionBl  endow- 
ments, they  spoke  somewhat  distraetedJ^,  aid  at  random^  in  eonseqaenee. 
■  "  We  have  no  Faith  left,  positively,"  said  Mrs.  Skciwtoa^  advanoing  her 
ahrivdled  ear;  for  Mr.  Bombay  was  saying  somethiakg  to  Bdith.  **  We 
have  no  Faith  in  the  dear  old  Barons,  who  were  the  nmt  del^;htlidcrei^ 
tnres — or  in  the  dear  old  Priests,  who  were  the  moat  warlika  of  msat^-or 
wmt  in  the  days  of  that  ineatimaUe  Queen  Bess,  upon  the  wiH  there, 
whieh  were  so  eiicemely  golden.  Dear  eieature !  She  wiaa  aU  Heart  1 
And  that  charming  fetiber  of  hers  1 1  hope  youdoteson  HAnry  the  Eig^cth  1 " 

"  I  admise  him  ^ceiy  much,"  said  Oaiker. 

"  So  Uuf  I "  Gsied  Mrs.  Skewton,  <<  wasn't  he  P  So  burly.  Bo  tmfy 
English.  Such  a  picture,  too,  he  ma]|»a,  with  his.  deat  little  peepy  eyee^ 
and  fai»  benevoilent  <$hin  1" 

•  "  Ahi  Ma'am  I "  said  Carker»  stopping  short ;  "  but  if  you  speak  of  picN 
tosea,  i^kege  'a  a  eampootiQn  1  What  gdkry  in  the  wofrld  can  pioduoe  the 
eoontttpait  of  that  I " 

Ab  the  smiling  gentleaMm  thus  spak^  be  pointed  thrangh  a  doCarway  to 
where  Mr.  Dombey  and  Edith  were  staaMiiag  ale«e  ui  the  eentie  of  another 
room. 

They  were  not  interchanging  a  word  or  a  look.  Standing  together,  arm 
in  aim,  they  had  the  ^^pearcoieB  ol  being  moie  divided  than  if  seas  had 
rolled  between  them.  There  was  a  difference  even  in  the  pride  of  the  two^ 
that  rraioved  them  farther  from  eaeh  other,  than  if  one  hkd  been  the 
proudest  end  the  other  the  humblest  epecimen  of  humamiy  in  all  creation. 
He,  aelf>importaBt»  unbending)  fonnid,  austere.  She,  krvdy  and  graceful, 
in  an  uncommon  degree,  but  totally  regtfrdiees  of  herself  and  him  and 
everything  around,  and  spuming  her  own  attractions  with  her  haughty 
brow  and  lip,  as  if  they  ware  a  badge  or  livery  she  hated.  So  unmatched 
were  they,  and  opposed,  so  forced  and  linked  together  by  a  chain  which 
adverse  hazard  and  mischance  had  forged :  that  fanoy  might  have  imagined 
the  pictures  on  the  walls  around  them,  startled  by  th«  unnatuml  con- 
junction, and  observant  of  it  in  their  several  expressions*  Gfrim  knights 
and  warriors  looked  scowMng  on  them.  A  ehurdkman,  with  his  hand 
B{Nrai8ed,  doBtounoed  the  mockery  of  such  a  couple  coming  to  God's  altar. 
Quiet  waters  in  landseiqpes,  with  the  sun  reflected  in  their  depths,  asked, 
if  better  means  of  escape  were  not  at  hand,  was  there  no  dtowning  left  ? 
Bttins  died,  *  Look  here,  and  see  what  We  are,  wedded  to  uncongenial 
Time ! '  Animals,  opposed  by  nature,  worried  one  another,  as  a  moral 
to  them.  Loves  and  Cupids  took  to  flight  afraid,  and  Martyrdom  had  no 
such  torment  in  its  paiiUed  history  of  sintering. 

Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Skewton  was  so  charmed  by  the  aig^t  to  whieh  Mr. 
Carker  invoked  her  attentkm,  thai  she  eould  not  refrain  from,  saying,  half 
aloud,  how  sweet,  how  very  full  of  soul  it  was  1  £dith«  overhearing* 
looked  ro.«nd,  and  fltiahed  indignant  scarlet  to  h^  hair. 
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"  My  dearest  Edith  knows  I  was  admiring  her ! "  said  Cleopatra,  tap- 
ping her,  almost  timidly,  on  the  back  with  her  parasol.     "  Sweet  pet  1 " 

Again  Mr.  Garker  saw  the  strife  he  had  witnessed  so  unexpectedly 
among  the  trees.  Again  he  saw  the  haughty  languor  and  indifference 
come  over  it,  and  hide  it  like  a  cloud. 

She  did  not  raise  her  eyes  to  him;  but  with  a  slight  peremptory 
motion  of  them,  seemed  to  bid  her  mother  come  near.  Mn.  Skewton 
thought  it  expedient  to  understand  the  hint,  and  adrancing  quicldy,  with 
her  two  cavaliers,  kept  near  her  daughter  from  that  time. 

Mr.  Garker  now,  having  nothing  to  distract  his  attention,  began  to  dis* 
course  upon  the  pietures,  and  to  select  the  best,  and  point  them  out  to 
Mr.  Dombey :  speaking  with  his  usual  familiar  recognition  of  Mr.  Dom* 
bey's  gpreatness,  and  rendering  homage  by  adjusting  his  eye-glass  for  him, 
or  iinding  out  the  right  place  in  his  catalogue,  or  holding  his  stick,  or  the 
like.  These  services  did  not  so  much  originate  with  Mr.  Garker,  in  truth, 
as  with  Mr.  Dombey  himself,  who  was  apt  to  assert  his  ohieftsinship  by 
saying,  with  subdued  authority,  and  in  an  easy  way — ^for  him-—**  Here, 
Garker,  have  the  goodness  to  assist  me,  will  you ! "  which  the  smiling 
gentleman  always  did,  with  pleasure. 

They  made  the  tour  of  the  pictures,  the  walls,  crow's  nest,  and  so  forth ; 
and  as  they  were  still  one  little  party,  and  the  Major  was  rather  in  the 
shade :  being  sleepy  during  the  process  of  digestion :  Mr.  Garker  became 
communicative  and  agreeable.  At  first,  he  addressed  himself  for  the  most 
part  to  Mrs.  Skewton ;  but  as  that  sensitive  lady  was  in  such  ecstades  with 
tbo  works  of  art,  after  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  she  could  do 
nothing  but  yawn  (they  were  such  perfect  inspirations,  she  observed  as  a 
reason  for  that  mark  of  rapture),  he  transferred  his  attentions  to  Mr. 
Dombey.  Mr.  Dombey  said  little  beyond  an  occasional  **Yery  true, 
Garker,'*  or  *' Indeed,  Garker,"  but  he  tacitly  encouraged  Garker  to 
proceed,  and  inwardly  approved  of  his  behaviour  very  much :  deeming  it 
as  well  that  somebody  should  talk,  and  thinking  that  his  remarks,  which 
were,  as  one  might  say,  a  branch  of  the  parent  establishment,  might  amuse 
Mrs.  Granger.  Mr.  Garker,  who  possessed  an  excellent  discretion,  never 
took  the  liberty  of  addressing  that  lady,  direct ;  but  she  seemed  to  listen, 
though  she  never  looked  at  him ;  and  once  or  twice,  when  he  was  emphatic 
in  his  peculiar  humility,  the  twilight  smile  stole  oyer  her  &ce,  not  as  a 
light,  but  as  a  deep  black  shadow. 

Warwick  Gastle  being  at  length  pretty  well  exhausted,  and  the  Major 
very  much  so :  to  say  nothing  of  Mrs.  Skewton,  whose  peculiar  demon- 
strations of  delight  had  become  very  frequent  indeed :  the  carriage  was 
again  put  in  requisition,  and  they  rode  to  several  admired  points  of  view 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Dombey  ceremoniously  observed  of  one  of 
these,  that  a  sketch,  however  slight,  from  the  fair  hand  of  Mrs.  Granger, 
would  be  a  remembrance  to  him  of  that  agreeable  day :  though  he  wanted 
no  artificial  remembrance,  he  was  sure  (here  Mr.  Dombey  made  another 
of  his  bows),  which  he  must  tdways  highly  value.  Withers  the  lean 
having  Edith's  sketch-book  under  lus  arm,  was  immediately  called  upon 
by  Mrs.  Skewton  to  produce  the  same :  and  the  carriage  stopped,  that 
Edith  might  make  the  drawing,  which  Mr.  Dombey  vras  to  put  away 
among  his  treasures. 

*'  But  I  am  afraid  I  trouble  you  too  much,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 
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"  By  no  means.  Where  would  you  wish  it  taken  from  ? ''  she  answered, 
turning  to  him  with  the  same  enforced  attentton  as  before. 

Mr.  Dombey,  with  another  bow,  which  cracked  the  starch  in  his  cravat, 
would  beg  to  l^ve  that  to  the  Artist. 

^  I  would  rather  you  chose  for  yourself,"  said  Edith. 
"  Suppose  then,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  '*  we  say  from  here.     It  appears 
a  good  spot  for  the  purpose,  or — Oarker,  what  do  you  think  ?  " 

There  happened  to  be  in  the  foreground,  at  some  little  distance,  a 
grove  of  trees,  not  unlike  that  in  which  Mr.  darker  had  made  his  chain  of 
footsteps  in  the  mormng,  and  with  a  seat  under  one  tree,  greatly  resem- 
bling, in  the  general  chjuracter  of  its  situation,  the  point  where  his  chain 
had  broken. 
0  "  Might  I  venture  to  suggest  to  Mrs.  Granger,"  said  Carker,   "  that 

that  is  an  interesting — almost  a  curious — ^point  of  view  ?  " 

She  followed  the  direction  of  his  riding-whip  with  her  eyes,  and  raised 
them  quickly  to  his  face.  It  was  the  second  glance  they  had  exchanged 
since  their  introduction ;  and  would  have  been  exactly  like  the  first,  but 
that  its  expression  was  plainer. 

"  Will  you  like  that  P  "  said  Edith  to  Mr.  Dombey. 
"  I  shall  be  charmed,"  said  Mr.  Dombey  to  Edith. 
Therefore  the  carriage  was  driven  to  the  spot  where  Mr.  Dombey  was 
to  be  charmed ;  and  f^ith,  without,  moving  nrom  her  seat,  and  opening 
her  sketch-book  with  her  usual  proud  indifference,  began  to  sketch. 
^  "  My  pencils  are  all  pointless,"  she  said,  stopping  and  turning  them  over. 

*'  Pray  allow  me,"  said  Mr.  Dombey.  "  Or  Carker  will  do  it  better,  as 
he  understands  these  things.  Oarker,  have  the  'goodness  to  see  to  these 
pendk  for  Mrs.  Granger." 

Mr.  Oarker  rode  up  close  to  the  canriage-door  on  Mrs.  Granger's  side, 

and  letting  the  rein  fall  on  his  horse's  neck,  took  the  pencils  from  her 

hand  with  a  smile  and  a  bow,  and  sat  in  the  saddle  leisurely  mending 

them.     Having  done  so,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  hold  them,  and  to 

'    '       K       hand  them  to  her  as  they  were  required ;  and  thus  Mr.  Oarker,  with  many 

.  oonmiendations  of  Mrs.  Granger's  extraordinary  skill — espedally  in  trees 

— ^remained  close  at  her  side,  looking  over  the  drawing  as  she  made  it. 

^  Mr.  Dombey  in  the  meantime  stood  bolt  upright  in  the  carriage  like  a 

highly  respectable  ghost,  looking  on  too ;  while  Cleopatra  and  the  Mi\jor 

didlied  as  two  ancient  doves  might  do. 

"  Are  you  satisfied  with  that,  or  shall  I  finish  it  a  little  more?  "  said 
*  Edith,  showing  the  sketch  to  Mr.  Dombey. 

Mr.  Dombey  begged  that  it  might  not  be  touched  ;  it  was  perfection. 
**  It  is  most  extraordinary,"  said  Oarker,  bringing  every  one  of  his  red 
gums  to  bear  upon  his  praise.     "  I  was  not  prepared  for  anything  so 
beautiful,  and  so  unusual  altogether." 

This  might  have  applied  to  the  sketcher  no  less  than  to  the  sketch ;  but 
■Mr.  Oarker's  manner  was  openness  itself— not  as  to  his  mouth  alone,  but 
as  to  his  whole  spirit.  So  it  continued  to  be  while  the  drawing  was  laid 
aside  for  Mr.  Dombey,  and  while  the  sketching  materials  were  put  up ; 
then  he  handed  in  the  pencils  (which  were  received  with  a  distant  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  help,  but  without  a  look),  and  tightening  his  rein,  fell 
■    back,  and  followed  the  carriage  again.  . 

Thiokiiig,  perhaps,  as  he  rode,  that  even  this  trivial  sketch  had  been  made 
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and  delivered  to  its  oirner,  as  if  it  had  been  bargained  for  and  bought. 
Thinking,  perhaps,  that  although  she  had  assented  with  snch  perfect  readi- 
ness to  his  request,  her  haughty  lisee,  bent  over  the  drawing,  or  glancing 
at  the  distant  objects  represented  in  it,  had  been  the  face  of  a  proud 
woman,  engaged  in  a  sordid  and  miserable  transaction.  TMnking,  per- 
haps, of  snch  things :  but  smiling  oertainly,  and  while  he  seemed  to  look 
about  him  freely,  in  enjoyment  of  the  air  and  exercise,  keeping  always  that 
sharp  corner  of  his  eye  upon  the  carriage. 

A  stroll  among  the  haunted  ruins  of  Kenilworth,  and  more  rides  io 
more  points  of  view :  most  of  which,  Mrs.  Skewton  reminded  Mr.  Dora* 
bey,  Edith  had  afaready  sketched,  as  he  had  seen  in  looking  over  her 
drawings :  brought  the  day's  expedition  to  a  dose.  Mrs.  Skewton  and 
Bdith  were  driven  to  their  own  lodgings ;  Mr.  Carker  was  graciously 
invited  by  Cleopatra  to  return  thither  with  Mr.  Dombey  and  the  Major, 
in  the  erening,  to  hear  some  of  Edith's  music ;  and  the  three  gentlemen 
repaired  to  their  hotel  to  dinner. 

.  The  dinner  was  the  counterpart  of  yesterday's^  except  that  the  Mtijor 
was  twenty-four  hours  more  triumphant  and  less  mysterious.  Edith  was 
toasted  again.  Mr.  Dombey  was  again  agreeably  embarrassed.  And 
Mr.  Carker  was  full  of  interest  and  praise. 

There  were  no  other  yisitors  at  Mrs.  Skewton's.  Sdith*fei  drawings 
were  strewn  about  the  room,  a  little  more  abundantly  than  usual  perhaps ; 
and  Wilhera,  the  wb^  page,  handed  round  a  litde  stronger  tea.  The  harp 
was  tk^re ;  the  piano  was  there ;  and  Edith  sang  and  played.  But 
even  the  music  was  paid  by  Edith  to  Mr.  Dombey's  order,  as  it  were^ 
in  the  same  unooraipliromising  way.    As  thus. 

"  Edith,  my  dearest  love,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  half  an  hour  after  tea» 
"  Mr.  Dombey  is  dying  to  hear  you,  I  know." 

"  Mr.  Dombej  bias  life  enough  left  ta  say  so  for  himself,  Mama,  I  ha^e 
no  doubt." 

"  I  shall  be  immensdy  obliged,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  What  do  you  wish  ?  " 

"  Piano  P  "  hesitated  Mr.  Dombi^. 

"  Whatever  you  i^ease.    You  have  only  to  choose." 

Accordingly,  ahe  began  with  the  piaiH).  It  was  the  same  with  the 
harp ;  the  same  with  her  singing ;  the  same  with  the  selection  of  the 
pieces  that  she  sang  and  played.  Such  frigid  and  conetrained,  yet  prompt 
and  pointed  acquiescence  with  the  wishes  he  imposed  upon  her,  and  on 
no  one  else,  was  sufficiently  remarkable  to  penetrate  through  all  the  mys- 
teries a(  picquet,  and  impress  itself  on  Mr.  Carker's  keen  attention.  Nor 
did  he  lose  sight  of  the  hct  that  Mr.  Dombey  was  evidently  |»oud  of  his 
power,  and  liked  to  show  it. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Carker  played  so  well — some  games  with  the  Major, 
and  some  with  Cleopatra,  whose  vigilance  of  eye  in  respect  of  Mr.  Dombey 
and  Edith  no  lynx  could  have  surpassed — that  he  even  heightened  his  po- 
sition in  the  lady-mother's  good  graces ;  and  when  on  taking  leave  he 
regretted  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  return  to  London  next  morning, 
Cleopatra  trusted :  community  of  feeling  not  being  met  with  evoy  day : 
that  it  was  far  frcMu  being  the  last  time  they  would  meet. 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  with  an  exprenive  kok  at  the  couple  in  > 
the  diatance,  as  hedrew  towards  tike  door,fQUowing  the  Mi(jor.  "I  think  so." 
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Mr.  Doxabejj  who  liad  taken  a  statefy  ]emve  of  Edith,  hent,  or  made 
some  approach  to  a  bend,  over  Cleopatra's  couch,  oad  said,  in  a  low  voiee: 

**  I  have  requested  Mn.  Qranger's  permission  to  call  on  her  to-morrow 
morning — ^for  a  purpose — ^and  she  has  appointed  twelve  o'clock.  May  I 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  findisig  yon  at  home.  Madam,  afterwards  ?" 

GleopatKa  was  so  mndi  fluttered  and  moved,  by  heaxing  this,  of  ooiarae, 
incomprehensible  speedi,  that  she  could  only  shot  her  eyes,  and  shake  her 
head,  and  give  filb.  Dombey  her  hand ;  which  Mr.  D^bey,  not  exactt^ 
knowing  what  to  do  with,  dropped. 

"  Domberr,  come  akmg  t "  cried  the  Major,  looking  in  at  the  doo^. 
*'  Damme,  Sir,  old  Joe  has  a  great  mind  to  propose  an  alteration  in  the 
same  of  the  Boyal  Hotel,  and  that  it  shonld  be  called  the  Three  Jolly 
Bachelors,  in  honour  of  ourselves  and  Carker."  With  this,  the  Major 
alapped  Mr.  Dombey  on  the  baek,  and  winking  over  his  shoulder  at  tke 
ladies,  with  a  frightlul  tendency  of  blood  to  the  head,  carried  him  oS, 

Mrs,  Skewton  reposed  on  her  safa,  and  Edith  sat  apart,  by  her  harp,  in 
silenoe.  The  mother,  trifling  with  her  fan,  looked  stealthily  at  the 
dau^^iter  more  than  once,  but  the  dangkter,  brooding  gloomily  with  down- 
cast eyes,  was  not  to  be  disturbed. 

Thns  they  remained  for  a  long  hour,  without  a  word,  uatil  Mrs. 
Skewton's  maid  appeared,  aeoording  to  cnstem,  to  pfepare  her  gradually 
Ibrnight.  At  night,  she  diould  have  been  a  flkmetoD,  with  dart  and 
houT'-glaas,  radber  than  a  woman,  this  attendwit ;  for  her  tondi  was  as  the 
-touch  of  Death.  The  painted  object  shrivelled  underneath  her  hand ;  the 
form  collapsed,  the  hair  dropped  off,  the  arched  dark  eye-brows,  dianged 
to  seanty  tofts  of  gr^;  the  pde  lips  ladirunk,  the  skin  becaime  cadaverous 
and  loose ;  an  old,  worn^  ydlow  nodding  woman,  with  red  eyes,  alone 
remained  in  Cleopatra's  place,  huddled  up,  like  a  slovenly  bundle,  in  a 
greasy  flanod  gown. 

The  very  voice  was  changed,  as  it  addressed  Edith,  when  they  weoe 
alone  again. 

*'  Why  don't  you  tell  me,''  it  said,  sharply,  **  that  he  is  coming  be0e 
to-morrow  by  appointment?" 

"  Because  you  know  it,"  returned  Edith, ''  Mother." 

The  mocking  emphasis  she  laid  on  that  one  word  I 

**  Yaa  know  he  has  bought  me,"  she  resumed.  "  Or  that  he  will, 
io-mnrrow.  He  has  considered  of  his  bargain ;  he  has  shown  it  to  his 
friend ;  he  is  even  rather  proud  of  it;  he  thinks  that  it  will  suit  him, 
and  may  be  had  sufficiently  cheap ;  and  he  will  buy  to-morrow»  Gbd, 
that  I  have  lived  for  this,  and  that  I  feel  it  I " 

Compress  into  one  handsome  face  the  conscious  sclf-^abasement,  and 
the  bsniing  mdignation  of  a  hundred  women,  strong  in  passion  and  in 
pride ;  and  there  it  hid  itself  wiUi  two  white  shuddering  arms. 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  retnmed  the  angry  mother.  **  Haven't  you 
ftouL  a  child — " 

'<  A  child  I  "  said  Edith,  looking  at  her,  "when  was  I  a  child!  What 
childhood  did  you  ever  leave  to  me?  I  was  a  woman — artful,  designing, 
mercenary,  laying  snares  for  men — befoxe  I  knew  myself,  or  yoo,  or  even 
understood  the  base  and  wretched  aim  of  every  new  display  I  learnt. 
Ton  gave  birth  to  a  woman.  Look  upon  her.  She  is  in  her  pride 
to-night." 
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And  as  she  spoke,  she  struck  her  hand  upon  her  beautiful  bosom,  as 
though  she  would  have  beaten  down  herself. 

"  Look  at  me,"  she  said,  "  who  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  have  an 
honest  heart,  and  love.  Look  at  me,  taught  to  scheme  and  plot  when 
children  play ;  and  married  in  my  youth — an  old  age  of  design — ^to  one  for 
whom  I  had  no  feeling  but  indifference.  Look  at  me,  whom  he  left  a 
widow,  dying  before  his  inheritance  descended  to  him — ^a  judgment  on  you ! 
well  deserved ! — and  tell  me  what  has  been  my  life  for  ten  years  since." 

*'  We  have  been  making  every  effort  to  endeavour  to  secure  to  you  a 
good  establishment,"  rejoined  her  mother.  "  That  has  been  your  life.  And 
now  you  have  got  it." 

"  There  is  no  slave  in  a  market :  there  is  no  horse  in  a  fisdr :  so  shown 
and  offered  and  examined  and  paraded.  Mother,  as  I  have  been,  for  ten 
shameful  years,"  cried  Edith,  with  a  burning  brow,  and  the  same  bitter 
emphasis  on  the  one  word.  "  Is  it  not  so  ?  Have  I  been  made  the  bye- 
word  of  all  kinds  of  men  ?  Have  fools,  have  profligates,  have  boys,  have 
dotards,  dangled  after  me,  and  one  by  one  rejected  me,  and  fallen  off, 
because  you  were  too  plain  with  all  your  cunning :  yes,  and  too  true,  with 
all  those  false  pretences :  until  we  have  almost  come  to  be  notorious  ?  The 
licence  of  look  and  touch,"  she  said,  with  flashing  eyes,  "  have  I  submitted 
to  it,  in  half  the  places  of  resort  upon  the  map  of  England  ?  Have  I  been 
hawked  and  vended  here  and  there,  until  the  last  grain  of  selfrrespect  is 
dead  within  me,  and  I  loathe  myself?  Has  ikU  been  my  late  childhood  P 
I  had  none  before.  Do  not  tell  me  that  I  had,  to-night,,  of  all  nights  in 
my  Ufe ! " 

*'  You  might  have  been  well  married,"  said  her  mother,  "  twenty  times 
at  least,  Edith,  if  you  had  given  encoiuragement  enough." 

"  No!  Who  takes  me,  refuse  that  I  am,  and  as  I  well  deserve  to  be,"  she 
answered,  raising  her  head,  and  trembUng  in  her  eneigy  of  shame  and 
stormy  pride,  **  shall  take  me,  as  this  man  does,  with  no  art  of  mine  put 
forth  to  lure  him.  He  sees  me  at  the  auction,  and  he  thinks  it  well  to 
buy  me.  Let  him  I  When  he  came  to  view  me — perhaps  to  bid — ^he 
reqiiired  to  see  the  roll  of  my  accomplishments.  I  gave  it  to  him.  W^hen 
he  would  have  me  show  one  of  them,  to  justify  his  purchase  to  his  men, 
I  require  of  him  to  say  which  he  demands,  and  I  exhibit  it.  I  will  do  no 
more.  He  makes  the  purchase  of  his  own  will,  and  with  his  own  sense 
of  its  worth,  and  the  power  of  his  money ;  and  I  hope  it' may  never  dis- 
appoint him.  /  have  not  vaunted  and  pressed  the  bargain ;  neither  have 
you,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  prevent  you." 

**  You  talk  strangely  to-night,  Edith,  to  your  own  mother." 

"  It  seems  so  to  me ;  stranger  to  me  than  you,"  said  Edith.  ''  But 
my  education  was  completed  long  ago.  I  am  too  old  now,  and  have 
fallen  too  low,  by  degrees,  to  take  a  new  course,  and  to  stop  yours,  and  to 
help  myself.  The  germ  of  all  that  purifies  a  woman's  breast,  and  makes  it  true 
and  good,  has  never  stirred  in  mine,  and  I  have  nothing  else  to  sustain 
me  when  I  despise  myself."  There  had  been  a  touching  sadness  in  her 
voice,  but  it  was  gone,  when  she  went  on  to  say,  with  a  curled  lip,  "  So, 
as  we  are  genteel  and  poor,  I  am  content  that  we  should  be  made  rich  by 
these  means ;  all  I  say,  is,  I  have  kept  the  only  purpose  I  have  had  the 
strength  to  form — ^I  had  almost  said  the  power,  with  you  at  my  side, 
Moth^ — and  have  not  tempted  this  man  on." 
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*'  This  man !    You  speak,"  said  her  mother,  "  as  if  you  hated  him." 

''And  you  thought  I  loved  him,  did  you  not?"  she  answered, 
stopping  on  her  way  across  the  room,  and  looking  round.  "  Shall  I  tell 
you,"  shd,  continued,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  mother,  "  who  already 
knows  us  [thoroughly,  and  reads  us  right,  and  before  whom  I  have  even 
less  of  self-respect  or  confidence  than  before  my  own  inward  self:  being 
so  much  degraded  by  Mb  knowledge  of  me  ?  " 

"  This  is  an  attack,  I  suppose,"  returned  her  mother,  coldly,  "  on 
poor,  unfortunate  what's-his-name — ^Mr.  Carker  I  Your  want  of  self- 
respect  and  confidence,  my  dear,  in  reference  to  that  person  (who  is  very 
agreeable,  it  strikes  me),  is  not  likely  to  have  much  ^ect  on  your  esta- 
blishment   Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  hard?    Are  you  ill?" 

Edith  suddenly  let  fall  her  face,  as  if  it  had  been  stung,  and  while  slie 
pressed  her  hands  upon  it,  a  terrible  tremble  crept  over  her  whole  frame. 
It  was  quickly  fgone ;  and  with  her  usual  step,  she  passed  out  of  the  room. 

The  maid  who  should  have  been  a  skeleton,  then  re-appeared,  and  giving 
one  arm  to  her  mistress,  who  appeared  to  have  taken  off  her  manner  with 
her  charms,  and  to  have  put  on  paralysis  with  her  flannel  gown,  collected 
the  ashes  of  Cleopatra  and  carried  them  away  in  the  other,  ready  for 
to-moiTow's  revivification. 


CHAPTEE  XXVIII. 


ALTEKATIONS. 


"  So  the  day  has  come  at  length,  Susan,"  said  Florence  to  th^  excellent 
Nipper,  *'  when  we  are  going  back  to  our  quiet  home  i " 

Susan  drew  in  her  breath  with  an  amount  of  expression  not  easily 
described^  and  further  relieving  her  feelings  with  a  smart  cough,  answered, 
"  Very  quiet  indeed.  Miss  Floy,  no  doubt.    Excessive  so." 

**  When  I  was  a  child,"  said  Florence,  thoughtfully,  and  after  musing 
for  some  moments,  "  did  you  ever  see  that  gentleman  who  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  ride  down  here  to  speak  to  me,  now  three  times — three  times, 
I  think,  Susan?" 

"  Three  times.  Miss,"  returned  the  Nipper.  "  Once  was  you  was  out 
a  walking  with  them  Sket — " 

Florence  gently  looked  at  her,  and  Miss  Nipper  checked  herself. 

''  With  Sir  Bamet  and  his  lady,  I  mean  to  say,  Miss,  and  the  young 
gentleman.    And  two  evenings  since  then." 

''  When  I  was  a  child,  and  when  company  used  to  come  to  vidt  Papa, 
did  you  ever  see  that  gentleman  at  home,  Susan  ?  "  asked  Florence. 

'*  Well,  Miss,"  returned  her  maid,  after  considering,  "  I  really  couldn't 
say  I  ever  did.  When  your  poor  dear  Ma  died.  Miss  Floy,  I  was  very  new  in 
the  family,  you  see,  and  my  element :  "  the  Nipper  bridled,  as  opining 
that  her  merits  had  been  always  designedly  extinguished  by  Mr.  Dombey  : 
"  was  the  floor  below  the  attics," 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Florence,  still  thoughtfully;  "you  are  not  likely  to 
have  known  who  came  to  the  house.     I  quite  forgot." 

"Not,  Miss,  but  what  we  talked  about  the  family  and  visitors,"  said 
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Susaa,  ^'and  but  wkat  I  heurd  madi  said,  althongb  tke  nttfse  before  Mrs. 
Bickords  dl»i  make  unpleasa&t  'remarks  wken  I  was  in  company,  and 
bini  at  little  Pitckers,  but  that  cookl  only  be  st^bnted,  poor  tldug/' 
obeenred  Snsan  with  composed  forbearance,  "  to  habits  of  intoxicBtion,  far 
which  ^  was  required  to  leare,  and  did.^ 

florenoe,  who  was  seated  at  her  chamber  window,  with  her  faoe  resting 
on  her  himd,  sat  looking  out,  ^nd  hardly  seemed  to  hear  what  8usa&  said, 
she  was  so  lost  in  thought. 

"  At  all  erents.  Miss,"  said  Susan,  *'  I  remember  yeiy  well  that  tloB 
same  gentleman,  Mr.  Garker,  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  great  a  gentle- 
man with  your  Papa  then,  as  he  is  now.  It  used  to  be  said  in  the  house 
then.  Miss,  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  all  your  Ea's  afiairs  in  the  city,  and 
managed  the  whole,  and  that  your  Pa  minded  him  more  than  anybody, 
whidi,  begging  your  pardon  Miss  Floy  he  might  easy  do,  for  he  never 
minded  anybody  else.    I  knew  that,  Pitcher  as  I  might  have  been.'* 

Susan  Nipper,  with  an  injured  remembrance  of  l^he  nurse  b^ore  Mrs. 
Bidiards,  emphasised  '  Pitdsier '  strongly. 

'*  And  that  Mr.  Garker  has  not  Men  off.  Miss,"  she  pursued,  "  but  has 
stood  his  ground,  and  kept  has  credit  with  your  Pa,  I  know  from  what  is 
always  said  among  our  people  by  that  Perch,  whenever  he  oomea  to  the 
house,  and  though  he 's  the  weakest  weed  in  the  world,  Miss  Hoy,  and  no 
one  can  have  a  moment's  patience  with  the  man,  he  knows  what  goes  on  in 
the  dty  tolerable  well,  and  says  that  your  Pa  does  nothing  without 
Mr.  Garker,  and  leaves  all  to  Mr.  Garker,  and  acts  according  to  Mr.  Garker, 
and  has  Mr.  Garker  always  at  his  elbow,  and  I  do  believe  that  he  believes 
(that  washiest  of  Perches)  that  after  your  Pa,  the  Emperor  of  India  is  the 
child  unborn  to  Mr.  Garker." 

Not  a  word  of  this  was  lost  on  Plorence,  who,  with  an  awakened  interest 
in  Susan's  speech,  no  longer  gazed  abstraetedly  <m  the  prospect  without, 
but  looked  at  her,  and  listened  with  attention. 

"  Yes,  Susan,"  she  said,  when  that  young  lady  had  oonduded.  ^'  He  is 
in  Papa's  coniidenee,  and  is  his  iriena,  I  am  sure." 

Plorence's  mind  ran  high  on  this  theme,  and  had  done  lor  some  days. 
Mr.  Garker,  in  the  two  visits  with  which  he  had  followed  up  his  first  one, 
had  assumed  a  coniidenee  between  himsdf  and  her — ^a  right  on  his  part 
to  be  mysterious  and  stealthy,  in  teUing  her  that  the  ship  was  still  unheard 
of — a  kind  of  mildly  restrained  power  and  authority  over  her — that  made 
her  wonder,  and  caused  her  great  uneasiness.  She  had  no  means  of 
repelling  it,  or  of  freeing  herself  from  the  web  he  was  gradually  winding 
about  her ;  for  that  would  have  required  some  art  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  opposed  to  such  address  as  his ;  and  Florence  had  none.  True, 
he  had  said  no  more  to  her  than  that  there  was  no  news  of  the  ship, 
and  that  he  feared  the  worst ;  but  how  he  came  to  know  that  she  was 
interested  in  the  ship,  and  why  he  had  the  right  to  signify  his  knowledge 
to  her,  so  insidiously  and  dartiy,  troubled  Florence  very  much. 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Garker,  and  her  habit  of  often  con- 
sidering it  with  wonder  and  uneasiness,  began  to  invest  him  with  an 
uncomfortable  fascination  in  Florence's  thoughts.  A  more  distinct  remem- 
brance of  his  features,  voice,  and  manner :  which  she  sometimes  courted, 
as  a  means  of  reducing  him  to  the  level  of  a  real  personage,  capable  of 
exerting  no  greater  charm  over  her  than  another;  did  not  remove  the 
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air  of  diali]i&  or  animosity,  but  was  ahrajB  amiiiiig  and  serene. 

Again,  Florence,  in  pfursuit  of  her  strong  purpose  with  reference  to  her 
Iktha,  and  her  steady  resolution  to  believe  tW  she  was  faeiself  unwittingly 
to  bfanne  for  their  so  eold  and  distant  nations,  would  recall  to  mind  that 
this  gentleman  was  his  oonfidentaal  ilriend,  and  would  think,  with  an 
anxious  heart,  eonld  her  struggling  tendency  to  dislike  and  fear  him  be  a 
part  of  that  nusfintone  in  her,  wloch  had  turned  her  father's  love  adiift, 
tmd  kfl  ber  so  ahme  ?  She  dreaded  that  it  might  be ;  sometimes  believed 
it  was:  then  she  xesolyed  that  she  would  try  to  conquer  tins  wrong 
feding ;  persuaded  henself  that  she  was  honoured  and  enooonged  by  the 
Botiee  of  her  lather's  friend ;  uid  hoped  that  patient  obserradon  of  him 
andtmst  in  him  wonddlead  her  Ueeding  fiset  along  that  stony  road  which 
ended  in  her  fatiier^s  heart. 

Thus,  with  no  one  to  advise  her — for  she  oonld  advise  with  no  one  without 
seeming  to  complain  against  him — ^gentle  Florence  tossed  on  an  unew^ 
eea  of  doubt  and  hope ;  and  Mr.  Garixr,  like  a  scaly  monster  of  the  deep, 
awam  down  below,  and  kept  his  shining  eye  upon  her. 

IHoranoe  had  a  new  reason  in  all  thu  for  wishing  to  be  at  home  again*. 
Her  lonely  life  was  better  suited  to  her  coarse  of  timid  hope  and  doubt : 
and  riifl  feared  sometimes,  that  in  her  absenee  she  might  miss  some  hopeful 
chiDce  of  testiiyiiig  her  afieetion  for  her  father.  Heaven  knows,  she 
mi^t  hiHFe  set  her  mind  at  rest,  poor  child  1  on  this  last  point ;  but  her 
flii^ted  love  was  fluttering  within  her,  and,  even  in  her  sleep,  it  flew  awwf 
in  dreams,  and  nestled,  like  a  waiMleiing  bird  cooDoe  home;,  upon  her 
lather's  neck. 

Of  Walter  she  thought  often.  Ah !  how  often,  when  the  night  was 
gloomy,  and  the  wind  was  blowing  roond  the  house  1  But  hope  was  strong 
in  her  breast.  It  is  so  difficult  for  the  young  and  ardent,  even  with 
such  experience  as  hers,  to  imagine  yt>uth  and  ardour  quenched  lik0 
a  weak  flame,  and  the  bright  day  of  life  merging  into  night,  at  noon,  that 
hope  was  strong  yet  Her  tears  feU  frequently  for  Walt^s  snfiieringa; 
but  rarely  for  his  supposed  death,  and  never  long. 

She  had  written  to  the  old  Instrument-maker,  but  had  reoeived  na  answer 
to  her  note :  which  indeed  required  none.  Thus  matters  stood  with  Florence 
<m  the  morning  when  she  was  going  home,  gladly,  to  her  old  secluded  life. 
.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  BUmber,  accompanied  (much  against  his  will)  by  their 
valued  charge.  Master  Bamet,  were  already  gone  back  to  Brighton,  where 
that  young  gentleman  and  his  fieAow  pilgrims  to  Parnassus  were  then;  no 
doubt,  in  the  continual  resumption  of  their  atucties.  The  holiday  time  was 
past  and  over ;  most  of  the  juvenile  guests  at  the  villa  had  taken  their 
•departure ;  and  Florence's  long  visit  was  oome  to  an  end. 

There  was  one  guest,  however,  albeit  not  residmt  within  the  house, 
who  had  been  very  constant  in  his  attentions  to  the  iaaaa^,  and  who  stiH 
remained  devoted  to  them*  This  was  Mr.  Toots,  who  after  renewing, 
some  weeks  ago,  the  acquaintance  he  had  had  the  happiness  of  forming 
with  Skettles  Junior,  on  the  night  when  he  burst  the  Blimberian  bonds 
and  soared  into  freedom  with  his  ring  on,  called  regularly  every  other  di^, 
and  left  a  perfect  pack  of  cards  at  the  hall-door ;  so  many  indeed,  Utat  the 
•ceremony  was  quite  a  deal  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Toots,  and  a  hand  at  wfaast 
en  the  part  of  the  servant 
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Mr.  Toots,  likewise,  with  the  bold  and  happy  idea  of  preventing  the 
family  from  forgetting  him  (but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
expedient  originated  in  the  teeming  brain  of  the  Chidcen),  had  established 
a  six -oared  cutter,  manned  by  aquatic  friends  of  the  Chicken's  and  steered 
by  that  illustrioua  character  in  person,  who  wore  a  bright  red  fireman's 
coat  for  the  purpose,  and  concealed  the  perpetual  black  eye  with  which  he 
was  afflicted,  beneath  a  green  shade.  Previous  to  the  institution  of  this 
equipage,  Mr.  Toots  sounded  the  Chicken  on  a  hypothetical  case,  as,  sup- 
posing the  Chicken  to  be  enamoured  of  a  young  lady  named  Mary,  and  to 
have  conceived  the  intention  of  starting  a  boat  of  his  own,  what  would  he 
call  that  boat  P  The  Chicken  replied,  with  divers  strong  asseverations, 
that  he  would  either  christen  it  Poll  or  The  Chicken's  Delight.  Improving 
on  this  idea,  Mr.  Toots,  after  deep  study  and  the  exercise  of  much  invention, 
resolved  to  call  his  boat  The  Toots's  Joy,  as  a  delicate  compliment  to 
Florence,  of  which  no  man  knowing  the  parties,  could  possibly  miss  the 
appreciation. 

Stretched  on  a  crimson  cushion  in  his  gallant  bark,  with  his  shoes  in 
the  air,  Mr.  Toots,  in  the  exercise  of  his  project,  had  come  up  the  river, 
day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  and  had  flitted  to  and  fro,  near  Sir 
Bamet's  garden,  and  had  caused  his  crew  to  cut  across  and  across  the 
river  at  sharp  angles,  for  his  better  exhibition  to  any  lookers-out  from  Sir 
Bamet's  windows,  and  had  had  such  evolutions  performed  by  the  Toot's 
Delight  as  had  filled  all  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  water-side  with 
astonishment.  But  whenever  he  saw  any  one  in  Sir  Bamet's  garden  on 
the  brink  of  the  river,  Mr.  Toots  always  feigned  to  be  passing  there,  by  a 
combination  of  coincidences  of  the  most  singular  and  unlikely  description. 

*'  How  are  you.  Toots  1 "  Sir  Bamet  would  say,  waving  his  hand  from 
the  lawn,  while  the  artful  Chicken  steered  dose  in  shore. 

"  How  de  do.  Sir  Bamet  I "  Mr.  Toots  would  answer.  "  What  a  sur- 
prising thing  that  I  should  see  you  here ! " 

Mr.  Toots,  in  his  sagacity,  always  said  this,  as  if,  instead  of  that  being 
Sir  Bamet's  house,  it  were  some  deserted  edifice  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
or  Ganges. 

"I  never  was  so  surprised!"  Mr.  Toots  would  exclaim. — "Is  Miss 
Dombey  there  ?  " 

Whereupon  Florence  would  appear,  perhaps. 

"  Oh,  Diogenes  is  quite  well.  Miss  Dombey,'*  Mr.  Toots  would  cry. 
"  I  called  to  ask  this  morning." 

"  Thank  you  very  much  1 "  the  pleasant  voice  of  Floraice  would  reply. 

"  Won't  you  come  ashore.  Toots  P  "  Sir  Bamet  would  say  then. 
"  Come  I    You  're  in  no  hurry.    Come  and  see  us." 

"  Oh  it 's  of.no  consequence,  thank  you  1 "  Mr.  Toots  would  blush- 
ingly  rejoin.  "  I  thought  Miss  Dombey  might  like  to  know,  that 's  all. 
Goodbye ! "  And  poor  Mr.  Toots,  who  was  dying  to  accept  the  invitation, 
but  hadn't  the  courage  to  do  it,  signed  to  the  Chicken,  with  an  aching 
heart  and  away  went  the  Delight,  cleaving  the  water  like  an  arrow. 

The  Delight  was  lying  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  splendour,  at  the 
garden  steps,  on  the  morning  of  Florence's  departure.  When  she  went 
down-stairs  to  take  leave,  after  her  talk  with  Susan,  she  found  Mr.  Toots 
awaiting  her  in  the  drawmg-room. 

"Oh,  how  de  do,  Miss  Dombey?"  said  the  stricken  Toots,  always 
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dreadMly  disoonceited  when  the  desire  of  his  heart  was  gained,  and  he 
was  speaking  to  her ;  ^'  thank  yon  I  'm  yery  well  indeed,  I  hope  you  're 
the  same,  so  was  Diogenes  yesterday." 

"  Yon  are  very  land,"  said  Morence. 

"  Thank  you,  it 's  of  no  consequence,"  retorted  Mi*.  Toots.  *'  I  thought 
perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind,  in  this  fine  weather,  coming  home  by  water, 
Miss  Dombey.    There 's  plenty  of  room  in  the  boat  for  your  maid." 

*'  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Morenee,  hesitating.  *'  I  really 
am — but  I  would  rather  not." 

"  Oh,  it 's  of  no  consequence,"  retorted  Mr.  Toots.  "  Good  morning !  ** 

<<  Won't  you  wait  and  see  Lady  Skettles  ?  "  asked  Florence,  kindly. 

"  Oh  no,  thank  you,"  returned  Mr.  Toots,  "  it  *s  of  no  consequence 

at  all." 

So  shy  was  Mr.  Toots  on  such  occasions,  and  so  flurried  1  But  Lady 
Skettles  entering  at  the  moment,  Mr.  Toots  was  suddenly  seized  with  a 
passion  for  asking  her  how  she  did,  and  hoping  she  was  yery  weU ;  nor 
could  Mr.  Toots  by  any  possibility  leave  off  shaking  hands  with  her, 
until  Sir  Bamet  appeared :  to  whom  he  immediately  clung  with  the 
tenacity  of  desperation. 

''We  are  losing,  to-day.  Toots,"  said  Sir  Bamet,  turning  towards 
Iloroice,  ''  the  light  of  our  house,  I  assure  you." 

"  Oh,  it's  of  no  conseq ^I   mean  yes,  to  be  sure,"  faltered  the 

embarrassed  Toots.    "  Good  morning  I  " 

Notwithstanding  the  emphatic  nature  of  this  farewell,  Mr.  Toots, 
instead  of  going  away,  stood  leering  about  him,  vacantly.  Florence,  to 
relieve  him,  bade  adieu,  with  many  thanks,  to  Lady  Skettles,  and  gave  her 
arm  to  Sir  Bamet. 

"  May  I  beg  of  you,  my  dear  Miss  Dombey,"  said  her  host,  as  he 
conducted  her  to  the  carriage,  "  to  present  my  best  compliments  to  your 
dear  Papa  ?  " 

It  was  distressing  to  Florence  to  receive  the  commission,  for  she  felt  as 
if  she  were  imposing  on  Sir  Bamet,  by  allowing  him  to  believe  that  a 
kindness  rendered  to  her,  was  rendered  to  her  father.  As  she  could  not 
explain,  however,  she  bowed  her  head,  and  thanked  him ;  and  again  she 
thought  that  the  dull  home,  free  from  such  embarrassmeftts,  and  such 
reminders  of  her  sorrow,  was  her  natural  and  best  retreat. 

Sudi  of  her  late  friends  and  companions  as  were  yet  remaining  at  the 
villa,  came  running  from  within,  and  from  the  garden,  to  say  good  bye. 
They  were  all  attached  to  her,  and  very  earnest  in  taking  leave  of  her. 
Even  the  household  were  sorry  for  her  going,  and  the  servants  came 
nodding  and  curtseying  round  the  carriage  door.  As  Florence  looked  round 
on  the  kind  faces,  and  saw  among  them  those  of  Sir  Bamet  and  his  lady, 
and  of  Mr.  Toots,  who  was  chuckling  and  staring  at  her  from  a 
distance,  she  was  reminded  of  the  night  when  Paul  and  she  had  come 
from  Doctor  Blimber's :  and  when  the  carriage  drove  away,  her  face  was 
wet  with  tears. 

Sorrowful  tears,  but  tears  of  consolation,  too;  for  aU  the  softer 
memories  connected  with  the  dull  old  house  to  which  she  was  returning 
made  it  dear  to  her,  as  they  rose  up.  How  long  it  seemed  since  she  had 
wandered  through  the  silent  rooms :  since  she  had  last  crept,  softly  and 
afraid,  into  those  her  father  occupied :  since  she  had  felt  the  solemn  but  yet 
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flobtbbg  infliienee  of  tim  beloved  deftd  ia  eyery  aeiion  of  har  didljli&l 
This  aew  farewell  reminded  bar,  beaides,  of  her  parting  with  poor 
Walter :  of  his  looks  and  words  that  Bight :  and  of  the  graciouB  blending 
she  had  noticed  in  him,  of  tendeniMe  for  those  he  left  behind,  with 
oourage  and  high  spirit.  Hk  little  history  was  aasociated  with  i^  old 
boose  too,  and  gave  it  a  new  ckdm  and  hold  upon  her  heart. 

Even  Susan  Ni{^)er  softened  towarda  the  home  of  so  many  years,  as 
they  wisre  on  their  way  towards  it.  Gloomy  as  it  was,  and  ngid  justice 
as  she  rendered  to  its  gloom,  she  forgave  it  a  great  desL  "  I  shall  be 
gl^  t6  see  it  again,  I  don't  deny,  Miss,"  said  the  Nipper.  ''There  aint 
much  in  it  to  boast  of,  but  I  wouldn't  have  it  bvrnt  or  pulled  down, 
neither  1 " 

**  You'll  be  glad  to  go  through  the  old  rooms,  won't  you,  Susan?"  aaid 
Florence,  smilmg. 

"  Well  Miss,"  retumed  the  Nipper,  softaning  move  and  mfxe  towards 
the  house»  as  they  aj^roadied  it  near^,  "  I  wcm't  deny  bat  what  T  shall, 
though  I, shall  hate  'em  agidn,  to»aorrow»  very  likely." 

Florence  fedt  that,  fof  hit,  there  was  greater  peace  withiiL  it  than  dse^ 
where.  It  was  better  and  easier  to  keep  her  secret  shut  up  tJiere,  among 
the  tall  dark  walls,  than  to  oBxry  it  abroad  into  the  Hght,  and  try  to  hide 
it  iirom  a  crowd  of  happy  eyes.  It  was  better  to  pwrsne  the  study  of  her 
loving  heart,  alone,  ana  find  no  new  discouragements  in  loting  hearts 
about  her.  It  was  easier  to  hope,  and  pray,  ^aai  love  .(m»  all  unokredforv 
yet  with  0ofnstacncy  and  patience^  in  the  tranquil  sanctuary  of  such  remcm- 
Ixnnces :  akhough  it  mouldered,  rusted*  ana  decayed  about  her  :  than  in 
a  new  soene,  let  its  gaiety  be  what  it  would*  She  welcomed  bade  her  M. 
enchanted  dream  of  life,  and  longed  for  the  old  dark  door  to  dose  upon* 
her,  onoe  a^ain. 

Full  of  such  thoughts,  they  turned  into  the  long  «ad  sombre  street. 
Florence  was  not  on  that  side  of  the  carriage  which  was  nearest  to  her 
home,  and  as  the  distance  lessened  between  them  and  it,  she  looked  out 
of  her  window  for  the  cluldsen  over  the  way. 

She  was  thus  engaged,  when  an  exclamation  from  Susan  caused  her  to 
turn  quickly  round. 

"  Why  Graeious  me ! "  cried  Susan,  breathless,  "  where 's  our  house  I  " 

'*  Our  house  ! "  said  Florence. 

Susan,  drawing  in  her  head  from  the  window,  thrust  it  out  again,  drew 
it  in  again  as  the  carriage  8t<^ped,  and  stared  at  her  mistress  in  amazement. 

There  was  a  labyrinth  of  scaffolding  i-aised  aU  round  the  house,  from 
the  basement  to  the  roof.  Loads  oi  bricks  and  sUmes,  and  heaps  of 
mortar,  and  piles  of  wood,  blocked  up  half  the  width  and  length  c^  the 
broad  street  at  the  side.  Ladders  were  raised  against  the  waUs ;  labourers 
were  climbing  up  and  down ;  men  were  at  work  upon  the  steps  of  the 
scaffolding;  painters  and  decorators  were  busy  inside;  gref^  rolls  of 
ornamental  paper  were  being  delivered  from  a  cart  at  the  door;  an 
upholsterer's  waggon  also  stopped  the  way ;  no  furniture  was  to  be  seen 
through  the  gaping  and  broken  windows  in  any  of  the  rooms ;  nothing  but 
workman,  and  the  implements  of  their  several  tsades,  swarming  from  the 
kitchens  to  the  garrets.  Inside  and  outside  alike :  bricklayers,  painters^- 
carpenters,  masons :  hammer,  hod,  brush,  piekaxe,  saw,  and  trowdi :  all  at 
work  together,  in  friU  chcNrosl 
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EloroMse  deseended  from  the  ooadit  half  dbid>tiiig  if  i^  or  ooaldbe 

tlie  right  house,  until  she  recognised  Tov^aammf  wsUi  a  son-bunit  fkee» 
slanding  at  the  door  to  leoeive  her. 

"There  is  nothing  the  matter?"  iacpmed  Fhxmoe. 

"Oh no,  Miss." 

"  There  are  great  alterations  going  on." 
.  "  Yes»  Mi8t»  gr««t  aUemtioiis/'  said  Towlraaoa. 

Florence  passed  him  as  if  she  were  in  a  dream»  and  hwriedupHstain.  The 
gvish  light  was  m  the  h>ng-darkened  dimwing40oins,  and  thence  were  steps 
and  plaAfonna,  and  men  in  paper  cqps^  in  the  high  traces.  Her  au>tilier'8 
psetoie  was  gone  with  the  vest  of  the  moc^eahles^  and  on  the  mark  where  it 
had  been,  waa  scrawled  in  ehalk*  "  this  room  in  panel.  Green  and  gold." 
The  alaircaM  was  a  labjFrinth  of  posts  and  planks  like  the  outside  of  the 
lioii$e»  and  a  whole  Olympus  of  plumbers  iod  glaziers  was  reclining  in 
Tarioua  attitodes^  on  the  sl^Hght.  Her  own  room  was  not  yet  touched 
iriakm,  bat  these  wens  beans  and  boards  raised  against  it  widiout,  baulk- 
iag  the  d^li^.  She  went  np  swiftly  to  that  other  bed-room^  where  the 
lit^  bed  was ; '  and  a  dadc  giant  of  a  man  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouUi,  and 
his  head  tied  up  in  a  pocket-handkaroUef,  was  stating  in  at  the  window. 
.  It'  was  here  that  Sasaa  Nipper,  who  had  been  in  qneat  of  Florence, 
found  her,  and  said,  would  she  go  down  stairs  to  her  Pk^,  who  wished 
to^eak  to  hor. 

"At  home!  and  wishing  to  apeaktome!"  eried  Florence,  trembling. 

Busaai^  who  was  infinitely  more  distraught  than  Fknrenoe  herself,  re*> 
peated  her  errand ;  and  Elorenoe,  pale  and  i^gitated,  hurried  down  again* 
withoni  a  moment's  hesitation.  She  thought  upon  the  way  down,  would 
she  dare  to  Idss  him  ?  The  longing  of  her  heart  resolved  her,  and  she 
thought  she  would. 

"Bat  fiUher  might  have  heard  that  heart  beat,  when  it  came  into  iris  pre- 
sence.    One  instant*  and  it  would  have  beat  against  his  breast — 

But  he  was  not  dkme.  There  were  two  ladies  there ;  and  Florence  stopped. 
Siriving  so  hajrd  with  her  emotion,  that  if  her  brote  friend  Di  had  not 
burst  in  and  OYurwhelmed  her  with  his  caresses  as  a  welcome  home — at 
which  one  of  the  ladies  gare  a  little  scream,  and  that  diverted  her  atten*> 
tion  from  herself — she  would  hare  swooned  upon  the  floor. 

"  Flocenoe,"  said  her  flaiher,  putting  out  his  hand :  so  stiffly  that  it  held 
her  off :  "  how  do  you  do  ?  " 

Florence  todc  the  hand  between  her  own,  and  putting  it  timidly  to  her 
lips,  yielded  to  its  withdrawal.  It  touched  the  door  in  shutting  it,  with 
quite  as  much  endearment  as  it  bad  touched  her. 

What  dog  is  that  ?  "  said  Mr.  Dombey,  displeased. 

It  is  a  dog,  papa from  Brighton." 

Well  1 "  said  Mr.  Dombey ;  and  a  doud  passed  orer  his  faoe,  far  he 
understood  her. 

**  He  is  very  good-tempered,"  said  Florence,  addressing  herself  with  her 
uatmral  grace  and  sweetness  to  the  two  lady  sllangers.  ^'  He  is  only  glad 
to  see  me.    Pri^  forgiye  him." 

She  saw  in  the  ^nce  they  interchanged,  that  the  ladj  who  had 
screamed,  and  who  was  seated,  was  old;  and  that  the  other  lady,  who  stood 
near  her  papa,  was  very  beautiful,  and  of  an  elegant  figure. 
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'*Mrs.  Skewton,"  said  her  father,  turning  to  the  first,  and  holding  out 
his  hand,  "  this  is  my  daughter  Florence." 

"  Charming,  I  am  sure,"  observed  the  lady,  putting  up  her  glass.  "  So 
natural  I     My  darling  Florence,  you  must  loss  me,  if  you  please." 

Florence  having  done  so,  turned  towards  the  other  lady,  by  whom  her 
father  stood  waiting. 

"  Edith,"  said  Mr?  Dombey,  *'  this  is  my  daughter  Florence.  Florence, 
this  lady  will  soon  be  your  mama." 

Florence  started,  and  looked  up  at  the  beautiful  face  in  a  conflict  of 
emotions^  among  which  the  tears  that  name  awakened,  struggled  for  a 
moment  with  surprise,  interest,  admirationj  and  an  indefinable  sort  of 
fear.  Then  she  cried  out,  "  Oh,  papa,  may  you  be  happy  1  may  you  be 
very,  very  happy  all  your  life  I "  and  then  fell  weeping  on  the  lady's  bosom. 
There  was  a  short  silence.  The  beautifdl  lady,  who  at  first  had 
seemed  to  hesitate  whether  or  no  she  should  advance  to  Florence,  held 
her  to  her  breast,  and  pressed  the  hand  with  which  she  clasped  her,  dose' 
about  her  waist,  as  if  to  reassure  and  comfort  her.  Not  one  word  passed 
the  lady's  lips.  She  bent  her  head  down  over  Florence,  and  she  kissed 
her  on  the  cheek,  but  she  said  no  word. 

"  Shall  we  go  on  through  the  rooms,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  '*  and  see  how 
OUT  workmen  are  doing?     Pray  allow  me,  my  dear  madm." 

He  said  this,  in  offering  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Skewton,  who  had  been  look- 
ing at  Florence  through  her  glass,  as  though  picturing  to  herself  what  she 
might  be  made,  by  the  infusion — ^from  her  own  copious  storehouse,  no 
doubt — of  a  little  more  Heart  and  Nature.  Florence  was  still  sobbing 
on  the  lady's  breast,  and  holding  to  her,  when  Mr.  Dombey  was  heard  to 
say  from  the  Conservatory : 

"  Let  us  ask  Edith.    Dear  me,  where  is  she  ?  " 
"  Edith,  my  dear ! "  cried  Mrs.  Skewton,  "  where  are  you  ?  Looking  for 
Mr.  Dombey  somewhere,  llmow.    We  are  here,  my  love." 

The  beautiful  lady  released  ho:  hold  of  Florence,  and  pressing  her  lips 
onoe  moi^  upon  her  face,  withdrew  hurriedly,  and  joined  them.  Flogrence 
remained  standing  in  the  same  place :  happy,  sorry,  joyful,  and  in  tears, 
she  knew  not  how,  or  how  long,  but  all  at  once :  when  her  new  Mama 
came  back,  and  took  her  in  her  arms  again. 

"Florence,"  said  the  lady,  hurriedly,  and  looking  into  her  face  with 
great  earnestness.     "  You  will  not  begm  by  hating  me  P  " 

"By  hating  you.  Mama  I"  cried  Florence,  winding  her  arm  round  her 
neck,  and  returning  the  look. 

"Hush!  Begin  by  thinking  well  of  me,"  said  the  beautiful  lady. 
"  Begin  by  believing  that  I  will  try  to  make  you  happy,  and  that  I  am 
prepared  to  love  you,  Florence.  Good  bye.  We  shall  meet  again,  soon. 
Good  bye  I    Don't  stay  here,  now." 

Again  she  pressed  her  to  her  breast — she  had  spoken  in  a  rapid  manner, 
but  firmly — and  Florence  saw  her  rejoin  them  in  the  other  room. 

And  now  Florence  began  tb  hope  that  she  would  learn,  from  her  new  and 
beautiful  Mama,  how  to  gain  her  father's  love ;  and  in  her  sleep  that  night, 
in  her  lost  old  home,  her  own  Mama  smiled  radiantly  upon  the  hope,  and 
blessed  it.    Dreaming  Florence ! 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

TH£  OPENINO  OF  THE  BTES  OF  HBS.  CHIOK. 

Miss  Tox,  all  unconscious  of  any  such  rare  appearances  in  connexion 
witli  Mr.  Dombey*8  house,  as  scaffoldings  and  ladders,  and  men  with  their 
heads  tied  up  in  pocket-handkerchiefs,  glaring  in  at  the  windows  like 
jiying  genii  or  strange  birds, — having  breakfasted  one  morning  at  about  this 
«ventful  period  of  time,  on  her  customary  viands ;  to  wit,  one  French 
ToU  rasped,  one  egg  new  laid  (or  warranted  to  be),  and  one  little  pot  of 
tea,  wherein  was  infused  one  little  silver  scoop-full  of  that  herb  on  behalf 
of  Miss  Tox,  and  one  little  silver  scoop-full  on  behalf  of  the  teapot — a 
flight  of  fancy  in  which  good  housekeepers  delight ;  went  up  stairs  to  set 
forth  the  bird  waltz  on  the  harpsichord,  to  water  and  arrange  the  plants, 
to  dust  the  nick-nacks,  and,  according  to  her  daily  custom,  to  make  her 
little  drawing-room  the  garland  of  Princess's  Place. 

Miss  Tox  endued  herself  with  the  pair  of  ancient  gloves,  like  dead  leaves, 
in  which  she  was  accustomed  to  peiform  these  avocations — ^hidden  from 
human  sight  at  other  times  in  a  table  drawer — and  went  methodically  to 
work ;  beginning  with  the  bird  waltz ;  passing,  by  a  natural  association 
of  ideas,  to  her  bird — ^a  very  high-shouldered  canary,  stricken  in  years, 
«nd  much  rumpled,  but  a  piercing  singer,  as  Princess's  Place  well  knew ; 
taking,  next  in  order,  the  uttle  china  ornaments,  paper  fly-cages,  and  so 
forth ;  and  coming  round,  in  good  time,  to  the  plants,  which  generally 
required  to  be  snipped  here  and  there  with  a  pair  of  sdssors,  for  some 
botanical  reason  that  was  very  powerful  with  Miss  Tox. 

Miss  Tox  was  slow  in  coming  to  the  plants,  this  morning.  The  weather 
inras  warm,  the  wind  southerly ;  and  there  was  a  sigh  of  the  summer  time 
in  Princess's  Place,  that  turned  Miss  Tox's  thoughts  upon  the  country. 
The  pot-boy  attached  to  the  Princess's  Arms  had  come  out  with  a  can 
and  trickled  water,  in  a  flowing  pattern,  all  over  Princess's  Place,  and  it 
gave  the  weedy  ground  a  fresh  scent — quite  a  growing  scent,  IVIiss  Tox 
said.  There  was  a  tiny  bUnk  of  sun  peeping  in  from  the  great  street 
round  the  comer,  and  the  smoky  sparrows  hopped  over  it  and  back  again, 
brightening  as  they  passed :  or  bathed  in  it,  like  a  stream,  and  became 
glorified  sparrows,  unconnected  with  chimneys.  Legends  in  praise  of 
Oinger  Beer,  with  pictorial  representations  of  thirsty  customers  submerged 
in  the  effervesence,  or  stunned  by  the  flying  corks,  were  conspicuous  in  the 
"window  of  the  Princess's  Arms.  They  were  making  late  hay,  somewhere  out 
of  town ;  and  though  the  fragrance  had  a  long  way  to  come,  and  many 
counter  fragrances  to  contend  with  among  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  (may 
God  reward  the  worthy  gentlemen  who  stickle  for  the  Plague  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  do  their  little  best  to  keep  those 
dwellings  miserable!),  yet  it  was  wafted  faintly  into  Princess's  Place, 
whispering  of  Nature  and  her  wholesome  air,  as  such  things  will,  even 
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unto  prisoners  and  captives,  and  those  who  are  desolate  and  oppressed, 
in  very  spite  of  aldermen  and  knights  to  boot :  at  whose  sage  nod — ^and 
hoVr  they  nod  ! — the  rolling  world  stands  still  1 

Miss  Tox  sat  down  upon  the  window-seat,  and  thought  of  her  good  papa 
deceased — Mr.  Tox,  of  the  Customs  Department  of  the  public  service ;  and 
of  her  childhood,  passed  at  a  seaport,  among  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cold  tar,  and  some  rusticity.  She  Ml  into  a  softened  remembrance  of 
meadows,  in  old  time,  gleaming  with  buttercups,  like  so  many  inverted 
firmaments  of  golden  stars ;  and  how  she  had  mad«  chains  of  dandelion- 
stalks  for  youthful  vowers  of  eternal  constancy,  dressed  chiefiy  in  nankeen ; 
and  how  soon  those  fetters  had  withered  and  broken. 

Sitting  on  the  window-seat,  and  looking  out  upon  the  sparrows  and  the 
blink  of  sun,  Miss  Tox  thought  likewise  of  her  good  mama  deceased — 
sister  to  the  owner  of  the  powdered  head  and  pigtail — of  her  virtues  and 
Iier  rheumatism.  And  when  a  man  with  bulgy  legs,  and  a  rough  voice,  and 
a  heavy  basket  on  his  head  that  crushed  his  hat  into  a  mere  black  muffin, 
came  crying  flowers  down  Princess's  Place,  making  his  timid  little  roots 
of  daisies  shudder  in  the  vibration  of  every  yell  he  gave,  as  though  he  had 
been  an  ogre,  hawking  little  children,  summer  recollections  were  so 
strong  upon  Miss  Tox,  that  she  shook  her  head,  and  murmured  she 
would  be  comparatively  old  before  she  knew  it — ^which  seemed  likely. 

In  her  pensive  mood,  Miss  Tox's  thoughts  went  wandering  on  Mr. 
Dombey's  track ;  probably  because  the  Major  had  returned  home  to  his 
lodgings  opposite,  and  had  just  bowed  to  her  iirom  his  window.  What 
other  reason  could  Miss  Tox  have  for  connecting  Mr.  Dombey  with  her 
summer  days  and  dandelion  fetters  ?  Was  he  more  cheerful  ?  thought  Miss 
Tox.  Was  he  reconciled  to  the  decrees  of  fate  ?  Would  he  ever  marry 
again ;  and  if  yes,  whom  ?    What  sort  of  person  now  1 

A  flush — ^it  was  warm  weather — overspread  Miss  Tox's  face,  as,  while 
entertaining  these  meditations,  she  turned  her  head,  and  was  surprised  by 
the  reflection  of  her  thoughtful  image  in  the  chimney -glass.  Another  flush 
succeeded  when  she  saw  a  little  carriage  drive  into  Princess's  Place,  and 
make  straight  for  her  own  door.  Miss  Tox  arose,  took  up  her  scissors 
hastily,  and  so  coming,  at  last,  to  the  plants,  was  very  busy  with  them 
when  Mrs.  Chick  entered  the  room. 

"  How  is  my  sweetest  friend !  "  exclaimed  ]Miss  Tox,  with  open  aims. 

A  little  stateliness  was  mingled  with  Miss  Tox's  sweetest  friend's 
demeanour,  but  she  kissed  Miss  Tox,  and  said,  "  Lucretia,  thank  you,  I 
am  pretty  well.     I  hope  you  are  the  same.     Hem !" 

Mrs.  Chick  was  labouring  under  a  peculiar  little  monosyllabic  cough; 
a  sort  of  primer,  or  easy  introduction  to  the  art  of  cougliing. 

"  You  call  very  early,  and  how  kind  that  is,  my  dear !  '*  pursued  Miss 
Tox.     "  Now,  have  you  breakfasted  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  Lucretia,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  "  I  have.  I  took  an  early 
breakfast " — the  good  lady  seemed  curious  on  the  subject  of  Princess's 
Place,  and  looked  all  round  it  as  she  spoke,  "  with  my  brother,  who  has 
come  home." 

"  He  is  better,  I  trust,  my  love,"  faltered  Miss  Tox. 
He  is  greatly  better,  thank  you.     Hem  1 " 
My  dear  Louisa  must  be  careful  of  that  cough,"  remarked  Miss  Tox. 
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"  It 's  uotbing,"  retvurxied.  Mrs.  Gfaiek.  "  It  's  mexefy  change  of 
weather.    We  niiui  expect  chaBge." 

"  Of  weather  ?  "  asked  Miss  Tox,  in  her  simplicity. 

''  Of  everything/'  retumfid  Mrs.  Chiok.  "  0£  eoxam  we  m\uL  It 's 
a  world  of  dbaage.  Ai^  one  would  smrpiris&me  T«ary  nadi,  Luoelia,  aad 
wonM  greatfy  alter  my  opiaxioiL  ol  their  lindastandmg,  if  ^ey  attempted 
to  oontradiot  or  erade  what  is  so  perfectly  evident.  Qunge ! "  eadaimed 
Mrs.  Chick,  with  severe  philosophy.  "  Why,  my  gracious  jm,  yihai  is 
there  that  does  not  ehange  1  even  the  siUEwnrm,  whi»  I  am  awe  mdght  be 
aiq^poaed  not  to  trouble  itself  afaout  such  auh^'aets,  dkaogea  into  afl  torts  of 
uneaqpeeted  thtnga  eontinually." 

''  My  Louisa*''  said  the  nild  Miss  Tox,  ^  ia  ever  haapjpy  m  her 
illastrations." 

'^  You  are  so  kind,  Luaretia,"  returned  Mm.  Chiek,  a  little  softened, 
'<  aa  to  aay  so,  and  to  Idiink  so,  I  believe.  I  hope  neitker  of  ua  may  ever 
have  any  oauae  to  lessen  our  opinion  of  the  oth^,  Imcretia." 

"  I  amaoie  of  it,"  rstumed  MisB  Tox* 

Mrs.  Chick  coughed  as  before,  and  drew  lines  on  the  carpet  wiftli  the 
ivQory  end  of  bar  parasoL  Mias  Tox,  who  had  experienee  of  her  iur  iriend, 
and  knew  that  under  the  pressure  of  any  slight  fatigue  or  vexation  she  was 
prone  to  a  discursive  kind  of  iintabilzty,  availed  iMKself  of  the  pauae,  to 
change  the  subjeoL 

*'  F^dnn  me,  my  dear  Loniaa,"  said  Miss  Tox,  "  but  have  I  caught 
sight  of  the  manly  form  of  Mr.  Chick  in  the  carriage  ?  " 

"  He  is  there,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  **  but  pray  leave  him  theise.  He  has 
bia  newq[Hipei;  and  woidd  be  quite  contented  for  the  next  two  hours. 
Qo  on  with  your  flowers,  Lucretia,  and  allow  me  to  sit  here  and  nest." 

<<  My  Lomaa  knows,"  observed  Miss  Tox,  "  that  between  friends  like 
ourselves,  any  approach  to  ceremony  would  be  out  of  the  questian. 
Th»efore  — "  Therefore  Miss  Tox  finished  the  sentence,  not  in  words 
but  action;  and  putting  an  her  gloves  again,  which 'she  had  taken  ofF, 
and  arming  herself  once  more  with  her  scissors,  began  to  snip  and  dip 
among  the  leaves  with  microscopic  industry. 

"  Florence  has  returned  home  also,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  after  sitting 
silent  for  some  time,  with  her  head  on  one  side,  and  her  parasol  sketching 
on  the  floor ;  '*  and  really  Florence  is  a  great  deal  too  old  now,  to  oontinue 
to  lead  that  solitary  life  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed.  Of  course 
she  is.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  I  should  have  very  little 
respect,  indeed,  for  anybody  who  could  advocate  a  different  opinion. 
Whatever  my  wishes  might  be,  I  could  not  respect  them.  .  We  cannot 
command  oui  feelings  to  such  an  extent  as  that." 

Misa  Tox  assented,  without  beiog  particular  as  to  the  intelligibility  of 
the  proposition. 

"  If  she  'a  a  strange  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  "  and  if  my  brother  Paul 
cannot  fed  perfectly  comfDrtable  in  her.  society,  after  all  the  sad  things 
that  have  happened,  and  all  the  terrible  disappointments' that  have  been 
undergone,  then,  what  is  the  reply?  That  he  must  make  an  effort. 
That  he  is  bound  to  make  an  effort.  We  have  always  been  a  family 
xemarkable  for  effort.  Paul  is  at  the  head  of  the  family;  almost  the  only 
representative  of  it  left — for  what  am  I L    J  am  of  no  consequence — " 

u2 
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"  My  dearest  loTe,"  remonstrated  Miss  Tox. 

Mrs.  Chick  dried  her  eyes,  which  were,  for  the  moment,  overfiowiiig; 
and  proceeded : 

**  And  consequently  he  is  more  than,  eyer  bound  to  make  an  effort. 
And  though  his  haying  done  so,  comes  upon  me  with  a  sort  of  shock — 
for  mine  is  a  yery  weak  and  foolish  nature;  which  is  anything  but  a 
blessing  I  am  sure;  I  often  wish  my  heart  was  a  marble  slab,  or  a 
paving  stone— " 

"  My  sweet  Louisa,"  remonstrated  Miss  Tox,  again. 

*'  Still,  it  is  a  triumph  to  me  to  know  that  he  is  so  true  to  himsdf,  and 
to  his  name  of  Dombey ;  although,  of  course,  I  always  knew  he  would  be. 
I  only  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  after  a  pause,  ''  that  she  may  be  worthy 
of  the  name  too." 

Miss  Tox  fiUid  a  little  green  watering-pot  from  a  jug,  and  hf^pening 
to  look  up  when  she  had  done  so,  was  so  surprised  by  the  amount  of 
expression  Mrs.  Chick  had  conveyed  into  her  moe,  and  was  bestowing 
upon  her,  that  she  put  the  little  watering-pot  on  the  table  for  the  present, 
and  sat  down  near  it. 

''  My  dear  Louisa,"  said  Miss  Tox,  "  will  it  be  the  least  satisfaction  to 
you,  if  I  venture  to  observe  in  reference  to  that  remark,  that  I,  as  a 
humble  indiridual,  think  your  sweet  niece  in  every  way  most  promising  P" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Lucretia  P  "  returned  Mrs.  Chick,  with  increased 
stateliness  of  manner.  "To  what  remark  of  mine,  my  dear,  do  you 
refer?" 

Her  being  worthy  of  her  name,  my  love,"  replied  Miss  Tox. 
If,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  with  solemn  patience,  "  I  have  not  expressed 
myself  with  clearness,  Lucretia,  the  fault  of  course  is  mine.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  reason  why  I  should  express  myself  at  all,  except  the  inti- 
macy that  has  subsisted  between  us,  and  which  I  very  much  hope,  Lucretia 
— confidently  hope — nothing  will  occur  to  disturb.  Because,  why  should 
I  do  anything  else  P  There  is  no  reason ;  it  would  be  absurd.  But  I 
wish  to  express  myself  clearly,  Lucretia ;  and  therefore  to  go  back  to 
that  remark,  I  must  beg  to  say  that  it  was  not  intended  to  relate  to 
Florence,  in  any  way." 

*'  Indeed  1 "  returned  Miss  Tox. 

''No,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  shortly  and  decisively. 

"  Pardon  jpe,  my  dear,"  rejoined  her  meek  friend ;  "  but  I  cannot 
have  understood  it.     I  fear  I  am  dull." 

Mrs.  Chick  looked  round  the  room,  and  over  the  way ;  at  the  plants,  at 
the  bird,  at  the  watering-pot,  at  almost  everything  witluu  view,  except 
Miss  Tox ;  and  finally  dropping  her  glance  upon  Miss  Tox,  for  a  moment, 
on  its  way  to  the  ground,  said,  looking  meanwhile  with  elevated  eyebrows 
at  the  carpet : 

"  When  I  speak,  Lucretia,  of  her  being  worthy  of  the  name,  I  speak  of 
my  brother  Paul's  second  wife.  I  believe  I  have  already  said,  in  effect, 
if  not  in  the  very  words  I  now  use,  that  it  is  his  intention  to  marry  a 
second  wife." 

Miss  Tox  left  her  seat  in  a  hurry,  and  returned  to  her  plants ;  clipping 
among  the  stems  and  leaves,  with  as  little  favour  as  a  barber  working 
at  80  many  pauper  heads  of  hair. 
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"  Whether  she  will  be  Ailly  sensible  of  the  distinction  conferred  upon 
her"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  in  a  lofty  tone,  "  is  quite  another  question.  I  hope 
she  may  be.  We  are  bound  to  think  well  of  one  another  in  this  world, 
and  I  hope  she  may  be.  I  have  not  been  advised  with  myself.  If  I  had 
been  advised  with,  I  have  no  doubt  my  advice  would  have  been  cavalierly 
received,  and  therefore  it  is  infinitely  better  as  it  is.     I  much  prefer  it, 

IS. 

Miss  Tox,  with  head  bent  down,  still  clipped  among  the  plants.  Mrs. 
Chick,  with  energetic  shakings  of  her  own  head  from  time  to  time,  con« 
tinned  to  hold  forth,  as  if  in  defiance  of  somebody. 

"  If  my  brother  Paul  had  consulted  with  me,  which  he  sometimes  does 
— or  rather,  sometimes  used  to  do ;  for  he  will  naturally  do  that  no  more 
now,  and  this  is  a  drcumsteuice  which  I  regard  as  a  relief  from  responsi- 
bility," said  Mrs.  Chick,  hysterically,  "  for  I  thank  Heaven  I  am  not 
jealous — "  here  Mrs.  Chick  again  shed  tears  :  "  if  my  brother  Paul  had 
come  to  me,  and  had  said,  '  Louisa,  what  kind  of  qualities  would  you 
advise  me  to  look  out  for,  in  a  wife? '  i  should  certainly  have  answered, 
*  Paul,  you  must  have  family,  you  must  have  beauty,  you  must  have  dig- 
nity, you  must  have  connexion.'  Those  are  the  words  I  should  have  used. 
You  might  have  led  me  to  the  block  immediately  afterwards,"  said  Mrs. 
Chick,  as  if  that  consequence  were  highly  probable,  "  but  I  should  have 
used  them.  I  should  have  said,  'Paul!  You  to  marry  a  second  time 
without  haaly  1  You  to  marry  without  beauty !  You  to  marry  without 
dignity !  You  to  marry  without  connexion  1  There  is  nobody  in  the 
world,  not  mad,  who  coidd  dream  of  daring  to  entrain  such  a  prepos* 
terous  idea ! ' " 

Miss  Tox  stopped  clipping ;  and  with  her  head  among  the  plants, 
listened  attentively.  Perhaps  Miss  Tox  thought  there  was  hope  in  this 
exordium,  and  the  warmth  of  Mrs.  Chick. 

'*  I  should  have  adopted  this  course  of  argument/'  pursued  the  discreet 
lady,  "because  I  trust  I  am  not  a  fool.  I  make  no  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered a  person  of  superior  intellect — ^though  I  believe  some  people  have 
been  extraordinary  enough  to  consider  me  so ;  one  so  little  humoured 
as  I  am,  would  very  soon  be  disabused  of  any  such  notion ;  but  I  trust  I 
am  not  a  downright  fool.  And  to  tell  me,"  said  Mrs.  Chick  with  ineffable 
disdain,  "that  my  brother  Paid  Dombey  could  ever  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  uniting  himself  to  anybody  —  I  don't  care  who" — she 
was  more  sharp  and  emphatic  in  that  short  clause  than  in  any  other  part 
of  her  discourse — "not  possessing  these  requisites,  would  be  to  insult 
what  understanding  I  have  got,  as  much  as  if  I  was  to  be  told  that  I  was 
bom  and  bred  an  elephant,  which  I  tnay  be  told  next,"  said  Mrs.  Chick, 
with  resignation.    "  It  wouldn't  surprise  me  at  all    I  expect  it." 

In  the  moment's  silence  that  ensued,  Miss  Tox's  scissors  gave  a  feeble 
dip  or  two;  but  Miss  Tox's  face  was  still  invisible,  and  Miss  Tox's 
morning  gown  was  agitated.  Mrs.  Chick  looked  sideways  at  her,  through 
the  intmening  plants ;  and  went  on  to  say,  in  a  tone  of  bland  conviction, 
and  as  one  dwelling  on  a  point  of  fact  that  hardly  required  to  be  stated : 

"Therefore,  of  course  my  brother  Paul  has  done  what  was  to  be 
expected  of  him,  and  what  anybody  might  have  foreseen  he  would  do,  if 
he  entered  the  marriage  state  again.  I  confess  it  takes  me  rather  by 
surprise,  however  gratifying ;  because  when  Paul  went  out  of  town  I  had 
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no  idea  at  all  thai  he  vroxM  farm  any  attachment  out  of  town,  and  he 
certaiidy  had  no  attachment  wh^  he  left  here.  However,  it  seems  to  be 
extremely  desirable  in  every  point  of  view.  I  have  no  doubt  the  mother 
is  a  meet  genteel  and  elegant  creature,  and  I  have  no  right  whatever  to 
dispute  the  policy  of  her  living  with  them :  which  is  Paul's  affair,  not 
mine — and  as  to  Paul's  choice,  herself,  I  have  oidy  seen  her  picture  yet, 
but  that  is  beautiful  indeed.  Her  name  is  beautiful  too,"  said  Mrs.  Chick, 
shaking  her  head  with  energy,  and  arranging  herself  in  her  chair ;  '*  Edith 
is  at  once  uncomnkon,  as  it  strikes  me,  and  distinguished.  Consequently, 
Lucretia,  I  have  no  doubt  you  wiU  be  haj^y  to  hear  that  the  marriage  i» 
to  take  place  immedktdy — of  course,  you  will:"  great  emphasis  again: 
"  and  that  you  are  delighted  with  this  change  in  the  condition  of  my 
brother^  who  has  shown  you  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  attention  at  various 
times." 

Miss  ToK  made  no  verbal  answer,  but  took  up  the  little  watering-pot 
with  a  trembling  hand,  and  looked  vacantly  round  as  if  considering  what 
article  of  furniture  would  be  improved  by  the  contents.  The  room  door 
opening  at  this  crisis  of  Miss  Tox's  feelings,  she  started,  laughed  aloud, 
and  feU  into  the  arms  of  the  person  entering  ;  happily  insensible  alike  of 
Mrs.  Chick's  indignant  countenance,  aiid  of  the  Major  at  his  window  over 
the  way,  who  had  his  doufole-barreUed  eye-glass  in  full  action,  and  whose 
face  and  figure  were  dilated  with  Mephistophelean  joy. 

Not  so  the  expatriated  Native,  amazed  supporter  of  Miss  Tox's  swoon- 
ing form,  who,  coming  straight  up  stairs,  with  a  polite  inquiry  toudung* 
Mks  Tox's  health  (in  exact  pursuance  of  the  Major's  malicious  instruc- 
tions), had  accidentally  arrived  in  the  very  nick  of  time  to  catch  the  deli- 
cate burden  in  his  arms,  and  to  receive  the  contents  of  the  little  watering- 
pot  in  his  shoe ;  both  of  which  circumstances,  coupled  with  his  conscious- 
ness of  being  closely  watched  by  the  wrathfol  Major,  who  had  threatened  the 
usual  penalty  in  regard  of  every  bone  in  his  skin  in  case  of  any  failure, 
combined  to  render  him  a  moving  speotade  of  mental  and  bodily  distress. 

For  some  moments,  this  afBicted  foreigner  remained  clasping  Miss  Tox 
to  his  heart,  with  an  energy  of  action  in  remarkable  opposition  to  his 
disconcerted  face,  while  that  poor  lady  trickled  slowly  dovm  upon  him  the 
rery  last  sprinklings  of  the  little  watering-pot,  as  if  he  were  a  delicate 
exotic  (which  indeed  he  was),  and  might  be  almost  expected  to  blow  while 
the  gentle  rain  descended.  Mrs.  Chick,  at  length  recovering  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  to  interpose,  commanded  him  to  drop  Miss  Tox  upon 
the  sofa  and  withdraw ;  and  the  exile  promptly  obeying,  she  applied  herself 
to  promote  Miss  Tox's  recovery. 

But  none  of  that  gentle  concern  which  usually  characterises  the  daugh- 
ters of  Eve  in  their  tending  of  each  other ;  none  of  that  freemasonry  in 
fainting,  by  which  they  are  generally  bound  together  in  a  mysterious  bond 
of  sisterhood ;  was  visible  in  Mrs.  Chick's  demeanour.  Bather  like  the 
executioner  who  restores  the  victim  to  sensation  previous  to  proceeding 
with  the  torture  (or  was  wont  to  do  so,  in  the  good  old  times  "for  which 
all  true  men  wear  perpetual  mourning),  did  Mrs.  Chick  administer  the 
smelling-bottle,  the  slapping  on  the  hands,  the  dashing  of  cold  water  on 
the  face,  and  the  other  proved  remedies.  And  when,  at  length,  Miss  Tox 
opened  her  eyes,  and  gradually  became  restored  to  animation  and  con- 
sciousness, Mrs.  Chick  drew  off  as  from  a  criminal,  and  reversing  the  pre- 
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cedent  of  the  murdered  king  of  Denmark,  regarded  her  more  in  anger  than 
in  sorrow. 

"  Lucretia !  "  said  Mrs.  Chick.  "  I  will  not  attempt  to  disguise  what 
I  feel.  My  eyes  are  opened,  all  at  once.  I  wouldn't  have  believed  this, 
if  a  Saint  had  told  it  to  me." 

"  I  am  foolish  to  give  way  to  faintness,"  Miss  Tox  faltered.  "  I  shall 
be  better  presently." 

"  You  vnll  be  better  presently,  Lucretia  1 "  repeated  Mrs.  Chick,  with 
exceeding  scorn.  '*Do  you  suppose  I  am  blind?  Do  you  imagine  I  am 
in  my  second  childhood  ?    No,  Lucretia !     I  am  obliged  to  you !  " 

Miss  Tox  directed  an  imploring,  helpless  kind  of  look  towards  her 
friend,  and  put  her  handkerchief  before  her  face. 

"  If  any  one  had  told  me  this  yesterday,"  said  Mrs.  Chick  with  majesty, 
"  or  even  half-an-hour  ago,  I  should  have  been  tempted,  I  almost  bedieve, 
to  strike  them  to  the  earth.  Lucretia  Tox,  my  eyes  are  opened  to  you  all 
at  once.  The  scales : "  here  Mrs.  Chick  cast  down  an  imaginary  pair, 
such  as  are  commonly  used  in  grocer's  shops  :  "  have  fallen  from  my 
sight.  The  blindness  of  my  confidence  is  past,  Lucretia.  It  has  been 
abused  and  played  upon,  and  evasion  is  quite  out  of  the  question  now,  I 
assure  you." 

"  Oh !  to  what  do  you  allude  so  cruelly,  my  love  ?  "  asked  Miss  Tox, 
through  her  tears. 

"  Lucretia,"  said  Mrs.  Chick, "  ask  your  own  heart.  I  must  entyeat  you 
not  to  address  me  by  any  such  familiar  term  as  you  have  just  used,  if  you 
please.     I  have  some  self-respect  left,  though  you  may  think  otherwise." 

"  Oh,  Louisa !  "  cried  Miss  Tox.  "  How  can  you  speak  to  me  like  that  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  speak  to  you  like  that  ?  "  retorted  Mrs.  Chick,  who,  in 
default  of  having  any  particular  argument  to  sustain  herself  upon,  relied 
principally  on  such  repetitions  for  her  most  withering  eflfects.  "  Like 
that !     You  may  well  say  like  that,  indeed  1 " 

Miss  Tox  sobbed  pitifully. 

"  The  idea !  "  said  Mrs.  Chick,  *'  of  your  having  basked  at  my  brother's 
fireside,  Uke  a  serpent,  and  wound  yourself,  through  me,  almost  into  his 
confidence,  Lucretia,  that  you  might,  in  secret,  entertain  designs  upon  him, 
and  dare  to  aspire  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  his  uniting  himself  to 
ywt !  Why,  it  is  an  idea,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  with  sarcastic  dignity,  "  the 
absurdity  of  which  almost  relieves  its  treachery." 

"Pray,  Louisa,"  urged  Miss  Tox,  "do  not  say  such  dreadful  things." 

"  Dreadful  things !  "  repeated  Mrs.  Chick.  "  Dreadful  things !  Is  it 
not  a  fact,  Lucretia,  that  you  have  just  now  been  unable  to  command  your 
feelings  even  before  me,  whose  eyes  you  had  so  completely  closed  ?  " 

"  I  have  made  no  complaint,"  sobbed  Miss  Tox.  "  I  have  said  nothing. 
If  I  have  been  a  little  overpowered  by  your  news,  Louisa,  and  have  ever 
had  any  lingering  thought  that  Mr.  Dombey  was  inclined  to  be  particular 
towards  me,  surely  yov,  will  not  condemn  me." 

"  She  is  going  to  say,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  addressing  herself  to  the  whole 
of  the  furniture,  in  a  comprehensive  glance  of  resignation  and  appeal, 
"  She  is  going  to  say — I  know  it — that  I  have  encouraged  her !  " 

"  I  don't  wish  to  exchange  reproaches,  dear  Louisa,"  sobbed  Miss  Tox 
"Nor  do  I  wish  to  complain.     But,  in  my  own  defence — " 

"  Yes,"  cried  Mrs.  Chick,  looking  round  the  room  with  a  prophetic 
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smile,  "  that's  what  she's  going  to  say.  I  knew  it.  You  had  better  saj 
it.  Say  it  openly !  Be  open,  Lucretia  Tox,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  witL 
desperate  sternness,  ''  whatever  you  are." 

"  In  my  own  defence,"  faltered  Miss  Tox,  "  and  only  in  my  own 
defence  against  yonr  unkind  words,  my  dear  Louisa,  I  would  merely  ask  you 
if  you  haven't  often  favoured  such  a  fancy,  and  even  said  it  might  happen, 
for  anything  we  could  tell  P  " 

"  There  is  a  point,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  rising,  not  as  if  she  were  going  to 
stop  at  the  floor,  but  as  if  she  were  about  to  soar  up,  high,  into  her  native 
skies,  "  beyond  which  endurance  becomes  ridiculous,  if  not  culpable.  I 
can  bear  much ;  but  not  too  much.  What  spell  was  on  me  when  I  came 
into  this  house  this  day,  I  don't  know ;  but  I  had  a  presentiment — a  dark 
presentiment,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  with  a  shiver,  "that  something  was 
going  to  happen.  Well  may  I  have  had  that  foreboding,  Lucretia,  when  my 
confidence  ot  many  years  is  destroyed  in  an  instant,  when  my  eyes  are 
opened  all  at  once,  and  when  I  find  you  revealed  in  your  true  colours. 
Lucretia,  I  have  been  mistaken  ia  you.  It  is  better  for  us  both  that  this 
subject  should  end  here.  I  wish  you  well,  and  I  shall  ever  wish  you 
well.  But,  as  an  individual  who  desires  to  be  true  to  herself  in  her  own 
poor  position,  whatever  that  position  may  be,  or  may  not  be — and  as  the 
sister  of  my  brother — and  as  the  sister-m-law  of  my  brother's  wife — and 
as  a  connexion  by  marriage  of  my  brother's  wife's  mother — may  I  be 
permitted  to  add,  as  a  Dombey  P — I  can  wish  you  nothing  else  but  good 
morning." 

These  words,  delivered  with  cutting  suavity,  tempered  and  chastened 
by  a  lofly  air  of  moral  rectitude,  carried  the  speaker  to  the  door.  There 
she  inclined  her  head  in  a  ghostly  and  statue-like  manner,  and  so  withdrew 
to  her  carriage,  to  seek  comfort  and  consolation  in  the  arms  of  Mr.  Chick» 
her  lord. 

Figuratively  speaking,  that  is  to  say ;  for  the  arms  of  Mr.  Chick  were 
full  of  his  newspaper.  Neither  did  that  gentleman  address  lus  eyes 
towards  his  wife  otherwise  than  by  stealth.  Neither  did  he  offer  any 
consolation  whatever.  In  short,  he  sat  reading,  and  humming  fag  ends 
of  tunes,  and  sometimes  glancing  furtively  at  her  without  delivering 
himself  of  a  word,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Chick  sat  swelling  and  bridling,  and  tossing  Her 
head,  as  if  she  were  still  repeating  that  solemn  formida  of  farewell  to 
Lucretia  Tox.  At  length,  she  said  aloud, '  Oh  the  extent  to  which  her 
eyes  had  been  opened  that  day ! ' 

"  To  which  your  eyes  have  been  opened,  my  dear !  "  repeated  Mr.  Chick. 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  to  me !  "  said  Mrs.  Chick.  "  If  you  can  bear  to  see 
me  in  this  state,  and  not  ask  me  what  the  matter  is,  you  had  bett^  hold 
your  tongue  for  ever." 

"  ^liat  is  the  matter,  my  dear  P  "  asked  Mr.  Chick. 

"  To  think,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  in  a  state  of  soliloquy,  "  that  she 
should  ever  have  conceived  the  base  idea  of  connecting  herself  with 
our  family  by  a  marriage  with  Paul  I  To  think  that  when  she  was  i>laying 
at  horses  with  that  dear  child  who  is  now  in  his  grave — I  never  lik^  it 
at  the  time — she  should  have  been  hiding  such  a  double-faced  design  1  I 
wonder  she  was  never  afraid  that  something  would  happen  to  her.  She 
is  fortunate  if  nothing  does." 
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'*I  really  thought,  my  dear/'  said  Mr.  Chick  slowly,  after  rubbing  the 
bridge  of  his  nose  for  some  time  with  his  newspaper,  "  that  you  had  gone 
on  the  same  tack  yourself,  all  along,  until  this  morning ;  and  had  thought 
it  would  be  a  convenient  thing  enough,  if  it  could  have  been  brought 
about" 

Mrs«  Chick  instantly  burst  into  tears,  and  told  Mr.  Chick  that  if  he 
wished  to  trample  upon  her  with  his  boots,  he  had  better  do  it. 

"  But  with  Lucretia  Tox  I  have  done,"  said  Mrs.  Chick,  after  abandon- 
ing herself  to  her  feelings  for  some  minutes,  to  Mr.  Chick's  great  terror. 
*'  I  can  bear  to  resign  Paul's  confidence  in  favour  of  one  who,  I  hope  and 
trust,  may  be  deserving  of  it,  and  with  whom  he  has  a  perfect  right  to 
replace  poor  Fanny  if  he  chooses ;  I  can  bear  to  be  informed,  in  Paul's 
oool  manner,  of  such  a  change  in  his  plans,  and  never  to  be  consulted 
until  all  is  settled  and  determined ;  but  deceit  I  can  not  bear,  and  with 
Lucretia  Tox  I  have  done.  It  is  better  as  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Chick, 
piously;  "much  better.  It  would  have  been  a  long  time  before  I  could 
have  accommodated  myself  comfortably  with  her,  after  this ;  and  I  really 
don't  know,  as  Paul  is  going  to  be  very  grand,  and  these  are  people  of 
condition,  that  she  would  have  been  quite  presentable,  and  might  not  have 
compromised  myself.  There's  a  providence  in  everything;  everything 
worKs  for  the  best ;  I  have  been  tried  to-day,  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  don't 
regret  it." 

In  which  Christian  spirit,  Mrs.  Chick  dried  her  eyes,  and  smoothed  her 
lap,  and  sat  as  became  a  person  calm  under  a  great  wrong.  Mr.  Chick, 
feeOng  his  unworthiness  no  doubt,  took  an  early  opportunity  of  being  set 
down  at  a  street  comer  and  walking  away,  whisUing,  with  his  shoulders 
very  much  raised,  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

While  poor  excommunicated  Miss  Tox,  who,  if  she  were  a  fawner  and 
toad-eater,  was  at  least  an  honest  and  a  constant  one,  and  had  ever  borne 
a  &ithful  friendship  towards  her  impeacher,  and  had  been  truly  absorbed 
and  swallowed  up  in  devotion  to  the  magnificence  of  Mr.  Dombey — 
while  poor  excommunicated  Miss  Tox  watered  her  plants  with  her  tears, 
and  felt  that  it  was  winter  in  Princess's  Place. 


-•1 


CHAPTER  XXX.  .  A  '^><  /^V 

THE  INTERVAL  BEFOSB  THE  MABRIAOS. 

Although  the  enchanted  house  was  no  more,  and  the  working  world 
bad  broken  into  it,  and  was  hammering  and  crashing  and  tramping  up 
and  down  stairs  all  day  long,  keeping  Diogenes  in  an  incessant  paroxyrai 
of  barking,  from  sunrise  to  simset — evidently  convinced  that  his  enemy 
bad  got  the  better  of  him  at  last,  and  was  then  sacking  the  premises  in 
triumphant  defiance — ^there  was,  at  first,  no  other  great  change  in  the 
method  of  Florence's  life.  At  night,  when  the  workpeople  went  away,  the 
bouse  was  dreary  and  deserted  again ;  and  Florence,  listening  to  their 
▼oioes  echoing  through  the  hall  and  staircase  as  they  departed,  pictured  to 
berself  the  cheerful  homes  to  which  they  were  returning,  and  the  children 
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who  were  waiting  for  them,  and  was  glad  to  think  that  th^  were  meny 
and  well  pleased  to  go. 

She  welcomed  back  the  evening  silence  as  an  old  friend,  but  it  came 
now  with  an  altered  face,  and  looked  more  kindly  on  her.  Fresh  hope  was 
in  it.  The  beautifol  lady  who  had  soothed  and  caressed  her,  in  the  reiy 
room  in  which  her  heart  had  been  so  wrung,  was  a  spirit  of  promise  to 
her.  Soft  shadows  of  the  bright  life  dawning,  when  her  father  s  affection 
should  be  gradually  won,  and  all,  or  much  should  be  restored,  of  what  she 
had  lost  on  the  dark  day  when  a  mother's  loye  had  faded  with  a  mother's 
last  breath  on  her  cheek,  moved  about  her  in  the  twilight  and  were  wd- 
come  company.  Peeping  at  the  rosy  children  her  neighbours,  it  was  a 
new  and  precious  sensation  to  think  that  they  might  soon  speak  together 
and  know  each  other ;  when  she  would  not  fear,  as  of  old,  to  show  hersdf 
before  them,  lest  they  should  be  grieved  to  see  her  in  her  black  dress 
sitting  there  alone  1 

In  her  thoughts  of  her  new  mother,  and  in  the  love  and  trust  overflow- 
ing her  pure  heart  towards  her,  Florence  loved  her  own  dead  mother  more 
and  more.  She  had  no  fear  of  setting  up  a  rival  in  her  breast.  The  new 
flower  sprang  from  the  deep-planted  and  long-dierished  root,  she  knew. 
Every  gentle  word  that  had  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  beautiful  lady, 
sounded  to  Florence  like  an  echo  of  the  voice  long  hushed  and  silent. 
How  could  she  love  that  memory  less  for  living  tenderness,  when  it  was 
her  memory  of  all  parental  tenderness  and  love ! 

Florence  was,  one  day,  sitting  reading  in  her  room,  and  thinking  of  the 
lady  and  her  promised  visit  soon — ^for  her  book  turned  on  a  kindred  sub- 
ject— when,  raising  her  eyes,  she  saw  her  standing  in  the  doorway. 

"  Mama !  "  cried  Florence,  joyfully  meeting  her.     "  Come  again !  ** 

"Not  Mama  yet,"  returned  the  lady,  with  a  serious  smile,  as  she 
encircled  Florence's  neck  with  her  arm. 

"  But  very  soon  to  be,"  cried  Florence. 

"  Very  soon  now,  Florence  :  very  soon." 

Edith  bent  her  head  a  little,  so  as  to  press  the  blooming  cheek  of  Florence 
against  her  own,  and  for  some  few  moments  remained  thus  silent.  There 
was  something  so  very  tender  in  her  manner,  that  Florence  was  even  more 
sensible  of  it  than  on  the  first  occasion  of  tl^eir  meeting. 

She  led  Florence  to  a  chair  beside  her,  and  sat  down :  Florence  looking 
in  her  face,  quite  wondering  at  its  beauty,  and  willingly  leaving  her  hand 
in  hers. 

"Have  you  been  alone,  Florence,  since  I  was  here  last  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes !  "  smiled  Florence,  hastily. 

She  hesitated  and  cast  down  her  eyes ;  for  her  new  mama  was  very 
earnest  in  her  look,  and  the  look  was  intently  and  thoughtfully  fixed  upon 
her  face. 

"  I — ^I — am  used  to  be  alone,"  said  Florence.  "  I  don't  mind  it  at  all. 
Di  and  I  pass  whole  days  together,  sometimes."  Florence  might  have 
said,  whole  weeks,  and  months. 

"  Is  Di  your  maid,  love  ?  " 

"  My  dog,  Mama,"  said  Florence,  laughing.     "  Susan  is  my  maid." 

"  And  these  are  your  rooms,"  said  Edith,  looking  round.  "  I  was  not 
shown  these  rooms  the  other  day.  We  must  have  them  improved, 
Florence.     They  shall  be  made  the  prettiest  in  the  house." 
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if  I  might  change  them,  Mama,"  Tetuined  Florence;  *' there  is  one 
op-stairs  I  should  like  much  'better." 

'^  Is  this  not  high  enough,  dear  girl  ?  "  asked  Edith,  smiling. 

"  The  other  was  my  brother's  room,"  said  Florence,  "  and  I  am  very 
fond  of  it.  I  would  have  spoken  to  Papa  about  it  when  I  came  home, 
and  found  the  workmen  here,  and  everything  duuiging ;  but — " 

Florence  dropped  her  eyes,  lest  the  same  look  should  make  her  falter 
again. 

'*  — ^but  I  was  afraid  it  might  distress  him ;  and  as  you  said  you  woidd 
be  here  again  soon,  Mama,  and  are  the  mistress  of  everything,  I  determined 
to  take  courage  and  ask  you." 

Edith  sat  looking  at  her,  with  her  brilliant  eyes  intent  upon  her  face, 
mitil  Florence  raisiog  her  own,  she,  in  her  turn,  withdrew  her  gaze,  and 
tamed  it  on  the  ground.  It  was  then  that  Florence  thought  how  different 
tiiis  kdy's  beauty  was,  from  what  she  had  supposed.  She  had  thought  it 
of  a  proud  and  lofty  kind ;  yet  her  manner  was  so  subdued  and  gentle, 
tkat  if  she  had  been  of  Florence's  own  age  and  character,  it  scarcely 
could  have  invited  confidence  more. 

Except  when  a  constrained  and  singular  reserve  crept  over  her ;  and 
then  she  seemed  (but  Fl(»rence  hardly  understood  this,  though  she  could 
not  choose  but  notice  it,  and  think  about  it)  as  if  she  were  humbled  before 
Florence,  and  ill  at  ease.  When  she  had  said  that  she  was  not  her  Mama 
yet,  and  when  Florence  had  called  her  the  mistress  of  everything  there, 
this  change  in  her  was  quick  and  startling ;  and  now,  while  the  eyes  of 
Florence  rested  on  her  face,  she  sat  as  though  she  would  have  shrunk  and 
hidden  from  her,  rather  than  as  one  about  to  love  and  cherish  her,  in 
right  of  such  a  near  connexion. 

She  gave  Florence  her  ready  promise,  about  her  new  room,  and 
said  she  would  give  directions  about  it  herself.  She  then  asked  some 
questions  concerning  poor  Paul ;  and  when  they  had  sat  in  conversation 
fer  some  time,  told  Florence  she  had  come  to  take  her  to  her  own  home. 

**  We  have  come  to  London  now,  my  mother  and  I,"  said  Edith,  "  and 
you  shall  stay  with  us  until  I  am  married.  I  wish  that  we  should  know 
and  trust  each  other,  Florence," 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  me,"  said  Florence,  "  dear  Mama.  How  much 
I  thank  you!" 

"Let  me  say  now,  for  it  may  be  the  best  opportunity,"  continued 
Edith,  looking  round  to  see  that  they  were  quite  alone,  and  speaking  in  a 
lower  voice,  '^  that  when  I  am  married,  and  have  gone  away  for  some 
weeks,  I  sludl  be  easier  at  heart  if  you  will  come  home  here.  No  matter 
who  invites  you  to  stay  elsewhere.  Come  home  here.  It  is  better  to  be 
alone  than — ^what  I  would  say  is,"  she  added,  checking  herself,  '^  that  I 
know  well  you  are  best  at  home,  dear  Florence." 

"  I  will  come  home  on  the  very  day,  Mama." 

"  Do  so.  I  rely  on  that  promise.  Now,  prepare  to  come  with  me, 
dear  girl.     You  will  find  me  down  stairs  when  you  are  ready." 

Slowly  and  thoughtfully  did  Edith  wander  alone  through  the  mansion 
of  which  she  was  so  soon  to  be  the  lady :  and  little  heed  took  she  of  all 
the  elegance  aaA  splendour  it  began  to  display.  The  same  indomi- 
table haughtiness  of  soul,  the  same  proud  scorn  expressed  iu  eye  and 
lip,  the  same  fierce  beauty,  only  tamed  by  a  sense  of  its  own  little  wcnth,  and 
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of  the  little  worth  of  eyerything  around  it,  went  through  the  grand  saloons 
and  halls,  that  had  got  loose  among  the  shady  trees,  and  raged  and  rent 
themselves.  The  mimic  roses  on  the  walls  and  floors  were  set  round  with 
sharp  thorns,  that  tore  her  breast ;  in  every  scrap  of  gold  so  dazzling  to 
the  eye,  she  saw  some  hateful  atom  of  her  pun^ase-money ;  the  broad 
high  mirrors  showed  her,  at  full  length,  a  woman  with  a  noble  quality 
yet  dwelling  in  her  nature,  who  was  too  false  to  her  better  self,  and  too 
debased  and  lost,  to  save  herself.  She  believed  that  all  this  was  so  plain 
more  or  less,  to  all  eyes,  thai  she  had  no  resource  or  power  of  self- 
assertion  but  in  pride :  and  with  this  pride,  which  tortured  her  own  heart 
night  and  day,  she  fought  her  fate  out,  braved  it,  and  defied  it. 

Was  this  the  woman  whom  Florence — ^an  innocent  girl,  strong  only  in 
her  earnestness  and  simple  truth — could  so  impress  and  quell,  that  by  her 
side  she  was  another  creature,  with  her  tempest  of  passion  hushed,  and 
her  very  pride  itself  subdued?  Was  this  the  woman  who  now  sat  beside 
her  in  a  carriage,  with  their  arms  entwined,  and  who,  while  she  courted 
and  entreated  her  to  love  and  trust  her,  drew  her  fair  head  to  nestle  on 
her  breast,  and  would  have  laid  down  life  to  shield  it  from  wrong  or 
harm? 

Oh,  Edith  1  it  were  well  to  die,  indeed,  at  such  a  time !  Better  and 
happier  far,  perhaps,  to  die  so,  Edith,  than  to  live  on  to  the  end  I 

The  Honourable  Mrs.  Skewton,  who  was  thinking  of  anything  rather 
than  of  such  sentiments— for,  like  many  genteel  persona  who  have 
existed  at  various  times,  she  set  her  face  against  death  altogether,  and 
objected  to  the  mention  of  any  such  low  and  levelling  upstart — ^had 
borrowed  a  house  in  Brook-street,  Grosvenor-square,  from  a  stately  rela- 
tive (one  of  the  Feenix  brood),  who  was  out  of  town,  and  who  did  not 
object  to  lending  it,  in  the  handsomest  manner,  for  nuptial  purposes, 
as  the  loan  implied  his  final  release  and  acquittance  from  all  further  loans 
and  gifts  to  li£*s.  Skewton  and  her  daughter.  It  being  necessary  for  the 
credit  of  the  family  to  make  a  handsome  appearance  at  such  a  time,  Mrs. 
Skewton,  with  the  assistance  of  an  accommodating  tradesman  resident  in  the 
parish  of  Mary-le-bone,  who  lent  out  all  sorts  of  articles  to  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  from  a  service  of  plate  to  an  army  of  footmen,  clapped  into 
this  house  a  silver-headed  butler  (who  was  charged  extra  on  that 
account,  as  having  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  family  retainer),  two  very 
tall  young  men  in  liveiy,  and  a  select  staff  of  kitchen-servants ;  so  that  a 
legend  arose,  down  stairs,  that  Withers  the  page,  released  at  once  from 
his  numerous  household  duties,  and  from  the  propulsion  of  the  wheeled- 
chair  (inconsistent  with  the  metropolis),  had  been  several  times  observed 
to  rub  his  eyes  and  pinch  his  limbs,  as  if  he  misdoubted  his  having  over- 
slept himself  at  the  Leamington  milkman's,  and  being  still  in  a  celestial 
dream.  A  variety  of  requisites  in  plate  and  china  being  also  conveyed  to 
the  same  establishment  from  the  same  convenient  source,  with  several 
miscellaneous  articles,  including  a  neat  chariot  and  a  pair  of  bays,  Mrs. 
Skewton  cushioned  herself  on  the  principal  sofa,  in  the  Cleopatra  attitude, 
and  held  her  court  in  fair  state. 

"  And  how,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  on  the  entrance  of  her  daughter  and 
her  charge,  "  is  my  charming  Florence  ?  You  must  come  and  kiss  me, 
Florence,  if  you  please,  my  love." 

Florence  was  timidly  stooping  to  pick  out  a  place  in  the  white  part  of 
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Mrs.  Skewton'8  face,  when  tliat  lady  presented  her  ear,  and  reliered  her 
of  her  difficulty. 

''Edith,  my  dear/'  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  "positiyely,  I — stand  a  little 
more  in  the  %ht,  my  sweetest  Florence,  for  a  moment." 

Florence  blushingly  complied. 

"You  don't  remember,  dearest  Edith,"  said  her  mother,  "what  you 
were  when  you  were  about  the  same  age  as  our  exceedingly  precious 
Florence,  or  a  few  years  younger  ?  " 

*'  I  have  long  forgotten,  mother." 

"  For  positively,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  "  I  do  think  that  I 
see  a  decided  resemblance  to  what  you  were  then,  in  our  extremely  fasci- 
nating young  friend.  And  it  shows,"  said  liLrs.  Skewton,  in  a  lower 
voice,  which  conveyed  her  opinion  that  Florence  was  in  a  very  unfinished 
state,  "  what  cultivation  will  do." 

'*  It  does,  indeed,"  was  Edith's  stem  reply. 

Her  mother  eyed  her  sharply  for  a  moment,  and  feeling  herself  on 
unsafe  ground,  said,  as  a  diversion : 

"  My  charming  Florence,  you  must  come  and  kiss  me  once  more,  if  you 
please,  my  bve." 

Florence  complied,  of  course,  and  again  imprinted  her  lips  on  Mrs. 
Skewton's  ear. 

"  And  you  have  heard,  no  doubt,  my  darling  pet,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton, 
detaining  her  hand,  "  that  your  Papa,  whom  we  all  perfectly  adore  and 
dote  upon,  is  to  be  married  to  my  dearest  Edith  this  day  week." 

"  I  knew  it  would  be  veiy  soon,"  returned  Florence,  "  but  not  exactly 
when." 

"My  darling  Edith,"  urged  her  mother,  gaily,  "is  it  possible  you 
have  not  told  Florence  ?  " 

"Why  should  I  tell  Florence  P  "  she  returned,  so  suddenly  and  harshly, 
that  Florence  could  scarcely  believe  it  was  the  same  voice. 

Mrs.  Skewton  then  told  Florence,  as  another  and  safer  diversion,  that 
her  father  was  coining  to  dinner,  and  that  he  would  no  doubt  be  charm- 
ingly surprised  to  see  her ;  as  he  had  spoken  last  night  of  dressing  in  the 
city,  and  had  known  nothing  of  Edith's  design,  the  execution  of  which, 
according  to  Mrs.  Skewton's  expectation,  would  throw  him  into  a  perfect 
ecstacy.  Florence  was  troubled  to  hear  this ;  and  her  distress  became  so 
keen,  as  the  dinner-hour  approached,  that  if  she  had  known  how  to  frame 
an  entreaty  to  be  suffered  to  return  home,  without  involving  her  father  in 
her  explanation,  she  would  have  hurried  back  on  foot,  bareheaded,  breatU 
less,  and  alone,  rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  meeting  his  displeasure. 

As  the  time  drew  nearer,  she  could  hardly  breathe.  She  dared  not 
approach  a  window,  lest  he  should  see  her  from  the  street.  She  dared 
not  go  up  stairs  to  hide  her  emotion,  lest,  in  passing  out  at  the  door,  she 
shoidd  meet  him  unexpectedly ;  besides  which  dread,  she  felt  as  though 
she  never  could  come  back  again  if  she  were  summoned  to  his  presence. 
In  tins  conflict  of  her  fears,  she  was  sitting  by  Cleopatra's  couch,  endea- 
vouring to  understand  and  to  reply  to  the  bald  discourse  of  that  lady,  when 
she  heard  his  foot  upon  the  stair. 

"  I  hear  him  now ! "  cried  Florence,  starting.     "  He  \a  coming  I " 

Cleopatra,  who  in  her  juvenility  was  always  playfully  disposed,  and 
who  in  her  self-engrossment  did  not  trouble  herself  about  the  nature  of 
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this  agitation,  pusked  Floienoe  behind  her  couch,  and  dropped  a  ahawl  over 
her,  preparatory  to  giving  Mr.  Dombey  a  rapture  of  surpriBa.  It  was 
80  quickly  done,  that  in  a  moment  Florence  heard  hia  amnil  step  in  the 
room. 

He  saluted  his  intended  mother-in-law,  and  his  intended  bride.  The 
strange  sound  of  his  voice  thrilled  through  the  whole  frame  of  his  child. 

"  My  dear  Dombey,"  said  Cleopatray  '*  come  here  and  tell  me  how  your 
pratty  Florence  is" 

'*  Florence  is  very  well,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  advanobi^  towinda  the 
coucL 

"AAhome?" 

"  Ai  home,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  My  dear  Dombey,"  returned  Cleopatra,  with  bewitdung  vivacitj; 
"  Now  are  you  sure  you  are  not  deceiving  me  ?  I  don't  know  what  my 
dearest  Edith  will  say  to  me  when  I  make  such  a  declaration^  but  upon 
my  honoidr  I  am  afraid  you  are  the  falsest  of  men,  my  dear  Dombey*'* 

Though  he  had  been ;  and  had  been  detected,  on  the  spot,  in  tiie  moat 
enormous  falsehood  that  was  ever  said  or  done;  he  og^ hardly  have 
been  more  disconcerted  than  he  was,  when  Mrs.  Skewton  pludced  tl« 
shawl  away,  and  Florence,  pale  and  trembling,  rose  before  him  like  a 
ghost.  He  had  not  yet  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  when  Florence 
had  run  up  to  him,  clasped  her  hands  round  his  neok,  kissed  his  faee,  and 
hurried  out  of  the  room.  He  looked  roimd  as  if  to  refer  the  matter  to 
somebody  else,  but  Edith  had  gone  after  Florence,  instantly. 

*'  Now,  confess,  my  dear  Dombey,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  giving  him  her 
hand,  "  that  you  never  were  more  surprised  and  pleased  in  your  life." 
,    "  I  never  was  more  surprised,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

'*  Nor  pleased,  my  dearest  Dombey  ?  "  retm-ned  Mrs.  Skewton,  holding 
1^  her  fan. 

"  I — ^yes,  I  am  exceediu^y  glad  to  meet  Florence  here,"  said  Mr. 
Dombey.  He  appeared  to  consider  gravely  about  it  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said,  more  decidedly,  "  Yes,  I  really  am  very  glad  indeed  to  meet 
Florence  here." 

*'  You  wond^  how  she  comes  here  ? "  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  "  don't 
you?" 

"  Edith,  perhaps — "  suggested  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Ah !  wicked  guesser  1 "  rejdied  Cleopatra,  shaking  her  head  "Ah! 
cunning,  cunning  man !  One  shouldn't  tell  these  thmgs ;  yomr  sex,  my 
dear  Dombey,  are  so  vain,  and  so  apt  to  abuse  our  weaknesses ;  but,  yoa 
know  my  open  soul — ^very  weU ;  immediately." 

This  was  addressed  to  one  of  the  very  taU  young  men  who  announced 
dinner. 

'^  But  Edith,  my  dear  Dombey,"  she  continued  in  a  whisp^,  "  when 
she  cannot  have  you  near  her — and  as  I  tell  her,  she  cannot  expect  that 
always — ^will  at  least  have  near  her  something  or  somebody  beloi^;ing  to 
you.  Well,  how  extremely  natural  that  is !  And  in  this  spirit,  nothing 
would  keep  her  from  riding  off  to-day  to  fetch  our  darlmg  Fbrenoe. 
Well,  how  excessively  charming  that  is ! " 

As  she  waited  for  an  answer,  Mr.  Dombey  answered,  "  Eminently  so." 

"  Bless  you,  my  dear  Dombey,  for  that  proof  of  heart  I  "  cried  Cleo- 
patra, squeezing  Los  hand.     *'  But  I  am  growing  too  smous !    Take  me 
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down  stairs  like  an  angel,  and  let  us  see  wliat  these  people  intend  to  give 
ua  for  dinnes.     Bless  yon,  dear  Dombey  !  '* 

Cleopatra  skipping  off  her  couch  with  tolerable  briskness,  after  the  last 
benediction,  Mr.  Dombey  took  her  arm  in  his  and  lad  her  ceremoniously 
down  stairs ;  one  of  the  very  tall  young  men  on  hire,  whose  organ  of  yene- 
ration  was  imperfectly  developed,  thrusting  his  tongue  into  his  cheek,  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  other  very  tall  young  man  on  hire,  as  the  coiq^le 
turned  into  the  dining-room. 

Horeuce  and  Edith  were  already  there,  and  sitting  side  by  side.  Flo- 
rence would  have  risen  when  her  father  entered,  to  resign  her  chair  to 
him ;  but  Edith  openly  put  her  hand  upon  her  arm,  and  Mr*  Dombey 
took  an  opposite  place  at  the  round  table. 

The  conversation  was  almost  entirely  sustained  by  Mrs.  Skewton. 
Florenoe  hardly  dared  to  raise  her  eyes,  lest  they  should  reveal  the  traces 
of  tears ;  fax  less  dared  to  speak ;  and  Edith  never  uttered  one  word, 
unless  in  answer  to  a  question.  Verily,  Cleopatra  worked  hard,  for  the 
establishment  that  was  so  nearly  clutched;  and  verily  it  should  have  been 
a  rich,  one  to  reward  her  I 

*'  And  so  your  preparations  are  nearly  finished  at  last,  my  dear 
Dombey?"  said  Cleopatra,  when  the  dessert  was  put  upon  the  table, 
and  the  silver-headed  butler  had  withdrawn.  "  Even  the  lawyers'  pre- 
parations 1" 

"  Yes,  madam,"  repUed  Mr.  Dombey ;  **  the  deed  of  settlement,  the  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  inform  me,  is  now  ready,  and  as  I  was  mentioning  to 
yon,  Edith  has  only  to  do  us  the  favour  to  suggest  her  own  time  for  its 
execution." 

Edith  sat,  like  a  handsome  statue ;  as  cold,  as  silent,  and  as  still. 

'*  My  dearest  love,"  said  Cleopatra,  "  do  you  hear  what  Mr.  Dombey 
says  ?  Ah,  my  dear  Dombey  1  "  aside  to  that  gentleman,  "  How  her 
absence,  as  the  time  approaches,  reminds  me  of  the  days,  when  that  most 
agreeable  of  creatures,  her  Papa,  was  in  your  situation  1 " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  suggest.  It  shall  be  when  you  please,"  said  Edith, 
scarcely  looking  over  the  table  at  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  To-morrow?"  suggested  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  If  you  please." 

"  Or  would  neit  day," said  Mr.Dombey,  "suit  your  engagements  better?" 

"  I  have  no  engagements.  I  am  always  at  your  disposal.  Let  it  be 
when  yon  like." 

^'  No  engagements,  my  dear  Edith  !"  remonstrated  her  mother,  "  when 
you  are  in  a  most  terrible  state  of  flurry  all  day  long,  and  have  a  thousand 
and  one  appointments  with  all  sorts  of  tradespeople  1  " 

"  They  are  of  your  making,"  returned  Edith,  turning  on  her  with  a 
slight  contraction  of  her  brow.  "  You  and  Mr.  Dombey  can  arrange 
between  you." 

"  Very  true,  indeed,  my  love,  and  most  considerate  of  you ! "  said 
Cleopatra.  "  My  darling  Florence,  you  must  really  come  and  kiss  me 
once  more,  if  you  please,  my  dear !  " 

Singidar  coincidence,  that  these  gushes  of  interest  in  Florence  hurried 
Cleopatra  away  from  almost  every  dialogue  in  which  Edith  had  a  share, 
however  trifling  I  Florence  had  certainly  never  undergone  so  much 
embracing,  and  perhaps  had  never  been,  unconsciously,  so  useful  in  her  life. 
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Mr.  Dombey  was  far  from  quarrelluig,  in  his  own  breast,  with  the 
manner  of  his  beautiful  betrothed.  He  had  that  good  reason  for  sympathy 
with  haughtiness  and  coldness,  which  is  found  in  a  fellow-feeling.  It 
flattered  him  to  think  how  these  deferred  to  him,  in  Edith's  case,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  will  apart  from  his.  It  flattered  him  to  picture  to 
himself,  this  proud  and  stately  woman  doing  the  honours  of  his  house, 
and  chilling  his  guests  after  his  own  manner.  The  dignity  of  Dombey  and 
Son  would  be  heightened  and  maintained,  indeed,  in  such  hands. 

So  thought  Mr.  Dombey,  when  he  was  left  alone  at  the  dining-table, 
and  mused  upon  his  past  and  future  fortunes :  finding  no  uncongeniaHty 
in  an  air  of  scant  and  gloomy  state  that  pervaded  the  room,  in  colour  a 
dark  brown,  with  black  hatchments  of  pictures  blotching  the  walls,  and 
twenty-four  black  chairs,  with  almost  as  many  nails  in  them  as  so  many 
coffins,  waiting  like  mutes,  upon  the  threshold  of  the  Turkey  carpet ;  and 
two  exhausted  negroes  holding  up  two  withered  branches  of  candelabra  on 
the  side-board,  and  a  musty  smell  prevailing  as  if  the  ashes  of  ten  thousand 
dinners  were  entombed  in  the  sarcophagus  below  it.  The  owner  of  the 
house  lived  much  abroad ;  the  air  of  England  seldom  agreed  long  with 
a  member  of  the  Eeenix  family ;  and  the  room  had  gradually  put  itself  into 
deeper  and  still  deeper  mourning  for  him,  until  it  was  become  so  funereal' 
as  to  want  nothing  but  a  body  in  it  to  be  quite  complete. 

No  bad  representation  of  the  body,  for  the  nonce,  in  his  unbending 
form,  if  not  in  his  attitude,  Mr.  Dombey  looked  down  into  the  cold  depths 
of  the  dead  sea  of  mahogany  on  which  the  fruit  dishes  and  decanters  lay 
at  anchor;  as  if  the  subjects  of  his  thoughts  were  rising  towards  the 
surface  one  by  one,  and  plunging  do?ni  again.  Edith  was  there  in  all  her 
majesty  of  brow  and  figure ;  and  dose  to  her  came  Florence,  with  her 
timid  head  turned  to  him,  as  it  had  been,  for  an  instant,  when  she  left  the 
room ;  and  Edith's  eyes  upon  her,  and  Edith's  hand  put  out  protectingly. 
A  little  figure  in  a  low  arm-chair  came  springing  next  into  the  light,  and 
looked  upon  him  wonderingly,  with  its  bright  eyes  and  its  old-young  face 
gleaming  as  in  the  flickering  of  an  evening  fire.  Again  came  Florence 
close  upon  it,  and  absorbed  his  whole  attention.  Whether  as  a  fore-doomed 
difficulty  and  disappointment  to  him ;  whether  as  a  rival  who  had  crossed 
him  in  his  way,  and  might  again ;  whether  as  his  child,  of  whom,  in  his 
successful  wooing,  he  could  stoop  to  think,  as  claiming,  at  such  a  time,  to 
be  no  more  estranged ;  or  whether  as  a  hint  to  him  that  the  mere  appear- 
ance of  caring  for  his  own  blood  should  be  maintained  in  his  new  relations ; 
he  best  knew.  Tndifierently  well,  perhaps,  at  best ;  for  marriage  company 
and  marriage  altars,  and  ambitious  scenes — still  blotted  here  and  there  with 
Florence — always  Florence — ^turned  up  so  fast,  and  so  confusedly,  that  he 
rose,  and  went  up  stairs  to  escape  them. 

It  was  quite  late  at  night  before  candles  were  brought;  for  at  present  they 
made  Mrs.  Skewton's  head  ache,  she  complained ;  and  in  the  meantime 
Florence  and  Mrs.  Skewton  talked  together  (Cleopatra  being  very  anxious 
to  keep  her  close  to  herself),  or  Florence  touched  the  piano  softly  for 
Mrs.  Skewton's  delight ;  to  make  no  mention  of  a  few  occasions  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  when  that  affectionate  lady  was  impelled  to  solicit 
another  kiss,  and  which  always  happened  after  Edith  had  said  anything. 
They  were  not  many,  however,  for  Edith  sat  apart  by  an  open  window 
during  the  whole  time  (in  spite  of  her  mother's  fears  tlmt  she  would 
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take  oold),  and  remained  there  nntU  Mr.  Bombey  took  leave.  He  was 
serenely  graoions  to  Florence  when  he  did  so ;  and  Florence  went  to  bed 
in  a  room  within  Edith's,  so  happy  and  hopeful,  that  she  thought  of  her 
late  self  as  if  it  were  some  other  poor  deserted  girl  who  was  to  be  pitied 
for  her  sorrow ;  and  in  her  pity,  sobbed  herself  to  sleep. 

The  week  fled  fast.  There  were  drives  to  milliners,  dress-makers, 
jewellers,  lawyers,  florists,  pastry-cooks ;  and  Florence  was  always  of  the 
party.  Fbrence  was  to  go  to  the  weddbg.  Florence  was  to  cast  off  her 
mourning,  and  to  wear  a  bnlliant  dress  on  the  occasion.  The  milliner's 
intentions  on  the  subject  of  this  dress — ^the  milliner  was  a  Frenchwoman, 
and  greatly  resembled  Mrs.  Skewton — ^were  so  chaste  and  elegant,  that 
Mrs.  Skewton  bespoke  one  like  it  for  herself.  The  milliner  said  it  would 
become  her  to  admiration^  and  that  all  the  world  would  take  her  for  the 
joung  lady's  sister. 

The  week  fled  faster.  Edith  looked  at  nothing  and  cared  for  nothing. 
Her  rich  dresses  came  home,  and  were  tried  on,  and  were  loudly  com- 
mended by  Mrs.  Skewton  and  the  milliners,  and  were  put  away  without  a 
word  from  her.  Mrs.  Skewton  made  their  plans  for  every  day,  and 
executed  them.  Sometimes  Edith  sat  in  the  carriage  when  they  went  to 
make  purchases ;  sometimes,  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  she  went 
into  the  shops.  But  Mrs.  Skewton  conducted  the  whole  business,  what- 
ever it  happened  to  be ;  and  Edith  looked  on  as  uninterested  and  with 
as  much  apparent  indifference  as  if  she  had  no  oonoem  in  it.  Florence 
might  perhaps  have  thought  she  was  haughty  and  listless,  but  that  she 
was  never  so  to  her.  So  Florence  quenched  her  wonder  in  her  gratitude 
whenever  it  broke  out,  and  soon  subdued  it. 

The  week  fled  faster.  It  had  nearly  winged  its  flight  away.  The  last 
night  of  the  week,  the  night  before  the  marriage,  was  come.  In  the  dark 
room — ^for  Mrs.  Skewton's  head  was  no  better  yet,  though  she  expected 
to  recover  permanently  to-morrow — ^were  that  lady,  Edith,  and  Mr. 
Dombey.  Edith  was  at  her  open  window  looking  out  into  the  street ;  Mr. 
Dombey  and  Cleopatra  were  talking  softly  on  the  sofa.  It  was  growing 
late ;  and  Florence  being  fatigued,  had  gone  to  bed. 

"  My  dear  Dombey,"  said  Cleopatra,  "  you  will  leave  me  Florence  to- 
morrow, when  you  deprive  me  of  my  sweetest  Edith." 

Mr.  Dombey  said  he  would,  with  pleasure. 

"  To  have  her  about  me,  here,  while  you  are  both  at  Paris,  and  to  think 
that,  at  her  age,  I  am  assisting  in  the  formation  of  her  mind,  my  dear 
Dombey,"  said  Cleopatra,  **  will  be  a  perfect  balm  to  me  in  the  extremely 
shattered  state  to  which  I  shfdl  be  reduced." 

Edith  turned  her  head  suddenly.  Her  listless  manner  was  exchanged, 
in  a  moment,  to  one  of  burning  interest,  and,  unseen  in  the  darkness,  she 
attended  closely  to  their  conversation. 

Mr.  Dombey  would  be  delighted  to  leave  Florence  in  such  admirable 
guardianship. 

"  My  dear  Dombey,"  returned  Cleopatra,  "  a  thousand  thanks  for 
your  good  opinion.  I  feared  you  were  going,  with  nudice  aforethought, 
as  the  dreadful  lawyers  say — ^those  horrid  proses  I — to  condemn  me  to 
utter  solitude." 

^*  WhydomesogTeataniigu8tice,mydearmadam?"  said  Mr.  Dombey^ 

X 
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^  Because  my  dborming  Flfti'e&ee  tdb  me  bo  pcaftiTdy  the  VBBt  go 
home  to-mi»row/'  letunied  Clec^tra,  "  tkal  1  began:  te<  be  afraid^  mj 
dearest  Dombey,  you  were  ^mte  a  Bashaw/^ 

^  I  assure  you,  madam  I "  said  Mr.  Denhey,  ^  I  l»fe  laid  ne^  eon.- 
mands  on  Florence ;  and  if  I  bad,  tbere  are  no  oanunands  like  your 
wisL" 

**  My  dear  Bombey/'  replied  GJeofAtra^  ^  wbafc  &  coBBtkr  yos  »e ! 
Though  I  '11  Bofc  say  so,  either ;  for  couftiers  basve  na  heart,  and  yvnms 
pervades  your  chaimiag  life  and  diaracter.  And  are  you  redmgr  S^nflT  ^o. 
eaiiy,  my  dear  Dombey  I " 

Oh,  indeed  I  it  was  late,  and  Mr.  I>ombey  fend  be  maat. 

^  Is  this  a  &ct,  or  is  it  all  a  dream ! "  £sped  Ckopaln.  ^  Gaa  I 
believe,  my  dearest  Dombey,  that  ymt  are  coming  back  iXHOtamm  mam- 
ing  to  deprive  me  of  my  sweet  companion ;  my  own  Edith  I  ** 

Mr.  Dombey,  who  was  accustomed  to  take  things  Mfceia]ly»  rauBded 
Mrs.  Skewton  that  they  were  to  meet  first  at  the  ckudi. 

**  The  pang,"  said  Mr*.  SkewtoB,  ^  of  conaigniag  a  ehild,  ores  to  yon, 
my  dear  Dombey,  is  one  of  the  most  cxcnuiBtiog  imaginable ;  aoil  co»- 
boied  with  at  natundly  delicate  constxtutiiJB,  and  the  extreme  stupadity  of 
the  pastry-cook  who  bos  undertaken  the  breakfiHt,  ia  aknost  too  mock  lor 
my  poor  strength.  But  I  shall  rally,  my  dear  Dombey,  in  the  moDtiagp ;  da 
net  fear  for  me,  or  be  uneasy  ea  my  acvocmt  *.  Heaive&  bksa  jtm !  Mj 
dearest  Edith !  "  she  cried  arcUiy.     ^  Somebody  is  goin^y  pot." 

Editb,  w^  had  turned  her  bead  again  towards  the  windoar, 
interest  in  tfactr  conversation  had  ceased,  rose  up  in  herpkce^  b«t 
advance  towards  him,  and  said  nothing.  Mr.  Dombey,  with  akHy  galhtcdry 
adapted  to  his  dignily  aad  the  occasion,  betook  his  creaking  boots  towavls 
hei,  put  her  hand  to  his  lips,  said,  *'  To-morrow  mermag  I  skall  hanre  the 
happiness  of  claiTning  this  hand  as  Mrs.  Dombey 's,"  aad  bonied  lumeelf 
solemnly  out. 

Mrs.  Ske«i;oa  rang  for  caaidlea  aa  soon  aa  the  bouee-dDev  had  doaed 
upon  him.  With  the  eandles  appeared  her  maid;  «ifch  tiw  jiiTonle  dzeea 
that  was  to  delude  the  worid  to-morrow.  The  dress  had  aavage  letriba* 
tion  in  it,  aa  such  dresses  ever  have,  and  made  hHrinfiskeiy  older  and  more 
hideous  than  her  greasy  flateael  gown.  Bat  Mrs«  l^ewton  tried  it  en 
with  minciug  satisfaction ;  smiriced  at  her  eadavesons  self  in  the  glasa^  as 
she  thought  of  its  Idlling  eiect  nptm  the  M^ifor ;  and  snfifering  her  moid 
to  take  it  off  again,  and  to  prepare  her  for  repose^  tumbled  into  ndna  like 
a  heuie  of  painted  cards. 

All  this  time,  Edith  remained  at  the  dark  wmdbv  lookiig  eait  insfee  the 
street.  When  ^e  tnA  her  mother  were  at  kat  kft  alone»  she  moired  from 
it  for  the  first  time  that  evening  and  cane  opposite  to  her.  The  yweniBg^ 
shaking,  peevish  figure  of  the  mother,  with  her  ^es  rused  to  oimfroBt 
the  proiid  erect  form  of  the  dau^ter,  whose  glance  of  fire  wa»  bent  down- 
ward upon  her,  had  a  conscious  air  upon  it,  that  no  levity  or  temper  oovld 
cooceaL 

^*  I  am  tired  to  death,"  said  ^.    **•  You  can't  be  trusted  for  a  noment. 
You  ace  worse  than  a  ehi^    ChiidI     No  child  wodd  be  half  so  obstinate 
and  undutiful." 
•  ^  listen  to  nfc^  mother,."  letniAed  Edi^  paaaing  theae  voids  by  with 
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a  scorn  that  would  not  descend  to  irffle  with  them.    *'  You  must  mnain 
alone  here  until  I  retuni.'' 

"Must  lemain  alone  here,  Edith,  untd  you  fetnm!'*  lepeated  her 

IBOth». 

*^  Or  in  that  name  npon  whidi  I  shafl  call  to-menow  to  witnesB  what 
I  do,  so  labelj,  and  so  sham^olly,  I  swear  I  wiQ  refnse  the  hand  of  tlua 
man  in  the  ehnreh.     If  I  do  not,  may  I  fidl  dead  upon  the  pa?einent  I'* 

The  mother  answered  with  a  look  of  qmek  ahnrm,  in  no  degreo  dini- 
ni^d  bj  the  look  she  met. 

'*  It  is  enongh,*'  said  Edith,  steadily,  **  that  we  are  what  we  are.  I 
will  have  no  youth  and  truth  dragged  down  to  my  level.  I  will  ha?e  no 
guileless  nature  undermined,  corrupted,  and  perverted,  to  amnse  the 
leisure  of  a  world  of  mothers.  You  know  my  meaning.  Fkvenoe  must 
go  home. 

"Yon  are  an  idiot,  Edith,*' cried  her  angi^mother.  **  Do  yo«i  expect  there 
can  CYcr  be  peace  for  you  in  that  house,  till  she  is  married,  and  away  ?  " 

'^  Ask  me,  or  ask  yourself,  if  I  CTcr  expect  peace  in  that  house,*'  said 
her  ^ughter,  ""and  you  know  the  answer.*' 

"And  am  I  to  be  told  to-night,  after  idl  my  pains  and  kboar,  and 
when  you  are  going,  through  me,  to  be  rendered  independent,**  her  mother 
afanoflt  ahri^ed  in  her  passion,  while  her  pakied  head  shook  like  a  leaf, 
"  that  there  is  corruption  and  contagion  in  me,  and  that  I  am  not  fit  conn 
pany  for  a  girl !  What  are  jrou,  pray?    What  are  you?" 

"I have  put  the  question  to  myself,**  said  Edith,  ashy  pale,  and  point- 
ing to  the  window,  *'  more  than  once  when  I  hare  been  sitting  there,  and 
someihii^  in  the  faded  likeness  of  my  sex  has  wandered  past  outside ; 
and  God  knows  I  hare  met  with  my  reply.  Oh  mother,  mother,  if  you  had 
but  left  me  to  my  natural  heart  when  I  too  was  a  girl — ^a  younger  girl 
than  Florence—- how  different  I  might  haye  been  1  ** 

Sensible  that  any  show  of  anger  was  useless  here,  her  mother  restrained 
herself,  mid  leil  a  whimpering,  and  bewailed  that  she  had  lived  too  long, 
and  that  her  only  child  had  cast  her  off,  and  that  duty  towards  parents  was 
forgotten  in  these  evil  days,  and  that  she  had  heard  unnatural  taunts,  and 
caored  for  life'  no  longer, 

*^  If  one  is  to  go  on  living  through  continual  scenes  like  tids,"  she 
whined,  *'  I  am  sure  it  would  be  much  better  for  me  to  think  of  some 
means  oi  potting  an  end  to  my  existence.  C^  I  The  idea  of  yomr  being 
my  daughter,  E&h,  and  addrewsing  me  in  sneh  a  strain  1  ** 

''Between  us,  mother,**  returned  Edith,  mournfully^  **the  time  for 
nratnal  reproaches  is  past.*' 

"  Then  why  do  you  revive  it  f  *'  whimpered  her  mother.  **  You  know 
that  you  are  lacerating  me  in  the  cruellest  manner.  You  know  how  sen- 
sitive I  am  to  ui^indness.  At  such  a  moment  too,  when  I  have  so  much 
to  think  of,  and  am  naturaUy  anxious  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage ! 
I  wonder  at  you,  Edith.  To  make  your  mother  a  fright  upon  your 
wedding-day !  ** 

Edith  bent  the  same  fixed  look  upon  her,  as  she  sobbed  and  rubbed  her 
eyes ;  and  said  in  the  same  low  steady  voice,  which  had  neither  risen  nor 
fallen  since  she  first  addressed  her,  **  1  have  said  that  Elorence  must 
go  home." 

X  2 
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**  Let  her  go  I  "  cried  the  afflicts  and  afirighted  parent,  hastily.  **  I 
am  sure  I  am  willing  she  should  go.    What  is  the  girl  to  me  P  " 

*'  She  is  so  much  to  me,  that  rather  than  communicate,  or  suffer  to  be 
communicated  to  her,  one  grain  of  the  evil  that  is  in  my  breast,  mothCT,  I 
would  renounce  you,  as  I  would  (if  you  gave  me  cause)  renounce  him  in 
the  church  to-morrow,''  replied  Edith.  "  Leave  her  alone.  She  shall  not, 
while  I  can  interpose,  be  tampered  with  and  tainted  by  the  lessons  I  hare 
learned.    This  is  no  hard  condition  on  this  bitter  night." 

**  If  you  had  proposed  it  in  a  filial  manner,  Edith,"  whined  her 
mother,  '*  perhaps  not  i  very  likely  not.  But  such  extremely  cutting 
words—" 

'*  They  are  past  and  at  an  end  between  us,  now,"  said  Editk  "  Tak& 
your  own  way,  mother ;  share  as  you  please  in  what  you  have  gained  ^ 
spend,  enjoy,  make  much  of  it ;  and  be  as  happy  as  you  wiU.  The  object 
of  our  lives  is  won.  Henceforth  let  us  wear  it  silently.  My  li^  ne 
closed  upon  the  past,  from  this  hour.  I  forgive  you  your  part  m  to* 
morrow's  wickedness.     May  God  forgive  my  own ! " 

Without  a  tremor  in  her  voice,  or  frame,  and  passing  onward  with  a 
foot  that  set  itself  upon  the  neck  of  every  soft  emotion,  she  bade  her 
mother  good  night,  and  repaired  to  her  own  room. 

But  not  to  rest ;  for  there  was  no  rest  in  the  tumult  of  her  agitatioit 
when  alone.  To  and  fro,  and  to  and  fro,  and  to  and  fro  again,  five 
hundred  times,  among  the  splendid  preparations  for  her  adornment  on  the 
morrow ;  with  her  dark  hair  shaken  down,  her  dark  eyes  flashing  with  a 
raging  light,  her  broad  white  bosom  red  with  the  cruel  grasp  of  the 
relentless  hand  with  which  she  spumed  it  from  her,  pacing  up  and  down 
with  an  averted  head,  as  if  she  would  avoid  the  sight  of  her  own  fiiir 
person,  and  divorce  herself  from  its  companionship.  Thus,  in  the  dead 
time  of  the  night  before  her  bridal,  Edith  Granger  wrestled  with  her 
unquiet  spirit,  tearless,  friendless,  silent,  proud,  and  uncomplaining. 

At  length  it  happened  that  she  touched  the  open  door  which  led  into 
the  room  where  Florence  lay. 

She  started,  stopped,  and  looked  in. 

A  light  was  burning  there,  and  showed  her  Florence  in  her  bloom  of 
innocence  and  beauty,  frist  asleep.  Edith  held  her  breath,  and  felt  her- 
self drawn  on  towards  her. 

Drawn  nearer,  nearer,  nearer  yet ;  at  last,  drawn  so  near,  that  stooping 
down,  she  pressed  her  lips  to  the  gentle  hand  that  lay  outside  the  bed, 
and  put  it  softly  to  her  neck.  Its  touch  was  like  the  prophet's  rod 
of  old,  upon  the  rock.  Her  tears  sprung  forth  beneath  it,  as  she  sunk 
upon  her  knees,  and  laid  her  aching  head  and  streaming  hair  upon  the 
pUiow  by  its  side. 

Thus  Edith  Granger  passed  the  night  before  her  bridal.  Thus  the  sun 
found  her  on  her  bridal  morning.  • 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


THE  17£DDING. 


Dawn,  with  its  passiosleas  blank  face,  steals  sliiyering  to  the  churdi 
beneath  which  lies  the  dust  of  little  Paul  and  his  mother,  and  looks  in  at 
the  windows.  It  is  cold  and  dark.  Night  crouches  yet,  upon  the  pave- 
ment^  and  broods,  sombre  and  heavy,  in  nooks  and  comers  of  the  build- 
ing. The  steeple-clock,  perched  up  above  the  houses,  emerging  from 
beaeath  another  of  the  countless  ripples  in  the  tide  of  time  that  regularly 
roll  and  break  on  the  eternal  shore,  is  greyly  visible,  like  a  stone  beacon^ 
recording  how  the  sea  flows  on ;  but  within  doors,  dawn,  at  first,  can  only 
peep  at  night,  and  see  that  it  is  there. 

Hovering  feebly  round  the  church,  and  looking  in,  dawn  moans  and 
weeps  for  its  short  reign,  and  its  teiurs  trickle  on  the  window-glass,  and 
4he  trees  against  the  church-wall  oow  their  heads,  and  wring  their  many 
bands  in  sympathy.  Night,  growing  pale  before  it,  gradually  fades  out  of 
tbe  church,  but  Hngers  in  the  vaults  below,  and  sits  upon  the  cofiBns. 
And  now  comes  bright  day,  burnishing  the  steeple-dock,  and  reddening 
the  spire,  and  drying  up  the  tears  of  dawn,  and  stifling  its  complaining ; 
and  ihe  scared  dawn,  following  the  night,  and  chasing  it  from  its  last 
refuge,  shrinks  into  the  vaults  itself  and  hides,  with  a  frightened  face, 
among  the  dead,  until  night  returns,  refreshed,  to  drive  it  out. 

And  now,  the  mice,  who  have  been  busier  with  the  prayer-books  than 
their  proper  owners,  and  with  the  hassocks,  more  worn  by  their  little  teeth 
than  by  human  knees,  hide  their  bright  eyes  in  their  holes,  and  gather  close 
together  in  afifnght  at  the  resounding  clashing  of  the  church-door.  For 
the  beadle,  that  man  of  power,  comes  early  this  morning  with  the  sexton ; 
and  Mrs.  Miff,  the  wheezy  little  pew-opener — a  mighty  dry  old  lady, 
sparely  dressed,  with  not  an  inch  of  fulness  anywhere  about  her — ^is  also 
here,  and  has  been  waiting  at  the  church-gate  half-an-hour,  as  her  place 
18,  for  the  beadle. 

A  vinegary  face  has  Mrs.  Miff,  and  a  mortified  bonnet,  and  eke  a  thirsty 
soul  for  sixpences  and  shillings.  Beckoning  to  stray  people  to  come  into 
pews,  has  given  Mrs.  Miff  an  air  of  mystery ;  and  there  is  reservation  in 
the  eye  of  Mrs.  Miff,  as  always  knowing  of  a  softer  seat,  but  having  her 
aospicions.  of  the  fee.  Thereris  no  such  fact  as  Mr.  Miff,  nor  has  there 
been,  these  twenty  years,  and  Mrs.  Miff  would  rather  not  allude  to  him. 
He  held  some  bad  opinions,  it  would  seem,  about  free-seats ;  and  though 
Mrs.  Miff  hopes  he  may  be  gone  upwards,  she  couldn't  positively  un- 
dertake to  say  so. 

Busy  is  Mrs.  Miff  this  morning  at  the  church-door,  beating  and  dusting 
the  altar  doth,  the  carpet,  and  the  cushions ;  and  much  has  Mrs.  Miff  to 
say,  about  the  wedding  they  are  going  to  have.  Mrs.  Miff  is  told,  that  the 
new  furniture  and  altmtions  in  the  house  cost  fioll  five  thousand  pound  if 
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they  cost  a  penny ;  and  Mrs.  Miff  has  heard,  upon  the  best  authority,  that 
the  lady  hasn't  got  a  sixpence  wherewithal  to  bless  herself.     Mrs.  'Stiff 
remembers,  likewise,  as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday,  the  first  wife's 
funeral,  and  then  the  christening,  and  then  the  other  faneral ;  and  Mrs. 
Miff  says,  by-the-bye  she'll  soap-and-water   that  'ere  tablet  presently^ 
against  the  company  arriye.     Mr.  Sownds  the  Beadle,  who  is  sitting  in 
the  sun  upon  the  church  steps  all  this  time  (and  seldom  does  anything 
else,  except,  in  cold  weather,  sitting  by  the  fire),  approves  of  Mrs.  Miff's 
discourse^  and  asks  if  Mrs.  Miff  has  heard  it  said,  that  the  lady  is  nncom- 
men  handsome?    The  information  Mra.  Miff  has  i«cer?ed,  being  of  this 
nature,  Mr.  Sownds  the  Beadle,  who,  though  orthodox  and  oorpuknt^  is 
BtiU  an  admirer  of  femtJe  beauty,  observes,  with  unction,  yes,  he  hears  she 
is  a  spanker — an  expression  that  seems  somewhat  forcible  to  Mrs.  Miff,  or 
would,  from  any  tips  but  those  of  Mr.  Sownds  the  Beadle. 

In  Mr.  Dombey's  house,  at  this  same  time,  there  is  great  stir  aad 
bustle,  more  especially  among  the  women:  not  one  of  w£nn  has  had  a 
wink  of  sleep  sinee  four  o'clock,  and  all  of  whom  were  fuU  dressed 
before  six.  Mr.  Towlinson  is  an  object  of  greater  consideration  than 
usual  to  the  housemaid,  and  the  cook  says  at  bieakfast-time  that  one 
wedding  makes  many,  which  the  housemaid  can't  believe,  and  don't 
think  true  at  all.  Mj*.  Towlinson  reserves  his  sentiments  on  this  ques- 
tion ;  being  rendered  something  gloomy  by  the  engagement  of  a  foreigner 
•with  whiskers  (Mr.  Towlinson  is  whiskerless  himself),  who  has  been  hired 
to  accompany  the  happy  pair  to  Paris,  and  who  is  busy  packing  the  new 
diariot.  In  respect  of  this  personage,  Mr.  Towlinson  admits,  presently,  that 
he  never  knew  of  any  good  that  ever  come  of  foreigners ;  and  being 
diarged  by  the  ladies  with  prejudice,  says,  look  at  Bonaparte  who  was 
at  the  head  of  'em,  and  see  what  ke  was  always  up  to !  Which  the  house- 
maid says  is  veiy  true. 

The  pastry-cook  is  hard  at  work  in  the  fiinereal  room  in  Brook-street, 
and  the  very  tall  young  men  are  busy  looking  on.  One  of  the  very  taU 
young  men  already  smells  of  sherry,  and  his  eyes  have  a  tendency  to 
become  fixed  in  his  head,  and  to  staie  at  objects  without  seeing  them. 
The  very  tall  young  man  is  conscious  of  this  ftiiling  in  hims^;  and 
inibrms  his  comrade  that  it's  his  "  exciseman."  The  very  tall  young 
man  would  say  excitement,  but  his  speech  is  haey. 

The  men  who  play  the  bells,  have  got  scent  of  the  marriage ;  and  the 
marrow-bones  and  deavers  too ;  and  a  braes  band  too.  The  first,  are 
practiflang  in  a  bade  settlement  near  Battlebridge ;  the  second,  put  them- 
selves  in  communication,  through  their  chief,  with  Mr.  Towlinson,  to 
whom  they  offer  terms  to  be  bought  off;  and  the  third,  in  the  person  of 
an  artful  trombone,  lurks  and  dodges  round  the  comer,  waiting  for  some 
•traitor  tradesman  to  reveal  the  place  and  hour  of  breakfast,  for  a  bribe. 
Bxpectatiou  and  excitement  extend  further  yet,  and  take  a  wider  range. 
Fh>m  Balls  Pond,  Mr.  Perch  brings  Mrs.  Perch  to  spend  the  day  with 
Mr.  Dombey's  servants,  and  accompany  them,  surreptitiouiriy,  to  see  the 
wedding.  In  Mr.  Toots's  lodgings,  Mr.  Toots  attires  himself  as  if  he 
were  at  least  the  Bridegroom :  determined  to  behold  the  q>ectaele  in 
splendour  from  a  secsret  comer  of  the  gallery,  and  thiUier  to  convey  the 
Chiokcai:  f<v  it  is  Mr.  Toots's  desperate  intent  to  point  out  Florence  to 
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tlie  Chicken,  then  and  there,  and  open]y  to«ay,  ^'Now,  Chidcen,  I  will  not 

deceive  you  any  longer ;  i^e  friend  1  havfi  Bometimed  mentioned  to  you 

is  mysefr;  Miss  Dombey  is  the  object  of  my  passion;  what  are  your 

opinions.  Chicken,  in  this  state  of  things,  and  wkat,  on  the  spot,  do  yoa 

advise?"    The  so-much-to4)e-astoiiisked  Chicken,  in  the  meanwhile,  dips 

his  beak  into  a  tankard  of  strong  beer,  in  Mr.  Toots's  kitchesi,  and  pecks 

vp  two  poonds  of  beefeteaks.     la  Princess's  Place,  Miss  Tox  is  up  and 

doing ;  for  she  too,  though  in  sore  distress,  is  resolved  to  put  a  shitting 

in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Miff,  «.nd  see  the  oeremoay  which  has  a  cruel 

fascination  for  her,  firom  some  lonely  comer.   The  quarters  of  the  Wooden 

Midshipman  are  dl  alive ;  for  Captain  Cuttle,  in  his  ankle-jacks  and  wiiih 

a  huge  shirt^oolkc,  is  seated  at  his  breakfast,  listening  to  Eob  the  Grinder 

.  aa  he  reads  the  marriage  service  to  him  beforehand,  under  ordera,  to 

the  end  that  the  Captain  may  perfectly  imderstaod  the  solemnity  he  is 

about  to  uritaessT  for  which  purpose,  the  Captain  gntveiy  lays  ii^unctioaas 

0(n  liis  chaplain,  from  time  to  time^  to  *'  pat  about,"  or  to  "  overhaul  that 

'ere  article  again,"  or  to  stick  to  his  own  duty,  and  leave  the  Amens  to 

bim,  the  Curtain :  one  of  which  he  repeats,  w^never  a  pause  is  made  by 

Bob  the  (arinder,  with  sonorous  satisfactioiL 

.  Beades  all  this,  and  much  more,  twenty  nuraery  maids  in  Mr.  Bom- 
bey's  street  alone,  have  promised  twenty  families  of  Uttle  women,  whose 
instinctive  interest  in  nuptials  dates  from  their  cradles,  that  they  shall  go 
and  see  the  marriage.  Truly,  Mr.  Sowods  the  Beadle  has  good  reason  to 
feel  himself  in  office,  as  he  sons  his  portly  figure  on  the  church  steps, 
waitiBg  for  the  marriage  hour.  Truly,  Mrs.  Miff  has  cause  to  pounce  on 
an  unlucky  dwarf  ohild,  with  a  giant  baby,  who  peeps  in  at  the  pordh^ 
and  drive  her  forth  with  indignation ! 

Cousia  Feemxhas  come  over  from  abroad,  expressly  to  attend  the  mar- 
riage. Cousin  Feenix  was  a  man  about  town,  forty  years  ago :  but  he  is 
tttill  so  juvenile  in  iigure  and  in  manner,  and  so  well  got  up,  that  ^'an- 
gers ore  amazed  when  they  discover  latent  wrinkles  in  his  Icnrd^ip's  face, 
and  crows'  feet  in  ins  «yes ;  and  first  observe  him,  not  exactly  certain  when 
he  walks  across  a  rc»m,  of  going  quite  straight  to  where  he  wants  to  go. 
But  Cottsm  Feenix,  getting  xep  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  or  so,  is  quite 
another  thing  from  Cousin  Feenix  got  up  ;  and  very  dim.  Indeed,  he  hvoks, 
while  being  shaved  at  Long's  Hotel,  in  Bond-street. 

Mr.  Dcnnb^  leaves  his  dressing-room,  amidst  a  general  whisking 
away  of  the  women  on  the  staircase,  who  disperse  in  all  direetiBna,  widi.a 
great  rustling  of  skirts,  except  Mrs.  Perch,  who,  beii^  (but  that  she  always 
is)  in  an  interesting  situation,  is  not  nimble,  aad  is  obliged  to  face  him, 
and  is  ready  to  sink  with  confusion  as  she  curtseys ; — ^may  Heaven  arert  all 
evil  consequences  from  the  house  of  Perch  I  Mr.  Dombey  walks  up  to 
the  drawing-roam, .  to  bide  his  time.  Gorgeous  are  Mr«  Dombey's  new 
blue  ooat,  iawn-ooloured  pantaloons,  and  lilac  waistcoat ;  and  a  whi^r 
goes  about  the  house,  that  Mr.  Dombey's  lunr  is  carled. 

A  double  knock  announces  the  arrival  of  the  Major,  who  is  gorgeous 
too,  and  wears  a  whole  geraniam  in  his  button-diole,  and  has  his  hair 
cnrled  tigbt  and  cri^,  as  well  the  Native  knows. 

"Dombey!"  says  the  Major,  patting  ofict  both  hands,  "How  are 
yonP  " 
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"  Mjyor,"  says  Mr.  Dombey,  "  how  are  You ! " 

"By  Jove,  Sir,"  says  the  Migor,  "Joey  B.  is  in  such  case  this 
morning,  Sir/' — and  here  he  hits  himself  hard  upon  the  breast — "  in  such 
case  this  morning,  Sir,  that,  damme,  Dombey,  he  has  half  a  mind  to  make 
a  double  marriage  of  it.  Sir,  and  take  the  mother." 

Mr.  Dombey  smiles ;  but  faintly,  even  for  him ;  for  Mr.  Dombey  feels 
that  he  is  going  to  be  related  to  the  mother,  and  that,  under  those  dream- 
stances,  she  is  not  to  be  joked  about. 

"  Dombey,"  says  the  Major,  seeing  this,  "  I  give  you  joy.  I  congra- 
tulate you,  Dombey.  By  the  Lord,  Sir,"  says  the  M^jor,  "you  are  more 
to  be  envied,  this  day,  than  any  man  in  England  1 " 

Here  again,  Mr.  Dombey's  assent  is  qualified ;  because  he  is  going  to 
confer  a  great  distinction  on  a  lady ;  and,  no  doubt,  she  is  to  be  envied  most. 

"As  to  Edith  Granger,  Sir,"  pursues  the  Major,  "there  is  not  a 
woman  in  aU  Europe  but  might — and  would.  Sir,  you  will  allow  Bagstock 
to  add — and  would — give  her  ears,  and  her  ear-rings,  too,  to  be  in  Edith. 
Granger's  place." 

"  You  are  good  enough  to  say  so,  Major,"  says  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Dombey,"  returns  the  Major,  "  you  Imow  it.  Let  us  have  no  false 
delicacy.  You  know  it.  Do  you  know  it,  or  do  you  not,  Dombey?'* 
says  the  Major,  almost  in  a  passion. 

"  Oh,  really,  Major—" 

"  Damme,  Sir,"  retorts  the  Mfgor,  "  do  you  know  that  fact,  or  do  you 
not  P  Dombey  1  Is  old  Joe  your  friend  P  Are  we  on  that  footing  of 
unreserved  intimacy,  Dombey,  that  may  justify  a  man — a  blunt  old 
Joseph  B.,  Sir — ^in  speaking  out ;  or  am  I  to  take  open  order,  Dombey, 
and  to  keep  my  distance,  and  to  stand  on  forms  P  " 

"  My  dear  Major  Bagstock,"  says  Mr.  Dombey,  with  a  gratified  air, 
"you  are  quite  warm." 

"  By  Gad,  Sir,"  says  the  Major,  "  I  am  warm.  Joseph  B.  does  not 
deny  it,  Dombey.  He  is  warm.  This  is  an  occasion.  Sir,  that  calls  forth 
all  ihe  honest  sympathies  remaining  in  an  old,  infernal,  battered,  used-up, 
invalided,  J.  B.  carcase.  And  I  tell  you  what,  Dombey — at  such  a  time 
a  man  must  blurt  out  what  he  feels,  or  put  a  muzzle  on ;  and  Joseph 
Bagstock  teUs  you  to  your  face,  Dombey,  as  he  tells  his  dub  behind  your 
back,  that  he  never  will  be  muzzled  when  Paul  Dombey  is  in  question. 
Now,  damme,  Sir,"  concludes  the  Major,  with  great  firmness,  "  what  do 
you  make  of  that  P  " 

"  Mxgor,"  says  Mr.  Domb^,  "  I  assure  you  that  I  am  really  obliged  to 
you.    I  had  no  idea  of  checking  your  too  partial  friendship." 

"Not  too  partial,  Sir!"  exclaims  the  choleric  Major.  "Dombey,  I 
deny  it!" 

"  Your  friendship  I  will  say  then,"  pursues  Mr.  Dombey,  "  on  any 
account.  Nor  can  I  forget,  Miyor,  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present, 
how  much  I  am  indebted  to  it." 

"  Dombey,"  says  the  Major,  with  appropriate  action,  "  that  is  the  hand 
of  Joseph  Bagstock :  of  plain  old  Joey  B.,  Sir,  if  you  like  that  better  I 
That  is  the  hand,  of  which  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  late  Duke  of  York 
did  me  the  honour  to  observe.  Sir,  to  his  Boyal  Highness  the  late  Duke 
of  Kent,  that  it  was  the  hand  of  Josh. :  a  rough  and  tough,  and  possibly 
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an  up-to-snuff,  old  vagabond.    Dombey,  may  tbe  present  moment  be  the 
least  unhappy  of  onr  lives.     Grod  bless  you  I " 

Now,  enters  Mr.  Garker,  gorgeous  likewise,  and  smiling  like  a  wedding- 
guest  indeed.  He  can  scarcely  let  Mr.  Dombey's  hand  go,  he  is  so  con- 
gratulatory ;  and  he  shakes  the  Major's  hand  so  heartily  at  the  same  time, 
that  his  voice  shakes  too,  in  accord  with  his  arms,  as  it  comes  sliding  from 
between  his  teeth. 

"The  very  day  is  auspicious,"  says  Mr.  Carker.  "  The  brightest  and 
most  genial  weather  1    I  hope  I  am  not  a  moment  late  ?  ** 

"  Punctual  to  your  time,  Sir,"  says  the  Mjgor. 

"  I  am  rejoiced,  I  am  sure,"  says  Mr.  Carker.  '*  I  was  afraid  I  might 
be  a  few  seconds  after  the  appointed  time,  for  I  was  delayed  by  a  pro- 
cession of  wagons ;  and  I  took  the  liberty  of  riding  round  to  Brook- 
street  " — this  to  Mr.  Dombey — "  to  leave  a  few  poor  rarities  of  flowers 
for  Mrs.  Dombey.  A  man  in  my  position,  and  so  distinguished  as  to  be 
invited  here,  is  proud  to  offer  some  homage  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
vassalage :  and  as  I  have  no  doubt  Mrs.  Dombey  is  overwhelnMd  with  what 
is  costly  and  magnificent ; "  with  a  strange  glance  at  his  patron ;  "  I 
hope  the  very  poverty  of  my  offering,  may  find  favour  for  it." 

"  Mrs.  Dombey,  that  is  to  be,"  returns  Mr.  Dombey,  condescendingly, 
"  will  be  very  sensible  of  your  attention,  Carker,  I  am  sure." 

'*  And  if  she  is  to  be  Mrs.  Dombey  this  morning.  Sir,"  says  the  Major, 
putting  down  his  coffee-cup,  and  looking  at  his  watch,  "  it's  high  time 
we  were  off !  " 

Porth,  in  a  barouche,  ride  Mr.  Dombey,  Mi^r  Bagstock,  and  Mr.  Carker, 
to  the  church.  Mr.  Sownds  the  Beadle  has  long  risen  from  the  steps,  and  is 
in  waiting  with  his  cocked  hat  in  his  hand.  Mrs.  Miff  curtseys  and  proposes 
chairs  in  the  vestry.  Mr.  Dombey  prefers  remaining  in  the  church.  As  he 
looks  up  at  the  organ,  Miss  Tox  in  the  galleiy  shrinks  behind  the  fat 
leg  of  a  cherubim  on  a  monument,  with  cheeks  like  a  young  Wind.  Cap- 
tain Cuttle,  on  the  contrary,  stands  up  and  waves  his  hook,  in  token 
of  welcome  and  encouragement.  Mr.  Toots  informs  the  Chicken,  behind 
his  hand,  that  the  middle  gentleman,  he  in  the  fawn-coloured  pantaloons, 
is  the  Mher  of  his  love.  The  Chicken  hoarsely  whispers  Mr.  Toots 
that  he 's  as  stiff  a  cove  as  ever  he  see,  but  that  it  is  within  the  resources 
of  Science  to  double  him  up,  with  one  blow  in  the  waistcoat. 

Mr.  Sownds  and  Mrs.  Miff  are  eyeing  Mr.  Dombey  from  a  little 
distance,  when  the  noise  of  approaching  wheels  is  heard,  and  Mr.  Sownds 
goes  out.  Mrs.  Miff,  meeting  Mr.  Dombey's  eye  as  it  is  withdrawn  from 
the  presumptuous  maniac  up-stairs,  who  salutes  him  with  so  much 
urbanity,  drops  a  curtsey,  and  informs  him  that  she  believes  his  "  good 
lady  "  is  come.  Then,  there  is  a  crowding  and  a  whispering  at  the  door, 
and  the  good  lady  enters,  with  a  haughty  step. 

„  There  is  no  sign  upon  her  face,  of  last  night's  suffering ;  there  is  no 
trace  in  her  manner,  of  the  woman  on  the  bended  knees,  reposing  her 
wild  head,  in  beautifid  abandonment,  upon  the  pillow  of  the  sleeping  girL 
That  girl,  all  gentle  and  lovely,  is  at  her  side — a  striking  contrast  to  her 
own  disdainful  and  defiant  figure,  standing  there,  composed,  erect,  in- 
scrutable of  will,  resplendent  and  majestic  in  the  zenith  of  its  charms, 
yet  beating  down,  and  treading  on,  the  admiration  that  it  challenges. 
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There  is  a  pause  while  Mr.  Sownds  the  Beadle  glides  into  the  veshy  for 
the  dergyman  and  clerk.  M  this  juncture,  Mrs.  Skewton  speaks  to  Mr. 
Dambey :  more  distmcUy  and  emphatically  thim  her  caatom  is,  and 
movisg,  at  the  saiae  time,  ok>se  to  Edith. 

"  My  dear  Bonbey/'  says  the  good  Maoia»  **  I  fear  I  must  reljii^[iuah 
dariing  Fiorenoe  after  all,  and  suffer  her  to  go  home,  as  she  herself  pro- 
posed. After  my  loss  of  to-day,  my  dear  Dombey,  I  feel  I  shail  not  hwB 
spirits,  ev^  for  her  society." 

"  Had  she  not  better  stay  with  you  P  '*  returns  the  BridegrcKMa. 

**  I  think  not,  my  dear  IJombey.  No,  I  think  not.  I  shall  be  better 
fdone.  Besides,  my  dearest  Editii  will  be  her  natural  aad  ooastant  guar- 
dian when  you  return,  and  I  had  better  not  encroach  upon  her  trust, 
perhaps.    She  might  be  jealous.    Eh,  dear  Edith  P  " 

The  affectiiHLate  Mama  presses  her  daughter's  arm,  as  she  says  this ; 
perhaps  entreating  her  attention  earnestly. 

**  To  be  serious,  my  dear  Dombey,"  ahe  resumes,  '*  I  will  relfiifaisli 
our  dear  duld,  and  not  inflict  my  gloom  upon  her.  We  have  settlod  that, 
just  now.  She  fully  understands,  dear  Dombey.  Edith,  my  dear, — sbe 
fully  understands." 

Again,  the  good  mother  presses  her  daughter's  arm.  Mr.  Domb^  offers 
no  additional  remonstrance ;  for  the  clergyman  and  derk  appear ;  and  Mra. 
Miff,  and  Mr.  Sownds  the  Beadk,  group  the  party  in  their  jproper  places 
at  the  altar  rails. 

"  *  Who  giveth  this  woman  to  be  married  to  this  man  ? '  " 

Cousin  Eeenix  does  that.  He  has  come  from  Baden-Baden  on  piur- 
pose.  "  Confound  it,"  Cousin  Feenix  says — good-natured  creature,  Cousia 
Feenix — "  when  we  do  get  a  rich  dty  fellow  into  the  family,  let  ns  show 
him  some  attention;  let  us  do  sometliing  for  him." 

"  I  giv«  this  woman  to  be  married  to  this  man,"  saith  Couun  Feesix 
therefore.  Cousin  Feenix,  meaning  to  go  in  a  straight  line,  but  turning  off 
sideways  by  reason  of  his  wilful  legs,  gives  the  wrong  woman  to  be  mar- 
ried to  tliis  man,  at  first — ^to  wit,  a  bridesmaid  of  some  condition,  distantly 
eonnected  with  the  family,  and  ten  years  Mrs.  Skewton's  junior — ^but  Mrs, 
Miff,  interpo»ng  her  mortified  bonnet,  dexterously  turns  him  bade,  and 
runs  him,  as  on  castors,  fuil  at  the  "good  lady : "  whom  Cousin  Feenix 
giveth  to  be  married  to  this  man  accordingly. 

And  will  they  in  the  sight  of  heaven —  P 

Aye,  that  they  will :  Mr.  Dombey  says  he  will.  And  what  says  Edi^f 
Skewm. 

So,  from  that  day  forward,  for  better  for  worse*  for  xidier  for  pooier, 
m  sickness  and  in  health,  to  love  and  to  cherish,  till  death  do  them  ftxtt 
they  plight  their  troth  to  (me  another,  and  are  married. 

In  a  firm,  free  hand,  the  Bride  subscribes  her  name  in  the  register,  when 
they  adjourn  to  the  vestry.  "  There  an't  a  many  ladies  comes  here^"  Mrs. 
Miff  says  with  aeurtsey — to  look  at  Mrs.  Miff,  at  sueh  a  season,  is  to  msk^ 
her  mortified  bonnet  go  down  with  a  dip — "  writes  their  names  like  this 
good  lady  1 "  Mr.  Sownds  ike  Beadle  thinks  it  is  a  truly  yanking  sig- 
nature, and  worthy  of  the  writer — ^this,  however,  between  bimself  and 
oonsoience. 

Flor^ioe  signs  too,  but  unapphmded,  lor  her  hand  shakes.    All  tlte 
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partj  ngtt ;  Cousixi  Ee^iix  last ;  who  pufca  his  noble  mane  into  a  wrmg 
plaee,  and  enrc^  hinuseJf  as  haTing  been  bom,  thai  moming. 

The  Migor  now  sdkiJtea  the  Bnde  light  gaUanily,  aad  carries  oat  that 
faranch  of  militaiy  tactics  in  lefere&ce  to  all  the  la^s :  notwithstaniliiig 
'Mm.  Skewton's  bemg  eztiemely  hard  to  loss,  and  squeaking  shrilly  in  tbie 
sacred  edifioe.  The  example  is  followed  by  Cousin  Feenix,  aad  even  by 
Mr.  Dombey.  Lastly,  Mr«  Carker,  with  his  white  teeth  glistening, 
approadbes  £dith,  more  as  if  he  moa^  to  bite  her,  than  to  taste  the  sweets 
that  linger  on  her  lips. 

There  is  a  glow  upon  her  proud  cheek,  and  a  flashing  in  her  eyes,  that 
xnaj  be  meant  to  stay  him ;  but  it  does  not,  for  he  salutes  her  as  the  rest 
kaTe  done,  and  wishes  her  all  happiness. 

*'  If  wishes/'  says  he  in  a  low  Toice,  **  are  not  si:^)erfiuoQS,  i^tpUed  to 
snch  a  union." 

^*  I  thank  you,  Sir,"  she  answers,  with  a  curled  lip,  and  a  kesving 
bosom. 

But,  does  Edith  fed  still,  as  on  the  night  when  she  knew  that  Mir. 
JDombey  would  return  to  offer  his  alliance,  that  Carker  knows  her 
th(Rongfaly,  and  reads  her  right,  and  that  she  is  more  degraded  by  hn 
knowledge  of  her,  than  by  au^t  else  ?  Is  it  for  this  reason  that  her 
haughtiness  shrinks  beneaUi  Us  smile,  like  snow  within  the  hand  that 
gnsps  it  firmly,  and  that  her  imperious  glance  droops  in  meeting  his^  and 
seeks  the  ground  P 

*'  I  am  proud  to  see,"  says  Mr.  Carker,  with  a  servile  stooping  of  his 
neck,  whaA  the  revelations  making  by  his  eyes  and  teeth  prodaim  to  be  a 
]ie,  '*  I  am  proud  to  see  that  my  humble  offering  is  graced  by  Mrs. 
Dombey's  hand,  and  permitted  to  hold  so  favoured  a  place  in  so  joyfid  an 
oocaaion. 

Though  she  bends  her  head,  in  answer,  there  is  something  in  the 
momentary  action  of  her  hand,  as  if  she  would  crush  the  flowers  it  holds, 
and  fling  than,  with  contempt,  upon  the  ground.  But,  she  puts  the 
hand  through  the  arm  of  her  new  husband,  who  has  been  standing 
near,  conversing  with  the  ]^£i^r,  and  is  proud  again,  and  motionless,  and 
silent. 

The  carriages  are  once  more  at  the  diurch  door.  Mr.  Dombey,  with 
•his  bride  upon  his  arm,  conducts  her  through  the  twenty  families  of  little 
women  who  are  on  tiie  st^,  and  every  one  of  whom  remembers  the 
fashion  and  the  odour  of  her  every  artide  of  dress  from  that  moment,  and 
reproduces  it  on  her  doll,  who  is  for  ever  being  married.  Cleopatra  and 
Cousin  Feeaix  enter  the  sastie  carriage.  The  Major  hands  into  a  second 
carriage,  Florence,  and  the  bridesmaid  who  so  narrowly  escaped  being 
given  away  by  mistake,  and  then  enters  it  himself,  and  is  followed  by  Mr. 
Carker.  Hcnrses  prance  and  o^r;  coachmen  and  footmen  shme  in 
Aittering  fiivoors,  flowers,  and  new-made  Uveries.  Away  th^  dash  and 
rattle  throv^  the  streets ;  and  as  th^  pass  along,  a  thousand  beads 
aro  turned  to  look  at  theam,  and  a  thousand  sober  moralists  revenge 
tiumsdves  for  not  being  married  too,  that  moming,  by  r^cting  that  these 
people  little  think  sodi  happiness  can't  last. 

Miss  Tox  emerges  from  behind  the  cherubim's  leg,  when  aU  is  quiets 
and  oomes  slowly  down,  from  the  gallery.    Miss  Tox's  eyes  are  red,  and 
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her  pocket-handkerchief  is  damp.  She  is  wounded,  but  not  exasperated, 
and  she  hopes  they  may  be  happy.  She  quite  admits  to  herself  the  beauty 
of  the  bride,  and  her  own  comparatively  feeble  and  faded  attractions  ;  but 
the  stately  image  of  Mr.  Dombey  in  his  lilac  waistcoat,  and  his  fawn- 
coloured  pantaloons,  is  present  to  her  mind,  and  Miss  Tox  weeps  afresh, 
behind  her  veil,  on  her  way  home  to  Princess's  Place.  Captain  OutUe, 
having  joined  in  all  the  amens  and  responses,  with  a  devout  growl,  feels 
much  improved  by  his  religious  exercises;  and  in  a  peaceful  frame  of  niind 
pervades  the  body  of  the  church,  glazed  hat  in  hand,  and  reads  the  tablet 
to  the  memoiy  of  little  PauL  The  gallant  Mr.  Toots,  attended  by  the 
faithful  Chicken,  leaves  the  building  in  torments  of  love.  The  Chick^i  is 
as  yet  unable  to  elaborate  a  scheme  for  winning  Florence,  but  his  first 
idea  has  gained  possession  of  him,  and  he  thinks  the  doubling  up  of  Mr. 
Dombey  would  be  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  Mr.  Dombey's  ser- 
vants come  out  of  their  hiding-places,  and  prepare  to  ruqh  to  Brook  Street, 
when  they  are  delayed  by  symptoms  of  indisposition  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Perch,  who  entreats  a  glass  of  water,  and  becomes  alarming ;  Mrs.  Peroh 
gets  better  soon,  however,  and  is  borne  away ;  and  Mrs.  Miff,  and  Mr. 
Sownds  the  Beadle,  sit  upon  the  steps  to  count  what  they  have  gained  by 
the  affair,  and  talk  it  over,  while  the  sexton  tolls  a  funeral. 

Now,  the  carriages  arrive  at  the  Bride's  residence,  and  the  players  on 
the  bells  begin  to  jingle,  and  the  band  strikes  up,  and  Mr.  Punch,  that 
model  of  connubial  bUss,  salutes  his  wife.  Now,  the  people  run,  and 
push,  and  press  round  in  a  gaping  throng,  while  Mr.  Dombey,  leading 
Mrs.  Dombey  by  the  hand,  advances  solemnly  into  the  Feenix  HaUs. 
Now,  the  rest  of  the  wedding  party  alight,  and  enter  after  theuL  And 
why  does  Mr.  Carker,  passing  through  the  people  to  the  hall-door, 
think  of  the  old  woman  who  called  to  him  in  the  grove  that  morning  ? 
Or  why  does  Florence,  as  she  passes,  think,  with  a  tremble,  of  her  child- 
hood, when  she  was  lost,  and  of  the  visage  of  good  Mrs.  Brown  ? 

Now,  there  are  more  congratidations  on  this  hi4)piest  of  days,  and  more 
company,  though  not  much ;  and  now  they  leave  the  drawing-room,  and 
range  uiemselves  at .  table  in  the  dark-brown  dining-room,  which  no  con- 
fectioner can  brighten  up,  let  him  garmsh  the  exhausted  negroea  with  as 
many  flowers  and  love-knots  as  he  will. 

The  pastry-cook  has  done  his  duty  like  a  man,  though,  and  a  rich  break- 
fast is  set  forth.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chick  have  joined  the  party,  among 
others.  Mrs.  Chick  admires  that  Edith  should  be,  by  nature,  sudi  a  perfect 
Dombey ;  and  is  affable  and  confidential  to  Mrs.  Skewton,  whose  mind  is 
relieved  of  a  great  load,  and  who  takes  her  share  of  the  champagne.  The 
very  tali  young  man  who  suffered  from  excitement  early,  is  better ;  but 
a  vague  sentiment  of  repentance  has  seized  upon  him,  and  he  hates 
the  other  very  tall  young  man,  and  wrests  dishes  from  him  by  violence, 
and  takes  a  grim  delight  in  disobliging  the  company.  The  company  are 
cool  and  cahn,  and  do  not  outrage  the  black  hatchments  of  pictures  look' 
ing  down  upon  them,  by  any  excess  of  mirth.  Cousin  Feenix  and  the 
Major  are  the  gayest  there;  but  Mr.  Carker  has  a  smile  for  the  whole 
table.  He  has  an  especial  smile  for  the  Bride,  who  very,  very,  seldom 
meets  it. 

Cousin  Feenix  rises,  when  the  company  have  breakfi^ted,  and  the 
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servants  have  left  the  room ;  and  wonderfiilly  young  he  looks,  with  his 
white  wristbands  almost  covering  his  hands  (othendse  rather  bony),  and 
the  bloom  of  the  champagne  in  Ms  cheeks. 

"  Upon  my  honour,"  says  Cousin  Feenix,  "  although  it 's  an  unusual 
sort  of  thing  in  a  private  gentleman's  house,  I  must  beg  leave  to  call 
upon  you  to  drink  what  is  usually  called  a — ^in  fact  a  toast." 

The  Major  very  hoarsely  indicates  Ids  approval.  Mr.  Carker,  bending 
bis  head  forward  over  the  table  in  the  direction  of  Cousin  Feenix,  smiles 
and  nods  a  great  many  times. 

"  A — ^in  fact  it 's  not  a — "  Cousin  Feenix  beginning  again,  thus,  comes 
to  a  dead  stop. 

"  Hear,  hear  I  '*  says  the  M^or,  in  a  tone  of  conviction. 

Mr.  Carker  softly  claps  his  hands,  and  bending  forward  over  the  table 
again,  smiles  and  nods  a  great  many  more  times  than  before,  as  if  he  were 
particularly  struck  by  this  last  observation,  and  desired  personally  to  express 
his  sense  of  the  good  it  has  done  him. 

"  It  is,'*  says  Cousin  Feenix,  "  an  occasion,  in  fact,  when  the  general 
usages  of  life  may  be  a  little  departed  from,  without  impropriety ;  and 
although  I  never  was  an  orator  in  my  life,  and  when  I  was  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  had  the  honour  of  seconding  the  address,  was — ^in  fact, 
was  laid  up  for  a  fortnight  with  the  consciousness  of  failure— " 

The  Migor  and  Mr.  Carker  are  so  much  delighted  by  thb  fragment  of 
personal  history,  that  Cousin  Feenix  laughs,  and  addressing  them,  indivi- 
dually, goes  on  to  say : 

'*  And  in  point  of  fact,  when  I  was  devilish  ill — still,  you  know,  I  feel 
that  a  duty  devolves  upon  me.  And  when  a  duty  devolves  upon  anEngMsh- 
man,  he  is  bound  to  get  out  of  it,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  best  way  he  can. 
Well !  our  family  has  had  the  gratification,  to-day,  of  connecting  itself,  in 
the  person  of  my  lovely  and  accomplished  relative,  whom  I  now  see — ^in 
point  of  fact,  present — 

Here  there  is  general  applause. 

''Present,"  repeats  Cousin  Feenix,  feeling  that  it  is  a  neat  point  which 
will  bear  repetition, — "  with  one  who— that  is  to  say,  with  a  man,  at  whom 
the  finger  of  scorn  can  never — ^in  fact,  with  my  honourable  friend  Dombey, 
if  he  wiU  allow  me  to  caU  him  so." 

Cousin  Feenix  bows  to  Mr.  Dombey ;  Mr.  Dombey  solemnly  returns 
the  bow;  everybody  is  more  or  less  gratified  and  affected  by  this  extra- 
ordinary, and  perhaps  unprecedented,  appeal  to  the  feelings. 

"  I  have  not,"  says  Cousin  Feenix,  "  eigoyed  those  opportunities  which 
I  could  have  desired,  of  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  my  friend  Dombey, 
and  studying  those  qualities  which  do  equal  honour  to  his  head,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  to  his  heart ;  for  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to  be,  as  we 
used  to  say  in  my  time  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  it  was  not  the 
custom  to  allude  to  the  Lords,  and  when  the  order  of  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings was  perhaps  better  observed  than  it  is  now — to  be  in — ^in  point  of 
fact,"  says  Cousin  Feenix,  cherishing  his  joke,  with  great  slyness,  and 
finally  bringing  it  out  with  a  jerk,  "  *  in  another  place ! '  " 

The  Major  falls  into  convulsiona,  and  is  recovered  with  difficulty. 

"  But  I  know  sufficient  of  my  friend  Dombey,"  resumes  Cousin  Feenix 
in  a  graver  tone,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  become  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man. 
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'^  to  kmm  titti  le  n,  m  pomi  ol  fael,  what  maj  be  en^katicaUj  called 
a  merdMiit — a  Briti&h  narchaoi — and  a — and  a  matL.  And  altboa^li  I 
have  been  resident  abroad,  for  Bomt  jeart  @t  woidd  me  me  great  pteaaaupe 
toiQDaife  way^hvtoAJ>oBihejy  and  ever]rbodjhen»atl3adeiHBaik%  and  to 
httve  an  oppertmit j  cl  maldiig  'em  kaovnit  to  the  Gsand  Jhake\  atiU  I 
know  enough,  I  ibtter  oqraeU^  of  mj  hyfrtij  and  acoouHplkhfii  xeUitiTe^  to 
kiMv  that  flhie  posaaasea  erery  itqusite  te  make  a  nan  hif^pj,  oad  that 
harnMorriagewithmyfimidDQnbey  a  one  cf  indlaation  aadaffcctjon  oa 
both  sides.'' 

Many  aadlea  aed  ned»  front  Mr.  CadoBor^ 

"  Therefore,"  says  Cousin  Feenix,  "  I  congratulate  the  family  of  wkiek 
I  am  a  member,  cua  the  acqaisitioii  of  my  fneiid  Dombqr.  I  ooogiaifeiilate 
my  Mend  Dombey  on  his  uuiqii  with  my  l&f  eiy  and  acaooqiliaiMd  relafchre 
viho  poaaesaaa  efery  requisite  to  make  a  man  happy ;  andl  take  the  hbcsriy 
of  eamngOD  you  att»ia  point  of  fact,  to  eoogratalate  both  my  frimd  Dontr 
bey  and  my  lovely  and  accomplished  rdatiTe,  on  the  pnaoit  oocasiMi.'* 

The  speech  of  Coiunn  Feenix  is  remved  with  great  apphase,  and  Mr. 
Bombey  returns  thanks  on  bdialf  ai  himaelf  and  Mn.  I>omibey.  J.  B. 
shorti^  afterwards  presses  Mrs.  Skewton.  The  bieakiiBfit  languitEhes 
whan  that  is  done»  the  viokted  hat^ddOMnta  are  ayenged*  and  EdUi  liaea 
to  assume  her  travelling  daresa. 

AH  tha  serrantsy  in  the  meaniisne,  ha^e  been  tiaedkiKtiDg  bdow. 
Champagna  haa  grown  too  eommoQ  among  tham  to  be  meBtioned*  and 
roast  fowls,  raised  pies,  and  lobster  salad,  have  become  mere  drags. 
The  ^lery  taU  yo«ng  man  has  zaeovered  his  spirita^  and  again  alhidas  to 
the  exeuseBaflo.  His  ofmurade's  eye  begins  to  emokte  hia  own,  and  he^ 
too^  atares  at  objects,  without  taking  eognixance  thereof  There  is  a 
g^ecail  redness  in  the  ^aces  of  the  ladiea ;  in  the  Huae  of  Mra.  Parch  par- 
tieulaily,  who  is  joyous  and  beaming,  and  lifted  so  far  above  the  carea  of 
life,  that  if  she  were  asked  just  now  to  direct  a  wayfarer  to  Ball's  Fond, 
where  her  own  cares  lodge,  she  would  have  some  difficulty  in  recaUing 
the  way.  Mr.  Towlinson  has  porqiosed  the  happy  pair ;  to  iduidi  the 
silver-beaded  butl^  has  responded  neatly,  and  witii  emotion ;  for  he  half 
begma  to  think  he  m  an  old  retainer  <^  the  family»  and  that  he  ia  boand 
to  be  affected  by  these  changes.  The  whole  party,  and  eapedaOy  the 
ladies,  are  very  frcdicsome.  Mr.  Dombey's  cool^  who  generally  takes  the 
lead  in  society,  has  said,  it  is  iiapoeeible  to  aettle  down  after -ths,  and  why 
not  go,  in  a  party,  to  the  play  ?  Eveiybody  (Mra.  Pereh  indode^has  agreed 
to  tboa ;  even  the  Native,  who  is  tigerish  in  hia  drink*  and  who  alanna  the 
ladiea  (Mrs.  Piffch  particularly)  by  the  rolliDig  of  hia  eyea.  One  of  the 
very  tall  young  men  has  even  proposed  a  ball  after  the  play,  aand  it  pre- 
sents itself  to  no  one  (Mrs.  Perdi  indittded)  ha  the  Ugkt  of  an  impossibility. 
Words  have  arista  betwem  the  housemaid  and  Mr.  Tbwhaaon;  she,  oai 
the  authority  of  an  old  saw,  asserting  marriages  to  be  made  in.  Heaven :  he, 
affecting  to  trace  the  manufacture  elsewhere;  he,  si^poaing  that  she  sa3rs 
so,  because  she  thinks  of  being  married  her  own.  s^:  die,  aaytng.  Lord 
forbid,  at  any  rate,  that  she  should  ever  marry  kim.  To  oaha  these  flying 
taunts,  the  silver-headed  butler  rises  to  propose  the  health  of  Mr.  Towlin- 
son, whom  to  know  is  to  esteem,  and  to  esteem  is  to  wiah  wdll  settled  in 
li&  with  the  object  of  lus  choice,  wherever  (here  the  silver-headed  butler 
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egpeft  the  Itoosemasd)  ske  imgr  be.  Mr.  Totv&sbA  reinms  tliaaks  ii  8 
speeeb  leplete  witk  ledfiofp^  af  wyck  the  par«>rsfcicMi  turns  on  ionagaeKB, 
rcffli'cKng  whom,  Im  says  tiey  bbaj  find  fsvom,  sometimes,  with  wetk  and 
imwrniitspt  mt^eel»  iia^  em^  be  kd  awvjr  bgr  kair,  bat  tU  kft  hcpoB^  % 
be  may  never  beer  of  w>  kat&gtar  xievcv  boning  notkiBg  out  of  »» 
tn(f«lla^  ehaiiot.  Tke  eje  of  Mr.  Towbneoa  is  so  sereore  and  so  ex- 
pnssife  here,  that  the  housemaid  is  tuamiog  l^steiical,  when  she  and  aU 
the  rest,  roused  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Bride  is  going  awwjr»  bnaRy  19 
etam  lo  wxtnase  her  depaortore. 

Theebffiot  is  at  ^e  door ;  the  Svide  is  desceBding  io  the  haB»  wbm 
Ife.  Bendbej  waots  for  her.  FtoieBoe  b  ready  on  the  stauvase  to  depart 
too;  aaad  Miss  Nipper,  vbo  has  heid  a  middle  state  betwecs  the  pailomr 
aaA  tike  kitehen,  is  prepared  to  aeeooopany  bev.  As  EdMs  appears^ 
PkneBoe  basteBS  towavda  ber,  to  bod  her  faiew^. 

la  Edith  cold,  that  ^e  should  tremble  !  Is  there  anything-  nmiatiind 
or  nvarbc^eseaie  in  the  touch  of  Tterence,  that  the  beoatifu)  form  reoedea 
and  eonlraets,  ae  if  il  could  not  bear  it  1  Is  there  so  much  buny  in 
tbaa  going  away,  that  Edith,  with  a  ware  of  ber  hand,  sweepa  on^  and 
isgDiiel 

Mrs.  SfeewtoB^  ovcrpoivrmed  by  ber  feelingt  as  a  mother,  sinks  on  bar 
sofa  in  the  Cleopatra  attitude,  when  the  datter  of  the  chaiiot  wheds  ia 
loet»  and  ^ed»  -several  tears.  The  Mi^,  coming  with  the  rest  ai  the 
consDaoiy  from  tabJe,  endeavours  ta  eomlEbrt  her;  but  she  will  not  be 
coflomted  OD  any  terms,  and  so  the  Major  takes  bis  leave.  Cousin  Feenii 
takes  bis  leare,  and  Mr.  Carker  takes  bis  leave.  The  gnests  all'go  awaj. 
Claoimtra,  left  aiene,  feels  a  little  giddy  Iran  ber  strong  emotioii,  and 
faBs  asleep. 

CKddineBS  prevails  below  stairs  too.  The  very  tall  yomig  nun  whose 
emcitement  eame  ea  so  soon,  appears  to  have  bis  head  glued  to  the  tabb 
ia  tbe  pantry,  and  eannot  be  detached  from  it.  A  viotent  rerulsion  baa 
taken  place  in  the  spirits  of  Mrs.  Perch,  who  is  low  on  account  of  Mr. 
Bn^  and  tdls  eook  that  she  fears  be  is  not  so  much  attached  to  his 
bome,  as  be  used  to  be,  when  they  were  only  nine  in  ikmilyv  Mr.  Towlin* 
soB  has  a  singing  in  bis  ears  and  a  large  wheel  going  round  and  zomid 
inside  his  head.    The  housemaid  wishes  it  wasn't  wicked  to  wish  that  one 

There  is  a  general  delusion  likewise,  in  these  lower  regions^  on  the  subject 
of  time ;  everybody  conceiving  that  it  ought  to  be,  at  the  earliest,  ten 
o'ciock  at  night,  wlmreas  it  is  not  yet  three  in  the  afternoon.  A  shadowy* 
idea  of  wickedness  committed,  haunts  every  individual  in  the  part j ;  and 
each  one  secretly  thinks  the  other  a  companion  in  guilt,  whom  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  av(»d.  No  man  or  woman  has  the  hardihood  to  hint  at  the 
projected  visit  to  the  play.  Any  one  reviving  the  notion  of  the  ball,  would 
be  scouted  as  a  malignant  idiot. 

Mi8..Skewton  sleeps  up-stairs,  two  hours  afterwards,  and  naps  are  not 
yet  over  in  the  kitchen.  The  hatchments  in  the  dining-^oom  lode  down  on 
crumbs,  dirty  plates,  spillings  of  wine,  half-thawed  ice,  stale  discoloured 
heel-taps,  scraps  of  lobster,  drumsticks  of  fowls,  and  pensive  jellies, 
gradually  resolving  themselves  into  a  lukewarm  gummy  soup.  The 
marriage  is,  by  this  time,  almost  as  denuded  of  its  show  and  garnish  as  the 
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breakfast.  Mr.  Dombey's  servants  moralise  so  much  about  it,  and  are  so 
repentant  over  their  early  tea,  at  home,  that  by  eight  o'cbck  or  so,  they 
settle  down  into  confirmed  seriousness ;  and  Mr.  Perch,  arriving  at  that 
time  from  the  city,  fresh  and  jocular,  with  a  white  waistcoat  and  a  comic 
song,  ready  to  spend  the  evening,  and  prepared  for  any  amount  of  dissi- 
pation, is  amazed  to  find  himself  coldly  received,  and  Mrs.  Perch  but 
poorly,  and  to  have  the  pleasing  duty  of  escorting  that  lady  home  by  the 
next  omnibus. 

Night  closes  in.  Florence,  having  rambled  through  the  handsome  house, 
from  room  to  room,  seeks  her  own  chamber,  where  the  care  of  Edith  haa 
surrounded  her  with  luxmies  and  comforts ;  and  divesting  herself  of  her 
handsome  dress,  puts  on  her  old  simple  mourning  for  dear  Paul,  and  sits 
down  to  read,  with  Diogenes  winking  and  blinking  on  the  ground  beside 
her.  But  Florence  cannot  read  to-night.  The  house  seems  strange  and 
new,  and  there  are  loud  echoes  in  it.  There  is  a  shadow  on  her  heart : 
she  knows  not  why  or  what  *.  but  it  is  heavy.  Florence  shuts  her  book, 
and  gruff  Diogenes,  who  takes  that  for  a  signal,  puts  his  paws  upon  her 
lap,  and  rubs  his  ears  against  her  caressing  hands.  But  Morenoe  cannot 
see  him  plainly,  in  a  little  time,  for  there  is  a  mist  between  her  eyes 
and  him,  and  her  dead  brother  and  dead  mother  shine  in  it  like  angels. 
Walter,  too,  poor  wandering  shipwrecked  boy,  oh,  where  is  he  I 

The  Msgor  don't  know;  that's  for  certain;  and  don't  care.  The 
Mjgor,  having  choked  and  slumbered,  all  the  afternoon,  has  taken  a  late 
dinner  at  his  dub,  and  now  sit<s  over  his  pint  of  wine,  driving  a  modest 
vousg  man,  with  a  fresh-coloured  face,  at  the  next  table  (who  would  give  a 
handsome  sum  to  be  able  to  rise  and  go  away,  but  cannot  do  it)  to  the  verge 
of  madness,  by  anecdotes  of  Bagstock,  Sir,  at  Dombey's  wed^ng,  and  Old 
Joe's  devilish  gentlemanly  friend.  Lord  Feenix.  While  Cousin  Feenix, 
who  ought  to  be  at  Long's,  and  in  bed,  finds  himself,  instead,  at  a 
gaming-table,  where  his  wilfrd  legs  have  taken  him,  perhaps,  in  his  own 
despite. 

Night,  like  a  giant,  fills  the  church,  frompavement  to  roof,  and  holds 
dominion  Ihrough  the  silent  hours.  Pale  mtwn  again  comes  peq)ing 
through  the  windows ;  and,  giving  place  to  day,  sees  night  withdraw  into 
the  vaults,  and  follows  it,  and  drives  it  out,  and  hides  among  the  dead. 
The  timid  mice  again  cower  close  together,  when  the  great  door  clashes, 
and  Mr.  Sownds  and  Mrs.  Miff,  treading  the  cirde  of  their  daily  lives,  un- 
broken as  a  marriage  ring,  come  in.  Again,  the  cocked  hat  and  the  mortified 
bonnet  stand  in  the  back  ground  at  the  marriage  hour ;  and  again  this 
man  taketh  this  woman,  and  this  woman  taketh  this  man,  on  the  solemn 
terms: 

"  To  have  and  to  hold,  from  this  day  forward,  for  better  for  worse,  for 
richer  for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  to  love  and  to  cherish,  until 
death  do  them  part." 

The  very  words  that  Mr.  Garker  rides  into  town  repeating,  with  his 
mouth  stretched  to  the  utmost,  as  he  picks  his  dainty  way. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THS  WOODEN   MIDSHIPMAN   GOES  TO  PIECES. 

Honest  Captain  Cutde,  as  the  weeks  flew  over  Iiiin  in  his  fortiiied 
xetreat,  by  no  means  abated  any  of  his  prudent  provisions  against  surprise, 
43ecanse  ol  the  non-appearance  of  the  enemy.  The  Captain  argued  that  his 
present  security  was  too  profound  and  wonderful  to  endure  much  longer ; 
he  knew  that  when  the  wind  stood  in  a  fair  quarter,  the  weathercock  was 
seldom  nailed  there ;  and  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  determined 
and  dauntless  character  of  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  to  doubt  that  that  heroic 
woman  had  devoted  herself  to  the  task  of  his  discovery  and  capture. 
Trembling  beneath  the  weight  of  these  reasons,  Captain  Cuttle  lived  a  very 
dose  and  retired  life ;  seldom  stirring  abroad  until  after  dark ;  venturing 
even  then  only  into  the  obscurest  streets ;  never  going  forth  at  all  on 
Sundays ;  and  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  his  retreat,  avoiding 
bonnets,  as  if  they  were  worn  by  ragmg  lions. 

The  Captain  never  dreamed  that  in  the  event  of  his  being  pounced  upon 
by  Mrs..Mac  Stinger,  in  his  walks,  it  would  be  possible  to  offer  resistance* 
He  felt  that  it  could  not  be  done.  He  saw  himself,  in  his  mind's  eye,  put 
meekly  into  a  hdckney  coach,  and  carried  off  to  his  old  lodgings.  He  fore- 
saw that,  once  immured  there,  he  was  a  lost  man:  his  hat  gone;  Mrs. 
Mac  Stinger  watchful  of  him  day  and  night;  reproaches  heaped  upon  his 
head,  before  the  infant  family ;  himself  the  guilty  object  of  suspicion 
and  distrust :  an  ogre  in  the  children's  eyes,  and  in  their  mother's  a  detected 
traitor. 

A  violent  perspiration,  and  a  lowness  of  spirits,  always  came  over  the 
Captain  as  this  gloomy  picture  presented  itself  to  his  imagination.  It 
generally  did  so  previous  to  his  stealing  out  of  doors  at  night  for  air  and 
exercise.  Sensible  of  the  risk  he  ran,  the  Captain  took  leave  of  Bob,  at 
those  times,  with  the  solenmity  which  became  a  man  who  might  never 
return :  exhorting  him,  in  the  event  of  his  (the  Captain's)  being  lost  sight 
of,  for  a  time,  to  tread  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  keep  the  brazen  instruments 
well  polished. 

But  not  to  throw  away  a  chance ;  and  to  secure  to  himself  a  means,  in 
case  of  the  worst,  of  holding  communication  with  the  external  world ; 
Captain  Cuttle  soon  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  teaching  Bob  the  Grinder 
some  secret  signal,  by  which  that  adherent  might  make  his  presence  and 
fidelity  known  to  his  commander,  in  the  hour  of  adversity.  After  much 
cogitation,  the  Captain  decided  in  favour  of  instructing  him  to  whistle  the 
marine  melody,  "  Oh  cheerily,  cheerily  1"  and  Bob  the  Grinder  attaining  a 
point  as  near  perfection  in  that  accomplishment  as  a  landsman  could  hope 
to  reach,  the  Captain  impressed  these  mysterious  instructions  on  his  mind : 

•*  Now,  my  lad,  stand  by  1  K  ever  I'm  took — " 

''Took,  Captain  1"  interposed  Bob,  with  his  round  eyes  wide  open. 
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'*  Ah  I "  said  Captain  Cuttle  darkly,  "  if  erer  1  goes  away,  meaning  to 
come  back  to  supper,  and  don't  come  within  hail  again,  twen^-four  hours 
arter  my  loss,  go  you  to  Brig  Place  and  whistle  that  'ere  tune  near  my  old 
moorings — not  as  if  you  was  a  meaning  of  it,  you  understand,  but  as  if 
you'd  drifted  there,  promiscuous.  If  I  answer  in  that  tune,  you  sheer  off, 
my  lad,  and  come  back  fpur-and-twenty  hours  acterwards ;  if  I  answer  in 
another  tune,  do  you  stand  off  and  on,  and  wait  till  I  throw  out  further 
signals.    Do  you  uadecstMid  ihem  orde»  ntm  P" 

"  What  am  I  to  stand  off  and  on  of,  Captain  ?  "  inquired  Bob.  "  The 
]ior8e*roadP" 

** Hare's  a  nyurthd  for  yoa!**  eried  the  Capt«n,  cyemg  hioi  stcnlj, 
**&&  don't  knew  hw  ofm  natiye  «l|>habet  I  €ro  aw»j  a  hit  tad  oone  ba^ 
igaiii  altenuto—d'ya  mdcrstid  that  P  ^ 

«"  Tea,  Ci^ptMn,"  said  Bob. 

'*yefY  good  my  bd,  thea»"  said  the  Caplani,  retenifciDg.    *^I>»  it!  ** 

That  ne  might  do  it  the  better.  Captain  Cuttle  sometiraes  eendMocndod, 
of  an  erening  after  tha  shop  was  shot,  to  rehearse  thia  sceaa:  vetiimg 
into  the  paidbour  for  the  purpose,  as  into  the  lodgings  of  a  svpposititiotts 
Mac  Stingear,  and  carefully  obsenring  the  beha;?ioiir  of  kn  ally;  from  the 
hole  of  espial  he  had  cut  in  the  wall.  Bob  the  Grinder  dkduuged  him- 
self of  hia  duty  with  so  much  exactness  and  judgment,  when  thse  put  to 
the  proof,  that  the  Captain  presented  him,  at  divers  tknca^  with  seven  six- 
pences, in  token  of  satisfaction ;  and  graduaQy  feh  steeliag  mrer  his  spirit 
the  resignation  of  a  man  who  had  made  provision  for  the  worst,  and  taken 
erery  reasonable  precaution  against  an  unrelenting  his. 

Nevertheless,  the  Captun  did  not  tempt  ill-4brtnne,  by  being  8  whit 
more  venturesome  than  before.  Though  he  considered  it  a  point  of  gaod 
breeding  in  himself,  as  a  general  friend  of  the  ftimily,  to  attend  Mr, 
Borabey's  wedding  (of  which  he  had  heard  from  Ifr.  Perch),  and  to  ahew 
that  gentleman  a  pleasant  and  approving  eountenanoe  from  the  gaHery,  he 
had  repaired  to  the  church  in  a  hackney  cabriolet  with  both  windows  up ; 
and  mig;ht  have  scrupled  even  to  make  that  venture,  in  his  dread  of  Ifrs. 
Mac  Stinger,  but  that  the  lady's  attendance  on  the  ministry  of  the 
Beverend  Melchisedech  rendered  it  peculiarly  unlikely  that  she  wo«U  be 
found  in  communion  with  the  Establishment. 

The  Captain  got  safe  home  again,  and  fell  into  the  ordinary  rontine  of 
his  new  life,  without  encountering  any  more  direct  alarm  frtnn  ih&  encny, 
than  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  daify  bonnets  in  the  street.  Bnt  oilier 
subjects  began  to  lie  heavy  on  the  Captain's  mind.  Walter'a  skip  waa 
still  unheard  of.  No  news  came  of  old  Sol  Gifls.  Florence  ikd  not  even 
know  of  the  old  man's  disappearanee,  and  Captain  Gutttfr  had  not  the 
heart  to  tell  her.  Indeed  the  Captain,  as  hia  own  hopes  of  the  genenfiie, 
handsome,  gallant-hearted  youth,  whom  he  had  loved,  aooording  to  hn 
rough  manner,  from  a  child,  began  to  frule,  and  frHied  more  and  mere  from 
day  to  day,  shrunk  with  instinctive  pain  from  the  thought  of  exchanging 
a  word  with  Florence.  If  he  had  had  good  news  to  cany  to  her,  the 
honest  Captain  would  have  braved  the  newly  decorated  hoose  and  splendid 
liirniture — though  these,  connected  with  the  lady  he  had  seen  at  chnrdi, 
were  awful  to  him — and  made  his  way  into  her  presence.  With  a^  dark 
horizon  gathering  aronnd  their  common  hopes,  however,  thai  darkened 
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creij  hour,  Hit  Gaptiun  aimost  felt  as  if  ^e  were  a  new  amfariime  and 
affiietion  to  ber;  aid  was  seaicely  leas  afindd  of  a  visit  frQfmFloreace»  tktt 
from  Mn.  Mae  Stmger  licssell 

It  was  a  cbiill  dark  astnmn  erening,  and  Gaptttn  Cattle  had  ordered  a 
lire  to  be  Hadied  in  tbe  Httle  back  pa^nr,  now  more  than  ever  like  tke 
eabin  ci  a  skip.  The  rain  ML  fast,  and  the  wind  blew  hard ;  and  strayiag 
ont  on  the  koosetop  by  that  stormy  bedroom  of  Im  old  friend,  to  take  an 
observation  of  the  weather,  the  Captain's  heart  died  within  him,  wkea  ke 
saw  how  wild  and  desolate  it  was.  Not  that  he  associated  the  weaAer  of 
thai  time  with  poor  Walter's  destmj,  or  doubted  that  if  F^rovidenee  had 
doomed  him  to  be  tost  and  shipwrecked,  it  was  over,  lottf;'  ago ;  b«t  tkal 
beneath  arn  outward  infloenoe,  quite  distinct  from  the  subject-matter  of  his 
tkoi^ta,  the  Cajptaan's  spirits  sank,  and  his  hopes  turned  pak,  as  those 
ei  wiser  men  had  often  done  before  him,  and  will  often  do  again. 

Cmtain  Cuttle,  addressing  his  face  to  the  sharp  wind  and  slanting  rain, 
koked  up  at  the  heavy  send  that  was  flying  nst  over  tke  wilderness 
of  house-tops,  .and  looked  for  something  cheery  there  in  vam.  The 
prospect  near  at  hand  was  no  better.  In  sundry  tea-'chests  and  other 
rough  boxes  at  his  feel,  the  pigeons  of  Bob  tke  Grinder  wen  cooing 
like  so  many  dismal  breezes  getting  up.  A  era^  weatherooek  of  a 
midshipman^  with  a  telescope  at  his  eye,  once  visible  from  the  street,  bat 
km|^  brieked  out,  creaked  and  oompla^ed  upon  his  rusty  pivot  as  the 
ahnll  blast  spun  him  round  and  round,  and  sported  with  him  eruefly. 
Upon  tilie  Captain's  coarse  blue  vest  the  cold  rain*drops  started  like  steel 
b^s.;  and  he  could  hardly  maintain  himself  aslant  against  the  stiff 
Nor'  Wester  that  came  pressing  against  him,  importunate  to  topple  him 
over  the  parapet,  and  throw  him  on  the  pavement  bdow.  If  there  were 
any  Hope  alive  that  evening,  the  Captain  thought,  as  he  held  his  hat  on, 
it  certamly  kqpt  house,  and  wasn't  oat  of  doors ;  so  the  Captain,  shaking 
his  head  in  a  despondent  numnei ,  went  in  to  look  fbr  it. 

Captain  Cuttle  descended  slowly  to  the  little  back  parlour,  and,  seated 
in  his  aoenstomed  diair,  looked  for  it  in  the  fire ;  but  it  was  not  there, 
tkong&  the  iae  was  bright.  He  took  out  his  tobaeco^box  and  pipe,  and' 
composing  himself  to  smoke,  looked  for  it  in  the  red  glow  from  the  bowl» 
and  in  tile  wreaths  of  vapour  that  curled  upward  from  his  lips ;  but 
there  was  noi  so  much  as  an  atom  of  the  rust  of  Hope's  anchor  in  either. 
He  tried  a  glass  oi  grog;  but  melancholy  truth  was  at  the  bottom  of 
that  weB,  a»d  he  couldn't  finish  it.  He  made  a  turn  or  two  in  the  shop, 
andlook^  for  Hope  among  the  instruments ;  but  they  obstinately  worked 
out  reckonings  for  the  missing  ship,  in  spite  of  any  opposition  he  could' 
offer»  that  ended  at  the  bottom  of  the  lone  sea. 

The  wind  still  rushing,  and  the  rain  still  pattering,  against  the  dosed 
shutters,  the  Captain  brought  to  before  the  wooden  llradshipman  upon 
the  eeunter,  and  thought,  as  he  dried  the  little  officer's  tmiform  with 
his  sleeve,  kow  many  years  the  Midshipman  had  seen,  during  which 
few  (Ganges — ^hardly  any — had  transpired  among  his  ^ip's  company; 
how  the  ehanges  had  eome  all  together  (me  day,  as  it  might  be;  and 
of  what  a  sweeping  kind  they  were.  Here  was  the  little  society  of 
the  back  parlour  broken  up,  and  scattered  far  and  wide.  Here  was  no 
audience  for  Lovely  Peg,  even  if  there  had  been  anybody  to  sing  it, 
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whick  there  was  not ;  for  the  Captain  was  as  morally  certain  tliat  nobody 
bnt  be  could  execute  that  ballad,  as  he  was  that  be  bad  not  the  spirit, 
under  existing  drcumstanoesy  to  attempt  it.  There  was  no  bright  face  of 
VWal'r  in  the  house; — ^here  the  Captain  transferred  bis  sleeve  for  a 
moment  from  the  Midshipman's  uniform  to  his  own  cheek ; — ^the  familiar 
wig  and  buttons  of  Sol  Gills  were  a  vision  of  the  past;  Bichard 
Whittington  was  knocked  on  the  head ;  and  every  plan  and  project,  in 
connexion  with  the  Midshipman^  lay  drifting,  without  mast  or  rudder,  on 
the  waste  of  waters. 

As  the  Captain,  with  a  dejected  face,  stood  revolving  these  thoughts, 
and  polishing  the  Midshipman,  partly  in  the  tenderness  of  old  acquaint- 
ance, and  partly  in  the  absence  of  his  mind,  a  knocking  at  the  shop-door 
communicated  a  frightful  start  to  the  frame  of  Eob  the  Grinder,  seated 
on  the  counter,  whose  large  eyes  had  been  intently  fixed  on  the 
Captain's  face,  and  who  had  been  debating  within  himself,  for  the  five 
hundredth  time,  whether  the  Captain  could  have  done  a  murder,  that  he 
had  such  an  evil  conscience,  and  was  always  running  away. 

"  What 's  that  1 "  said  Captain  Cuttle,  softly. 

"  Somebody's  knuddes.  Captain,"  answered  Eob  the  Grinder. 

The  Captain,  with  an  abashed  and  guilty  air,  immediately  sneaked  on 
tip-toe  to  the  UtUe  parlour  and  locked  himself  in.  Bob,  opening  the  door, 
would  have  parleyed  with  the  visitor  on  the  threshold  if  the  visitor  had 
come  in  female  guise ;  but  the  figure  being  of  the  male  sex,  and  Bob's 
orders  only  applying  to  women,  Rob  held  the  door  open  and  allowed  it  to 
enter :  which  it  did  very  quickly,  glad  to  get  out  of  the  driving  rain. 

"  A  job  for  Burgess  and  Co.  at  any  rate,"  said  the  visitor  looking  over 
his  shoulder  compassionatdiy  at  his  own  legs,  which  were  very  wet  and 
covered  with  splashes.     "  Oh,  how-de-do,  Mr.  Gills  P  " 

The  salutation  was  addressed  to  the  Captfon,  now  emerging  from  the 
back  parlour  with  a  most  transparent  and  utterly  futile  affectation  of 
coming  out  by.  accident.  , 

"  Thankee,"  the  gentleman  went  on  to  say  in  the  same  breath ;  "  I  m 
very  well  indeed,  myself,  I  'm  much  obliged  to  you.  My  name  is  Toots, 
—Muter  Toots." 

The  Captain  remembered  to  have  seen  this  young  gentleman  at  the 
wedding,  and  made  him  a  bow.  Mr.  Toots  replied  with  a  chuckle ;  and 
being  embarrassed,  as  he  generally  was,  breathed  hard,  shook  hands  with 
the  Captain  for  a  long  time,  and  then  falling  on  Bob  the  Grinder,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  resource,  shook  hands  with  him  in  a  most  affectionate 
and  cordial  manner.  „ 

"  I  say  1  I  should  like  to  speak  a  word  to  you,  Mr.  Gills,  if  you  ple?^^» 
said  Toots  at  length,  with  surprising  presence  of  mind.     "  I  say  I  Miss 
D.  O.  M.  you  know  I " 

The  Captain,  with  responsive  gravity  and  mystery,  immediately  waved 
his  hook  towards  the  little  parlour,  whither  Mr.  Toots  followed  him. 

"  Oh  I  I  beg  your  pardon  though,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  looking  up  in  the 
Captain's  face  as  he  sat  down  in  a  chair  by  the  fire,  which  the  Captam 
placed  for  him ;  «•  you  don't  happen  to  know  the  Chicken  at  all ;  do  ^^^ 
Mr.  Gills?" 

"The  Chicken?  "  said  the  Capatin. 
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"The  Game  Chicken,"  said  Mr.  Toots, 

The  Captain  shaking  his  head,  Mr.  TooU  explained  that  the  man 
alluded  to  was  the  celebrated  public  character  who  had  covered  himself 
and  his  country  with  glory  in  his  contest  with  the  Nobby  Shropshire  One ; 
]but  this  piece  of  information  did  not  appear  to  enlighten  the  Captain  very 
much. 

«  Because  he 's  outside :  that 's  all,"  said  Mr.  Toots.    "  But  it 's  of  no 
consequence;  he  won't  get  very  wet,  perhaps." 
.    "  I  can  pass  the  word  for  him  in  a  moment,**  said  the  Captain. 

"  Well,  if  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  let  him  sit  in  the  shop  with 
your  young  man,"  chuckled  Mr.  Toots,  "  I  should  be  gbd ;  because,  you 
know,  he 's  easily  offended,  and  the  damp 's  rather  bad  for  his  stamuuu 
J'llcallhimin,  Mr.  Gills." 

With  that,  Mr.  Toots  repairing  to  the  shop-door,  sent  a  peculiar 
whistle  into  the  night,  which  produced  a  stoical  gentleman  in  a  shaggy 
white  great-coat  and  a  flat-brimmed  hat,  with  very  short  hair,  a  broken 
nose,  and  a  considerable  tract  of  bare  and  sterile  country  behind  each  ear, 

"  Sit  down,  Chicken,"  said  Mr.  Toots. 

The  compliant  Chicken  spat  out  some  small  pieces  of  straw  on  which  he 
was  regaling  himself,  and  took  in  a  fresh  supply  from  a  reserve  he  carried 
in  his  hand. 

"  There  an't  no  drain  of  nothing  short  handy,  is  there  P  "  said  the 
Chicken,  generally. .  "This  here  sluicing  night  is  hard  lines  to  a  man  as 
lives  on  his  condition." 

Captain  Cuttle  proffered  a  glass  of  rum,  which  the  Chicken,  throwing 
back  hia  head,  emptied  into  himself,  as  into  a  cask,  after  proposing  the 
brief  sentiment  "  Towards  us  1 "  Mx.  Toots  and  the  Captain  returning 
then  to  the  parlour^  and  taking  their  seats  before  the  fire^  Mr.  Toota 
began: 

"Mr.  Gills—" 

"  Awast  1 "  said  the  Captain.     "  My  name 's  Cuttle." 

Mr.  Toots  looked  greatly  disconcerted,  while  the  Captain  proceeded 

"  Cap'en  Cyittle  is  my  name,  and  England  is  my  nation,  this  here  is 
my  dwelling,  place,  and  blessed  be  creation — Job,"  said  the  Captain,  as  an 
index  to  his  authority.  .     . 

"  Oh !  I  couldn't  see  Mr.  Gills,  could  IP"  said  Mr.  Toots ;  "  because—" 

"K  you  could  see  Sol  Gills,  young  genTm'n,"  said  the  Captain^ 
impressively,  and  laying  his  heavy  hand  on  Mr.  Toots's  knee,  "  old  Sol, 
mind  you — ^with  your  own  eyes-r-as  you  sit  there — ^you  'd  be  welcomer  to 
me,  than  a  wind  astam,  to  a  ship  becalmed.  But  you  can't  see  Sol  Gills. 
And  why  can't  you  see  Sol  Gills  ?  "  said  the  Captain,  apprised  by  the  face 
of  Mr.  Toots  that  he  Was  making  a  profound  impression  on  that  gentle* 
man's  mind.    "  Because  he 's  inwisible." 

Mr.  Toots  in  his  agitation  was  going  to  reply  that  it  was  of  no  oonse* 
quence  at  all.    But  he  corrected  himsdf,  and  said,  "  Lor  bless  me  I " 

"  That  there  man,"  said  the  Captain,  "  has  left  me  in  charge  here  by 
a  piece  of  writing,  but  though  he  was  a'most  as  good  as  my  sworn 
brother,  I  know  no  more  where  he 's  gone,  or  why  he 's  gone ;  if  so  be  to 
seek  his  nevy,  or  if  so  be  along  of  being  not  quite  settled  in  his  mind ; 


tlian  you  do.  One  morning  at  daybreak  ht  went  -OTer  tlie  side/'  said  flie 
OaptaiB,  "  witkooi  a  eplai^,  witlkoat  a  ripple.  I  ha^e  iooked  for  ^at 
man  Ugk  and  lov,  and  nerer  set  tye^,  ner  ^ars,  ner  netfasng  efee,  upon 
Um  £rom  tliat  kov." 

**  Bui,  good  gracaoui,  Miis  Doi^wy  don't  know — *'    llr.  Toots  Vegan, 

''  Why,  I  ask  you  as  a  fading  heart,"  said  the  Captain,  dropping  his 
foioe,  ^  vhy  should  ahe  know  ?  why  should  she  be  SMde  to  know,  until 
such  time  as  there  wamH  any  bel^  for  it  ?  She  took  to  (M  Sol  G^,  ^SA 
that  sweet  ereetur,  with  a  kindness,  with  a  afafoflity,  with  a— ^what  's  the 
good  of  aayittg  so  ?  you  know  her." 

^'  I  should  hope  so/'  chnekled  Mr.  Toots,  with  a  oonscioiu  blofih  that 
soffiiaed  his  whole  coumtenanee 

<*  And  you  come  here  from  her  ?  "  said  the  Captain. 

^  I  ahould  ^ink  ao,"  chuckkd  Mr.  Toots. 

^  TkoBL  all  I  need  observe,  is,"  said  the  Captain,  "  that  yon  know  a 
angel,  and  are  chartered  fy  a  angdi." 

Mr.  Toots  inataotfy  seiaed  the  C^itain's  hand,  and  requested  the  favour 
of  his  friendship. 

"  Upon  my  word  and  honour,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  earnestly,  "I  should  be 
Tesy  madk  obiiged  to  you  if  you  'd  improve  my  aoquimtanee.  I  should 
like  to  know  you,  Captain,  very  much.  I  really  am  in  want  of  a  friend,  I 
am.  Little  Dombey  was  my  friend  at  old  Blimber's,  and  would  have 
been  now,  if  he  'd  have  lived*  The  Chicken,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  in  a  foriom 
whisper,  "  is  very  well — admirable  in  his  way — ^the  sharpest  man  perhaps 
in  the  world ;  there 's  not  a  move  he  isn't  up  to,  everybody  says  so — but 
I  don't  know — ^he  's  not  everything.  So  she  m  an  angel.  Captain."  If 
there  ia  an  aagd  anywhere,  it '«  "Miu  Dombqr.  That 's  what  I  've  always 
said.  Beally  though,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "I  ehoidd  be  vary 
much  obliged  to  you  if  you  'd  cultivate  my  acquaintance." 

Captain  Cuttle  received  this  proposal  in  a  polite  manner,  but  still 
without  committing  himself  to  its  aec^tanoe ;  merely  observing  **  Aye  aye, 
my  lad.  We  shall  see,  we  shall  see ;"  and  r^ntnding  Mr.  Toots  of  his 
immediate  mission,  by  inquiring  to  what  he  was  indebted  for  the  honour 
^  that  visit. 

^<  Wknr  the  faet  is,"  replied  Mr.  Toots,  *'  that  it 's  the  young  w«maa 
I  come  from.    Not  Miss  Dombey — Susan  you  know." 

The  Captain  nodded  his  head  once,  with  a  grave  eKpression  of  face, 
indicatiTe  of  his  regarding  that  young  woman  with  serious  respect. 

'^  Asd  I  '11  tell  you  how  it  happens,"  said  Mr.  Toots.  "  You  know, 
I  go  and  call  sometimes,  on  Miss  ])ombey.  I  don't  go  there  on  purpose, 
you  Ibmiw,  but  I  happen  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  very  often;  and  when 
I  find  myself  there,  why — why  I  call." 

**  Nat'raliy,"  observed  the  Cq^taan. 

*<Yes,"  said  Mr.  Toots.  "I.cdled  tiiis  afternoon.  Upon  my  word 
and  honour,  I  don't  think  it's  poestbk  to  form  an  idea  of  ^  angel 
Miss  Dombey  was  this  afternoon." 

The  Capttta  answered  with  a  jerk  of  his  head,  implying  ^at  it  might 
not  be  easy  to  some  people,  but  was  quite  so,  to  him. 

"  As  I  was  coming  oat,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  '*  the  young  woman,  m  the 
most  unexpected  manner,  took  me  into  the  pantiy." 
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TlieOapiob  saened, for  ti^  momeaL, ie  objeoi  to  this  prooeediBg;  sad 
leaning  back  la  his  isLmr,  hxiiked  at  Mt.  Toots  with  a  diatnisi&J,  if  not 
ihreaiteBixig  visage. 

«  Where  she  bsought  out,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "  this  xiew^>apear.  She  told 
me  that  she  had  kept  it  from  Miss  Dombey  all  day,  on  aoorait  of  some- 
thing that  was  m  it»  about  somebody  that  she  andDomb^  used  to  know ; 
and  then  she  read  ike  passage  to  ne.  Very  welL  Then  she  said — wait 
a  misate;  what  was  it,  she  said  though !  " 

Mr.  Toots,  eiadttaToaxing  to  conoeistrate  his  mcBtal  powers  oa  this 
^[uestk>B,  wiiatentionally  fixed  the  Csptain's  eye,  anc^as  so  much  dis- 
composed by  its  stem  expression,  that  his  difficulty  in  resaming  the 
thread  of  his  sul^eet  was  enhanoed  to  a  paialid  exteat. 

"C^!"  said  Mr.  TooU  after  h»g  consideratioa.  '<0h  ahl  YesI 
She  said  that  she  hoped  there  was  a  bare  possibility  that  it  mi^^btn't  ha 
true ;  and  that  as  ahe  ooulda't  veiy  well  come  out  kerseif,  without  sur- 
prising Miss  Domb^,  would  I  go  dowa  to  Mr.  Sobawa  Gills  the 
Instruaeat  Maker's  in  this  street,  who  was  tke  party's  UBc]e»  and  aak 
whether  he  beilieyed  it  was  tru^  or  had  heard  aaythiag  else  in  the  ciiy. 
She  said,  if  he  490uldn't  speak  to  me,  no  doubt  Captam  Guttle  could. 
By  the  byel"  said  Mr.  Toota,  as  the  discoTeiy  flashed  iqpon  hiaw 
"you,  you  know! " 

The  Captain  glanced  at  the  newspaper  in  Mr.  Toots's  hand,  and  breathed 
short  aad  hanaediy. 

"Well,"  porsRied  Mr.  Toots,  "the  reaso9  why  I'm  rather  late  is, 
beeanaa  I  went  up  as  far  as  Finehley  first,  to  get  some  uaoonuaonly  fias 
dddnreed  that  grows  there,  for  Miss  Dombey's  bird.  But  I  caaie  oa 
here,  directly  afterwards.    You  've  seen  the  paper,  I  suppose  ?  " 

The  Captain,  who  had  beoome  cautious  of  readiag  the  news,  lest  he 
should  fiad  himself  advertised  at  full  length  by  Mrs.  Mac  Stmger,  shook 
his  head. 

"  Shall  I  read  the  passage  to  you?  "  iaqmred  Mr.  Toots. 

The  Captain  aiakiag  a  siga  in  the  afBjmatLve^  Mr.  Toots  read  as  foUows* 
from  the  Shippmg  Intelligence : 

"'Southampton.  The  barque  Defiaaoe,Heary  James, Conuaaoder,an[iTed 
in  this  port  to-day,  with  a  cargo  of  sugar,  eoffee,  and  nun,  reports  that 
being  becalmed  oa  the  sixth  day  of  her  passage  hone  from  Jamaica,  in'-* 
in  sudi  and  such  a  latitude,  you  kxM>w,"  said  Mr.  TootSi  after  miJdag  a 
fiaeble  dash  at  the  figures,  and  tumbling  over  them. 

"  Aye  I "  cried  the  Captain,  striking  his  clenched  hand  esi  the  table. 
"Heave  a  head,  my  lad  1" 

" —  latitude,"  cepated  Mr.  Toots,  with  a  startled  glaaee  at  the 
Captain,  "aad  longitude  so-aod-so, — 'the  leok-oat  obseFved.  half  aa 
hour  before  soaset,  soaie  fragments  oi  a  wreck,  driftiag  at  about  the 
diBtaoee  of  a  mile.  The  weather  beiag  dear,  aad  the  barque  making  ao 
wsy,  a  beat  was  hrated  oat,  with  ordeis  to  inspect  the  same,  when  th/qr 
were  fomd  to  eonsist  of  suadry  large  ^pars^  aad  a  part  of  the  main  l^^ 
ging  of  aa  EagUah  br^,  of  about  five  hundiud  tons  burden,  tiO|geth«r  with 
a  portion  of  the  stem  on  which  the  words  and  letters  '  Soa  aad  H — * 
were  yet  plaialy  l^ibie.  No  vestige  of  any  dead  body  was  to  be  seen 
upon  the  fioatiag  fragments.    Log  of  the  Defiaaoe  states,  that  a  bssaae 
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springing  up  in  the  night,  the  wreck  was  seen  no  more.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  all  surmises  as  to  the  fate  of  the  missing  ressel,  the  Soi» 
and  Heir,  port  of  London,  bound  for  Barbados,  are  now  set  at  rest  for 
ever ;  that  she  broke  up  in  the  last  hurricane ;  and  that  ereiy  soul  on 
board  perished.' " 

•  Captain  Cuttle,  like  all  mankind,  little  knew  how  much  hope  had 
suryiyed  within  him  under  discouragement,  until  he  felt  its  death* 
shock.  During  the  reading  of  the  paragraph,  and  for  a  minute  or  two* 
afterwards,  he  sat  with  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  modest  Mr.  Toots,  like  a 
man  entranced ;  Hien,  suddenly  rising,  and  putting  on  his  glazed  bat, 
which,  in  his  Tisitor*s  honour,  he  had  laid  upon  the  table,  the  Captain 
turned  his  back,  and  bent  his  head  down  on  the  little  chimney-piece. 

*'0h,  upon  my  word  and  honour,"  cried  Mr.  Toots,  whose  tender 
heart  was  moved  bv  the  Captain's  imexpected  distress,  ''  this  is  a  most 
wretched  sort  of  affaur  this  world  is !  Somebody 's  always  dying,  or  goings 
and  doing  something  uncomfortable  in  it.  I  'm  sure  I  never  should  have 
looked  forward  so  much,  to  coming  into  my  property,  if  I  had  known  this. 
I  never  saw  such  a  world.     It 's  a  great  deal  worse  than  Blimber's." 

Captain  Cuttle,  without  altering  his  position,  signed  to  Mr.  Toots 
not  to  mind  him;  and  presently  turned  round,  with  his  glazed  hat 
thrust  back  upon  his  ears,  and  his  hand  composing  and  smoothing  his 
brown  face. 

"  Wal'r  my  dear  lad,"  said  the  Captain,  "farewell!  Wal'r  my  child,  my 
boy,  and  man,  I  loved  you !  He  wam't  my  flesh  and  blood,"  said  the 
Captain,  lookbg  at  the  fire — "  I  an't  got  none — but  something  of  what 
a  father  feels  when  he  loses  a  son,  I  feel  in  losing  Wal'r.  Por  why  ?  '* 
said  the  Captain,  "  Because  it  an't  one  loss,  but  a  roimd  dozen.  Where 's 
that  there  young  schoolboy  with  the  rosy  face  and  curly  hair,  that  used 
to  be  as  merry  in  this  hereparlour,  come  round  every  week,  as  a  piece  of 
music  P  Gone  down  with  Wal'r.  Where 's  that  there  fresh  lad,  that  nothing 
couldn't  tire  nor  put  out,  and  that  sparkled  up  and  blushed  so,  when  we 
joked  him  about  Heart's  Delight,  that  he  was  beautiful  to  look  at?  Gone 
down  with  Wal'r.  Where 's  that  there  man's  spirit,  all  afire,  that  wouldn't 
see  the  old  man  hove  down  for  a  minute,  and  cared  nothing  for  itself? 
Gone  down  with  Wal'r.  It  an't  one  Wal'r.  There  was  a  dozen  WaFrs 
that  I  know'd  and  loved,  all  holding  round  his  neck  when  he  went  down» 
and  they  're  a-holding  round  mine  now ! " 

Mr.  Toots  sat  silent :  folding  and  refolding  the  newspaper  as  small  as 
possible  upon  his  knee. 

"  And  Sol  Gills,"  said  the  Captain,  gazing  at  the  fire,  "  poor  nevyless 
old  Sol,  where  are  you  got  to !  you  was  left  in  charge  of  me ;  his  last 
words  was,  *  Take  care  of  my  uncle ;'  What  came  over  you,  Sol,  when  you 
went  and  gave  the  go-bye  to  Ned  Cuttle ;  and  what  am  I  to  put  in  my 
accounts  that  he 's  a  looking  down  upon,  respecting  you  I  Sol  Gills,  Sol 
Gills  1 "  said  the  Captain,  shaking  his  head  slowly,  "  catch  sight  of  that 
there  newspaper,  away  from  home,  with  no  one  as  know'd  Wal'r  by, 
to  say  a  word;  and  broadside  to  you  broach,  and  down  you  pitck» 
head-foremost  I " 

Drawing  a  heavy  sigh,  the  Captain  turned  to  Mr.  Toots,  and  roused! 
himself  to  a  sustained  consciousness  of  that  gentleman's  presence. 
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''My  lad,"  said  the  Captain^  "you  must  tell  the  young  woman  honestly 
that  tlus  here  fatal  news  is  too  correct.  They  don't  romance,  you  see,  on 
such  pints.  It 's  entered  on  the  ship's  log,  and  that's  the  truest  book  as  a 
man  can  write.  To-morrow  morning,"  said  the  Captain,  *'  I  'U  step  out 
and  make  inquiries ;  but  they  'U  lead  to  no  good.  They  can't  do  it.  If 
you  '11  giye  me  a  look-in  in  the  forenoon,  you  shall  know  what  I  have 
heerd;  but  tell  the  young  woman  from  Cap'en  Cuttle,  that  it's  over.  Qyerl" 
And  the  Captain,  hool^g  off  his  glazed  hat,  pulled  his  handkerchief  but 
of  the  crown,  wiped  his  grizzled  head  despairingly,  and  tossed  the  hand- 
kerchief in  again,  with  the  indifference  of  deep  dejection, 

**  Oh  I  I  assure  you,"  said  Mi,  Toots,  "  really  I  am  dreadfully  sorry. 
Upon  my  word  I  am,  though  I  wasn't  acquainted  with  the  party.  Do  you 
thiink  Miss  Bombey  will  be  very  much  affected.  Captain  Gills — I  mean, 
Mr.  CutUe?" 

"  Why,  Lord  love  you,"  returned  the  Captain,  with  something  of  com- 
passion for  Mr.  Toots's  innocence.     ''  When  she  wam't  no  higher  than 
that,  they  were  as  fond  of  one  another  as  two  young  doves." 
•    "  Were  they  though  I "  said  Mr.  Toots,  with  a  considerably  lengthened 
face. 

"  They  were  made  for  one  another,"  said  the  Captain  mournfully ;  "  but 
what  signifies  that  now  1 " 

"  Upon  my  word  and  honour,"  cried  Mr.  Toots,  blurtmg  out  his  words 
through  a  singular  combination  of  awkward  chuckles  and  emotion,  "  I  'm 
even  more  sorry  than  I  was  before.  You  know  Captain  GKUs,  I — ^I  positively 
adore  Miss  Dombey ; — I — ^I  am  perfectly  sore  wth  loving  her ;"  the 
burst  with  which  this  confession  forced  itself  out  of  the  unhappy  Mr. 
Toots,  bespoke  the  vehemence  of  his  feeUngs ;  "  but  what  would  be  the 
good  of  my  regarding  her  in  this  manner,  tf  I  wasn't  truly  sorry  for  her 
feeling  pam,  whatever  was  the  cause  of  it.  Mine  an't  a  selfish  affection, 
you  Imow,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  in  the  confidence  engendered  by  his  having 
been  a  witness  of  the  Captain's  tenderness.  "  It 's  the  sort  of  thing  with 
me.  Captain  Grills,  that  if  I  could  be  run  over— or — or  trampled  upon— or 
—or  thrown  off  a  very  high  place — or  any  thing  of  that  sort — ^for  Miss 
Dombe/s  sake,  it  would  be  the  most  delightful  thing  that  could  happen 
to  me." 

All  this,  Mr.  Toots  said  in  a  suppressed  voice,  to  prevent  its  reaching 
the  jealous  ears  of  the  Chicken,  who  objected  to  the  softer  emotions;  which 
effort  of  restraint,  coupled  with  the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  made  hun  red 
to  the  tips  of  his  ears,  and  caused  him  to  present  such  an  affecting  spec- 
tacle of  disinterested  love  to  the  eyes  of  Captain  Cuttle,  that  the  good 
Captain  patted  him  consolingly  on  the  back,  and  bade  him  cheer  up. 

"  lliankee  Captain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "it 's  kind  of  you,  in  the 
midst  of  your  own  troubles,  to  say  so.  I  'm  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
As  I  said  before,  I  really  want  a  friend,  and  should  be  glad  to  have  your 
acquaintance.  •  Although  I  am  very  weU  off,"  said  Mr.  Toots  with  energy, 
"you  can't  think  what  a  miserable  Beast  I  am.  The  hollow  crowd, 
you  know,  when  they  see  me  with  the  Chicken,  and  characters  of  dis- 
tinction like  that,  suppose  me  to  be  happy ;  but  I  'm  wretched.  I  suffer 
for  Miss  Dombey,  Captain  Gills.  I  can't  get  through  my  meals ;  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  my  tailor ;  I  often  cry  when  I  'm  alone.  I  assure  you  it'll 
be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  come  back  to-morrow,  or  to  come  back  fifty  times." 
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Mr.  Tootf»  utihtliese  words,  akook  i]K€iqptai&*8  Imd;  anddiagvifliig 
sack  tcaoes  of  hoM  agitatxm  as  cx>iild  be  disguued  on  jo  slkaii  a  iMtioe, 
beiuw  the  Chicken's  penelntiiig  gkuwe,  rejoined  tM  cnumt  gi  rtli  aan 
in  thfi  i^op.  The  Okidcen,  who  was  api  to  be  jcstoiB  af  his  aaeadan^* 
eyed  Gaplain  Cuttle  with  aaytiang  bat  &TOBr  as  he  took  leave  of  Ihc 
Toots,  but  followed  his  patron  witboot  being  otherwise  diauoaaUatiye  of 
his  ill-will :  leating  the  Ci^itain  oppawsaed  wiih  sonow;  and  fiob  the 
Gfindcr  elevntedwithjoy,onacoo«mt  of  hanng  had  the  honour  of  afcanaig 
for  neazly  half  an  hour,  set  the  oowpierar  of  ikb  Nobby  fihrapAw  One. 

Long  after  Bob  was  &8t  aalaep  in  his  bed  raitat  the  oonntar,  the 
Captain  sat  k»king  at  the  fire ;  and  long  after  there  waa  no  fire  to  ]odk 
at,  the  Captain  aat  ganng  on  the  rusty  ban,  witb  nnataSing  ilioaghia  of 
Walter  aod  old  Sdk  crovding  throng  his  mind,  fietininent  to  Ae 
stormy  chamber  at  the  top  of  the  house  brought  no  rest  widi  it ;  and  the 
Cqiiain  rose  iqp  in  the  morning,  sorrowfal  and  unrefreshed. 

Ab  soona8^e<aty  oflSees  were  opened,  the  Cqytam  issued  teih  to  tiho 
counting-house  of  Dcmibey  and  Son.  But  there  was  no  opening  of  the 
Midshipasan's  windows  that  morning.  Bob  the  Grinder,  by  theCi^tSBa'a 
orders,  left  the  shutters  dosed,  and  the  house  was  as  a  house  of  de^hu 

It  ehanoed  that  Mr.  Carlser  was  fsntd^rn^g  the  offiee,  as  Csptain 
Cuttle  arrived  at  the  door.  Beoeiving  the  Manager's  b^iaon  gaadif 
and  aikntly,  Captain  Cuttle  made  b<^  to  accompany  him  into  Us  own 
room. 

'' WeJl,  Captain  Cuttle,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  Uking  up  hk  nauel  pesition 
before  the  fire-plaee,  and  keeping  on  his  hat,  "  this  is  a  bad  buainess.*' 

'^You  have  reeeii«d  the  news  as  waa  in  print  yeatevday*  Sir?*'  said 
the  Captain. 

<<Xes,"  said  Mr.  Csrker,  "we  haye  received  it  I  It  was  aoenrately 
stated.  The  under-writers  suffer  a  considerable  loss.  We  are  veiy  sorry. 
No  help!    Suck  is  life  1" 

Mr.  Carker  pared  his  nails  delicately  with  a  penknife,  and  smiled  at  the 
Captain,  who  was  standing  by  tke  door  looking  at  him. 

"  I  ezoessively  regret  poor  Gmy"  said  Cnrker,  "  and  the  49rew.  I 
understand  there  were  some  of  oor  ytxy  best  men  among  'em.  It  alwsfs 
happens  so.  Many  men  with  families  too.  A  comfort  to  reflect  that 
poor  Gay  had  no  fiHuily,  Captain  Cuttle !  " 

The  Csptain  stood  rubbing  his  diin,  and  looking  at  the  Manager. 
The  Manager  guanoed  at  tbe  unc^iened  letters  lying  oa  his  desk,  and  took 
up  the  newspaper. 

''Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  Ciq>tflBn  Cuttle?  "  heasked,  look* 
ing  off  it,  with  a  smiling  and  expressive  glance  at  the  door. 

*<  I  wi£^  you  oould  set  my  mind  at  rest»  Sir,  on  something  it  'a  uneasy 
about,"  returned  the  Captain. 

"Aye!"  exclaimed  tiie  Manager,  ''what's  that?  Come,  Captain 
Cattle,  I  must  trouble  you  to  be  quick,  if  you  please.  I  am  BHAuh 
engaged." 

*'  Looke'e  here,  Sir,"  sud  the  Captain,  advancing  a  step.  ''  Afore  my 
fiiend  Wal'r  went  on  this  here  disastrous  voyage " 

"Come,  come.  Captain  Cuttle,"  interposed  the  smiling  Manager, 
<«  don't  talk  about  diasslarous  voyages  in  that  way.  We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  disastrous  voyages  here,  my  good  fellow.     You  most  bave  h^pui 
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TOf  eaify  on  yovr  day^t  aUowaaee,  Captain,  if  yoa  4(m*t  ramamVer  tiurt 
there  are  hazards  in  all  voyages,  whether  by  sea  or  laad.  Tea  are  nok 
Hade  measy  by  the  aappositaoiL  that  young  whal  Vhw  unmn  waa  lost 
in  bad  weather  liiat  wm  ^  up  against  him  m  these  effieea — are  yon? 
¥k,  Obtain  1  6k^,  and  soda-water^  an  the  best  euxas  for  wax^  imeasi- 
Bess  as  that/' 

**  My  iad,"  retmed  the  Captain,  alowly — '  j^n  are  a'nuMt  a  kd  to 
me,  and  so  I  don't  ask  your  pardon  for  that  shp  <^  a  word, — if  yoa  fond 
any  pkasnze  in  this  here  la^oit,  you  aa't  the  gentleman  I  took  yon  for. 
Jjid  if  yon  an*t  thegeoitleman  I  took  yaa  for,  mi^  be  my  mind  has  eafl  to 
be  uneasy.  Now  this  is  what  it  is,  Mr.  Carker. — ^Afore  that  poor  lad 
west  away,  aoo(»diBg  to  <»ders,  he  iM  me  that  he  wam't  a  going  away 
fior  his  own  good,  or  forpromotion,  be  know'd.  It  was  my  belief  tikat  he 
was  wrong,  and  I  tdd  bun  so,  and  I  oame  here,  your  head  governor  being 
abaent,  to  aska  question  or  two  of  yon  in  a  oivfl  way,  far  my  own  satisiae- 
tkm.  Them  questions  you  aaswerod — firee.  Now  it  'ill  ease  my  numd  to 
know,  when  aU  is  OTwr,  as  it  is,  and  when  what  cant  be  cured  must  be 
CDdooiad — for  which,  as  a  scholar,  you  'U  overhaul  the  book  it 's  in,  and 
thereof  make  a  note—to  know  once  more,  in  a  word,  that  I  wam't  mia» 
taken ;  that  I  wam't  back'ard  in  my  duty  when  I  didn't  tell  the  old  man 
what  Wal'r  tdkl  me ;  and  that  the  wind  was  truly  in  his  sail,  when  he 
highsted  of  it  for  Barbadoes  Harbour.  Mr.  Carkor,"  said  the  Captain,  in 
the  goodness  of  bis  nature,  **  when  I  was  here  last,  we  was  very  pleawnt 
together.  If  I  ain't  been  altogether  so  pleasant  mys^  this  morning,  on 
aoeonnt  of  this  poor  kd,  and  if  I  have  chafed  again  any  obsenration  of 
yooTs  that  I  might  have  fended  off,  my  name  is  £d'ard  Cnttk,  and  I  ask 
yonr  pardon." 

**  Cfqptain  Cuttk,"  retomed  the  Manager,  with  all  possible  polit^ess, 
^  I  nmst  a^  yon  to  do  me  a  fovour. " 

**  And  what  is  it.  Sir  ?  "  inquired  the  Captain. 

"  To  have  the  goodness  to  walk  off,  if  you  please,"  rgoined  the  Manager, 
fltretching  forth  his  arm,  *'and  to  carry  your  jargon  tomewheve  else." 

Every  baob  in  the  Captain's  foce  turned  white  with  astonishment  and 
indignation;  even  the  red  rim  on  his  forehead  faded,  like  a  rainbow 
among  the  gathering  dkmds. 

"  I  tdl  yon  what,  Captain  Cuttk,"  said  the  Manager,  shaking  his  fore- 
finger at  him,  and  showing  him  all  his  teeth,  but  rtiU  amkbly  smiHBg, 
**  I  was  nmeh  too  lenient  with  yon  when  you  came  here  before.  You 
bekng  to  an  artful  and  aodadous  set  of  people.  In  my  denre  to  save 
yovng  what's4ds-name  from  being  kicked  out  of  this  pkoe,  neck  and  crop, 
my  g^od  Captain,  I  tolerated  you;  but  for  once,  and  only  once.  Now, 
go,  my  friend  I  " 

The  Captain  was  absolutely  rooted  to  the  ground,  and  speechless. 

**  Go,"  said  the  good4iumoured  Manager,  gathering  up  his  skkts,  and 
standing  astride  upon  the  hearth-rug,  '<  like  a  sensible  fellow,  and  kt  us 
have  no  turning  out,  or  any  such  violent  measures.  K  Mr.  Dombey  were 
here.  Captain,  you  might  be  obHged  to  kave  in  a  more  ignominious 
manner,  possibly.    I  merely  say,  Gk)  1 " 

'Hie  Captain,  kying  his  ponderous  hand  upon  his  chest,  to  assist 
himsdf  in  fetdong  a  ikep  brcwth,  kdced  at  Mr.  Carker  firom  head  to  foot, 
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and  looked  round  the  litUe  roonij  as  if  he  did  not  clearly  understand  whero 
he  was,  or  in  what  company. 

**  You  are  deep,  Captain  Cuttle,"  pursued  Carker,  with  the  easy  and 
yivaciouB  frankness  of  a  man  of  the  world  who  knew  the  world  too  well 
to  be  ruffled  by. any  disooyery  of  misdoing,  when  it  did  not  immediately 
concern  himself;  "but  you  are  not.  quite  out  of  soundings,  either-^ 
neither  you  nor  your  absent  friend.  Captain.  What  have  you  done  with 
your  absent  friend,  hey  P  " 

Again  the.  Captain  laid  his  hand  upon  his  chest.  After  drawing 
another  deep  breath,  he  coigured  himself  to  "  stand  by  I  '*  But  in  a 
whisper. 

"  You  hatch  nice  little  plots,  and  hold  nice  little  coundls,  and  make 
nice  little  appointments,  and  receive  nice  little  visitors  too,  C^tain, 
hey  f  **  said  Carker,  bending  his  brows  upon  him,  without  showing  his 
teeth  any  the  less ;  *'  but  it 's  a  bold  measure  to  come  here  afterwards* 
Not  like  your  discretion !  You  conspirators,  and  hiders,  and  runners* 
away,  should  know  better  than  that.     vYill  you  oblige  me  by  going?  " 

"  My  lad,"  gasped  the  Captain,  in  a  choked  and  trembling  voice,  and 
with  a  curious  action  going  on  in  the  ponderous  fist ;  *'  there 's  a  many: 
words  I  could  wish  to  say  to  you,  but  I  don't  rightly  know  where  they  're 
stowed  just  at  present.  My  young  friend,  Wal'r,  was  drownded  only  lasi 
night,  according  to  my  reckoning,  and  it  puts  me  out,  you  see.  But  you. 
and  me  will  come  alongside  o'  one  another  again,  my  lad/'  said  iho 
Captain,  holding  up  his  hook,  "  if  we  Uve." 

<*  It  will  be  anything  but  shrewd  in  you,  my  good  fellow,  if  we  do," 
retutAed  the  Manager,  with  the  same  frankness ;  "  for  you  may  rely,  I 
give  you  fair  warning,  upon  my  detecting  and  exposing  you.  I  don't 
pretend  to  be  a  more  moral  man  than  my  neighbours,  my  good  Captain; 
but  the  confidence  of  this  house,  or  of  any  member  of  this  house,  is 
not  to  be  abused  and  uudermined  while  I  have  eyes  and  ears.  Good 
day  1 "  said  Mr.  Carker,  nodding  his  head. 

Captain  Cuttle,  looking  at  him  steadily  (Mr.  Carker  looked  full  as 
steadily  at  the  Captain),  went  out  of  the  office  and  left  him  standing 
astride  before  the  fire,  as  calm  and  pleasant  as  if  there  were  no  more  spots 
upon  his  soul  than  on  his  pure  white  linen,  and  his  smooth  sleek  skin.     . 

The  Captain  glanced,  in  passing  through  the  outer  counting-house,  at 
the  desk  where  he  knew  poor  Walter  had  been  used  to  sit,  now  occupied 
by  another  young  boy,  with  a  face  almost  as  fresh  and  hopeM  as  his  on 
the  day  when  they  tapped  the  famous  last  bottle  but  one  of  the  old 
Madeira,  in  the  Httle  back  parlour.  The  association  of  ideas,  thus 
awakened,  did  the  Captain  a  great  deal  of  good ;  it  softened  him  in  the 
very  height  of  his  anger,  and  brought  the  tears  into  Ids  eyes. 

Arrived  at  the  Wooden  Midshipman's  again,  and  sitting  down  in  a 
comer  of  the  dark  shop,  the  Captain's  indignation,  strong  as  it  was, 
could  make  no  head  against  Ids  grief.  Passion  seemed  not  only  to  do 
wrong  and  violence  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  but  to  be  infected  by 
death,  and  to  droop  and  decline  beside  it.  All  the  living  knaves  and 
liars  in  the  world,  were  nothing  to  the  honesty  and  truth  of  one  dead 
friend.   • 

The  only  thing  the  honest  Captain  made  out  clearly,  in  this  state  of 
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Bind,  besides  the  loss  of  Walter,  was,  that  with  him  almost  the  whole 
world  of  Captain  Cattle  had  been  drowned.  If  he  reproached  himself 
sometimes,  and  keenly  too,  for  having  ever  connived  at  Walter's  innocent 
deceit,  he  thought  at  least  as  often  of  the  Mr.  Carker  whom  no  sea  could 
ever  render  np ;  and  the  Mr.  Dombey,  whom  he  now  began  to  perceive 
was  as  far  beyond  human  recal;  and  the  ''Heart's  Delight,"  with  whom 
he  must  never  foregather  again ;  and  the  lovely  Peg,  that  teak-built  and 
trim  ballad,  that  had  gone  ashore  upon  a  rock,  and  split  into  mere  planks 
and  beams  of  rhyme.  The  Captain  sat  in  the  dark  shop,  thinlang  of 
these  things,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  his  own  injury ;  and  looking  with 
88  sad  an  eye  upon  the  ground,  as  if  in  contemplation  of  their  actual 
fragments,  as  they  floated  past  him. 

But  the  Captain  was  not  unmindful,  for  all  that,  of  such  decent  and 
tespectfiil  observances  in  memory  of  poor  Walter,  as  he  felt  within  his 
power.  Bousing  himself,  and  rousing  Bob  the  Grinder  (who  in  the 
unnatural  twilight  was  fast  asleep),  the  Captain  sallied  forth  with  his 
attendant  at  his  heels,  and  the  door-key  in  his  pocket,  and  repairing  to 
one  of  those  convenient  slopselling  establishments  of  which  there  is 
abundant  choice  at  the  eastern  end  of  London,  purchased  on  the  spot 
two  suits  of  mourning — one  for  Rob  the  Grinder,  which  was  immensely 
too  small,  and  one  for  himself,  which  was  immensely  too  large.  He  also 
provided  Rob  with  a  species  of  hat,  greatly  to  be  admired  for  its  symmetry 
and  usefulness,  as  well  as  for  a  happy  blending  of  the  mariner  with  the 
coal-heaver;  which  is  usually  termed  a  sou'wester;  and  which  was  something 
of  a  novelty  in  connexion  with  the  instrument  business.  In  their  seversu 
garments,  which  the  vendor  declared  to  be  such  a  miracle  in  point  of  fit 
as  nothing  but  a  rare  combination  of  fortuitous  circumstances  ever  brought 
about,  and  the  fashion  of  which  was  unparalleled  within  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant,  the  Captain  and  Grinder  immediately  arrayed  them- 
selves :  presenting  a  spectacle  fraught  with  wonder  to  all  who  beheld  it. 

In  this  altered  form,  the  Captain  received  Mr.  Toots.  *'  I'm  took  aback, 
toy  lad,  at  present,"  said  the  Captain,  "and  will  only  confirm  that  there  ill 
aews.  Tell  the  young  woman  to  break  it  gentle  to  the  young  lady,  and 
for  neither  of  'em  never  to  think  of  me  no  more — ^'special,  mind  you,  that 
is — though  I  will  think  of  them,  when  night  comes  on  a  hurricane  and 
seas  is  mountains  rowling,  for  which  overhaul  your  Doctor  Watts,  brother, 
and  when  found  make  a  note  on." 

The  Captain  reserved,  until  some  fitter  time,  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Toots's  offier  of  friendship,  and  thus  dismissed  him.  Captain  Cuttle's  spirits 
were  so  low,  in  truth,  that  he  half  determined,  that  day,  to  take  no  further 
precautions  against  surprise  firom  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  but  to  abandon  him- 
"6clf  recklessly  to  chance,  and  be  indifferent  to  what  might  happen.  As 
evening  came  on,  he  fell  into  a  better  frame  of  mind,  however ;  and  spoke 
much  of  Walter  to  Rob  the  Grinder,  whose  attention  and  fidelity  he  likewise 
incidentally  commended.  Rob  did  not  blush  to  hear  the  Captain  earnest  in 
his  praises,  but  sat  staring  at  him,  and  affecting  to  snivel  with  sympathy, 
and  making  a  feint  of  being  virtuous,  and  treasuring  up  every  word  he  said 
flike  a  young  spy  as  he  was)  with  very  promising  deceit. 

When  Rob  had  turned  in,  and  was  fast  asleep,  the  Captain  trimmed  the 
candle,  put  on  his  spectacles — ^he  had  felt  it  appropriate  to  take  to  spec- 
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tacles  on  entering  into  the  InstrcDnent  Trade,  thongk  Ins  ^cs  were  Bbe  a 
hawk's — find  ofMned  the  prayer-book  at  the  JBniiai  Semes.  And  resdin^ 
softly  to  hiinsetf,  im  the  hitle  beck  parlonr,  and  stopping  nesr  and  l^cn  to 
wipe  his  ^es,  the  Csptsin«  in  a  trae  and  simple  spnit,  oomnitted  Waller's 
body  ta  the  dsqp. 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 

CONTRASTS, 


TiTitN  we  OUT  eyes  npon  two  homes ;  not  lying  side  by  side^  bat  wide 
spart,  though  both  within  easy  range  and  rei^  of  the  great  citj  of 
London. 

The  first,  is  situated  in  the  green  and  wooded  coontiy  near  Norwood. 
It  is  not  a  mansion ;  it  is  of  no  pretensions  as  to  size »  but  it  is  beuiti- 
fuUy  arranged,  and  tastefully  kept.  The  lawn,  the  soft»  snuooth  sbpe» 
the  flower-garden,  the  Ghunps  of  trees  where  graceful  forms  of  ask  and 
willow  are  not  wanting,  the  consenratory,  the  rustic  verandah  with 
sweet-smeHing  creeping  plants  entwined  about  the  pillaray  the  simple 
exterior  of  the  house,  the  well-ordered  offices,  though  aQ  upon  the  dimi- 
nutiye  scale  proper  to  a  mere  cottage,  beroeak  an  amount  of  di^iant 
comfbrt  within,  that  might  serve  for  a  pauce.  This  indication  is  not 
without  warrant ;  for,  within,  it  ib  a  house  of  refinement  and  Inxmy. 
Bich  colours,  excellently  blended,  meet  the  ^e  at  eyerr  tarn;  in  the 
furnitm^— its  proportions  admirably  devised  to  suit  the  uapes  and  sizes 
of  the  small  rooms ;  on  the  walls ;  upon  the  floors ;  tinging  and  subduing 
the  Hght  that  comes  in  through  the  odd  glass  doors  and  windows  here 
and  there.  There  are  a  few  choice  prints  and  pictures,  too ;  in  eaaint 
nooks  and  recesses  there  is  no  want  of  books;  and  there  are  games  ef  skill 
and  chance  set  forth  on  tables — ^fantastic  chessmen,  dice,  baek-gammon, 
cards,  and  billiards. 

And  yet,  amidlBt  this  opulence  of  comfort,  there  is  something  in.  the 
general  air  that  is  not  well.  Is  it  that  the  carpets  and  the  cua^ns  are 
too  soft  and  noiseless,  so  that  those  who  move  or  repose  among  them 
seem  to  act  by  stealth  ?  Is  it  that  the  prints  and  pictures  do  net  eom- 
memorate  great  thoughts  or  deeds,  or  render  nature  in  the  poetry  of 
landscape,  hall,  or  hut,  but  are  of  one  voluptuous  cast — ^ntere  shows  of 
form  and  colour — and  no  more  P  Is  it  that  the  books  have  all  their  gold 
outside,  and  that  the  titles  of  the  greater  part  qualify  them  to  be  com* 
panions  of  the  prints  and  pictures  P  Is  it  that  the  completeness  and  the 
beauty  of  the  place  1b  here  and  there  belied  by  an  affectation  of  humility,  in 
some  unimportant  and  inexpensive  regard,  which  is  as  false  as  the  face 
of  the  too  truly  painted  portrait  hanging  yonder,  or  its  original  at  break* 
fest  in  his  easy  chair  below  it  ?  Or  is  it  that,  with  the  £ily  breath  of 
that  original  and  master  of  all  here,  there  issues  forth  some  subtle  portkm 
of  himself,  which  gives  a  vague  expression  of  himself  to  everything 
about  him  I 
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.  It  is  ^.Garleer  the  Manager  who  flits  intiie  easy  dudr.  XgmdjfUKnfk 
in  a  bunikhed  eage  upon  the  table  tears  at  the  wirea  with  hir  beeik,  and 
goea  walking  npaide  down,,  ia  its  doBot-iap^  shaking  her  hoose,  tmd 
floreechiBg ;  bnt  Mr.  Carker  ia  indifferent  to  the  bird,  aoid  k>aka  with  a 
■aasng  flmfle  at  a  pictmre  ob  the  opposite  walL 
•    **  A  moatextEBordinary  aeekkntaL  likeness,  oertainly/'  ssg^ he. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  Juno ;  perhaps  a  Fotiphar*s  Wife ;  perinpa  some  soomfol 
Nymph — aooording  as  the  Picture  I>^eis  fonud  the  market^  when  they 
diristened  it  It  ia  the  figore  of  a  woman,  sopreme^  hawbioiBe,  who, 
toning  away,  but  with  bar  face  addressed  to  the  spedalov,  flashes  her 
proud  glance  upon  him. 

It  is  like  Edith. 

With  a  passing^  gesture  of  Us  hand  at  the  picture — vhsfel  a  menace  P 
No  ;  yet.soinethiBg  like  it.  A  wave  aa  if  triumph  ?  No^  yet  more  like 
that.  An  inaolent  salute  wafted  from  his  l^s  P  No ;  jet  like  tiiat  to^-* 
he  resumes  his  breakfast,  and  calls  to  the  chafing  and  iaspsisoned  bird, 
who,  coming  down  into  a  peodant  gilded  hoop  within  the  cage,  hkeagreat 
wedding-rinff,  swings  in  it»  for  his  ddigfat. 

The  second  homeiacm  the  other  side  of  Loudon,  near  to  where  the  busy 
great  north  road  of  bygone  dajrs  is  silent  and  ahnost  deserted,  except  by 
wsyfarera  who  toil  akmg  on  loot.  It  is  a  poor,  small  hous^  barely  and 
sparely  furmshed,  but  very  dean;  and  there  is  even  an  attempt  to  decorate 
i^  shown,  in  the  homely  flowers  trained  about  the  porch  and  in  the  narrow 
garden.  The  neighbourhood  in  whidk  it  stands  has  as  little  of  the 
country  to  recommend  it,  as  it  has  of  the  town.  It  m  neither  of  the 
town  nor  oountiy.  The  former,  like  the  giant  in  his  travellinf^  boots,  has 
made  a  stride  and  passed  it,  and  has  set  has  brick-end-mortar  heel  a  long 
way  in  advance ;  but  the  intermediate  space  between  the  giant^s  feet,  as 
yet,  is  only  blighted  co«mtry,  and  not  town ;  and  here,  among  a  few  tall 
chimneya  baldung  smoke  all  day  and  night,  and  among  the  bridc-fiddB, 
and  the  lanes  where  turf  ia  cut,  and  where  the  fences  tumble  down,  and 
where  the  dusty  nettles  grow,  and  where  a  scrap  or  two  of  hedge  may  yet 
be  seen,  and  where  the  bird-catcher  still  comes  occasionally,  though  he 
swears  every  time  to  come  no  more — this  second  home  bi  to  be  found. 

She  who  mhftbits  it,  ia  she  who  left  the  first  in  her  devotion  to  an  out* 
oast  liroAer.  She  withdrew  from  that  home  its  redeeming  spirit,  and 
from  its  master's  breast  his  solitaiy  angel :  but  though  his  likmg  for  her  ia 
gone,  afber  Uiia  ungrateftd  riight  aa  he  considers  it ;  and  though  he 
abandons  her  altogether  in  return,  an  dd  idea  of  her  is  not  quite  for> 
gotten  even  by  him.  Let  her  flower-garden,  in  which  he  never  sets  his 
foot,  but  which  is  yet  maintained,  among  all  his  costly  alterations,  as  if 
she  had  quitted  it  but  yesterday,  bear  witness  1 

Harriet  Carker  has  changed  since  then,  and  on  her  beauty  there  has 
fallen  a  heavier  shade  than  Time  of  his  unassirted  sdf  can  cast,  all-potent 
as  he  i»— the  shadow  of  anxiety  and  sorrow,  and  the  daily  strng^  of  a 

Cexistenoe.  But  it  is  beauty  still ;  and  still  a  gentle,  quiets  and  retiring 
tj  that  nmat  b«  sought  out,  for  it  cannot  vaunt  itself;  if  it  eould,  it 
would  be  what  it  is,  no  more. 

Tes.  This  sKghi,  smaD,  patient  figure,  neatly  dressed  in  homely  stuffs,  and 
indicating  nothing  but  the  dull,  household  virtues,  that  have  so  little  in 
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common  with  the  received  idea  of  heroism  and  greatness,  unless,  indeed, 
any  ray  of  them  should  shine  through  the  lives  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earthy 
when  it  becomes  a  constellation  and  is  tracked  in  Heaven  straightway--^ 
this  slight,  small,  patient  figure,  leaning  on  the  man  still  young  but  woni 
and  grey,  is  she  his  sister,  who,  of  all  the  world,  went  over  to  him  in  hk 
shame  and  put  her  hand  in  his,  and  with  a  sweet  composure  and  detenoi- 
luition,  led  him  hopefully  upon  his  barren  way. 

"  It  is  early,  John,"  she  said.    "  Why  do  you  go  so  early  ?  " 
.    *'  Not  many  minutes  earlier  than  usual,  Harriet.     If  I  have  the  time  to 
Spare,  I  should  like,  I  think — ^it's  a  fanc^ — to  walk  once  by  the  hooae 
where  I  took  leave  of  him." 

"  I  wish  I  had  ever  seen  or  known  him,  John.*' 

*^  It  is  better  as  it  is,  my  dear,  remembering  his  fate.*' 

''  But  I  could  not  regret  it  more,  though  I  had  known  him.  Is  not 
your  sorrow  mine  ?  And  if  I  had,  perhaps  you  would  feel  that  I  was  a 
better  companion  to  you  in  speaking  about  hun,  than  I  may  seem  now." 

**  My  dearest  sister  I  Is  there  anything  within  the  range  of  rejoicing  or 
regret,  in  which  I  am  not  sure  of  your  companionship  ?  " 

*<  I  hope  you  think  not,  John,  for  surely  there  is  nothing  I  '* 

"  How  could  you  be  better  to  me,  or  nearer  to  me  then,  than  you  are 
in  this,  or  anything  ?  "  said  her  brother.  *'  I  feel  that  you  did  know  him^ 
Harriet,  and  that  you  shared  my  feelings  towards  him." 

She  drew  the  hand  which  had  been  resting  on  his  shoulder,  round  hia 
neck,  and  answered,  with  some  hesitation; 

•*  No,  not  quite." 

^'  True,  true ! "  he  said ;  ''  you  think  I  might  have  done  him  no  harm 
if  I  had  allowed  myself  to  know  him  better  P  " 

«*  Think  I  I  know  it." 

**  Designedly,  Heaven  knows  I  would  not,"  he  replied,  shaking  his 
head  mournfully ;  '*but  his  reputation  was  too  precious  to  be  perilled  by  sack 
association.    Whether  you  share  that  knowledge,  or  do  not,  my  dear — ** 

"  I  do  not,"  she  said,  quietly. 

*'  It  is  still  the  truth,  Harriet,  and  my  mind  is  lighter  when  I  think  of 
him  for  that  which  made  it  so  much  heavier  then.*'  He  checked  himself 
in  his  tone  of  melancholy,  and  smiled  upon  her  as  he  said  "  Good  by 'e !" 

**  Good  by'e,  dear  Jolm  I  In  the  evening,  at  the  old  time  and  place,  X 
shall  meet  you  as  usual  on  your  way  home.     G^d  by'e." 

The  cordial  face  she  lifted  up  to  his  to  kiss  him,  was  his  home,  his  life, 
his  universe,  and  yet  it  was  a  portion  of  his  punishment  and  grief ;  for  in 
the  doud  he  saw  upon  it — ^though  serene  and  calm  as  any  radiant  doud 
at  sunset — and  in  the  constancy  and  devotion  of  her  life,  and  in  the 
sacrifice  she  had  made  of  ease,  enjoyment,  and  hope,  he  saw  the  bitter 
fruits  of  his  old  crime,  for  ever  ripe  and  fresh. 

She  stood  at  the  door  looking  after  him,  with  her  hands  loosely  dasped 
in  each  other,  as  he  made  his  way  over  the  frowzy  and  uneven  patdt 
of  ground  which  lay  before  their  house,  which  had  once  (and  not  long 
ago)  been  a  pleasant  meadow,  and  was  now  a  very  waste,  with  a  dis- 
orderly crop  of  beginnings  of  mean  houses,  rising  out  of  the  rubbish,  as 
if  they  had  been  unskilfully  sown  there.  Whenever  he  looked  back — ^as 
cnce  or  twice  he  did — her  cordial  face  shone  like  a  light  upon  his  heart ; 
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but  wlien  he  plodded  on  liis  way,  and  saw  her  not,  the  tears  were  in  her 
^es  as  she  stood  watching  him. 

Her  pensive  form  was  not  long  idle  at  the  door.  There  was  daily 
duty  to  discharge,  and  daily  work  to  do — ^for  such  common-place  spirits 
tliat  are  not  heroic,  often  work  hard  with  their  hands — and  Harriet  was 
soon  busy  with  her  household  tasks.  These  discharged,  and  the  poor 
house  made  quite  neat  and  orderly,  she  counted  her  litUe  stock  of  money, 
with  an  anxious  face,  and  went  out  thoughtfully  to  buy  some  necessaries 
for  their  table,  planning  and  contriving,  as  she  went,  how  to  save.  So 
sordid  are  the  lives  of  such  low  natures,  who  are  not  only  not  heroic  to 
their  valets  and  waiting-women,  but  have  neither  valets  nor  waiting- 
women  to  be  heroic  to  withal  I 

While  she  was  absent,  and  there  was  no  one  in  the  house,  there 
approached  it  by  a  different  way  from  that  the  brother  had  taken,  a 
gentleman,  a  very  little  past  his  prime  of  life  perhaps,  but  of  a  healthy 
florid  hue,  an  upright  presence,  and  a  bright  dear  aspect,  that  was 
gracious  and  good-humoured.  His  eyebrows  were  still  black,  and  so  was 
mudi  of  his  hair ;  the  sprinkling  of  grey  observable  among  the  latter,, 
graced  the  former  very  much,  and  showed  his  broad  frai&  brow  and 
honest  eyes  to  great  advantage. 

After  knocking  once  at  the  door,  and  obtaining  no  response,  this 
gentleman  sat  down  on  a  bench  in  the  little  porch  to  wait.  A  certain 
skilful  action  of  his  fingers  as  he  hummed  some  bars,  and  beat  time  on  the 
seat  beside  him,  seemed  to  denote  the  musician ;  and  the  extraordinary 
satisfaction  he  derived  from  humming  something  very  slow  and  long> 
which  had  no  recognisable  tune,  seemed  to  denote  that  he  was  a 
scientific  one. 

The  gentleman  was  still  twirling  a  theme,  which  seemed  to  go  round 
and  round  and  round,  and  in  and  in  and  in,  and  to  involve  itself  like  a  cork- 
screw twirled  upon  a  table,  without  getting  any  nearer  to  anything,  when 
Harriet  appeared  returning.  He  rose  up  as  she  advanced,  and  stood  with 
his  head  uncovered. 

"  You  are  come  again.  Sir!"  she  said,  faltering. 
"I  take  that  liberty,"  he  answered.  "May  I  ask  for  five  minutes  of 
your  leisure?" 
^  After  a  moment's  hesitation,  she  opened  the  door,  and  gave  him  admis- 
sion to  the  little  parlour.  The  gentleman  sat  down  there,  drew  his  chair 
to  the  table  over  against  her,  and  said,  in  a  voice  that  perfectly  corres- 
ponded to  his  appearance,  and  with  a  simplicity  that  was  very  engaging : 

"  Miss  Hamet,  you  cannot  be  proud.  You  signified  to  me,  when  I 
called  t'  other  morning,  that  you  were.  Pardon  me  if  I  say  that  I  looked 
into  your  face  while  you  spoke,  and  that  it  contradicted  you.  I  look  inta 
it  again,"  he  added,  laying  his  hand  gently  on  her  arm,  for  an  instant, 
**  and  it  contradicts  you  more  and  more." 

She  was  somewhat  confused  and  agitated,  and  could  make  no  ready 
answer. 

"  It  is  the  mirror  of  truth,"  said  her  visitor,  "  and  gentleness.  Excuse 
my  trusting  to  it,  and  returning." 

His  manner  of  saying  these  words,  divested  them  entirely  of  the  charac- 
ter of  compliments.     It  was  so  plain,  grave,  unaffected,  and  sincere  that 
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ske  beat  her  bead,  aa  if  at  onoe  to  thank  him,  imd  acknowledge  Ins 
sincerity. 

**  The  disparity  between  our  ages/'  said  the  gentleman,  ''and  the  plain- 
neas  of  my  purpose,  empower  me,  I  am  glad  to  think,  to  speak  my  mind. 
That  is  my  mind ;  and  so  you  see  me  for  the  second  time. 

''There  is  a  kind  of  pride,  Sir,"  she  returned,  after  a  moment's  silenoe, 
'*  or  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  pride^  which  is  mere  duty.  I  hope  I 
oherish  no  other." 


'*For  yourself,"  he  said. 
«•  For  myself." 


'*  But^-pardon  me — "  suggested  the  gentleman.  'Tor  your  brother 
John?" 

**  Proud  of  his  lore,  I  am,"  said  Harriet,  looking  full  upon  her  visitor, 
and  changing  her  manner  on  the  instant — ^not  that  it  was  less  composed 
and  quiel,  but  that  there  was  a  deep  impassioned  earnestness  in  it  that 
made  the  very  tremble  in  her  voice  a  part  of  her  firmness,  "and  proud  of 
him.  Sir,  you  who  strangely  know  the  story  of  his  life,  and  repeated  it  to 
me  when  you  were  here  last — " 

"  Merely  to  make  my  way  into  your  confidence,"  interposed  the  gentle- 
man.    "  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  suppose^-" 

''I  am  sure,"  she  said,  "you  revived  it,  in  my  hearing,  with  a  kind 
and  good  purpose.    I  am  quite  sure  of  it." 

"  I  thank  you,"  returned  her  visitor,  pressing  her  hand  hastily.  '*  I 
am  nmch  obliged  to  you.  You  do  me  justice,  I  assure  you.  You  were 
going  to  say,  that  I,  who  know  the  story  of  John  Carker  s  life — " 

"  May  think  it  pride-  in  me,"  she  continued,  "  when  I  say  that  T  am 
proud  of  him.  I  am.  You  know  the  time  was,  when  I  was  not — ^when 
I  could  not  be — but  that  is  past.  The  humility  of  many  years,  the 
uncomplaining  expiation,  the  true  repentance,  the  terrible  regret,  the 
pain  I  know  he  has  even  in  my  afiection,  which  he  thinks  has  cost  me  dear» 
tiiough  Heaven  knows  I  am  Imppy,  but  for  his  sorrow ! — oh  Sir,  after  what 
I  have  seen,  let  me  conjure  you,  if  you  are  in  any  place  of  power,  and  are 
ever  wronged,  never,  for  any  wrong,  inflict  a  punishment  tnat  cannot  be 
recalled ;  while  there  is  a  God  above  us  to  work  changes  in  the  hearts  He 
made." 

"  Your  brother  is  an  altered  man,"  returned  the  gentleman,  compassion.- 
ately.     "  I  assure  you  I  don't  doubt  it." 

"  He  was  an  altered  man  when  he  did  wrong,"  said  Harriet.  *'  He  is 
an  altered  man  again,  and  is  his  true  self  now,  believe  me.  Sir." 

"  But  we  go  on,"  said  her  visitor,  rubbing  his  forehead,  in  an  absent 
manner,  with  his  hand,  and  then  drumming  thoughtfully  on  the  table, 
^  we  go  on  in  our  clock-work  routine,  from  day  to  day,  and  can't  make 
out|  or  follow,  these  changes.  They — ^they're  a  metaphysical  sort  of 
thing.  We — ^we  haven't  leisure  for  it.  We — ^we  haven't  courage. 
They're  not  taught  at  schools  or  colleges,  and  we  don't  know  how  to  set 

about  it.     In  short,  we  are  so  d d  business-like,"  said  the  gentieman, 

walking  to  the  window,  and  back,  and  sitting  down  again,  in  a  state  of 
extreme  dissatisfaction  and  vexation. 

**  I  am  sure,"  said  the  gentleman,  rubbing  his  forehead  again ;  and 
drumming  on  the  table  as  before,  "  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  a 
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jog-trot  life,  tlie  same  from  daj  to  day,  would  reconcile  one  to  anytking. 
One  don't  see  anything,  one  don't  near  anything,  one  don't  know  any- 
thing ;  that's  the  faet.  We  go  on  taking  ererything  for  granted,  and  so 
we  go  on,  until  whaterer  we  do,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  we  do  from 
habit.  Habit  is  all  I  shall  have  to  report,  when  I  am  called  upon  to  plead 
to  my  oonscienee,  on  my  death-bed.  '  Habit,'  says  I ; '  I  wns  deaf,  damb, 
blind,  and  paralytic,  to  a  million  things,  from  habit.'  '  Yety  business* 
like  indeed,  Mr.  What  's-your-name,'  says  Conscience,  *  but  it  won't  do 
hcrel'" 

The  gentleman  got  up  and  walked  to  the  window  agaan,  and  back : 
seriously  uneasy,  though*  giving  hia  uneasiness  this  peculiar  expression. 

"  Miss  Harriet,"  he  said,  resmmng  his  chair,  "  I  wish  you  would  let 
me  serve  you.  Look  at  me  I  I  ought  to  look  honest,  for  I  know  I  am  so, 
at  present     Do  I?" 

*' Yes,"  she  answei«d  with  a  smile. 

**  I  believe  every  word  you  have  said,"  he  returned.  "  I  am  full  of 
sel^reproach  that  I  might  have  known  this  and  seen  this,  and  known  you 
and  seen-  you,  any  time  these  dozen  years,  and  that  I  never*  have.  I  hardly 
know  how  I  ever  got  here — creature  that  I  am,  not  only  of  my  own  habit, 
but  of  other  people's  !  But  having  done  so,  let  me  do  something.  I  ask 
it  ia  all  honour  and  respect.  You  inspire  me  with  both,  in  the  highest 
degree.    Let  me  do  something.'* 

"  We  are  contented.  Sir." 

"No,  no,  iiot  quitei"  returned  the  gentleman.  **I  tHnknot  quite. 
There  are  some  little  comforts  that  might  smooth  your  life,  and  his.  And 
his ! "  he  repeated,  fancying  that  had  mado^ome  impression  on  her.  "  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  there  was  nothing  wanting  to  be 
done  for  him ;  l^t  it  was  all  settled  and  over ;  in  short,  of  not  tfinking 
at  all  i^XHit  it.  I  am  difiereni  now.  Let  me  do  something  for  him.  You 
too,"  said  the  visitor,  with  careful  delicacy,  "  have  need  to  watch  your* 
health  dosdy,  fbr  his  sake,  and  I  fear  it  fails.'* 

'*  Wlioeiver-yoo  may  be.  Sir,"  answered  Harriet,  raising  her  eyes  to  his 
iace^  ^  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you.  I  feel  certidn  that  in  all  you  say, 
you  hsve  no  object  in  the  world  but  kindness  to  ua.  But  years  have 
passed  since  we  began  this  life ;  and  to  take  from  my  brother  any  part  of 
what  has  so  endeared  him  to  me,  and  so  proved  his  better  resolution — ^any 
fragment  of  the  m^t  of  his  imassisted,  obeoure,  and  forgotten  reparation 
— would  be  to  dimmish  the  comfort  it  will  be  to  him  aivi  me,  when  that 
time  eomes  to  eadi  of  us,  of  which  you  spoke  just  now.  I  thank  you 
better  with  theee  teaars  thun  any  words.    Believe  it,  pray." 

The  gentleman  was  moved,  »Ki  put  the  hand  shie  held  out,  to  his  lips, 
mud>  as  a  tender  father  might  kiss  the  hand  of  a  dutiM  cMld.  But 
more  reverently. 

^  If  the  day  should  ever  come,*'  said  Harriet,  "  when  he  is  restored^  in 
pifft,  to  the  position  he  lost " 

''Bestorea  ! "  cried  the  gentleman,  quiekly.  ''How  can  that  be  hoped 
for  ?  In  wheee  hands  does  the  power  of  any  restoration  lie  P  It  is  no  mis- 
take of'  mine,  sfordy,  to  suppose  that  lus  having  gained  the  pncekss 
blessing  of  his  life,  is  one  cause  of  the  animosity  shown  to  him  by  hia 
brother." 

2% 
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"  You  touch  upon  a  subject  that  is  never  breathed  between  us ;  not  eren 
between  us,"  said  Harriet. 

"  I  beg  your  forgiveness,"  said  the  visitor.  "  I  should  have  known  it. 
I  entreat  you  to  forget  that  I  have  done  so,  inadvertently.  And  now,  a» 
I  dare  urge  no  more — as  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  a  right  to  do  so— 
though  Heaven  knows,  even  that  doubt  may  be  habit,"  said  the  gentle* 
men,  rubbing  his  head,  as  despondently  as  before,  "  let  me ;  though  a 
stranger,  yet  no  stranger ;  ask  two  favours." 

"  What  are  they  ?  "  she  inquired. 

*'  The  first,  that  if  you  should  see  cause  to  change  your  resolution,  you 
will  suffer  me  to  be  as  your  right  hand.  My  name  shall  then  be  at  your 
service ;  it  is  useless  now,  and  always  insignificant." 

'*  Our  choice  of  friends,"  she  answered,  smiling  faintly,  *'is  not  so  great, 
that  I  need  any  time  for  consideration.     I  can  promise  that." 

"  The  second,  that  you  will  allow  me  sometimes,  say  every  Monday 
morning,  at  nine  o'clock — habit  again — I  must  be  business-like,"  said  the 
gentleman,  with  a  whimsical  inclination  to  quarrel  with  himself  on  that  head, 
"  in  walking  past,  to  see  you  at  the  door  or  window.  I  don't  ask  to  come 
in,  as  your  brother  will  be  gone  out  at  that  hour.  I  don't  ask  to  speak  to 
you.  I  merely  ask  to  see,  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  own  mind,  that  you 
are  well,  and  without  intrusion  to  remind  you,  by  the  sight  of  me,  that  you 
have  a  friend — ^an  elderly  friend,  grey-haired  already,  and  fast  growing 
greyer — whom  you  may  ever  conmiand." 

The  cordial  face  looked  up  in  his ;  confided  in  it ;  and  promised. 

''I  understand,  as  before,"  said  the  gentleman,  rising,  "that  you 
purpose  not  to  mention  my  visit  to  John  Carker,  lest  he  should  be  at  all 
distressed  by  my  acquaintance  with  his  history.  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  it  is 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  and — habit  again  I  "  said  the  gentle- 
man, checking  himself  impatiently,  '*  as  if  there  were  no  better  course  than 
the  ordinary  course  1 " 

With  that  he  turned  to  go,  and  walking,  bare-headed,  to  the  outside  of 
the  little  porch,  took  leave  of  her  with  such  a  happy  mixture  of  uncon- 
strained respect  and  unaffected  interest,  as  no  breeding  could  have  taught, 
no  truth  mistrusted,  and  nothing  but  a  pure  and  single  heart  expressed. 

Many  half-forgotten  emotions  were  awakened  in  the  sister's  mind  by 
this  visit.  It  was  so  very  long  since  any  other  visitor  had  crossed  their 
threshold ;  it  was  so  very  long  since  any  voice  of  sympathy  had  made  sad 
music  in  her  ears ;  that  the  stranger's  figure  remained  present  to  her,  hours 
afterwards,  when  she  sat  at  the  window,  plying  her  needle ;  and  his  words 
seemed  newly  spoken,  again  and  again.  He  had  touched  the  spring  that 
opened  her  whole  life ;  and  if  she  lost  him  for  a  short  space,  it  was  only 
among  the  many  shapes  of  the  one  great  recollection  of  which  that  life  was 
made. 

Musing  and  working  by  turns ;  now  constraining  herself  to  be  steady 
at  her  needle  for  a  long  time  together,  and  now  letting  her  work  fall, 
unregarded,  on  her  lap,  and  straying  wheresoever  her  busier  thoughts  led, 
Harriet  Carker  found  the  hours  glide  by  her,  and  the  day  steal  on.  The 
morning,  which  had  been  bright  and  clear,  graduallv  became  overcast ;  a 
sharp  wind  set  in ;  the  rain  fell  heayily ;  and  a  dark  mist  drooping  over 
the  distant  town,  hid  it  from  the  view. 
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She  often  looked  with  compassion,  at  such  a  time,  npon  the  stragglers 
%rho  came  wandering  into  London,  by  the  great  highway  hard-by,  and  who, 
foot-sore  and  weary,  and  gazing  fearfully  at  the  huge  town  before  them, 
as  if  foreboding  that  their  misery  there  would  be  but  as  a  drop  of  water  in 
the  sea,  or  as  a  grain  of  sea-sand  on  the  shore,  went  shrinking  on,  cowering 
before  the  angry  weather,  and  looking  as  if  the  very  elements  rejected 
them.  Day  after  day,  such  trayellers  crept  past,  but  always,  as  she 
thought,  in  one  direction — always  towards  the  town.  Swallowed  up  in  one 
phase  or  other  of  its  immensity,  towards  which  they  seemed  impelled  by  a 
desperate  fascination,  they  nerer  returned.  Food  for  the  hospitals,  the 
churchyards,  the  prisons,  the  river,  fever,  madness,  vice,  and  death, — 
they  passed  on  to  the  monster,  roaring  in  the  distance,  and  were  lost. 

The  chill  wind  was  howling,  and  the  rain  was  falling,  and  the  day  was 
darkening  moodily,  when  Harriet,  raising  her  eyes  from  the  work  on 
which  she  had  long  since  been  engaged  with  unremitting  constancy,  saw 
one  of  these  travellers  approaching. 

A  woman.  A  solitary  woman  of  some  thirty  years  of  age ;  tail ;  well- 
formed  ;  handsome ;  miserably  dressed ;  the  soil  of  many  country  roads 
in  varied  weather— dust,  chalk,  day,  gravel — clotted  on  her  grey  doak 
by  the  streaming  wet ;  no  bonnet  on  her  head,  nothing  to  defend  her  rich 
black  hair  from  the  rain,  but  a  torn  handkerchief;  with  the  fluttering 
ends  of  which,  and  with  her  hair,  the  wind  blinded  her,  so  that  she  often 
stopped  to  push  them  back,  and  look  upon  the  way  she  was  going. 

She  was  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  when  Harriet  observed  her.  As  her 
hands,  parting  on  her  sun-burnt  forehead,  swept  across  her  face,  and  threw 
aside  the  hindrances  that  encroached  upon  it,  there  was  a  reckless  and 
regardless  beauty  in  it :  a  dauntless  and  depraved  indifference  to  more 
than  weather :  a  carelessness  of  what  was  cast  upon  her  bare  head  from 
Heaven  or  earth :  that,  coupled  with  her  misery  and  loneliness,  touched 
the  heart  of  her  fellow  woman.  She  thought  of  all  that  was  perverted  and 
debased  within  her,  no  less  than  without :  of  modest  graces  of  the  mind» 
hardened  and  steeled,  like  these  attractions  of  the  person ;  of  the  many 
gifts  of  the  Creator  flung  to  the  winds  like  the  wild  hair ;  of  all  the  beau- 
tiful ruin  upon  which  the  storm  was  beating  and  the  night  was  coming. 

Thinking  of  this,  she  did  not  turn  away  with  a  delicate  indignation — 
too  many  of  her  own  compassionate  and  tender  sex  too  often  do— but 
pitied  her. 

Her  fallen  sister  came  on,  looking  far  before  her,  trying  with  her  eager 
eyes  to  pierce  the  mist  in  which  the  dty  was  enshrouded,  and  glandng, 
now  and  then,  from  side  to  side,  with  the  bewildered  and  uncertain  aspect 
of  a  stranger.  Though  her  tread  was  bold  and  courageous,  she  was 
fetigueSt,  and  after  a  moment  of  irresolution,  sat  down  upon  a  heap  of 
stones ;  seeking  no  shelter  from  the  rain,  but  letting  it  rain  on  her  as  it 
would. 

She  was  now  opposite  the  house ;  raising  her  head  after  resting  it  for 
a  moment  on  both  nands,  her  eyes  met  those  of  Harriet. 

In  a  moment,  Harriet  was  at  the  door ;  and  the  other,  rising  from  her 
seat  at  her  beck,  came  slowly,  and  with  no  conciliatory  look,  towards  her. 

"  Why  do  you  rest  in  the  rain  ?  "  said  Harriet,  gently. 

**  Because  I  have  no  other  resting-place,"  was  the  reply. 
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**  But  there  are  many  places  of  shelter  near  here.  This,"  relimring  to 
the  little  porch,  "is  better  than  where  you  were.  You  are  very  weloraie 
to  rest  here." 

The  wanderer  looked  at  her,  in  doubt  and  surprise,  but  without  auy 
expression  of  thankfulness ;  and  sitting  down,  and  takiiog  off  one  of  ha 
worn  shoes  to  beat  out  the  fragments  of  stone  and  dust  that  were  inside, 
showed  that  her  foot  was  cut  and  bleeding. 

Harriet  uttering  an  expre^on  of  pity,  the  traveller  looked  up  with  a 
contemptuous  and  incredulous  smile. 

"  Why,  what 's  a  torn  foot  to  such  as  me  ?  "  she  said.  '*  And  what 's 
A  torn  foot  in  such  as  me,  to  such  as  you?  " 

*'  Come  in  and  wash  it,"  answered  Harriet,  mildly,  *'  and  let  me  give 
you  something  to  bmd  it  up." 

The  woman  caught  her  arm,  and  drawing  it  before  her  own  eyes, 
them  against  it,  and  wept.  Not  like  a  woman,  but  like  a  stom 
surprised  into  that  wealmess ;  with  a  violent  heaving  of  her  breast, 
and  struggle  for  reooveiy,  that  showed  how  unusual  tbe  emotion  was 
with  her. 

She  submitted  to  be  led  into  the  house,  and,  evidently  more  in  gratitude 
than  in  any  care  for  herself,  washed  and  bound  the  injured  place.  Har* 
riet  then  put  before  her  the  fragments  of  her  own  frugal  dinner,  and  whea 
she  had  eaten  of  them,  though  sparingly,  besought  her,  before  resuming 
her  road  (whidi  she  showed  her  anxiety  to  do),  to  dry  her  dotkea  before 
the  fire.  Again,  more  in  gratitude  than  with  any  evidence  of  concern  in 
her  own  behalf,  she  sat  down  in  front  of  it,  and  unbinding  the  handker^ 
chief  about  her  head,  and  letting  her  thick  wet  hair  fall  down  below  her 
waist,  sat  drying  it  with  the  palms  of  her  hands,  and  looking  at  the 
Uase. 

*'  I  dare  say  you  are  thinking,"  she  said,  lifling  her  head  suddenly* 
**  that  I  used  to  be  handsome,  once.  I  believe  I  was—*!  know  I  was* 
Look  here  1" 

She  held  up  her  hair  roughly  with  both  hands ;  seizing  it  as  if  she 
would  have  torn  it  out ;  then,  threw  it  down  again,  and  flung  it  back  as 
though  it  were  a  heap  of  serpents. 

"  Are  you  a  stranger  in  this  place  ?  "  asked  Harriet. 

"  A  stranger  I "  she  returned,  stopping  between  each  -abort  refdy,  and 
looking  at  the  fire,  "  Yes.  Ten  or  a  dozen  years  a  stranger.  I  have  had 
no  almanack  where  I  have  been.  Ten  or  a  dozen  years.  I  don't  know 
this  part    It 's  much  altered  since  I  went  away."  • 

"  Have  you  becm  far  P  " 

"  Very  for.  Months  upon  months  over  the  sea,  and  for  away  even 
then.  I  have  been  where  convicts  go,"  she  added,  looking  full  t^on  hur 
entertainer.    "  I  have  been  one  myself." 

"  Heaven  help  you  and  forgive  you  1 "  was  the  gentle  answer. 

"  Ah  I  Heaven  help  me  and  forgive  me  1 "  she  returned,  nodding  het 
head  at  the  fire.  "  If  man  would  help  some  of  us  a  little  moie»  Gk>d 
would  forgive  us  all  the  aooaer  perhaps." 

But  she  was  softened  by  the  earnest  manner,  and  the  cordial  fooe 
so  full  of  mildness  and  so  free  from  judgment,  of  her,  and  said,  less 
hardily: 
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«<  We  may  be  about  the  same  age,  you  and  me.  If  I  am  older»it  is  not 
aboTe  a  year  or  two.     Oh  think  of  that !  " 

She  opened  her  anns,  as  though  the  exhibition  of  her  outward  fonn 
would  show  the  moral  wretch  she  was ;  and  letting  them  drop  at  her  sides, 
hung  down  her  head. 

"  There  is  nothing  we  may  not  hope  to  rq>air ;  it  is  never  too  late  to 
amend,"  said  Harriet     "  You  are  penitent — " 

''  No/'  she  answered.  '<  I  am  not !  I  can't  be.  I  am  no  such  thing. 
Why  should  1  be  penitent,  and  all  the  wAld  go  free.  Th^  talk  to  me 
of  my  penitence.  Who 's  penitent  for  the  wrongs  that  have  been  done 
lo  me  1 " 

She  rose  up,  bound  her  handkerchief  about  her  head,  and  turned  to 
move  away. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  said  Harriet. 

"  Yonder,"  sue  answered,  pointing  with  her  hand.     "  To  London." 

"  Have  you  any  home  to  go  to  ?  " 

''I  think  I  have  a  mother.  She 's  as  mnch  a  mother,  as  her  dwelling 
is  a  home,"  she  answered  with  a  bitter  laugh. 

*'  Take  this,"  cried  Harriet,  putting  money  in  her  hand.  "  Try  to  do 
well.    It  is  very  little,  but  for  one  day  it  may  keep  you  from  harm." 

"  Are  you  married  ?  "  said  the  other,  faintly,  as  she  took  it. 

'*  No.  I  Hve  here  with  my  brother.  We  have  not  much  to  spare,  or 
1  would  give  you  more," 

**  Will  you  let  me  kiss  you?  " 

Seeing  no  scorn  or  repugnanee  in  her  face,  the  object  of  her  charity 
bent,  over  her  as  she  asked  the  question,  and  pressed  her  lips  agaiast 
her  cheek.  Once  more  she  caught  her  arm,  and  covered  h^  eyes  with 
it ;  and  then  was  gone. 

Gone  into  the  deepening  night,  and  howling  wind,  and  pelting  rain ; 
urging  her  way  on,  towards  the  mist-enshrouded  city  where  the  Uunred 
lights  gleamed ;  and  with  her  black  hair,  and  disordered  head-gear,  tut- 
teriog  round  her  reckless  fisM^. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

ANOTHEB  MOTHEH  AND  DAUGHTER. 

In  an  ugly  and  dark  room,  an  old  woman,  ugly  and  dark  too,  sat 
listening  to  the  wind  and  rain,  and  crouching  over  a  meagre  fire.  More 
constant  to  the  last-named  occupation  than  the  first,  she  never  changed 
her  attitude,  unless,  when  any  stray  .drops  of  rain  feU  hissing  on  the 
smouldering  embers,  to  raise  her  head  with  an  awakened  attention  to  the 
^histhng  and  pattering  outside,  and  gradually  to  let  it  fall  again  lower 
and  lower  and  lower  as  she  sunk  into  a  brooding  state .  of  thought,  in 
which  the  noises  of  the  ni^twere.as  indistinctly  r^axded  as  is  the 
monotonous  rolling  of  a  sea  by  one  who  sits  in  oontemplati6n  on  its  shore; 

There  was  no  light  in  the  room  save  that  whieh  the  %sq  afforded. 
Glaring  sullenly  from  time  to  time  like  the  eye  of  a  fieree  beast  half 
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asleep,  it  reyealed  no  objects  that  needed  to  be  jealous  of  a  better  display. 
K  heap  of  rags,  a  heap  of  bones,  a  wretched  bed,  two  or  tbree  mutilated 
chairs  or  stools,  the  black  walls  and  blacker  ceiling,  were  all  its  winking 
brightness  shone  upon.  As  the  old  woman,  with  a  gigantic  and  distorted 
image  of  herself  thrown  half  upon  the  wall  behind  her,  half  upon  the 
roof  above,  sat  bending  over  the  few  loose  bricks  within  which  it  was  pent, 
on  the  damp  hearth  of  the  chimney — for  there  was  no  stove — she  looked 
as  if  slie  were  watching  at  some  witch's  altar  for  a  favourable  token; 
and  but  that  the  movement  of  her  chattering  jaws  and  trembling  chin 
was  too  frequent  and  too  fast  for  the  slow  flickering  of  the  fire,  it  would 
have  seemed  an  illusion  wrought  by  the  light,  as  it  came  and  went,  upon 
a  face  as  motionless  as  the  form  to  which  it  belonged. 

If  Florence  could  have  stood  within  the  room  and  looked  upon  the 
original  of  the  shadow  thrown  upon  the  wall  and  roof,  as  it  cowered  thus 
over  the  Are,  a  glance  might  have  sufficed  to  recal  the  figure  of  good  Mrs. 
Brown ;  notwithstanding  that  her  childish  recollection  of  that  terrible  old 
woman  was  as  grotesque  and  exaggerated  a  presentment  of  the  troth, 
perhaps,  as  the  shadow  on  the  wall.  But  Florence  was  not  there  to  look 
on ;  and  good  Mrs.  Brown  remained  unrecognised,  and  sat  staring  at  her 
fire,  unobserved. 

Attracted  by  a  louder  sputtering  than  usual,  as  the  rain  came  hiamg 
down  the  chimney  in  a  little  stream,  the  old  woman  raised  her  head, 
impatiently,  to  listen  afresh.  And  this  time  she  did  not  drop  it  again ; 
for  there  was  a  hand  upon  the  door,  and  a  footstep  in  the  room. 

"  Who  *s  that  ?  "  she  said,  looking  over  her  shoulder. 

"  One  who  brings  you  news,"  was  the  answer,  in  a  woman's  voice. 

"News?    Where  from?" 

"  From  abroad." 

"  From  beyond  seas  ?  "  cried  the  old  woman,  starting  up. 

"  Aye,  from  beyond  seas." 

The  old  woman  raked  the  fire  together,  hurriedly,  and  going  dose  to 
her  visitor  who  had  entered,  and  shut  the  door,  and  who  now  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  put  her  hand  upon  the  drenched  cloak,  and  turned 
the  unresisting  figure,  so  as  to  have  it  in  the  full  light  of  the  fire.  She 
did  not  find  what  she  had  expected,  whatever  that  might  be ;  for  she  let 
the  doak  go  again,  and  uttered  a  querulous  cry  of  disappointment  and 
nusery. 

"  Wliat  is  the  matter?  "  asked  her  visitor. 

"  Oho  I  Oho  I "  cried  the  old  woman,  turning  her  face  upward,  with 
a  terrible  howl. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  the  visitor  again. 

"It's  not  my  gall "  cried  the  old  woman,  tossing  up  her  arms,  and 
clasping  her  handG  above  her  head.  "  Where 's  my  Alice  ?  Where 's  my 
handsome  daughter  ?    They  've  been  the  death  of  her  1 "  ^, 

"  They  have  not  been  the  death  of  her  yet,  if  your  name  's  Marwood,' 
said  the  visitor. 

"  Have  you  seen  my  gal,  then  ?  "  cried  the  old  woman.  "  Has  she 
wrote  tome?" 

"  She  said  you  couldn't  read,"  returned  the  other. 

"  No  more  I  can  I"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  wringing  her  hands. 
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*'  Have  you  no  light  here  ?  "  said  the  other,  looking  roond  the  room. 

The  old  woman,  mumbling  and  shaking  her  hea^,  and  muttering  to 
iierself  abont  her  handsome  daughter,  brought  a  candle  from  a  cupboard  in 
the  comer,  and  thrusting  it  into  the  fire  with  a  trembling  hand,  lighted  it 
with  some  difficulty  and  set  it  on  the  table.  Its  dirty  wick  burnt  dimly 
at  first,  being  choked  in  its  own  grease ;  and  when  the  bleared  eyes  and 
failing  sight  of  the  old  woman  could  distinguish  anything  by  its  light,  her 
visitor  was  sitting  with  her  arms  folded,  her  eyes  turned  downwards, 
and  a  handkerchief  she  had  worn  upon  her  head  lying  on  the  table  by  her 
side. 

'*  She  sent  to  me  by  word  of  mouth  then,  my  gal,  Alice  ?  "  mumbled 
the  old  woman,  after  waiting  for  some  moments.     "  What  did  she  say  P  " 

"  Look,"  returned  the  visitor. 

The  old  woman  repeated  the  word  in  a  scared  uncertain  way ;  and, 
shading  her  eyes,  looked  at  the  speaker,  round  the  room,  and  at  the 
speaker  once  again. 

*' Alice  said  look  again,  mother;"  and  the  speaker  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  her. 

Again  the  old  woman  looked  round  the  room,  and  at  her  visitor,  and 
round  the  room  once  more.  Hastily  seizing  the  candle,  and  rising  from 
her  seat,  she  held  it  to  the  visitor's  face,  uttered  a  loud  cry,  set  down  the 
light,  and  fell  upon  her  neck  1 

"  It 's  my  gal  I  It 's  my  Alice  I  It 's  my  handsome  daughter,  living 
and  come  back  I "  screamed  the  old  woman,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro 
upon  the  breast  that  coldly  suffered  her  embrace.  '*  It's  my  gal  I  It's  my 
Alice  I  It 's  my  handsome  daughter,  living  and  come  back  I "  she  screamed 
again,  dropping  on  the  floor  before  her,  clasping  her  knees,  laying  her 
head  against  them,  and  still  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  with  every  frantic 
demonstration  of  which  her  vitality  was  capable. 

'*Tes,  mother,"  jretiimed  Alice,  stooping  forward  for  a  moment  and 
kissing  her,  but  endeavouring,  even  in  the  act,  to  disengage  herself  from 
her  embrace.  "  I  am  here,  at  last.  Let  go,  mother ;  let  go.  Get  up, 
and  sit  in  your  chair.    What  good  does  this  do  ?  " 

" She's  come  back  harder  than  she  went ! "  cried  the  mother,  looking 
up  in  her  face,  and  still  holding  to  her  knees.  ''  She  don't  care  for  me  I 
after  all  these  years,  and  all  the  wretched  life  I  've  led  I" 

'*  Why,  mother !  "  said  Alice,  shaking  her  ragged  skirts  to  detach  the 
old  woman  from  them :  ''  there  are  two  sides  to  that.  There  have  been 
years  for  me  as  well  as  you,  and  there  has  been  wretchedness  for  me  as 
well  as  you.    Qei  up,  get  up  1 " 

Her  mother  rose,  and  cried,  and  wrung  her  hands,  and  stood  at  a  little 
distance  gazing  on  her.  Then,  she  took  the  can^e  again,  and  going 
round  her,  surveyed  her  from  head  to  foot,  making  a  low  moaning  aU  the 
time.  Then  she  put  the  candle  down,  resumed  her  chair,  and  beating  her 
hands  together  to  a  kind  of  weary  tune,  and  rolling  herself  from  side  to 
side,  continued  moaning  and  wailing  to  herself. 

AUce  got  up,  took  off  her  wet  doak,  and  kid  it  aside.  That  done,  she 
flat  down  as  bdfore,  and  with  her  arms  folded,  and  her  eyes  gazing  at  the 
fire,  remained  silently  listening  with  a  contemptuous  face  to  her  old  mother's 
inarticulate  complainings. 
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Did  you  expect  to  see  me  retom  as  youftUol  as  I  went  away, 
mother  ? ''  she  said  at  length,  turning  her  eyes  upon  the  old  woman. 
"  Did  yon  think  a  fcnreign  Uife,  like  miney  was  good  for  good  looks  P  Que 
would  believe  so,  to  hear  you  I " 

'<  It  a'nt  that ! "  cried  the  mother.    "  She  knows  it  1 " 

<<  What  is  it  then  ?  "  returned  the  daughter.     "  It  had  best  be 
thing  that  don't  last,  mother,  or  my  way  out  is  easier  than  my  way  in. 

"Hear  thatl"  exdaimed  the  mother.  ''After  all  these  yeaca  she 
•threateDs  to  desert  me  in  the  moment  of  her  coming  back  again !  " 

'*  I  tell  you,  mother,  for  the  second  time,  there  have  been  years  for  me 
xs  well  as  you,"  said  AHoe.  '*  Gome  back  harder  ?  Of  eourae  I  hare 
come  back  harder.    What  else  did  you  expect  P  " 

''  Harder  to  me  1     To  her  own  dear  mother  1 "  cried  the  old  woman. 

"I  don't  know  who  began  to  harden  me,  if  my  own  dear  mother  didn't," 
•she  returned,  sitting  with  her  folded  arms,  and  knitted  brows,  and  ooaft- 
pressed  lips,  as  if  she  were  bent  on  excluding,  by  force,  every  softer  fettl- 
ing from  her  breast.  "  Listen,  mother,  to  a  word  or  two.  If  we  under- 
stand each  other  now,  we  shall  not  fall  out  any  more,  perhaps.  I  went 
away  a  girl,  and  have  eome  back  a  woman.  I  went^way  undiitifiil  enough, 
and  have  oome  back  no  better,  you  may  swear.  But  have  you  been  iFeiy 
dutiful  to  me  ?  " 

"II"  cried  the  old  woman.  "  To  my  own  gal  I  A  mother  dutiful  to 
her  own  child  t  " 

"  It  sounds  unnatural,  don't  it  ?  "  returned  the  daughter,  looking  ooidly 
on  her  with  her  stem,  regardless,  hardy,  beautiful  faee ;  "  but  I  have 
thought  of  it  sometimes,  in  the  course  of  my  lone  years,  till  I  have  got 
used  to  it.  I  have  heard  some  talk  about  duty  first  and  last ;  hot  it  has 
always  been  of  my  duty  to  other  people.  I  have  wondered  now  and 
then — ^to  pass  away  the  time — ^whether  no  one  ever  owed  any  duty 
to  me." 

Her  mother  sat  mowing,  and  mumbling,  and  shaking  her  head,  but 
whether  angrily,  or  remorsefully,  or  in  denial,  or  only. in  her  physuai 
infirmity,  did  not  appear. 

''  There  was  a  child  called  Alice  Marwood,"  said  the  daughter,  with  a 
laugh,  and  looking  down  at  herself  in  terrible  derision  of  herself,  "  bom 
among  poverty  and  neglect,  and  nursed  in  it.  Nobody  taught  her,  nobody 
steiq[»ed  forward  to  help  her,  nobody  oared  for  her." 

"Nobody ! "  echoed  the  mother,  pointing  to  herself,  and  striking  fair 
Inreast. 

"  The  only  care  she  knew,"  returned  the  daughter,  "  was  to  be  beatfio* 
and  stinted,  and  abused  sometimes;  and  she  might  have  done  bettor 
without  that.  She  lived  in  homes  like  this,  and  in  the  streets,  with  a 
(Towd  of  littie  wretches  like  hersdf ;  and  yet  she  brought  good  looks  oat 
of  this  childhood.  So  much  the  worse  for  her.  She  had  better  have 
tbeen  himted  and  worried  to  death  for  ugliness." 

"  Qo  on !  go  on  1 "  exclaimed  the  mother. 

"  I  am  goinfg  on,"  returned  the  daughter.  "  There  was  a  girl  called 
Alioe  Marwood.  She  was  handsome.  She  was  taught  too  Jate,  ud 
Jsught  all  wrong.  She  was  too  well  cared  for,  too  w^  trained,  too  well 
helped  on,  too  much  looked  after.    Tou  were  very  fond  .of  her-— ^oa 
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were  better  oS  iken.  What  came  to  that  girl,  oosies  to  thousands  eveiy 
jear.    It  was  only  nun,  and  -she  was  bom  to  it." 

*'  After  all  these  years  I "  whined  the  old  woman.  "  My  gal  begins 
with  this." 

"  She'U  aooa  baye  aokded,"  said  the  daughter.  "  There  was  a  criminal 
called  Alice  Marwood — a  girl  still,  but  deserted  and  an  outcast.  And 
she  was  tried,  and  she  was  sent^iced.  And  lord,  how  the  gentlemen  in 
the  court  talked  about  it  I  and  how  grave  the  judge  was,  on  her  duty,  and 
an  her  having  perverted  the  gifts  of  nature — as  if  he  didn't  know  better 
than  anybody  there,  that  they  had  been  made  curses  to  her! — and  how  he 
preached  about  the  strong  arm  of  the  Law — so  very  strong  to  save  her, 
when  she  was  an  innocent  and  helpless  litile  wretch !— and  how  sohmn 
and  rel^ious  it  all  was !  I  have  thought  of  that,  nnny  times  aince,  to  be 
sure ! " 

She  folded  her  arms  tightly  on  her  breast,  and  laughed  in  a  tone  that 
made  the  howl  of  the  old  woman  musical. 

''  So  Alice  Marwood  was  transported,  mother,"  she  pursued,  ^' and  was 
sent  to  learn  her  duty,  where  there  was  twenty  times  less  duty,  and  more 
wickedness,  and  wrong,  and  infamy,  than  here.  And  Alice  Marwood  is 
ixmie  back  a  woman.  Such  a  woman  as  she  ought  to  be,  ailer  all  tiiis. 
In  good  time,  there  will  be  more  solenmity,  and  more  fine  talk,  and  mmee 
strong  arm,  most  likely,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  her ;  but  the  gentlemen 
needn't  be  afraid  of  being  thrown  out  of  work.  There's  crowds  of  little 
wretches,  boy  and  girl,  growing  up  in  any  of  the  streets  they  live  in,  that'H 
keep  them  to  it  till  they  've  made  their  fortunes." 

Tht  old  woman  leaned  her  elbows  on  the  table,  and  resting  her  faee  upon 
ber  two  hands,  made  a  show  of  being  in  great  distres6---<ir  really  wa% 
perhaps. 

"  There !  I  httve  done,  mother,"  said  the  daughter,  with  a  motion  of  her 
liead,  as  if  in  dismissal  of  the  subject.  "  I  have  said  enough.  Don't  let 
you  and  I  talk  of  being  dutiful,  whatever  we  do.  Yomr  childhood  was  like 
jnine,  I  suppose.  So  much  the  worse  for  both  of  us.  I  don't  want  to 
blame  you,  or  to  defend  myself;  why  should  IP  That's  all  over,.lQODg  ago. 
But  I  am  a^woman — ^not  a  girl,  now — ^and  you  and  I  needn't  make  a  show 
of  our  history,  lilce  the  gentlemen  in  the  Court.  ^6  know-all  about  it,  well 
enough." 

Lost  and  degraded  as  she  was,  there  was  a  beauty  in  her,  both  of  face 
and  fonn,  whi(£,  even  in  its  worst  eoqpression,  could  not  but  be  reeog^sed 
AS  sncb  by  any  one  r^arding  her  with  the  least  attention.  As  she  subsided 
into  silence,  and  her  faee  w&ch  had  been  harshly  agitated,  quieted  down; 
-while  her  dark  eyes,  fixed  upon  the  fire,  exchanged  the  reckless  light  that 
had  aninukted  them,  for  one  that  was  softened  %  something  like- sorrow ; 
there  shone  through  all  her  wayworn  misery  and  fatigue,  a  ray  of  the 
departed  radiance  of  the  fallen  angel. 

Her  mother,  after  watching  her  for  some  time  without  ^peaking,  ven- 
tured to  steal  her  withered  hand  a  little  nearer  to  her  across  l^e  table ;  and 
.finding  that  she  permitted  this,  to  touch  her  &oe,  and  smooth  her  hair. 
With  the  feeling,  as  it  seemed,  that  the  old  woman  was  at  least  sincere  in 
4ihiB  show,  of  interest,  Alice  made  no  movement  to  eheok  her ;  so,  advancing 
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by  degrees,  she  bound  up  her  daugbier'e  hair  afresh,  took  off  her  wet 
shoes,  if  they  deserved  the  name,  spread  something  dry  upon  her  shoulders, 
and  hovered  humbly  about  her,  muttering  to  herself,  as  she  recognised  her 
old  features  and  expression  more  and  more. 

"  You  are  very  poor,  mother,  I  see,"  said  Alice,  looking  round,  when 
she  had  sat  thus  for  some  time. 

"  Bitter  poor,  my  deary,"  replied  the  old  woman. 

She  admired  her  daughter,  and  was  afraid  of  her.  Perhaps  her  admiratioii, 
such  as  it  was,  had  originated  long  ago,  when  she  first  found  anything  that 
was  beautiful  appearing  in  the  midst  of  the  squalid  fight  of  her  existence. 
Perhaps  her  fear  was  referable,  in  some  sort,  to  the  retrospect  she  had  so 
lately  heard.  Be  this  as  it  might,  she  stood,  submissiv^y  utd  defer^a- 
tially,  before  her  child,  and  inclined  her  head,  as  if  in  a  pitifal  entreaty  to 
be  spared  any  further  reproach. 

"How  have  you  lived?" 

"  By  begging,  my  deary." 

"  And  pilfering,  mother  ?" 

*'  Sometimes,  Ally — ^in  a  very  small  way.  I  am  old  and  timid.  I  have 
taken  trifles  from  children  now  and  then,  my  deary,  but  not  often.  I 
have  tramped  about  the  country,  pet,  and  I  know  what  I  know.  I  bare 
watched." 

"  Watched?"  returned  the  daughter,  looking  at  her. 

**  I  have  hung  about  a  family,  my  deary,"  said  the  mother,  even  more 
humbly  and  submissively  than  before. 

"What  family?" 

"  Hush,  darlmg.  Don't  be  angry  with  me.  I  did  it  for  the  love  of 
you.  In  memory  of  my  poor  gal  beyond  seas."  She  put  out  her  hand 
deprecatingly,  and  drawing  it  back  again,  laid  it  on  her  lips. 

"  Years  ago,  my  deary,"  she  pursued,  glancing  timidly  at  the  attentive 
and  stem  face  opposed  to  her,  "  I  came  across  his  little  child,  by  chance." 

"Whose  child?" 

"  Not  his,  Alice  deary ;  don't  look  at  me  like  that ;  not  his.  How 
could  it  be  his  ?    You  Imow  he  has  none." 

"  Whose  then  ?"  returned  the  daughter.     "  You  said  his." 

"Hush,  Ally;  you  frighten  me,  deary.  Mr.  Dombey's— only  Mr. 
Dombey's.  Since  then,  darling,  I  have  seen  them  often.  I  have  seen 
Am." 

In  uttfring  this  last  word,  the  old  woman  shrunk  and  recoiled,  as  if 
with  a  sudden  fear  that  her  daughter  would  strike  her.  But  though  the 
daughter's  face  was  fixed  upon  her,  and  expressed  the  most  vehement 
passion,  she  remained  still :  except  that  she  clenched  her  arms  tighter  and 
tighter  within  each  other,  on  her  bosom,  as  if  to  restrain  them  by  that 
means  from  doing  an  injury  to  herself,  or  some  one  else,  in  the  blind  fary 
of  the  wrath  that  suddenly  possessed  her. 

"Little  he  thought  who  I  was  I"  said  the  old  woman,  shaking  her 
clenched  hand. 

"And  little  he  cared  I"  muttered  her  daughter,  between  her 
teeth. 

"But  there  we  were,"  said  the  old  woman,  "face  to  face.    I  spoke  to 
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liim^  and  he  spoke  to  m^.  I  sat  and  watched  him  as  he  went  away  down 
a.loi^  grove  of  trees ;  and  at  ereiy  step  he  took  I  cursed  him,  soul  and 
bodj/' 

'*  He  will  thrive  in  spite  of  that,"  returned  the  daughter  disdainfully. 

"  Aye,  he  is  thriving,"  said  the  mother. 

She  held  her  peace ;  for  the  face  and  form  before  her  were  unshaped  by 
rage.  It  seemed  as  if  the  bosom  would  burst  with  the  emotions  that 
strove  within  it.  The  effort  that  constrained  and  held  it  pent  up,  was  no 
less  formidable  than  the  rage  itself :  no  less  bespeaking  the  violent  and 
dangerous  character  of  the  woman  who  made  it.  But  it  succeeded,  and 
she  asked,  after  a  silence : 

"Is  he  married?" 
No,  deary,"  said  the  mother. 
Going  to  be?" 

Not  that  I  know  of,  deary.  But  his  master  and  friend  is  married. 
Oh,  we  may  give  him  joy  I  We  may  give  'em  all  joy  1 "  cried  the  old 
woman,  hugging  herseK  with  her  lean  arms  in  her  exultation.  "  Nothing 
but  joy  to  us  will  come  of  that  marriage.     Mind  me !  " 

The  daughter  looked  at  her  for  an  explanation. 

"  But  you  are  wet  and  tired ;  hungry  and  thirsty,"  said  the  old  woman, 
hobbling  to  the  cupboard;  "  and  there's  little  here,  and  little — "  diving 
down  into  her  pocket,  and  jingling  a  few  halfpence  on  the  table — "  little 
here.    Have  you  any  money,  AJioe,  deary  ?  " 

The  covetous,  shaorp,  eager  face,  with  wbich  she  asked  the  question  and 
looked  on,  as  her  daughter  took  ont  of  her  bosom  the  Uttb  gift  she  had  so 
lately  received,  told  ahnost  as  much  of  the  history  of  this  parent  and  child 
as  the  child  herself  had  told  in  words. 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  said  the  mother. 

"  I  have  no  more.    I  should  not  have  this,  but  for  charity." 

"  But  for  charity,  eh,  deary  P  "  said  the  old  woman,  bending  greedily 
over  the  table  to  look  at  the  money,  which  she  appeared  distrustful  of  her 
daughter's  still  retaining  in  her  hand,  and  gassing  on.  "  Humph  I  six  and 
six  IS  twelve  and  six  eighteen — so— we  must  make  the  most  of  it.  I  'U 
go  buy  something  to  eat  and  drink." 

With  greater  alacrity  than  might  have  been  expected  in  one  of  her 
appearance — ^for  age  and  misery  seemed  to  have  made  her  as  decrepit  as 
ugly — she  began  to  occupy  her  trembling  hands  in  tying  an  old  bonnet 
on  her  head,  and  folding  a  torn  shawl  about  herself :  still  eyeing  the  money 
in  her  daughter's  hand,  with  the  same  sharp  desire. 

"  What  joy  is  to  come  to  us  of  this  marriage,  mother?"  asked  the 
daughter.    '*  You  have  not  told  me  that." 

"  The  joy,"  she  replied,  attiring  herself,  with  fumbling  fingers,  "  of  no 
love  at  all,  and  much  pride  and  hate,  my  deary.  The  joy  of  confusion  and 
strife  among  'em,  proud  as  they  are,  and  of  danger— danger,  Alice  I  " 

"What  danger?" 

"/have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  /know  what  I  know  I "  chuckled  the 
mother.  "  Let  some  look  to  it.  Let  some  be  upon  their  guard.  My  gal 
may  keep  good  company  yet  I " 

Then,    seeing  that  in  the  wondering    earnestness  with  which  her 
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dungliter  regarded  ber,  her  hmd  inrolimtarUy  closed  ujKnr  the  moiMy,  tin 
old  woman  made  mere  speed  to  secure  it^  and  boriedfy  added,  **bat  1 11 
go  buy  something ;  I  'U  go  buy  something." 

A»  sIm  stood  with  her  hand  stretched  out  before  her  daughter,  ber 
daughter,  glancing  again  at  the  monej,  put  it  to  her  lipa  befoe  pntiiig 
with  it. 

*<  What,  Ally  1  Do  you  kiss  it  ?  "  chudded  the  oM  woman.  ''That  *s 
like  me — ^I  often  do.  Oh,  it's  so  good  to  ual"  squeenng  her  own 
tarnished  halfpenoe  up  to  her  bag  of  a  throat,  ''so  good  to  ua  in  everf- 
thing,  but  not  coming  in  heapa  I " 

<*I  kiss  it,  mother,"  said  the  daughter,  "  or  I  did  then — ^T  don't  kncnr 
that  I  ever  did  before — ^for  the  giver's  sake." 

"  The  giver,  eh,  deary  P  "  retorted  the  old  woman,  whose  dimmed  eyes 
glistened  as  she  took  it.  '*  Aye  1  I  '11  kiss  it  for  the  giver'a  sake,  too» 
when  the  giver  can  make  it  go  farther.  But  I  'U  go  spend  it,  deaxy.  1 11 
be  back  d^ectly." 

**  Ton  seem  to  say  you  know  a  great  deal,  mother,'*  said  tha  daughter, 
following  her  to  the  door  with  her  eyes.  "  You  have  grown  very  wisa- 
since  we  parted." 

"  Know  1 "  croaked  the  old  woman,  ooming  baek  a  stq)  or  two.  ^  I 
know  more  than  you  think.  I  know  more  than  ke  tfcixte,  deary,  as  I H 
teilyou  by  and  bye.    I  know  all  about  him." 

Ilie  daughter  smiled  incredulously. 

'*  I  know  of  his  brother,  Aliee,"  said  the  «ld  woman,  atretohsngtyi^  her 
neck  with  a  leer  of  maliee  absolutely  frightfal,  "who  might  have  been 
where  you  have  been — for  stealing  money — and  who  lives  with  hb  edater, 
over  yonder,  by  the  north  road  out  of  Loi^on.'* 

"Where?" 

"  By  the  north  road  out  of  London,  deary.  Tou  shall  see  the  house, 
if  you  like.  It  a'nt  much  to  boast  of,  genteel  as- his  own  is*  No,  no, 
no,"  cried  the  old  woman  shaking  her  head,  and  laughing;  for  her 
daughter  had  started  up,  "not  now;  it's  too  far  off;  it 's  by  the  nnle* 
stone,  where  the  stones  are  heaped ; — ^to-morrow-  deaiy,  if  it  'a  fine,  and 
you  are  in  the  humour.    But  I  '11  go  spend — " 

'*  Stop ! "  and  the  daughter  flung  herself  upon  her,  with  her  former 

Ckm  raging  like  a  fire.  "  The  sist^  is  a  fair-faeed  Devil,  with  brown 
P" 

The  old  woman,  amazed  and  terrified,  nodded  her  head. 

"  I  see  the  shadow  of  him  in  her  faoel  It 's  a  red  house  standing  by 
itself.    Before  the  door  there  is  a  small  green  porch." 

Again  the  old  woman  nodded. 

"  In  which  I  sat  to-day  I    Give  me  back  the  money." 

"AUoel    Deary!" 

"  Give  me  back' the  money,  or  you  '11  be  hurt." 

She  forced  it  from  the  old  woman's  hand  as  she  spoke,  aad'ulterty  indif- 
ferent to  her  complainings  and  entreaties,  threw  on  the  ganncnta  she  had 
taken  off,  and  hurried  out,  with  headlong  speed. 

The  mother  followed,  limping  after  her  as  she  ooidd,  and  eqioatoktrng 
with  no  more  effect  upon  her  than  upon  the  wind  and  rain  mid  darkness 
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thai  eaoompasaed  them.    Obdurate  and  fieroe  in  her  own  pnrpose,  and 
indifferart  to  all  besides,  the  daughter  defied  the  weather  and  the  distanee, 

if  she  had  known  no  travel  or  fatigue,  and  made  for  the  home  where 
had  been  relieved.  After  some  quarter  of  an  hour's  walktng,  the  old. 
^woman,  spent  and  out  of  breath,  ventured  to  hold  by  her  skirts ;  but  she* 
wsutored  no  more,  and  they  travelled  on  in  silence  through  the  wet  and 
gloom.  If  the  mother  now  and  then  uttered  a  word  of  complaint,  she* 
Mffled  it  lest  her  daughter  should  break  away  from  her  and  leave  her 
iMhind ;  and  the  daughter  was  dumb. 

It  was  within  an  hour  or  so  of  midnight,  when  they  left  the  regular 
streete  behind  them^  and  entered  on  the  deeper  gloom  of  that  neutral 
groimd  where  the  house  was  situated.  The  town  lay  in  the  distance,. 
lurid  and  lowering;  the  bleak  wind  howled  over  the  open  space;  all 
aarmind  was  black,  wild,  desolate. 

*'  This  is  a  fit  place  for  me  1 "  said  the  daughter,  stopping  to  look  back. 
**  I  thought  so,  when  I  was  here  before,  to-day." 

'*  Alice,  my  deary,"  cried  the  mother,  pulling  her  gently  by  the  skirt. 
«?  Alice!" 

"What  now,  mother?" 

"Don't  give  the  UHmey  back,  my  darling;  please  don't.  We  can't 
aSbtd  it*  We  want  supper,  deary.  Money  is  money,  whoever  gives  it. 
Sa^  wiiat  you  will,  but  keep  the  money.'* 

"See  there !  "  was  aM  the  daughter's  answer.  '*That  is  the  house  I 
iKan.     Is  that  it  ?  " 

The  (M  woman  nodded  in  the  afemative;  and  a  few  more  paces 
brt>ught  them  to  the  threshold.  There  was  the  light  of  fire  and  candle 
in  ihb  room  where  AJice  had  sat  to  dry  her  clothes ;  and  on  her  knocking 
at  the  door,  John  Corker  appeared  from  that  room. 

He  was  surprised  to  see  such  visitors  at  such  an  hour,  and  asked  Alice 
what  she  wanted. 

"I  want  your  sister,"  she  said.  "The  woman  who  gave  me  money 
to-day." 

At  the  sound  of  her  raised  voice,  Harriet  came  out. 

"  Oh  I  "  said  Alice.     "  You  are  here  I    Do  you  remember  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  wondering. 

Tlie  face  that  had  humbled  itself  before  her,  looked  on  her  now  with  such 
infmcilde  hatred  and  defiance ;  and  the  hand  that  had  gently  touched  her 
arm,  was  clenched  wii^  such  a  show  of  evil  purpose,  as  if  it  would  gladly 
fltnoi^e  her ;  that  she  drew  dose  to  her  brother  for  protection. 

"  That  I  could  speak  with  you,  and  not  know  you !  That  I  could  come 
near  yon,  and  not  feel  what  blood  was  running  in  your  veins,  by  the 
tingling  of  my  own ! "  said  Alice,  with  a  menacing  gesture. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?    What  have  I  done P" 

"Done!"  returned  the  other.  "You  have  sat  me  by  your  fire;  you 
have  given  me  food  and  money ;  you  have  bestowed  your  compassion  on 
me  I     You !  whose  name  I  spit  upon  I " 

The  old  woman,  with  a  malevolence  that  made  her  ugliness  quite  awful, 
shook  her  withered  hand  at  the  brother  and  sister  in  confirmation  of  her 
daughter,  but  plucked  her  by  the  skirts  again,  nevertheless,  imploring  her 
to  keep  the  money. 
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"  If  I  dropped  a  tear  upon  your  hand,  may  it  wither  it  up  I  If  I  spoke 
a  gentle  word  in  your  hearing,  may  it  deafen  you  1  If  I  touched  you  with 
my  lips,  may  the  touch  be  poison  to  you  1  A  curse  upon  this  roof  that 
gave  me  shelter !  Sorrow  and  shame  upon  your  head  1  Buin  upon  aU 
belonging  to  you  I" 

As  she  said  the  words,  she  threw  the  money  down  upon  the  ground, 
and  spumed  it  with  her  foot. 

"  1  tread  it  in  the  dust :  I  wouldn't  take  it  if  it  paved  my  way  to 
HeaTcn !  I  would  the  bleeding  foot  that  brought  me  here  to-day,  had 
rotted  oif,  before  it  led  me  to  your  house ! " 

Harriet,  pale  and  trembling,  restrained  her  brother,  and  suffered  her  to 
go  on  uninterrupted. 

*'  It  was  well  that  I  should  be  pitied  and  forgiven  by  you,  or  any  one  of 
your  name,  in  the  first  hour  of  my  return  1  It  was  well  that  you  should 
act  the  kind  good  lady  to  me  1  I  '11  thank  you  when  I  die ;  I  'U  pray  for 
you,  and  all  your  race,  you  may  be  sure ! " 

With  a  fierce  action  of  her  hand,  as  if  she  sprinkled  hatred  on  the 
ground,  and  with  it  devoted  those  who  were  standing  there  to  destmctiony 
she  looked  up  once  at  the  black  sky,  and  strode  out  into  the  wild  night.- 

The  mother,  who  had  plucked  at  her  skirts  again  and  again  in  Tain» 
and  had  eyed  the  money  lying  on  the  threshold  with  an  absorbing  greed 
that  seemed  to  concentrate  her  faculties  upon  it,  would  have  prowled  about, 
until,  the  house  was  dark,  and  then  groped  in  the  mire  on  the  chance  of 
repossessing  herself  of  it.  But  the  daughter  drew  her  away,  and  they  set 
forth,  straight,  on  their  return  to  their  dwelling ;  the  old  woman  whimper* 
ing  and  bemoaning  their  loss  upon  the  road,  and  fretfully  bewailing,  as 
openly  as  she  dared,  the  undutiM  conduct  of  her  handsome  girlindej^iv- 
ing  her  of  a  supper,  on  the  very  first  night  of  their  re-union. 

Supperless  to  bed  she  went,  saving  for  a  few  coarse  fragments ;  and 
those  she  sat  mumbling  and  munching  over  a  scrap  of  fiire,  long  after  her 
undutiful  daughter  lay  asleep. 

Were  this  miserable  mother,  and  this  miserable  daughter,  only  the  re- 
duction to  their  lowest  grade,  of  certain  social  vices  sometimes  prevailing 
higher  up?  In  this  round  world  of  many  circles  within  drdes,  do 
we  make  a  weary  journey  from  the  high  grade  to  the  low,  to  find  at 
last  that  they  lie  close  together,  that  the  two  extremes  touch,  and  that 
our  journey's  end  is  but  our  starting-place  ?  Allowing  for  great  difference 
of  stuff  and  texture,  was  the  pattern  of  this  woof  repeated  among  gentle 
blood  at  all  P 

Say,  Edith  Dombey !  And  Cleopatra,  best  of  mothers,  let  us  have  your 
testimony ! 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE   HAPPY  PAIB. 

Th£  dark  blot  on  the  street  is  gone.  Mr.  Dombey's  mansion,  if  it  be 
a  gap  among  the  other  houses  any  longer,  is  only  so  because  it  is  not  to 
be  vied  with  in  its  brightness,  and  haughtily  casts  them  oif.  The  saying 
is,  that  home  is  home,  be  it  never  so  homely.  If  it  hold  good  in  the 
opposite  contingency,  and  home  is  home  be  it  never  so  stately,  what  an 
altar  to  the  Household  Grods  is  raised  up  here  1 

Lights  are  sparkling  in  the  windows  this  evening,  and  the  ruddy  glow 
of  fires  is  warm  and  bright  upon  the  hangings  and  soft  carpets,  and  the 
dinner  waits  to  be  served,  and  the  dinner-table  is  handsomely  set  forth, 
though  only  for  four  persons,  and  the  sideboard  is  cumbrous  with  plate. 
It  is  the  first  time  that  the  house  has  been  arranged  for  occupation  since 
its  late  changes,  and  the  happy  pair  are  looked  for  every  minute. 

Only  second  to  the  wedding  morning,  in  the  interest  and  expectation  it 
engenders  among  the  household,  is  this  evening  of  the  coming  home. 
Mrs.  Perch  is  in  the  kitchen  taking  tea  ;  and  has  made  the  tour  of  the 
establishment,  and  pric^  the  silks  and  damasks  by  the  yard,  and  ex- 
hausted every  inteijection  in  the  dictionary  and  out  of  it  expressive  of 
admiration  and  wonder.  The  upholsterer's  foreman,  who  has  left  his  hat, 
with  a  pocket-handkerchief  in  it,  both  smelling  strongly  of  varnish,  under  a 
chair  in  the  hall,  lurks  about  the  house,  gazing  upward  at  the  cornices, 
and  downward  at  the  carpets,  and  occasionally,  in  a  silent  transport  of 
enjoyment,  taking  a  rule  out  of  his  pocket,  and  skirmishingly  measuring 
expensive  objects,  with  unutterable  feelings.  Cook  is  in  high  spirits,  and 
says  give  her  a  place  where  there 's  plenty  of  company  (as  she  '11  bet  you 
sixpence  there  will  be  now),  for  she  is  of  a  lively  disposition,  and  she  always 
was  from  a  child,  and  she  don't  mind  who  knows  it ;  which  sentiment 
elicits  from  the  breast  of  Mrs.  Perch  a  responsive  murmur  of  support  and 
approbation.  All  the  housemaid  hopes  is,  happiness  for  'em — ^but  mar- 
riage is  a  lottery,  and  the  more  she  thinks  about  it,  the  more  she  feels  the 
independence  and  the  safety  of  a  single  life.  -  Mr.  Towlinson  is  saturnine 
and  grim,  and  says  that 's  his  opinion  too,  and  give  him  War  besides,  and 
down  with  the  Prench — for  this  young  man  has  a  general  impression  that 
every  foreigner  is  a  Prenchman,  and  must  be  by  the  laws  of  nature. 

At  each  new  sound  of  wheels,  they  all  stop,  whatever  they  are  saying, 
and  listen ;  and  more  than  once  there  is  a  general  starting  up  and  a  cry  of 
"  Here  they  are  I "  But  here  they  are  not  yet ;  and  Cook  begins  to  mourn 
over  the  dinner,  which  has  been  put  back  twice,  and  the  upholsterer's 
foreman  still  goes  lurking  about  the  rooms,  undisturbed  in  his  blissful 
reverie  I 

Florence  is  ready  to  receive  her  father  and  her  new  mama.    Whether 
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the  emotions  that  are  tbrobbing  in  her  breast  originate  in  pleasure  or  in 
pain,  she  hardly  knows.  But  the  fluttering  heart  sends  added  colour  to  her 
cheeks,  and  brightness  to  her  eyes ;  and  they  say  down  stairs,  drawing 
their  heads  together — ^for  they  always  speak  softly  when  they  speak  of  her 
— ^how  beautiful  Miss  Florence  looks  to-night,  and  what  a  sweet  young 
lady  she  has  grown,  poor  dear  !  A  pause  succeeds ;  and  then  Cook,  feeling, 
as  president,  that  her  sentiments  are  waited  for,  wonders  whether — and 
there  stops.  The  housemaid  wonders  too,  and  so  does  Mrs.  Perch,  who 
has  the  happy  social  faculty  of  always  wondering  when  other  people 
wonder,  without  being  at  all  particidar  what  she  wonders  at.  Mr.  TowUn- 
son,  who  now  descries  an  opportunity  of  brining  down  the  spirits  of  the 
ladies  to  his  own  level,  says  wait  and  see :  he  wishes  some  people  were 
well  out  of  this.  Cook  Leads  a  sigh  then,  and  a  murmur  of  **  Ah,  it 's  « 
strange  world, — ^it  is  indeed  1 "  and  when  it  has  gone  round  the  tables 
adds  persuasiTely,  '*  but  Miss  Florence  can't  well  be  the  worie  for  any 
change,  Tom."  Mr.  Towlinson's  rejoinder,  pregnant  with- frightful  mean* 
ing,  is  "  Oh,  can't  she  though !  **  and  sensible  that  a  mere  man  can  scarcely 
he  more  prophetic,  or  improve  upon  that,  he  holds  his  peace; 

Mrs.  Skewton,  prepared  to  greet  her  darling  daughter  and  dear  son-in- 
law  with  open  arms,  is  appropriately  attired  for  that  purpose  in  a  veiy 
youthful  costnme,  with  short  sleeves.  At  present,  however,  her  ripe 
charms  are  blooming  in  the  shade  of  her  own  apartments,  wfanice  she  has 
not  emerged  since  she  took  possession  of  them  a  few  hours  ago,  and  where 
she  is  fast  growing  Netful,  on  account  of  the  postponement  of  dinner. 
The  maid  who  ought  to  be  a  skeleton,  but  is  in  truth  a  buxom,  damsel,  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  a  most  amiable  state :  considering  her  quarterly 
stipend  much  safer  than  heretofore,  and  foreseeing  a  great  improvement  in 
her  board  and  lodging. 

Where  are  the  happy  pair,  for  whom  this  brave  home  is  waiting  P  Do 
steam,  tide,  wind,  and  horses,  all  abate  their  speed,  to  linger  on  such  hap- 
piness? Does  the  swarm  of  loves  and  graces  hovering  about  them 
retard  their  progress  by  its  numbers  ?  Are  there  so  many  flowers  in  their 
happy  path,  that  they  can  scarcely  move  along,  without  entanglement  in 
thornless  roses,  and  sweetest  briar  ? 

They  are  here  at  last !  The  noise  of  wheels  is  heard,  grows  louder,  and  a 
carriage  drives  up  to  the  door !  A  thundering  knock  from  the  obnoxious 
foreigner  anticipates  the  rush  of  Mr.  Towlinson  and  party  to  <^eix  it ;  and 
Mr.  Dombey  and  his  bride  alight,  and  walk  in  arm  and  arm. 

"  My  sweetest  Edith !  "  cries  an  agitated  voice  upon  the  stairs.  "  My 
dearest  Dombey ! "  and  the  short  sleeves  wreath  themselves  about  the 
happy  couple  in  turn,  and  embrace  them. 

Florence  had  come  down  to  the  hall  too,  but  did  not  advance :  reserving 
her  timid  welcome  until  these  nearer  and  dearer  transports  should  subside. 
But  the  eyes  of  Edith  sought  her  out,  upon  the  threshold ;  and  dismissing 
her  sensitive  parent  with  a  slight  kiss  on  the  cheek,  she  hurried  on  to 
Florence,  and  embraced  her. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Florence  ?  "  said  Mr.  Dombey,  putting  out  his  hand. 

As  Florence,  trembling,  raised  it  to  her  lips,  she  met  his  glance.  The 
look  was  cold  and  distant  enough,  but  it  stirred  her  heart  to  think  that 
she  observed  in  it  something  more  of  interest  than  he  had  ever  shown 
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before*  It  6V«n  expressed  a  kind  of  faint  surprise,  and  not  a  disagreeable 
surprise,  at  sight  of  her.  She  dared  not  raise  her  eyes  ta  his  any  more ; 
but  she  felt  that  he  lodged  at  her  once  again,  and  not  less  favourably. 
Oh  what  a  thiili  of  joy  shot  through  her,  awakened  by  even  this  intangible 
and  baseless  confirmation  of  her  hope  that  she  would  learn  to  win  him, 
through  her  new  and  beautiful  mama.  I 

"You  will  not  be  long  dressing,  Mrs.  Dombey,  I  presume?"  said 
Mr.  Dombey* 

'^ I  shall. be  ready  immediately." 

"  Let  them  send  up  dinner  in  &  quarter  of  an  hour." 

With  that  Mr.  Dombey  staUced  away  to  his  own  dressing-room;  and 
Mrs.  Dombey  went  up  stairs  to  hers,  lidjrs.  Skewton  anid  Plorence 
repaired  ta  the  drawing-room,  where  that  excelknt  mother  considered  it 
incumbent  on  her  t&  shed  a  few  irrepressible  tear%  supposed  to  be  forced 
from  her  by  her  daughter's  felicity ;  and  which  she  was  still  diying,  very 
gingerly,  with  a  laced  comer  of  her  podLet-handkerchief,  when  her  son^n* 
law  appeared. 

*'  And  how  my  dearest  Dombey  did  you  find  that  delightfullest  of  cities» 
Paris  ?  "  she  asked,  subduing  her  emotion. 

"  It  waa  cold,"  returned  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Gay  as  ever,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  "  of  course." 

'*  Not  particularly.    I  thought  it  dull,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Fie  my  dearest  Dombey  I "  arohly ;  "  dull !  " 

*'  It  made  that  impression  upon  me,  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Dombey  with 
gnwe  politeness.  '*  I  believe  Mrs.  Dembey  found  it  doll  too.  She  men* 
tioned  once  or  twice  that  she  thought  it  so." 

"Why,  you  naughty  girl!"  cned  Mrs.  Skewton,  rallying  her  dear 
child,  who  now  altered,  "what  dreadfully  heretical  things  have  you  been 
saying  about  Pans?" 

Edith  raised  her  eyebrows  with  an  air  of  weariness ;  and  passing  the 
folding-doors  which  were  thrown  open  to  display  the  suite  of  rooms  in 
their  new  atid  handsome  garniture,  and  barely  glancing  at  them  as  she 
passed,  sat  down  by  Florence. 

"My  dear  Dombey,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  "how  charmingly  these 
people  have  carried  out  every  idea  tliat  we  hinted. .  They  have  made  a 
perfect  palace  of  the  house,  positively." 

"  It  is  handsome,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  looking  round.  "  I  directed  that 
no  expense  should  be  spared ;  and  all  that  money  could  do,  has  been  done, 
I  believe." 

"And  what  can  it  not  do,  dear  Dombey?"  observed  Cleopatoi. 

"It  is  powerful,  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Dombey* 

He  looked  in  hia  solemn  way  towards  his  wife,  but  not  a  word  said  she. 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  Dombey,"  addressing  her  after  a  moment's  silence,  with 
especial  dlstinctae8»;  "  that  these  alterationB  meet  with  your  approval  ?" 

"  They  are  as  handsome  as  they  can  be,"  she  returned,  with  luHighty 
carelessness.     "  They  should  be  so,  of  course.     And  I  suppose  theyare." 

An  expression  of  scorn  was  habitual  to  the  proud  face,  and  seemed 
inseparable  from;  it ;  but  ihe  contempt  with  whidi  it  received  any  appeal 
to  admiration,  respect,  or  consideration  on  the  ground  of  hia  riches,  no 
matter  how  slight  or  ordinary  in  itself,  was  a  new  and  different  expression, 
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unequalled  in  intensity  by  any  other  of  wMch  it  was  capable.  Whether 
Mr.  Dombey,  wrapped  in  his  own  greatness,  was  at  all  aware  of  this,  or 
no,  there  had  not  been  wanting  opportunities  already  for  his  complete 
enlightenment ;  and  at  that  moment  it  might  haye  been  effected  by  the 
one  glance  of  the  dark  eye  that  lighted  on  him,  after  it  had  rapidly  and 
scornfully  surveyed  the  theme  of  Ms  self-glorification.  He  might  have 
read  in  that  one  glance  that  nothing  that  his  wealth  could  do,  though  it 
were  increased  t^  thousand  fold,  could  win  him  for  its  own  sake,  one 
look  of  softened  recognition  from  the  defiant  woman,  linked  to  him,  but 
arrayed  with  her  whole  soul  against  him.  He  might  have  read  in  that 
one  glance  that  eyen  for  its  sordid  and  mercenary  influence  upon  herself, 
she  spumed  it,  while  she  claimed  its  utmost  power  as  her  right,  her 
bargain — as  the  base  and  worthless  recompense  for  which  she  had 
become  his  wife.  He  might  haye  read  in  it  that,  eyer  baring  her  own 
head  for  the  lightning  of  her  own  contempt  and  pride  to  strike,  the 
most  innocent  allusion  to  the,  power  of  his  riches  degraded  her  anew,  sunk 
her  deeper  in  her  own  respect,  and  made  the  blight  and  waste  within  her, 
more  complete. 

But  dinner  was  announced,  and  Mr.  Dombey  led  down  Cleopatra ; 
Edith  and  his  daughter  following.  Sweeping  past  the  gold  and  silver 
demonstration  on  the  sideboard  as  if  it  were  heaped-up  dirt,  and  deigning 
to  bestow  no  look  upon  the  elegancies  around  her,  she  took  her  place  at 
his  board  for  the  first  time,  and  sat,  like  a  statue,  at  the  feast. 

Mr.  Dombey,  being  a  good  deal  in  the  statue  way  himself,  was  well 
enough  pleased  to  see  his  handsome  wife  immoveable  and  proud  and  cold. 
Her  deportment  being  always  elegant  and  graceful,  this  as  a  general  beha- 
viour, was  agreeable  and  congenial  to  him.  Presiding,  therefore,  with  his 
accustomed  dignity,  and  not  at  all  reflecting  on  his  wife  by  any  warmth  or 
hilarity  of  Ms  own,  he  performed  his  share  of  the  honours  of  the  table 
with  a  cool  satisfaction ;  and  the  installation  dinner,  though  not  regarded 
down-rtain.  as  a  great  success  or  very  promising  beginning,  passed  off. 
above,  in  a  sufficiently  polite,  genteel,  and  frosty  manner. 

Soon  after  tea,  Mrs.  Skewton,  who  affected  to  be  quite  overcome  and  worn 
out  by  her  emotions  of  happiness,  arising  in  the  contemplation  of  her  dear 
child  united  to  the  man  of  her  heart,  but  who,  there  is  reason  to  suppose, 
found  this  family  party  somewhat  dull,  as  she  yawned  for  one  hour  conti- 
nually behind  her  fan,  retired  to  bed.  Edith,  also,  silently  withdrew  and 
came  back  no  more.  Thus,  it  happened  that  Florence,  who  had  been 
up-stairs  to  have  some  conversation  with  Diogenes,  returning  to  the  draw- 
ing-room with  her  little  work-basket,  found  no  one  there  but  her  father, 
who  was  walking  to  and  fro,  in  dreary  magnificence. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Shall  I  go  away.  Papa  ?  "  said  Florence  faintly, 
hesitating  at  the  door. 

"  No,"  returned  Mr.  Dombey,  looking  round  over  his  shoulder ;  "you 
can  come  and  go  here,  Florence,  as  you  please.     This  is  not  my  private 


room. 


Florence  entered,  and  sat  down  at  a  distant  little  table  with  her  work : 
finding  herself  for  the  first  time  in  her  life — ^for  the  very  first  time  within 
her  memory  from  her  infancy  to  that  hour — alone  with  her  frither,  as  his 
companion.    She,  Ids  natural  companion,  his  only  child,  who  in  her 
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lonely  life  and  grief  had  known  tlte  snffering  of  a  breaking  heart ;  who,  in 
her  rejected  love,  had  never  breathed  his  name  to  God  at  night,  but  with  a 
tearful  blessing,  heavier  on  him  than  a  curse;  who  had  prayed  to  die 
yoong,  so  she  might  only  die  in  his  arms ;  who  had,  all  through,  repaid 
the  agony  of  slight  and  coldness,  and  dislike,  with  patient  unezacting  love, 
excusing  him,  and  pleading  for  him,  like  his  better  angel  I 

She  trembled,  and  her  eyes  were  dim.  His  figure  seemed  to  grow  in  height 
and  bulk  before  her  as  he  paced  the  room :  now  it  was  aU  blurred  and 
indistinct ;  now  clear  again,  and  plain ;  and  now  she  seemed  to  think  that 
this  had  happened,  just  the  same,  a  multitude  of  years  ago.  She  yearned 
towards  him,  and  yet  shrunk  from  his  approach.  Unnatural  emotion  in  a 
child,  innocent  of  wrong  1  Unnatural  the  hand  that  had  directed  the  sharp 
plough,  which  furrowed  up  her  gentle  nature  for  the  sowing  of  its  seeds ! 

Bent  upon  not  distressing  or  offending  him  by  her  distress,  Florence 
controlled  herself,  and  sat  quietly  at  her  work.  After  a  few  more  turns 
across  and  across  the  room,\e  1<^  off  pacing  it;  and  withdrai^ing  into  a 
shadowy  comer  at  some  distance,  where  there  was  an  easy  chair,  covered 
his  head  with  a  handkerchief,  and  composed  himself  to  sleep, 

It  was  enough  for  Florence  to  sit  there,  watching  him ;  turning  her 
eyes  towards  his  chair  from  time  to  time ;  watching  him  with  her  thoughts, 
when  her  face  was  intent  upon  her  work ;  and  sorrowfuUy  glad  to  think 
that  he  cou^  sleep,  while  she  was  there,  and  that  he  was  not  made  restless 
by  her  strange  and  long-forbidden  presence. 

What  would  have  been  her  thoughts  if  she  had  known  that  he  was 
steadily  regarding  her;  that  the  veU  upon  his  face,  by  accident  or  by 
design,  was  so  adjusted  that  his  sight  was  free,  and  that  it  never  wandered 
from  her  face  an  instant.  That  when  she  looked  towards  him,  in  the 
obscure  dark  comer,  her  speaking  eyes,  more  eamest  and  pathetic  in  their 
voiceless  speech  than  all  the  orators  of  all  the  world,  and  impeaching  him 
more  nearly  in  their  mute  address,  met  his,  and  did  not  know  it.  That 
when  she  bent  her  head  again  over  her  work,  he  drew  his  breath  more 
easily,  but  with  the  same  attention  looked  upon  her  still — ^upon  her  white 
brow  and  her  falling  hair,  and  busy  hands;  and  once  attracted,  seemed  to 
have  no  power  to  turn  his  eyes  away  I 

And  what  were  his  thoughts  meanwhile  ?  With  what  emotions  did  he 
prolong  the  attentive  gaze  covertly  directed  on  his  unknown  daughter? 
Was  there  reproach  to  him  in  the  quiet  figure  and  the  mild  eyes  ?  Had  he 
begun  to  feel  her  disregarded  claims,  and  did  they  touch  him  home  at  last, 
and  waken  him  to  some  sense  of  his  cmel  injustice  ? 

There  are  yielding  moments  in  the  lives  of  the  stemest  and  harshest 
m^,  though  such  men  often  keep  their  secret  well.  The  sight  of  her 
in  her  beauty,  almost  changed  into  a  woman  without  his  knowledge, 
may  have  stmck  out  some  such  moments  even  in  his  life  of  pride.  Some 
passing  thought  that  he  had  had  a  happy  home  within  his  reach — ^had  had 
a  household  spirit  bending  at  his  feet — had  overlooked  it  in  his  stiff-necked 
sullen  arrogance,  and  wandered  away  and  lost  himself,  may  have  engen- 
dered them.  Some  simple  eloquence  distinctly  heard,  though  only  uttered 
in  her  eyes,  unconscious  that  he  read  them,  as  '*  By  the  death-beds  I 
have  tended,  by  the  childhood  I  have  suffered,  by  our  meeting  in  this 
dreary  house  at  midnight,  by  the  cry  wrung  from  me  in  the  anguish  of  my 
heart,  oh,  father,  turn  to  me  and  seek  a  refrige  in  my  love  before  it  is  too 
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late ! "  may  have  arreBted  thorn.  Meaner  and  lower  thcfugEts,  as  tliat  his  dead 
boy  was  now  superseded  by  new  ties,  and  he  could  foigive  the^haring'  been 
supplanted  in  his  affection,  may  have  occasicmed  them.  The  mere  aase- 
dation  of  her  as  an  ornament,  with  aU  the  ornament  and  pomp  about  hm, 
may  have  been  sufficient.  But  as  he  looked,  he  softened  to  her,  more  and 
more.  As  he  looked,  she  became  blended  with  the  child  he  had  lov«d,4iiid 
he  could  hardly  separate  the  two.  As  he  looked,  he  saw  her  for  an  instant 
by  a  demrer  and  a  brighter  light,  not  bending  over  that  child's  pillow  as  his 
rival — 'monstrous  thought — ^but  as  the  ^irit  of  his  home,  and  in  the 
action  tending  himself  no  less,  as  he  sat  onee  more  with  his  bowed-down 
head  upon  his  hand  at  the  foot  of  the  little  bed.  He  felt  indinad  to  speak 
to  her,  and  call  her  to  him.  The  words  "  Florence,  come  here ! "  wei e 
rising  to  his  lips — ^but  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  th^  were  bo  very  GBtnmge 
— when  they  were  checked  and  stifled  by  a  footstep  on  the  stair. 

It  was  his  wife's.  She  had  exchanged  her  dinner  dress  for  a  loose 
robe,  and  imbound  her  hair,  whioh  fell  freely  about  her  neck.  But  this 
was  not  the  change  in  her  that  startled  him. 

"  Florence,  dear,"  she  sadd,  "  I  have  been  looking  for  you  everywhere." 

As  she  sat  downby  the  side  of  Florence,  she  stooped  and  kissed  her  hand. 
He  hardly  knew  his  wife.  She  was  so  changed.  It  was  not  merely  that 
her  smile  was  new  to  him — though  that  he  had  never  seen;  but  her 
manner,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  the  light  of  her  eyes,  the  interest,  and  ooe- 
iidence,  and  winning  wish  to  please,  expressed  in  all — this  was'not£dilh. 

"  Soldy,  dear  Mama.    Papa  is  .asleep." 

It  was  Edith  now.  She  looked  towards  the  oomer  where  he  was,  and 
.he  knew  that  face  and  manner  very  well. 

"  I  scarcely  thought  you  ooukL  be  here,  Florence." 

Again,  how  altered  and  how  softened,  in  an  instant ! 

''I  left  here  early,"  pursued  Edith,  ^* purposely  to  sit  up*atairB  and 
talk  with  you.  But,  going  to  your  room,  I  found  my  bird  was  flown,  aod 
I  have  been  waiting  there  ever  since,  expecting  its  retum." 

If  it  had  been  a  bird,  indeed,  she  could  not  have  taken  it  onare  tenderly 
and  gently  to  her  breast,  than  she  did  Elorenee. 

"Come,  dear!" 

''PapawiU  not  expect  to  find  me,  I  suppose,  when  he  wakes,"  hesi- 
tated Fiorenee. 

"  Do  you  think  he  will,  Fl(»rence  ?  "  said  Edith,  looking  full  upon  iier. 

Florence  drooped  her  head,  and  rose,  and  put  up  her  work-liadEet. 
Edith  drew  her  hand  througkher  arm,  and  they  went  out  lof  the  rooin>like 
sisters.  Her  very. step  was  different  and  new  to  him,  Mr.  Dombey 
thought,  as  his  eyes  followed  her  to  the  door. 

He  sat  in  his  shadowy  comer  so  long,  that  the  'olinrcb  docks  struck 
the  hour  three  times  before  vhe  moved  that  night.  All  that  while  'his  faee 
was  still  intent  upon  the  spot  where  Florence  had  been  seated.  I'lQie  voom 
grew  darker,  as  the  candles  waned  and  went  out ;  but  a  darkness  gaifehersd 
on  his  face,  exceeding  any  that  the  night  could  cast,  and  rested  there. 

Florence  and  Edith,  seated  before  the  fire  in  the  remote  room^where 
little  Taul  had  died,  talked  together  for  a  long  time.  Diogenes,  ^;dio  was 
of  the  party,  had  at  first  objected  to  the  admission  of  Edi^,  ^and,  even 
in  deference  to  his  mistress's  wish,  had  only  permitted  it  under  giowliiig 
protest.    But,  emerging  by  little  and  little  ^m  the  ante-room,  whither 
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he  had  retired  in  dndgeon,  lie  soon  appeared  to  comprehend,  that  with  the 
most  amiable  intentions  he  had  made  one  of  those  mistakes  i/rhichwill 
occasionally  arise  in  the  best-regulated  dogs'  minds  ;  as  a  friendly  apology 
for  nrhich  he  stuck  himself  up  on  end  between  the  two,  in  a  very  hot  place 
in  front  of  the  fire,  and  sat  panting  at  it,  with  his  tongue  out,  and  a  moat 
.  imbecile  expression  of  countenance,  listening  to  the  conversation. 

It  turned,  at  first,  on  Florence's  books  and  favourite  pursuits,  and  on 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  beguiled  the  interval  since  the  marriage. 
The  last  theme  opened  up  to  her  a  subject  which  lay  very  near  her  heart, 
and  she  said,  with  the  tears  starting  to  her  eyes : 

**  Oh,  Mamia  I     I  have  had  a  great  sorrow  since  that  day." 

"  You  a  great  son*ow,  Florence  !  " 

"  Yes.     Poor  Walter  is  drowned," 

Florence  spread  her  hands  before  her  face,  and  wept  with  all  her  heart. 
Many  as  were  the  secret  tears  which  Walter's  fate  had  cost  her,  they 
"flowed  yet,  when  she  thought  or  spoke  of  him. 

'<  Bat  tell  me,  dear,"  said  Edith,  sooihmg  her.  ''Who  was  Walter? 
What  was  he  to  you  ? " 

"  He  was  my  brother.  Mama.  After  dear  Paul  died,  we  said  we  wonld 
be  brother  and  sister.  I  had  known  him  a  long  time — &om  a  little  child. 
He  knew  Paul,  who  liked  him  very  much ;  Paul  said,  almost  at  the  last, 
'Take  care  of  Walter,  dear  Papa  I  I  was  fooiul  of  him  1 '  Walter  had 
been  brought  in  to  see  him,  and  was  there  then — ^in  this  room." 

'*  And  did  he  take  care  of  Walter  ?  "  inquired  Edith,  sternly. 

'*  Papa  ?  He  appointed  him  to  go  abroad.  He  was  drowned  in  ship- 
wreck  on  his  voyage,"  said  Florence,  sobbing. 

''Does  he  know  that  he  is  dead  P  "  asked  Edith. 

"  I  cannot  tell,  Mama.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Dear  Mama  1 " 
cried  Florence,  clinging  to  her  as  for  help,  and  hiding  her  hice  upon  her 
bosom,  **  I  know  that  you  have  seen — " 

''  Stoy  1  Stop,  Florence."  Edith  turned  so  pale,  and  spoke  so  ear- 
nestly, that  Florence  did  not  need  her  restraining  han^  upon  her  Hps. 
''Tell  me  all  about  Walter  first;  let  me  imderstand  this  histoiy  all 
through.^' 

Florence  related  it,  and  everything  belonging  to  it,  even  down  to  the 
fnendsMp  of  Mr.  Toots,  of  whom  she  could  hurdly  speak  in  her  distress 
without  a  tearful  smile,  although  she  was  deeply  grateful  to  him.  When 
Ae  had  concluded  her  account,  to  the  whole  of  which  Edith,  holding  her 
hand,  listened  with  dose  attention,  and  when  a  silence  had  succeeded, 
Edith  said : 

"  What  is  it  that  you  know  I  have  seen,  Florence  ?  " 

"  That  I  am  not,"  said  Florence,  with  the  same  mute  appeal,  and  the 
aame  quick  concealment  of  her  face  as  b^ore,  "  that  I  am  not  a  favourite 
>child.  Mama.  I  never  have  been.  I  have  never  known  how  to  be.  I 
have  missed  the  way,  and  had  no  one  to  show  it  to  me.  Oh,  let  me  leam 
^om  yon  how  to  become  dearer  to  Papa.  Teaoh  me  I  you,  who  can 
eo  weU  1 "  and  clinging  closer  to  her,  with  some  broken  fervent  wovds  of 
gratitade  -and  endeument,  Florence,  relieved  of  her  sad  secret,  wept  lo^g, 
but  not  as  painfolly  as  of  yore,  within  the  encircling  arms  of  her  new 
mother. 

Pale,  even  to  her  lips,  .and  with  a  face  that  strove  for  composure  until 
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its  proud  beauty  was  as  fixed  as  death,  Edith  looked  down  upon  the 
weeping  girl,  and  once  kissed  her.  Then,  gradually  disengaging  herself, 
and  putting  Florence  away,  she  said,  stately  and  quiet,  as  a  marble  image, 
and  in  a  voice  that  deepened  as  she  spoke,  but  had  no  other  token  ci 
emotion  in  it : 

*'  Florence,  you  do  not  know  me  I  Heayen  forbid  that  you  should  learn 
from  me ! " 

"Not  learn  from  you?"  repeated  Florence,  in  surprise. 

'"  That  I  should  teach  you  how  to  love,  or  be  loved.  Heaven  forbid  1 "  said 
Edith.  "  If  you  could  teach  me,  that  were  better ;  but  it  is  too  late. 
You  are  dear  to  me,  Florence.  I  did  not  think  that  anything  could  ever  be 
so  dear  to  me,  as  you  are  in  this  little  time." 

She  saw  that  Florence  would  have  spoken  here,  so  checked  her  with  her 
hand,  and  went  on. 

"  I  will  be  your  true  friend  always.  I  will  cherish  you,  as  much,  if  not 
as  well  as  any  one  in  this  world  could.  You  may  trust  in  me — I  know  it 
and  I  say  it, dear — ^with  the. whole  confidence  even  of  your  pure  heart. 
There  are  hosts  of  women  whom  he  might  have  married,  better  and  truer  in 
all  other  respects  than  I  am,  Florence ;  but  there  is  not  one  who  could  come 
here,  his  wife,  whose  heart  could  beat  with  greater  truth  to  you  than 
mine  does." 

"  I  know  it,  dear  Mama  I  "  cried  Florence.  "  From  that  first  most 
happy  day  I  have  known  it." 

"  Most  happy  day !  "  Edith  seemed  to  repeat  the  words  involuntarily, 
and  went  on.  "  Though  the  merit  is  not  mine,  for  I  thought  little  of  you 
until  I  saw  you,  let  the  undeserved  reward  be  mine  in  your  trust  and 
love.  And  in  thiB — ^in  this,  Florence ;  on  the  first  night  of  my  taking  up 
my  abode  here ;  I  am  led  on  as  it  is  best  I  should  be,  to  say  it  for  the  first 
and  last  time." 

Florence,  without  knowing  why,  felt  almost  afraid  to  hear  her  proceed, 
but  kept  her  eyes  rivetted  on  the  beautiful  face  so  fix!ed  upon  her  own. 

"  Never  seek^o  find  in  me,"  said  Edith,  laying  her  haAji  upon  her  breast, 
"  what  is  not  here.  Never  if  you  can  help  it,  Florence,  fall  off  from  me 
because  it  is  noi  here.  Little  by  little  you  will  know  me  better,  and  the 
time  will  come  when  you  wiU  know  me,  as  I  know  myself.  Then,  be  as 
lenient  to  me  as  you  can,  and  do  not  turn  to  bitterness  the  only  sweet 
remembrance  I  shaLL  have." 

The  tears  that  were  visible  in  her  eyes  as  she  kept  them  fixed  on 
Florence,  showed  that  the  composed  face  was  but  as  a  handsome  mask ; 
but  she  preserved  it,  and  continued : 

"  I  have  seen  what  you  say,  and  know  how  true  it  is.  But  believe  me 
— ^you  will  soon,  if  you  cannot  now — there  is  no  one  on  this  earth  less 
qualified  to  set  it  right  or  help  you,  Florence,  than  I.  Never  ask  me 
why,  or  speak  to  me  about  it  or  of  my  husband,  more.  There  should  be, 
so  far,  a  division,  and  a  silence  between  us  two,  like  the  grave  itself." 

She  sat  for  some  time  silent ;  Florence  scarcely  venturing  to  breathe 
meanwhile,  as  dim  and  imperfect  shadows  of  the  truth,  and  all  its  daily 
consequences,  chased  each  other  through  her  terrified,  yet  incredulous 
imagination.  Almost  as  soon  as  she  had  ceased  to  speak,  Edith's  face 
began  to  subside  from  its  set  composure  to  that  quieter  and  more  relenting 
aspect,  which  it  usually  wore  when  she  and  Florence  were  alone  together. 
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She  shaded  it,  afler  this  change,  with  her  hands ;  and  when  she  arose, 
and  with  an  affectionate  embrace  bade  Florence  good  night,  went  quickly, 
and  without  looking  round. 

But  when  Florence  was  in  bed,  and  the  room  was  dork  except  for  the 
glow  of  the  fire,  Edith  returned,  and  sa3ning  that  she  could  not  sleep,  and  that 
her  dressmg-room  was  lonely,  drew  a  chair  upon  the  hearth,  and  watched 
the  embers  as  they  died  away.  Florence  watched  them  too  from  her  bed, 
until  they,  and  the  noble  figure  before  them,  crowned  with  its  flowing 
hair,  and  in  its  thoughtful  eyes  reflecting  back  their  light,  became  con- 
fused and  indistinct,  and  finally  were  lost  in  slumber. 

In  her  sleep,  however,  Florence  could  not  lose  an  undefined  impression 
of  what  had  so  recently  passed.  It  formed  the  subject  of  her  dreams,  and 
haunted  her ;  now  in  one  shape,  now  in  another ;  but  always  oppressively; 
and  with  a  sense  of  fear.  She  dreamed  of  seeking  her  father  in  wilder- 
nesses, of  following  his  track  up  fearful  heights,  and  down  into  deep  mines 
and  caverns ;  of  being  charged  with  something  that  would  release  him 
from  extraordinary  suffering — she  knew  not  what,  or  why — ^yet  never 
being  able  to  attain  the  goal  and  set  him  free.  Then,  she  saw  him  dead, 
upon  that  very  bed,  and  in  that  very  room,  and  knew  that  he  had  never 
loved  her  to  the  last,  and  fell  upon  his  cold  breast,  passionately  weeping. 
Then,  a  prospect  opened,  and  a  river  flowed,  and  a  plaintive  voice  she 
knew,  cried,  "  It  is  running  on,  Floy !  It  has  never  stopped  1  You  are 
moving  with  it ! "  And  she  saw  him  at  a  distance  stretching  out  his  arms 
towards  her,  while  a  figure  such  as  Walter's  used  to  be,  stood  near  him, 
awfully  serene  and  still.  In  every  vision,  Edith  came  and  went,  some- 
times to  her  joy,  sometimes  to  her  sorrow,  until  they  were  alone  upon 
the  brink  of  a  dark  grave,  and  Edith  pointing  down,  she  looked  and  saw 
— ^what ! — another  Edith  lying  at  the  bottom. 

In  the  terror  of  this  dream,  she  cried  out,  and  awoke,  she  thought.  A 
soft  voice  seemed  to  whisper  in  her  ear,  "  Florence,  dear  Florence,  it  is  no- 
thing but  a  dream !  "  and  stretching  out  her  arms,  she  returned  the  caress 
of  her  new  mama,  who  then  went  out  at  the  door  in  the  light  of  the  grey 
morning.  In  a  moment,  Florence  sat  up  wondering  whether  this  had 
really  taken  place  or  not ;  but  she  was  only  certain  that  it  was  grey 
morning  indeed,  and  that  the  blackened  ashes  of  the  fire  were  on  the 
hearth,  and  that  she  was  alone. 

So  passed  the  night  on  which  the  happy  pair  came  home. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

HOUSEWARMING. 

Many  succeeding  days  passed  in  like  manner ;  except  that  there  were 
numerous  visits  received  and  paid,  and  that  Mrs.  Skewton  held  little 
levees  in  her  own  apartments,  at  which  Major  Bagstock  was  a  frequent 
attendant,  and  that  Florence  encountered  no  second  look  from  her  father, 
although  she  saw  him  every  day.  Nor  had  she  much  communication 
in  words  with  her  new  mama,  who  was  imperious  and  proud  to  all  the 
house  but  her — ^Florence  could  not  but  observe  that — and  who,,  although 
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she  always  sent  for  her  or  went  to  her  when  she  came  home  ftam  Ymting^ 
and  would  always  go  into  her  room  at  night,  before  retiring  to  lest,^^  how- 
ever late  the  hour,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  being  with  her,  was 
often  her  silent  and  thoughtful  companion  for  a  long  time  together. 

Florence,  who  had  hoped  for  so  mnch  from  this  marriage,  oonld 
not  help  sometimes  companng  the  bright  house  with  the  faded  dreary 
place  out  of  which  it  had  arisen,  and  wondering  when,  in  any  shape,  it 
would  begin  to  be  a  home ;  for  that  it  was  no  home  then,  for  any  one, 
though  CTerything  went  on  luxuriously  and  regularly,  she  had  always  a 
secret  misgiving.  Many  an  hour  of  sorrowful  reflection  by  day  and  nij^t, 
and  many  a  tear  of  bligl^d  hope,  Florence  bestowed  upon  the  asaimmce 
her  new  mama  had  given  her  so  strongly,  that  there  was  sio  one  on  Oie 
earth  more  powerless  than  herself  to  teach  her  how  to  win  her  Bather's 
heart.  And  soon  Florence  began  to  think — ^resolved  to  think,  would 
be  ike  truer  phrase — that  as  no  one  knew  so  well,  how  hopeless  of 
being  subdued  or  changed  her  Bather's  coldness  to  her  was,  so  she^had 
:given  her  this  warning,  and  forbidden  the  subject,  in  veiy  oompassioiL 
Unselfish  here,  as  in  her  every  act  and  fancy,  Florence  prdFerred  to  bear 
the  pain  of  this  new  wound,  ntfaer  than  encourage  any  faint  foreshadow- 
ings  of  the  truth  as  it  toncemed  her  &ther;  tender  of  him,  even  in  her 
wandering  thoughts.  As  for  his  home,  she  hoped  it  would  becomeii  better 
one,  when  its  state  of  novelty  and  transition  should  be  over ;  and  lioar 
herself,  thought  little  and  lamented  less. 

If  Aone  of  the  new  family  were  particularly  at  home  in  private,  it  was 
resolved  that  Mrs.  Dombey  at  least  should  be  at  home  in  pubJtc,  withoot 
delay.  A  series  of  entertainments  in-cdebration  of  the  late  nuptials,  and  in 
cultivation  of  society,  were  arranged,  chiefly  by  Mr.  Bombey  and  Mrs. 
Skew  ton ;  and  it  was  settled  that  the  festive  proceedings  should  commenoe 
by  Mrs.  Dombey's  being  at  home  upon  a  certain  evening,  and  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Domb^'s  requesting  the  honour  of  the  company  of  a  great  many 
incongruous  people  to  dimier  on  the  same  day. 

Accordingly  Mr.  Dombey  produced  a  list  of  sundry  eastern  magnates 
who  were  to  be  bidden  to  this  feast,  on  his  behalf;  to  which  Mrs.  Skewton, 
acting  for  her  dearest  child,  who  was  haughtily  careless  on  the  aubj,ect, 
subjoined  a  western  list,  comprising  Cousin  Feenix,  not  yet  returned  to 
Baden  Baden,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  his  personal  estate ;  and  a  variety 
of  moths  of  various  degrees  and  ages,  who  had,  at  various  times,  fluttered 
round  the  light  of  her  fair  daughter,  or  herself,  without  any  lasting 
injury  to  their  wings.  Florence  was  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  dinner- 
party, by  Edith's  command— elicited  by  a  moment's  doubt  and  hesi- 
tation on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Skewton ;  and  Florence,  with  a  wondering  heart, 
and  with  a  quick  instinctive  sense  of  everything  that  grated  on  her  father, 
in  the  least,  took  her  silent  share  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

The  proceedings  commenced  by  Mr.  Dombey,  in  a  cravat  of  extraor- 
dinary height  and  stiffness,  walking  restlessly  about  tiie  drawii^room 
until  the  hour  appointed  for  dinner ;  punctual  to  which,  an  £ast  India 
Director,  of  immense  wealth,  in  a  -waiitcoat  apparently  oonstmcted  in 
'Serviceable  deal  by  some  plain  carpenter,  but  reaifliy  engendered  in  the 
tailor's  art,  and  composed  of  the  material  called,  nankeen,  arrived,  and 
was  received  by  Mr.  Dombey  alone.  The  next  stage  of  the  prooeedings 
was  Mr.  Dombey's  sending  Ids  oomplimuits  to  Mr.  DoBbi^,irii^  as 
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€aiireet  statement  of  tlie  time ;  and  tke  next,  the  East  IncKa  Biiectoii's 
faMing  prostrate,  in  a  oonveirsational  point  of  view,  and,  as  Mr.  Bombe^ 
was  not  the  man  to  piok  him  up,  staring  at  the  fire  until  rescue  appeared, 
in  the  shape  of  Mrs.  Skewton ;  whom  the  Director,  as  a  pleasant  start 
in  life  for  the  evening,  mistook  for  Ms%.  Dombey,  and  greeted  with 
enthusiasm. 

The  next  amval:was  a  Bank  Director,  reputed  to  be  able  to  buy  up 
anything— »human  Nature  generally,  if  he  shoidd  take  it  in  his  head  to 
influence  the  moaey  market  in  that  direction — ^but  who  was  a  wonderfully 
modest  spoken  man,  ahoost  boaatfolly  so,.and  mentioned  his  '*  little  .place'' 
at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  audits  just  being  barely  equal  to  giving  Dombey 
a  bed  and  a  chop,  if  he  would  come  and  visit  it.  Ladies,  he  said,  it  was  not 
for  a  man  who  llred  in  his  quiet  way  to  take  upon  (himself  to  invite — but 
if  Mrs.  Skewton  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Dombey,  should  ever  find  theur 
-eelves  in  that  direction,  and  wotdd  do  him  the  honour  to  look  at  a 
little  bit>of  a  shrubbery  they  ^ould  find  there,  and  a  poor  little  floweavbed 
or  so,  and  a  humble  apology  for  a  pineiy,  and  two  or  three  little  attempts 
of  that  sort  without  any  pretension,  they  would  distingnish  him  very  much. 
Ganying  ant  his  character,  this  -gentleman  was  very  plainly  dressed,  in  a 
wisp  of  cambric  for  a  neckdoth,  big  shoes,  a  coaithat  was  too  loose  for  1dm, 
and  a  pair  oftrowsers  that  were  too  spare  ;  and  mention  being  made  of 
the  Opera  by  Mrs.  Skewtcm,  he  said  he  very  seldom  went  there,  for  he 
couldn't  afford  it.  It  seemed  greatly  to  delight  and  exhiknrte  him  to 
say  flo ;  and  he  beamed  on  his  audience  afterwards,  with  his  hands  in 
his  poekets,  and  excessive  satisfaction  twinkling  in  his  eyes. 

Now  Mrs.  Dombey  appeared,  beautiful  and  proud,  and  as  disdainfnl 
and  defiant  of  them  all  as  if  the  bridal  wreath  upon  her  head  had  been  a 
ijparlBBd  of  steel  spikes  pat  on  to  force  concession  fixmi  her  which  she 
would  die  sooner  than  yield.  With  her  was  Florence.  When'  they  entered 
together,  the  shadow  of  the  night  of  the  retnm  again  darkened  Mr. 
Dmnbey's  face.  But  unobserved ;  for  Moi^nce  did  not  ventuare  to  raxK 
her  eyes  to  his,  and  Edith's  indifference  was  too  supreme  to  take  the  least 
heed  of  him. 

"  llie  arrivals  quickly  became  mmercnis.  More  directors,  chairmen  of 
public  companies,  elderly  ladies  carrying  burdens  on  their  heads  for  full 
dress,  Cousin  Feenix,  Major  Bagstock,  friends  of  Mrs.  Skewton,  with 
the  same  bright  bloom  lon  their  complexion,  and  very  precious  necklaces 
onveiy  withered  necks.  Among  these,  a  youngdady  of  sixty-five,  remarkably 
oooUy  dressed  as  to  her  back  and  shoulders,  who  spoke  with  an  engaging 
lisp,  and  ^wbose  eyelids  ^wouldn't  keep  up  well,  without  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  on  her  part,  and  whose  manners  had  that  indefinal^  charm  which 
so  frequently  attaches  to  the  giddiness  of  youth.  As  the  greater  part  of 
Mr.  Dombey's  list  were  disposed  to  be  iadtum,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Mrs.  Dombey's  list  were  disposed  to  be  tfdkative,  and  there  was  no 
sympathy  between  them,  Mrs.  Dombey's  list,  by  magnetic  agreement, 
entesed  into  a  bond  of  union  against  Mr.  Dombey's  list,  who,  wandering 
about  the  rooms  in  a  desolate  manner,  or  seeking  refuge  in  comers, 
«ntangled  themselves  with  company  coming  in,  and  became  barricaded 
behind  sofas,  and  had  doors  opened  smartly  from  without  lagainst  their 
heads,  and  imderwent  every  sort  'of  discomforture. 

When  dinner  was  announced,  Mr.  Dombey  took  down  an  did  kdy  Mke 
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a  crimson  velvet  pincusliioii  stufTed  with  bank  notes,  who  might  have 
been  the  identical  old  lady  of  Threadneedle-street,  she  was  so  rich,  and 
looked  so  unaccommodating ;  Cousin  Eeenix  took  down  Mrs.  Dombey ; 
Major  Bagstock  took  down  Mrs.  Skewton;  the  young  thing  with  the 
shoulders  was  bestowed,  as  an  extinguisher,  upon  the  East  India  Director ; 
and  the  remaining  ladies  were  left  on  view  in  the  drawing-room  by  the 
remaining  gentlemen,  until  a  forlorn  hope  volunteered  to  conduct  them 
down  stairs,  and  those  brave  spirits  with  their  captives  blocked  up  the 
dining-room  door,  shutting  out  seven  mild  men  in  the  stony-hearteid  hall. 
When  all  the  rest  were  got  in  and  were  seated,  one  of  these  mild  men  still 
appeared,  in  smiling  confusion,  totally  destitute  and  unprovided  for,  and, 
escorted  by  the  butler,  made  the  complete  drcoit  of  the  table  twice  before 
his  chair  could  be  found,  which  it  finally  was,  on  Mrs.  Dombey's  left  hand ; 
after  which  the  mild  man  never  held  up  his  head  again. 

Now,  the  spacious  dining-room,  with  the  company  seated  round  the 
glittering  table,  busy  with  their  glittering  spoons,  and  knives  and  forks, 
and  plates,  might  have  been  taken  for  a  grown-up  exposition  of  Tom 
Tiddler's  ground,  where  children  pick  up  gold  and  silver.  Mr.  Dombey, 
as  Tiddler,  looked  his  character  to  admiration  -,  and  the  long  plateau  of 
precious  metal  frosted,  separating  him  from  Mrs.  Dombey,  whereon  frosted 
Cupids  offered  scentless  flowers  to  each  of  them,  was  allegorical  to  see. 

Cousin  Feenix  was  in  great  force,  and  looked  astonishingly  young. 
But  he  was  sometimes  thoughtless  in  his  good  humour — ^luis  memory 
occasionally  wandering  like  Ms  legs — and  on  this  occasion  caused  tb^ 
company  to  shudder.  It  happened  thus.  The  young  lady  with  the  back, 
who  regarded  Cousin  Eeenix  with  sentiments  of  tenderness,  had  entrapped 
the  East  India  Director  into  leading  her  to  the  chair  next  him;  in  return 
for  which  good  office,  she  immediately  abandoned  the  Director,  who  being 
shaded  on  the  other  side  by  a  gloomy  black  velvet  hat  surmounting  a 
bony  and  speechless  female  with  a  fan,  yielded  to  a  depression  of  spirits 
and  withdrew  into  himself.  Cousin  Eeenix  and  the  young  lady  were  very 
lively  and  humorous,  and  the  young  lady  laughed  so  much  at  something 
Cousin  Eeenix  related  to  her,  that  Major  Bagstock  begged  leave  to  inquire 
on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Skewton  (they  were  sitting  opposite,  a  little  lower 
down),  whether  that  might  not  be  considered  public  property. 

"  Why,  upon  my  life,"  said  Cousin  Feenix,  "  there  *s  nothing  in  it ; 
it  really  is  not  worth  repeating :  in  point  of  fact,  it 's  merely  an  anecdote 
of  Jack  Adams.  I  dare  say  my  friend  Dombey ; "  for  the  general  atten- 
tion was  concentrated  on  Cousin  Eeenix;  ''may remember  Jack  Adam's, 
Jack  Adams,  not  Joe ;  that  was  his  brother.  Jack — ^little  Jack — ^man  with 
a  cast  in  his  eye,  and  a  slight  impediment  in  his  speech — ^man  who  sat  for 
somebody's  borough.  We  used  to  call  him  in  my  parliamentary  time  W.  P. 
Adams,  in  consequence  of  his  being  Warming  Pan  for  a  young  fellow  who 
was  in  his  minority.  Perhaps  my  friend  Dombey  may  have  known 
the  man  P  " 

Mr.  Dombey,  who  was  as  likely  to  have  known  Guy  Fawkes,  replied  in 
the  negative.  But  one  of  the  seven  mild  men  unexpectedly  leaped  into 
distinction,  by  saying  7ie  had  known  him,  and  adding — "always  wore 
Hessian  boots  1 " 

"  Exactly,"  said  Cousin  Feenix,  bending  forward  to  see  the  mild  man,  and 
smile  encouragement  at  him  down  the  table.  *'  That  was  Jack.  Joe  wore — '* 
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"  Tops ! "  cried  tbe  mild  man,  risiDg  in  public  estimation  ereiy  instant. 

"  Of  oonrse/'  said  Cousin  Eeenix,  "  you  were  intimate  witih  *em  ?  " 

"I  knew  them  both,"  said  the  mild  man.  With  whom  Mr.  Dombey 
immediately  took  wine. 

"DeTiliflli  good  fellow,  Jack?"  said  Cousin  Feenix,  again  bending 
forward,  and  smiling. 

"Excellent/'  returned  the  mild  man,  becoming  bold  on  his  success. 
"  One  of  the  best  fellows  I  ever  knew." 

"  No  doubt  you  have  heard  the  story  ?  "  said  Cousin  Eeenix. 

"  I  shall  know,"  replied  the  bold  nuld  man,  "  when  I  have  heard  your 
Ludship  tell  it."  With  that,  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  smiled  at 
the  ceihng,  as  knowing  it  by  heart,  and  being  ahready  tickled. 

"  In  point  of  fact,  it 's  nothing  of  a  story  in  itself,"  said  Cousin  Feenix, 
addressing  the  table  with  a  smUe,  and  a  gay  shake  of  his  head,  "  and  not 
worth  a  word  of  preface.  But  it 's  illustrative  of  the  neatness  of  Jack's 
humour.  The  fact  is,  that  Jack  was  invited  down  to  a  marriage — ^which 
I  think  took  place  in  Barkshire  P  " 

"  Shropshire,"  said  the  bold  mild  man,  finding  himself  appealed  to. 

"  Was  it  P  well !  In  point  of  fact  it  might  have  been  in  any  shire," 
said  Cousin  Eeenix.  *'  So,  my  friend  being  invited  down  to  this  mar- 
riage in  Anyshire,"  with  a  pleasant  sense  of  the  readiness  of  this  joke, 
"  goes.  Just  as  some  of  us,  having  had  the  honour  of  being  invited  to  the 
marriage  of  my  lovely  and  accomplished  relative  with  my  friend  Dombey, 
didn't  require  to  be  asked  twice,  and  were  devilish  glad  to  be  present  on 
80  interesting  an  occasion. — Gk)es — Jack  goes.  Now,  this  marriage  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  marriage  of  an  uncommonly  fine  girl  with  a  man  for 
whom  she  didn't  care  a  button,  but  whom  she  accepted  on  account  of  his 
jHToperty,  which  was  immense.  When  Jack  returned  to  town,  after  the 
nuptials,  a  man  he  knew,  meeting  him  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons says,  '  Well  Jack,  how  are  the  ill-matched  couple  P '  '  Hi-matched,' 
says  Jade.  '  Not  at  all.  It 's  a  perfectly  fair  and  equal  transaction.  She  is 
regularly  bought,  and  you  may  take  your  oath  ^  is  as  regularly  sold  1 " 

In  his  full  enjoyment  of  this  culminating  point  of  his  story  the  shudder, 
which  had  gone  all  round  the  table  like  an  electric  spark,  struck  Cousin 
Peenix,  and  he  stopped.  Not  a  smile  occasioned  by  the  only  general  topic 
of  conversation  broached  that  day,  appeared  on  any  face.  A  profound 
silence  ensued;  and  the  wretched  mild  man,  who  had  been  as  innocent  of 
any  real  foreknowledge  of  the  story  as  the  child  unborn,  had  the  exquisite 
misery  of  reading  in  eveiy  eye  that  he  was  regarded  as  the  prime  mover 
<^  the  mischief. 

Mr.  Bombey's  face  was  not  a  changeful  one,  and  being  cast  in  its  mould 
of  state  that  day,  showed  little  other  apprehension  of  the  story,  if  any, 
than  that  which  he  expressed  when  he  said  solemnly,  amidst  the  silence, 
that  it  was  "  Very  good."  There  was  a  rapid  glance  from  Edith  towards 
Elorence,  but  otherwise  she  remained,  externally, impassive  and  unconscious. 

Through  the  various  stages  of  rich  meats  and  wines,  continual  gold  and 
silver,  diuities  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  heaped-up  fruits,  and  that 
unnecessary  article  in  Mr.  Dombey's  banquets — ice — the  dinner  slowly 
made  its  way :  the  later  stages  being  achieved  to  the  sonorous  music  of 
incessant  double  knocks,  announcing  the  arrival  of  visitors,  whose  portion 
of  the  feast  was  limited  to  the  smell  thereof.    When  Mrs.  Dombey  rose. 
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it  was  a  sightr  to  aee  luar  bzd^  wiSti  stiff  tbzoftt  and  eieet  head,  hold  the 
door  open  for  the  withdrawid  of  the  kdiea ;  and  to  see  how  ahe  swept 
past  him  with  his  dau^ter  on  her  arm. 

Mr.  Dombey  was  a  grave  sight,  behind  the  deeanters,  in  a  state  of 
dignity ;  and  the  East  India  DireoUv -was  a  foriom  sight  nev  tbe  miocea- 
pied  end  of  the  table,  in  a  state  of  solitude;  and  the  Msjos  w8s.fr  miUtiirj 
sight,  relating  stories  of  the  Diike  o£  York,  to  six  of  the- seven  mild  men 
(the  ambitious  one  was  utterly  quenched) ;  and  tbe  Bank  Director  was  a 
lowly  sight,  making  a  plan  of  his  little  attempt  sf  a  pinery;  wiA  dessert- 
knives,  for  a  group-  of  admirers ;  and  Ckmsin  Feenix  was  a  thoaghtful 
sight,  as  he  smoothed  his  long  wristhaads  and  stealthily  adjusted  his  wig. 
But  all  these  sights  were  of  sbort  dmratixm,  being  speedily  brokmup^by 
coffee,  and'  the  desertion  of  the  room.  . 

There  waa  a  throng  in  the  state-irooms  up.««tairs,  increasing  ereiy 
minute;'  but  still  Mr.  Dombey 's  list  of  visitors  jippeared  to  haive  some 
native  impossibility  of  amalgamation  with  Mxa.  Domb^'s  list,  and  no  one 
could  have  doubted  which  was  which.  The  single  ezoq>tion  to  this  rule 
perhaps  was  Mr.  Carker,  who  now  smiled  among  the  company,  and.  who, 
as  he  stood  in  the  circle  that  was  gathered  about  Mrs.  Dombey — ^watchM 
"of  her,  of  them,  his  diief,  Cleopatra  and.  the  Major,  Elorenoe,  and  every* 
thing  around — appeared  at  ease  with  both  dimions  of  gsesta,  and  not 
maiked  as  exclusively  belonging,  to  nther. 

Florence  had  a  dread  of  him,  which  made  his  preeenoe  in  the  room  a 
nightmare  to  her.  She  could  nofc  a^eoid  the  xecolleetion  of  it,  for  her  eyes 
were  drawn  towards  hint  every  now  and  then,  by  an  attraction  of  dislike 
and  distrust  that  she  could  not  resist:  Tet  her  thoughts  were  bu^  with 
other  things ;  for  as  she  sat  apast — not  unadmired  or  unaeught,  but  in.  the 
gentleness  of  her  quiet  spirit — sha  felt  how  little  part  her  £sther  had  in 
what  was  going  on,  and  saw,  with  pain,  how  ill  at  ease  he  seemed  to  be, 
and  how  little  regarded*  he  was  as  he.  lingered  about  near  the  door,  for 
those  visitiurs  whom  he  wished  to  distinguish  with  particular  attention, 
and  took  them  up  to  introduce  them  to  his  wife,  who  received  them 
with  proud  coldneas,  but  showed  no  interest  or  wish  to  please,  and  never, 
after  the  bare  ceremony  of  reception,  in  consultation  of  his  wishes,  or  in. 
welcome  of  his  friends,  opened  her  1^.  It  was  not  the  less  perplexing 
or  painful  to  Florence,  that  she  who  acted  thus,,  treated  her  so  kindly  and 
with  such  loving  consideration,  that  it  almost  seemed  an  ungrateful  return 
on  her  part  even  to. know  of  what  was  passing  before  her  eyes. 

Happy  Elorenoe  would  have  been,  might  she  have  ventured  to  bear  her 
father  company,  by  so  much  as  a  look ;  and  happy  Florence  was,  iir  little 
suspecting  the  main  cause  of  his  uneasiness.  But. afraid  of  seeming  to 
know  that  he  was  placed  at  any  disadvaiitage,  lest  he  should  be  resentfiil 
of  that  knowledge ;  and  divided  between  her  impulse  towards  him,  and 
her  grateful  aftection  for  Edith  ;>  she  scarcely  dared  to  raise  her  eyes 
towards  either.  Anxious  and  unhappy  for  them  both,  the  thought  stole 
on  her  through  the  crowd,  that  it  might  have  been  better  for  them  if  this 
noise  of  tongues  and  tread  of  feet  had  never  come  there, — if  the  old  dul* 
ness  and  decay  had  never  been  replaced  by  novelty  and  ^lendour, — if  the 
neglected  child  had  found  no  Mend  in  Edith,  but  had  lived  her  solitsry 
life,  unpitied  and  forgotten. 

Mrs.  Chick  had  some  such  thoughts  too,  bnt  they  were  not  so  quietly 
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devdoped  in  her  mincL  This  good  matron  had  been  ontiaged  in  the  first 
instance  bj  not  receiving  an  invitation  to  dinner.  That  blow  piurtialiy 
recoYered,  she  had  gone  to  a  vast  expense  to  make  suoh.  a  figare  before 
Mrs.Dombey  at  home,  as  should  dazzle  the  senses  of  that  lady,  and  heiqp 
mortification,  mooniains  high,  on  the  head  of  Mrs.  Skswton. 

"  But  I  am  made,"  said  Mrs.  Chick  to  Mr.  Chick,  "  of  na  more  account 
than  Elorenoe  1    Who  takes  the  smallest  notice  of  me  ?    No  one ! " 

'*  No  one,  my  dear,''  assented  Mr.  Chick,  vrho  was  seaited  by  the  side  o£ 
Mrs.  Chick  against  the  vrall,  and  conid  console  himself,  even .  there,  by 
softly  whistling. 

*'^  Does  it  at  all  appear  as  if  I  was  wanted  here?  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chick,, 
with  flashing  eyes. 

"  No  my  dear,  I  don't  think  it  does,"  said  Mr.  Chick. 

*'  Paul's  madl  "  said  Mrs.  Chick. 

Mr.  Chick  whistled. 

"  Unless  you  are  a  monster,  which  I  sometimes  think  you  are,"  said  Mrs. 
Chick  witkcandomr,  *'  don't  sit  there  humming  tune*.  Row  any  one  with 
the  most  distant  feelings  of  a  man,  can  see.  that  mother-4tt^law  ol  Paul's^ 
dressed  as  she  is,  going  on  like  that,  with  Major  Bagstock,  for  whom, 
among  other  precious  tlungs,  we  are  indebted  to  your  Lunretia  Tox — " 

**  My  Lacretia  Tox,  my  dear !  "  said  Mr.  Chick,  astounded. 

"  Yes,"  retorted  Mis,  Chick,  with  great  severity,  ''your  Lucretia  Tox — 
I  say  how  anybody  can  see  that  mother*in4aw  of  Paul's,  and  that  hongfaty 
wife  of  Paul's,  and  these  indecent  old  frights  with' their  backs  and  shoulders, 
and  in  short  this  at  home  generally,  and  hum — "  on  which  word  Mrs. 
Chick  laid  a  scomfid  emphasis  that  made  Mr.  Chick  start,  "  is,  I  thank 
Heaven,  a  mystery  to  me ! " 

Mr.  Chick  screwed  his  mouih  into  a  form  irreooncileabk  with  humming 
or  whistling,  and  looked  very  contemplative. 

**  But  I  lK>pe  I  know  what  is  due  to  myself,"  said  IMjs.  Chick,  swetiing 
,  with  indignation,  "  though  Paul  has  forgotten  what  is  due  to  me.  I  am 
not. going  to  sit  here,  a  member  of  this  family,  to  be  taken  no  notice  of. 
I  am  not  the  dirt  under  Mrs.  Dombey's  feet,  yet — ^not  quite  yet,"  said  Mrs. 
Chi^k,  as  if  she  expected  to  become  so,  about  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
"  And  I  shall  go.  I  wiU  not  say  (whatever  I  may  think)  that  this  affair 
has  been  got  up  solely  to  degrade  and  insult  me.  I  shall  merely  go. 
I  shall  not  be  missed  I " 

Mrs.  Chick  rose  erect  with  these  words,  and  took  the  arm  of  Mr.  Chick, 
who  escorted  her  from  the  room,  after  half,  an  hour's  shady  sojourn  there. 
And  it  is  due  to  her  penetration  to  observe  that  she  certainly  was  not 
missed  at  aU. 

But  she  was  not  the  only  indignant  guest ;  for  Mr.  Dombey's  list  (still 
constantly  in  difficulties)  were,  as  a  body,  indignant  with  Mrs.  Dombey's 
list,  f(Mr  looking  at  them  through  eye-glasses,  and  audibly  wondering  who 
all  those  people  were ;  while  Mrs.  Dombey's  bat  complained  of  weariness, 
and  the  young  thing  with  the  shoulders,  deprived  of  the  attentions  of  that 
gay  youth  Cousin  Peenix  (who  went  away  from  the  dinner-table),  confi- 
dentially alleged  to  thirty  or  forty  friends  that  she  was  bored,  to  death. 
All  the  old  ladies  with  the  burdens  on  their  heads,  had  greater  or  less  cause 
of  complaint  against  Mrs.  Dombey;  and  the  Directors  and  Chairmen 
coincided  in  thinking  that  if  Dombey  must  marry,  he  had  better  have 
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married  somebody  nearer  bis  own  age,  not  quite  so  bandsome,  and  a  little 
better  off.  Tbe  general  opinion  among  tbis  class  of  gentlemen  was,  tbat 
it  was  a  weak  tbing  in  Dombey,  and  be'd  live  to  repent  it.  Hardly  anybody 
tbere,  except  tbe  mild  men,  stayed,  or  went  away,  witbout  considering 
bimself  or  herself  neglected  and  aggrieved  by  Mr.  Dombey  or  Mrs.  Dom- 
bey ;  and  tbe  speecbless  female  in  tbe  black  velvet  bat  was  found  to 
bave  been  stricken  mute,  because  tbe  lady  in  tbe  crimson  velvet  bad  been 
banded  down  before  ber.  Tbe  nature  even  of  tbe  mild  men  got  corrupted, 
eitber  fi'om  tbeir  curdling  it  witb  too  mucb  lemonade,  or  from  tbe  general 
inoculation  tbat  prevailed ;  and  tbey  made  sarcastic  jokes  to  one  anotber, 
and  wbispered  d&paragement  on  stairs  and  in  bye-places.  Tbe  general 
dissatisfaction  and  discomfort  so  diffused  itself,  tbat  tbe  assembled  foot- 
men in  tbe  ball  were  as  well  acquainted  witb  it  as  tbe  company  above. 
Nay,  tbe  very  linkmen  outside  got  bold  of  it,  and  compared  the  party 
to  a  funeral  out  of  mourning,  witb  none  of  tbe  company  remembered  in 
tbe  wiU. 

At  last,  the  guests  were  all  gone,  and  the  linkmen  too ;  and  tbe  street, 
crowded  so  long  witb  carriages,  was  dear ;  and  tbe  dying  lights  showed 
no  one  in  tbe  rooms,  but  Mr.  Dombey  and  Mr.  Carker,  who  were  talking 
together  apart,  and  Mrs.  Dombey  and  ber  mother :  the  former  seated  on 
an  ottoman ;  the  latter  reclining  in  the  Cleopatra  attitude,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  her  maid.  Mr.  Dombey  having  finished  bis  communication  to 
Carker,  the  latter  advanced  obsequiously  to  take  leave. 

'*  I  trust,*'  he  said,  "  that  the  fatigues  of  this  delightful  evening 
will  not  inconvenience  Mrs.  Dombey  to-morrow." 

**  Mrs.  Dombey,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  advancing,  "  has  sufficiently  spared 
herself  fatigue,  to  relieve  you  from  any  anxiety  of  that  kind.  I  regret 
to  say,  Mrs.  Dombey,  tbat  I  could  have  wished  you  had  fatigued  yourself 
a  little  more  on  tbis  occasion." 

Sbe  looked  at  him  witb  a  supercilious  glance,  that  it  seemed  not  worth 
her  while  to  protract,  and  turned  away  her  eyes  witbout  speaking. 

"  I  am  sorry.  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "  that  you  should  not  bave 
thought  it  your  duty — " 

She  looked  at  him  again. 

"  Your  duty.  Madam,"  pursued  Mr.  Dombey,  "  to  have  received  my 
friends  witb  a  little  more  deference.  Some  of  those  whom  you  have  been 
pleased  to  slight  to-night  in  a  very  marked  manner,  Mrs.  Dombey,  confer 
a  distinction  upon  you,  I  must  teU  you,  in  any  visit  they  pay  you." 

"  Do  you  know  tbat  there  is  some  one  here  ?  "  sbe  returned,  now 
looking  at  him  steadily. 

*'  No  1  Carker !  I  beg  tbat  you  do  not.  I  insist  that  you  do  not," 
cried  Mr.  Dombey,  stopping  that  noiseless  gentleman  in  his  withdrawal. 
'*  Mr.  Carker,  Madam,  as  you  know,  possesses  my  confidence.  He  is  as 
well  acquainted  as  myself  with  tbe  subject  on  which  I  speak.  I  beg  to 
tell  you,  for  your  information,  Mrs.  Dombey,  tbat  I  consider  these  wealthy 
and  important  persons  confer  a  distinction  upon  me : "  and  Mr.  Dombey 
drew  bimself  up,  as  having  now  rendered  them  of  the  highest  possible 
importance. 

"  I  ask  you,"  she  repeated,  bending  her  disdainfid,  steady  gaze  upon 
him,  "  do  you  know  tbat  there  is  some  one  here.  Sir  ?  " 

"  I  must  entreat,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  stepping  forward,  "  I  must  beg,  I 
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mnst  demand,  to  be  released.    Slight  and  unimportant  as  this  differenoe 


Mrs.  Skewton^  who  had  been  intent  upon  her  daughter's  face,  took  him 
up  here. 

"  My  sweetest  Edith/'  she  said,  "  and  my  dearest  Dombey ;  our  excel- 
lent friend  Mr.  Carker,  for  so  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  mention  him — " 

Mr.  Carker  murmured,  **  Too  much  honour." 

"  —  has  used  the  very  words  that  were  in  my  mind,  and  that  I  have 
been  dying,  these  ages,  for  an  opportunity  of  introducing.  Slight  and 
unimportant  1  My  sweetest  Edith,  and  my  dearest  Dombey,  do  we  not 
know  that  any  difference  between  you  two — ^No,  Flowers ;  not  now." 

Flowers  was  the  maid,  who,  finding  gentlemen  present,  retreated  with 
precipitation. 

*'  That  any  difference  between  you  two,"  resumed  Mrs.  Skewton,. 
"  with  the  Heart  you  possess  in  common,  and  the  excessively  charming 
bond  of  feeling  that  there  is  between  you,  must  be  slight  and  unim- 

rrtantP  What  words  could  better  define  the  factP  None.  Therdbre 
am  glad  to  take  this  slight  occasion — ^thia  trifling  occasion,  that  is  so 
replete  with  Nature,  and  your  individual  characters,  and  all  that — so  truly 
calculated  to  bring  the  tears  into  a  parent's  eyes — ^to  say  that  I  attach 
no  importance  to  them  in  the  least,  except  as  developing  these  minor 
elements  of  Soul ;  and  that,  unlike  most  mamas-in-law  (that  odious  phrase, 
dear  Dombey!)  as  they  have  been  represented  to  me  to  exist  in  this 
I  fear  too  artificial  world,  I  never  shall  attempt  to  interpose  between 
you,  at  such  a  time,  and  never  can  much  regret,  after  all,  such  little 
flashes  of  the  torch  of  What's-his-name — not  Cupid,  but  the  other 
delightful  creature." 

There  was  a  sharpness  in  the  good  mother's  glance  at  both  her  children 
as  she  spoke,  that  may  have  been  expressive  of  a  direct  and  well-considered 
purpose  hidden  between  these  rambling  words.  That  purpose,  providently 
to  detach  herself  in  the  beginning  firom  all  the  dankings  of  their  chain 
that  were  to  come,  and  to  shelter  herself  with  the  fiction  of  her  innocent 
belief  in  their  mutual  affection,  and  their  adaptation  to  each  other. 

"  I  have  pointed  out  to  Mrs.  Dombey,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  in  his  most 
stately  manner,  **  that  in  her  conduct  thus  early  in  our  married  life,  to 
which  I  object,  and  which,  I  request,  may  be  corrected.  Carker,"  with 
a  nod  of  dismissal,  "  good  night  to  you ! " 

Mr.  Carker  bowed  to  the  imperious  form  of  the  Bride,  whose  sparkling 
eye  was  fixed  upon  her  husband ;  and  stopping  at  Cleopatra's  couch  on 
Ms  way  out,  raised  to  his  lips  the  hand  she  graciously  extended  to  him, 
in  lowly  and  admiring  homage. 

If  his  handsome  wife  had  reproached  him,  or  even  changed  countenance, 
or  broken  the  silence  in  which  she  remained,  by  one  word,  now  that  they 
were  alone  (for  Cleopatra  made  off  with  all  speed),  Mr.  Dombey  would 
have  been  equal  to  some  assertion  of  his  case  against  her.  But  the 
intense,  unutterable,  withering  scorn,  with  which,  after  looking  upon  him, 
she  dropped  her  eyes  as  if  he  were  too  worthless  and  indifferent  to  her  to 
be  challenged  with  a  syllable — the  ineffable  disdain  and  haughtiness  in 
which  she  sat  before  him — ^the  cold  inflexible  resolve  with  which  her  every 
feature  seemed  to  bear  him  down,  and  put  him  by — ^he  had  no  resource 
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against ;  and  he  left  her,  with  her  whole  oyerbeaiing  beauty  oonooitnited 
on  despising  him. 

Was  he  coward  enough  to  watdi  her,  an  hour  afterwaids,  on  the  old 
well  staircase,  where  he  had  once  seen  Florence  in  the  moonlight^  toiliiig 
iip  with  Paul  P  Or  was  he  in  the  dark  by  aoddent,  when,  looiong  up,  he 
saw  her  ooming,  with  a  light,  from  the  room  where  Florence  li^,  and 
marked  again  the  face  so  changed,  which  ke  could  not  subdue? 

But  it  could  never  alter  as  his  own  did.  It  never,  in  its  utmosi  pride 
and  passion,  knew  the  shadow  that  had  fallen  on  his,  in  the  dark  comer, 
on  the  night  of  the  return;  and  often  since;  and  which  deepened  on  it  now, 
as  he  looked  up. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

MORE    WARNINGS    THAN    0N£. 


Fi,ORSNCB,  Ediths  and  Mrs.  Skewton,  were  together  next  day,  and  the 
carriage  was  waiting  at  the  door  to  take  them  out.  For  Gleopatnt  hud 
her  galley  again  now,  and  Withers,  no  longer  the  wan,  stood  upright  in  a 
pigeon-breasted  jacket  and  notary  trowsers,  behind  her  wheel-lees  ehair 
at  dinner  time,  and  butted  no  more.  The  hair  of  Withers  was  nu^ant 
with  pomatum,  in  these  days  of  down,  and  he  wore  kid  glores  and  smelt  of 
the  watetf  of  Cologne. 

They  were  assemUed  in  Cleopatra's  room^  The  Serpent  of  M  Nile 
(not  to  mention  her  disrespectfully)  was  reposing  on  her  sofa  sipping  her 
morning  chocolate  at  three  o'clock  in  the  anernoon,  and  Flowers  the  Maid 
was  fastening  on  her  youthful  cuffs  and  frills,  and  performing  a  kind  of 
private  coronation  ceremony  on  her,  with  a  peach-coloured  velvet  bcxmet ; 
the  artificial  roses  in  which  nodded  to  uncommon  advantage,  as  the  palsy 
trifled  with  them,  like  a  breeze. 

"I  think  I  am  a  little  nervous  this  morning.  Flowers,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton. 
**  My  hand  quite  shines." 

"You  were  the  life  ci  the  party  last  night.  Ma'am,  you  know," 
returned  Flowers,  **  and  you  suffer  for  it  to-day,  you  see." 

Edith,  who  had  beckoned  Florence  to  the  window,  and  was  looking  out, 
with  her  back  turned  on  the  toilet  of  her  esteemed  mother,  suddenly  with- 
drew from  it,  as  if  it  had  lightened. 

"  My  darling  child,"  cried  Cleopatra,  languidly,  "van  are  not  nervous? 
Don't  tell  me,  my  dear  Edith,  that  youj  so  enviably  self-possessed,  are 
beginning  to  be  a  martyr  too,  like  your  unfortunately  constituted  mother ! 
Withers,  some  one  at  the  door." 

**  Card  Ma'am,"  said  Withers,  taking  it  towards  Mrs.  Dombr^. 

*'  I  am  going  out,'^  she  said,  without  looking  at  it. 

"  My  dear  love,"  drawled  Mrs.  Skewton,  "  how  v«ry  odd  to  so^  that 
message  without  seeing  the  name  1  Bring  it  here.  Withers.  Dear  me, 
my  love ;  Mr.  Carker  too !    That  very  sensible  person  I " 

"I  am  going  out,"  repeated  Edith,  in  so  imperious  a  tone  that 
Withers,  going  to  the  door,  imperiously  informed  the  servant  who  was 
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waitings  '<  Mrs.  Dombejr  is  gdng  6tLt«    Get  aloii^  iirith  .joir/^  ^od/ shut  it 
Ott  him. 

But  ffafi  eenrant ' oame  back  after  a  short  dbseBoe,  and  wkispared.to 
Withers  again,  who  onoe  mote,  and  not  Teiy  wiUinglyy  presented  himsdf 
before  Mrs..Bomb^. 

'*  If  yoa  please.  Ma'am,  Mr.  darker  sends  his  respeetful  eomplilttentsj 
and  begs  you  would  spax«  him  one  ndnute,  if  you  could — lor  busuMea^ 
Ma'am,  if  you  please." 

"  Bca%,  my  love,"  aaid  Mrs.  Skewton  in  her  ndldert  nuumer ;  ibr  her 
danghter's  face  was  threatening ;  '*  if  yoa  would  allow  me  to  offer  a  word, 
I  sl»otild  recommend — " 

"  Show  him  this  way,"  said  Edith.    As  Withers  disappeared  to  exeouie 
the  command,  she  added,  frowning  on  her  mother^  "  As  he  oomes  at  your 
(leeommendation,  lei  him  come  to  your  room." 

"May  I — shdl  I  go  awayP"  asked  Florence,  huiriedly. 

Edith  nodded  yes,  but  on  her  way  to  the  door  Florence  met  the  visitor 
coming  in.  With  the  same  disagreeable  mixtore  of  fandlianty  and  for- 
'.bearanoe,  with  which  he  had  first  addressed  her,  he  addressed  her  now 
in  his  softest  manner — ^hoped  she  was  quite  well — needed  not  to  ask,  with 
aadi  looks  to  anticipate  the  answer — ^had  scarcely  had  the  honour  to  know 
her,  last  night,  she  was  so  greatly  changed — and  held  the  door  open  for 
her  to  pass  out ;  with  a  secret  sense  of  power  in  her  shrinking  from  him, 
that  all  t£e  deference  and  politeness  of  his  manner  could  not  quite 
ooneeaL 

.  He  thffli  bowed  himself  for  a  moment  over  Mrs.  Skewton's  condescend- 
ing hand,  and  lastly  bowed  to  Edith.  Coldly  returning  his  salute  without 
'looking  at  him,  and  neither  seating  herself  nor  inviting  him  to  be  seated, 
flhe  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

Entrenehed  in  her  pride  and  power,  and  with  all  the  obduracy  of 
ber  spirit  summoned  about  her,  still  her  old  conviction  that  she  and 
her  mother  had  been  known  by  this  man  in  their  worst  colours,  from 
their  first  acquaintance;  that  every  degradation  she  had  suffered  in  her 
own  eyes  was  as  plain  to  him  as  to  herself ;  that  he  read  her  life  as  though 
it  were  a  Tile  book,  and  fluttered  the  leaves  before  her  in  slight  looks  and 
tones  of  Toice  which  no  one  else  could  detect ;  weakened  and  undermined 
her.  Proudly  as  she  opposed  herself  to  him,  with  her  commanding  face 
exacting  his  humility,  her  disdainM  lip  repulsing  him,  her  bosom  angiy 
at  his  intrusion,  and  the  dark  lashes  of  her  eyes  sullenly  veiling  their 
light,  that  no  ray  of  it  might  shine  upon  him — and  submissively  as  he 
stood  before  her,  with  an  entreating  injured  manner,  but  with  complete 
-submission  to  her  will — she  knew,  in  her  own  soul,  that  the  cases  were 
reversed,  and  tint  the  triumph  and  superiority  were  his,  and  that  he  knew 
it  foil  wdL 

'*  I  have  presumed,"  said  Mr.  Garker,  "  to  solicit  an  interview,  and  I 
have  ventured  to  describe  it  as  being  one  of  business,  because—" 

"Perhaps  you  are  charged  by  Mr.  Dombey.  with  some  message  of 
reproof"  said  Edith.  "  You  possess  Mr.  Dombey's  confidence  in  such  an 
unusual  degree.  Sir,  that  you  would  scarcely  surprise  me  if  that  were  your 
business." 

"  I  have  no  message  to  the  lady  who  ^eds  a  lustre  upon  his  name," 
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said  Mr.  Carker.  "  But  I  entreat  that  ladj,  on  my  own  behalf,  to  be 
just  to  a  very  humble  claimant  for  justice  at  her  hands — a  mere  dependamt 
of  Mr.  Dombey's — ^which  is  a  position  of  humility ;  and  to  reflect  upon 
my  perfect  helplessness  last  night,  and  the  impossibility  of  my  ayoidiiig 
the  share  that  was  forced  upon  me  in  a  very  painful  occasion." 

"  My  dearest  Edith,"  hinted  Cleopatra  in  a  low  voice,  as  she  held  her 
eye-glass  aside,  "really  very  charming  of  Mr.  What's-his-name.  And 
full  of  heart  I" 

"  For  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  appealing  to  Mrs.  Skewton  with  a  look 
of  grateful  deference, — **  I  do  venture  to  call  it  a  painful  occasion,  thougk 
merely  because  it  was  so  to  me,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  present. 
So  slight  a  difference,  as  between  the  principals — ^between  those  who  love 
each  other  with  disinterested  devotion,  and  would  make  any  sacrifice  of 
self,  in  such  a  cause — ^is  nothing.  As  Mrs.  Skewton  hersdf  expressed, 
with  so  much  truth  and  feeling  last  night,  it  is  nothing." 

Edith  could  not  look  at  him,  but  she  said  after  a  few  moments, 

"  And  your  business,  Sir — " 

"  Edith,  my  pet,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  "  all  this  time,  Mr.  Carker  k 
standing  1     My  dear  Mr.  Carker,  take  a  seat,  I  beg." 

He  offered  no  reply  to  the  mother,  but  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  proud 
daughter,  as  though  he  would  only  be  bidden  by  her,  and  was  resolved  to 
be  bidden  by  her.  Edith,  in  spite  of  herself,  sat  down,  and  slightly 
motioned  with  her  hand  to  him  to  be  seated  too.  No  action  could  be 
colder,  haughtier,  more  insolent  in  its  air  of  supremacy  and  disrespect, 
but  she  had  struggled  against  even  thlit  concession  ineffectually,  and  it 
was  wrested  from  her.    That  was  enough  I     Mr.  Carker  sat  down. 

*'  May  I  be  allowed.  Madam,"  said  Carker,  turning  his  white  teeth  on 
Mrs.  Skewton  like  a  light — '*  a  lady  of  your  excellent  sense  and  quidc 
feeUng  will  give  me  credit,  for  good  reason,  I  am  sure — ^to  address  what  I 
have  to  say,  to  Mrs.  Dombey,  and  to  leave  her  to  impart  it  to  you  who  are 
her  best  and  dearest  friend — ^next  to  Mr.  Dombey?  " 

Mrs.  Skewton  would  have  retired,  but  Edith  stopped  her.  Edith  would 
have  stopped  him  too,  and  indignantly  ordered  Imn  to  speak  openly  or 
not  at  all,  but  that  he  said,  in  a  low  voice — "  Miss  Florence — ^the  young 
lady  who  has  just  left  the  room — " 

Edith  suffered  him  to  proceed.  She  looked  at  him  now.  As  he  bent 
forward,  to  be  nearer,  with  the  utmost  show  of  delicacy  and  respect,  and 
with  his  teeth  persuasively  arrayed,  in  a  self-depreciating  smile,  she  felt 
as  if  she  could  have  struck  him  dead. 

*'  Miss  Florence's  position,"  he  began,  *'  has  been  an  unfortunate  one. 
I  have  a  difficulty  in  alluding  to  it  to  you,  whose  attachment  to  her  father 
is  naturally  watohful  and  jealous  of  every  word  that  applies  to  him.*^ 
Always  distinct  and  soft  in  speech,  no  language  could  describe  the  extent 
of  his  distinctness  and  softness,  when  he  said  these  words,  or  came  to  any 
others  of  a  similar  import.  *'  But,  as  one  who  is  devoted  to  Mr.  Dombey 
in  his  different  way,  and  whose  life  is  passed  in  admiration  of  Mr.  Dom- 
bey's character,  may  I  say,  without  offence  to  your  tenderness  as  a  wife, 
that  Miss  Florence  has  udiappily  been  neglected — by  her  father.  May  I 
say  by  her  father?" 

Edith  repUed,  "  I  know  it." 
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"  Ton  know  it  1  **  said  Mr.  Carker,  with  a  great  appearaitoe  of  rtelief. 
*'  It  rempyes  a  monntaiji  from  my  breast.  May  I  hope  you  know  bow  the 
neglect  originated ;  in  what  an  amiable  phase  of  Mr.  Dombey's  pride — 
character^  I  mean  ?  " 

«  You  may  pass  that  by,  Sir/'  she  returned,  "  and  oome  the  sooner  to 
the  end  of  what  you  have  to  say." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  sensible.  Madam,"  replied  Carker, — *'  trust  me,  I  am 
deeply  sensible,  that  Mr.  Dombey  can  require  no  justification  in  apythmg 
to  you.  But,  kindly  judge  of  my  breast  by  your  own,  and  you  will  for- 
give my  interest  in  him,  if,  in  its  excess,  it  goes  at  all  astray." 

What  a  stab  to  her  proud  heart,  to  sit  there,  face  to  face  with  him,  and 
baye  him  tendering  her  false  oath  at  the  altar  again  and  again  for  her 
acceptance,  and  pressing  it  upon  her,  like  the  dregs  of  a  sickening  cap 
she  could  not  own  her  loathmg  of,  or  turn  away  from  I  How  sheune, 
remorse,  and  passion  raged  withm  her,  when,  upright  and  migestic  in.  her 
beauty  before  him,  she  knew  that  in  her  spirit  she  was  down  at  his  feet  I 

**  Miss  Florence,"  said  Carker,  "  left  to  the  care — ^if  one  may  call 
it.  care — of  servants  and  mercenary  people,  in  every  way  her  inferiors, 
necessarily  wanted  some  guide  and  compass  in  her  younger  days,,  and, 
naturally,  for  want  of  them,  has  been  indiscreet,  and  has  m  some  degree , 
forgotten  her  station.  There  was  some  foUy  about  one  Walter,  a  common 
lad,  who  is  fortunately  dead  now :  and  some  very  undesirable  association,  I . 
regret  to  say,  with  certain  coasting  sailors,  of  anything  but  good  repute, 
and  a  runaway  old  bankrupt." 

"  I  have  heard  the  circumstances.  Sir,"  said  Edith,  flashing  her  dis- 
dainful ghmce  upon  him, "  and  I  know  that  you  pervert  them.  Tou  may 
not  know  it.     I  hope  so." 

**  Pardon  me,"  said  Mr.  Carker.  **  I  believe  that  nobody  knows  them  so 
well  as  I.  Tour  generous  and  ardent  nature.  Madam — ^the  same  nature 
which  is  so  nobly  imperative  in  vindication  of  your  beloved  and  honoured 
husband,  and  which  has  blessed  him  as  even  his  merits  deserve — ^I  must 
respect,  defer  to,  bow  before.  But,  as  regards  the  circumstances,  which  is 
inaeed  the  business  I  presumed  to  solicit  your  attention  to,  I  can  have  no 
doubt,  since,  in  the  execution  of  my  trust  as  Mr.  Dombey's  confidential 
— I  presume  to  say — ^friend,  I  have  fiilly  ascertained  them.  In  my  execu- 
tion of  that  trust ;  in  my  deep  concern,  which  you  can  so  well  understand, 
for  everything  relating  to  him,  intensified,  if  you  wiU  (for  I  fear  I  labour 
under  your  displeasure),  by  the  lower  motive  of  desire  to  prove  my  dili- 
gence, and  make  myself  the  more  acceptable ;  I  have  long  pursued  these 
circumstances  by  myself  and  trustworthy  instruments,  and  have  innu- 
merable and  most  minute  proofs." 

She  raised  her  eyes  no  higher  than  his  mouth,  but  she  saw  the  means 
of  mischief  vaunted  in  every  tooth  it  contained. 

"  Pardon  me.  Madam,"  he  continued,  "  if,  in  my  perplexity,  I  presume 
to  take  counsel  with  you,  and  to  consult  your  pleasure.  I  think  I  have 
observed  that  you  are  greatly  interested  in  Miss  Florence  ?  " 

What  was  there  in  her  he  had  not  observed,  and  did  not  know  ? 
Humbled  and  yet  maddened  by  the  thought,  in  every  new  presentment  of 
it,  however  faint,  she  pressed  her  teeth  upon  her  quivering  lip  to  force 
composure  on  it,  and  distantly  inclined  her  head  in  reply. 

"Tins  interest.  Madam — so  touching  an  evidence  of  everything  asso- 
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(Hated  with  Mr.  Dombcy  being  dear  to  you — induces  me  to  pause,  before 
I  make  him  acquaiuted  wilii  these  oircamfltanees,  wfaidi,  as  yet,  be  doe&' 
not  know.     It  so  far  shakes  me,  if  I  may  taiAt  the  oonfeMion,  in  my 
allegiance,  that  on  the  intimation  of  the  least  desire  to  that  effect  from 
yfeu,l  woiild  sTipfpress  them/' 

Edith  raised  her  head  quickly,  and  starting  back,  bent  her  dark  giance 
ujpon  him.  He  met  it  with  his  blandest  and  most  deferential  ssnle,  and 
went  on. 

-  '*«  You  say  that  as  I  describe  them,  they  are  perverted.  I  fear  not — ^I 
fear  not :  biit  let  us  assume  that  they  are.  The  uneasiness  I  have  for 
sennetone  fdt  on  the  subject,  arises  in  this :  that  the  mere  drcumstance  of 
slieh  association,  often  repeated,  on  the  part  of  Miss  Florence,  howe^rer 
iimOcMtly  and  confidingly,  would  be  conclusive  with  Mr.  Donbey, 
already  predisposed  against  her,  and  would  lead  him  to  take  some  «tep 
(I  know  he  has  occasionally  contemplated  it)  of  separation  and  alienation 
of  her  from  his  home.  Madam,  bear  with  me,  and  remember  my  int<Nr- 
coime  with  Mr.  Dombey,  and  my  knowledge  of  Mm,  and  my  reverence 
for  him,  almost  from  childhood,  when  I  say  that  if  he  has  a  fault,  it  is  a 
lofty  stubbornness,  rooted  in  that  noble  pride  and  sense  of  power  which 
belong  to  him,  and  which  we  must  all  defer  to  ;  which  is  not  assailable  Hke 
the  obstinacy  of  other  characters ;  and  which  grows  upon  itself  from  day 
to  day,  and  year  to  year.** 

<'She  bent  her  glance  upon  him  still ;  but,  look  as  steadfast  as  she  would, 
her  haughty  nostrils  dilated,  and  her  breath  eame  somewhat  dewier,  and 
her  lip  would  slightly  curl,  as  he  described  that  in  his  patron  to  which 
they  must  all  bow  down.  He  saw  it ;  and  thougli  his  expression  did  not 
change,  she  knew  he  saw  it. 

'  ••  Even  so  slight  an  incident  as  last  night's,"  he  said,  "  if  I  might  refer 
to  it  once  more,  would  serve  to  illustrate  my  meaning,  better  than  a  greater 
one.  Dombey  and  Son  know  neither  time,  nor  place,  nor  season,  but 
bear  them  all  down.  But  I  rejoice  in  its  occurrence,  for  it  has  opaied  the- 
way  for  me  to  approach  Mrs.  Dombey  with  this  subject  to-day,  even  if  it 
has  entailed  upon  me  the  penalty  bf  her  temporary  displeasure.  Madam , 
in  the  midst  of  my  uneasiness  and  apprehension  on  this  subject,  I  wa» 
summoned  by  Mr.  Dombey  to  Leamington.  There  I  saw  you.  There  I 
could  not  help  knowing  what  relation  you  would  shortly  occupy  towards 
lum — ^to  his  enduring  happiness  and  yours.  There  I  resolved  to  await 
the  time  of  your  establishment  at  home  here,  and  to  do  as  I  have  now  done. 
Phave,  at  heart,  no  fear  that  I  shall  be  wanting  in  my  duty  to  Mr.  Dombey, 
if  I  bury  what  I  know  in  your  breast ;  for  where  there  is  but  one  heart  and 
mind  between  two  persons — ^as  in  such  a  marriage — one  almost  represents 
the  other.  I  can  acquit  my  conscience  therefore,  almost  equally,  by  con- 
fidence, on  such  a  theme,  in  you  or  him.  For  the  reasons  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  would  select  you.  May  I  aspire  to  the  distinction  of  b^eving 
that  my  confidence  is  accepted,  and  that  I  am  relieved  from  my 
responsibility  ?  *' 

He  long  remembered  the  look  she  gave  him — who  could  see  it, 
and  forget  it  ? — ^and  the  stniggle  that  ensued  withdn  her.  At  last, 
she  said : 

"  I  accept  it.  Sir.  Ton  will  please  to  consider  this  matter  at  an  end, 
and  that  it  goes  no  farther." 
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He  bowed low«  and  roee.  Sfae  rose  too,  aoidhe  took.lBairQ.vitk  all 
humility.  But  Withers,  meeting  :hiia  on  the  stairs,  stood  anaxed  at  the. 
beauty  of  his  teeth,  and  at  liis  brilliant  smile ;  and. as  he  rode  awi^  u|»on  his 
whibe^egged  horse,  the  people  took  him  for  a  dendet,  such  was^tfae  dazaling 
show  he  made.  The  people  took  ier,  when  she  rode  out  in -her  cMnria^  pre- 
sently, for  a  great  lady,  as  happy  as  she  was  rich  and  fine.  But  they  had 
not  se^  her,  just  before,  in  her  own  room  with  no  one  by ;  and  they  had 
not  heprd  -her  utterance  of  the  thsee  words,  *'  Oh  Floroiee,  Florence !  " 

Mrs.1  Skewton,  reposing  om  her  sofa,  .and  si][^ing  her  chocolate,  had 
heard  nothing  bat  the  low  word  business,  for  which  she  had  a  mortal 
aFersioD)  insomuch  that  she  had  lomg  banished  it  from  her  vocabulary,  and 
had  gone  nigh,  in  a  charming  manner  and  with  an  immense  amount  of 
hewt,  to  say  nothing  of  soul,  to  ruin  divers  milliners  and  others  in  con- 
sequence. Therefore  Mrs.  Skewton  asked  no  questions,  and  showed  no 
curiosity.  Indeed,  the  peach- velvet  bonnet  gave  her  sufficient  occupation 
out  of  doors ;  for  being  perched  on  the  back  of  her  head,  and  the  day 
being  rather  windy,  it  was  frantic  to  escape  from  Mrs.  Skewton's  company, 
and  would  be  coaxed  into  no  sort  of  compromise.  When  the  carriage  was 
closed,  and  the  wind  shut  out,  the  palsy  played  among  the  artificial  roses 
again  like  am  alms-house-full  of  supehmnuated  zephyrs ;  and  altogether 
Mrs.  Bkewtcm  had  enough  to  do^  and  got  on  but  indifierently. 

She  got  on  no  better  towards  night ;  for  when  Mrs.  Dombey,  in  her 
dresni^-room,  had  been  dressed  and  waiting  for  her  half  an  hour,  and 
Mr.  Dombey,  in  the  drawing-room,  had  paraded  himself  into  a  state  of 
solemn  firetfulness  (they  were  all  three  going  out  to  dinn^).  Flowers  the 
Maid  appoured  with  a  pale  face  to  Mrs.  Dombey,  saying : 

"  If  you  please.  Ma'am,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  can't  do  nothing  with 
Missis  1 " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Edith. 
Well,  Ma'am,"  replied  the  frightened  maid,  "  I  hardly  know.    She's 
ig  faces  1 " 

Edith  hurried  with  her  to  her  mother's  room.  Cleopatra  was  arrayed 
in  full  dress,  with  the  diamonds,  short-sleeves,  rouge,  curls,  teeth,  and 
other  Juvenility  all  complete  ;  but  Paralysis  was  not  to  be  deceived,  had 
known  her  for  the  object  of  its  errand,  and  had  struck  her  at  her  glass, 
where  she  lay  like  a  horrible  doll  that  had  tumbled  down. 

They  took  her  to  pieces  in  very  shame,  and  put  the  little  of  her  that  was 
real  on  a  bed.  Doctors  were  sent  for,  and  soon  came.  Pow^ul  reme- 
dies were  resorted  to  ;  opinions  given  that  she  would  rally  from  this  shock, 
bait  would  not  survive  another ;  and  there  she  lay  speechless,  and  staring 
at  the  ceiling,  for  days :  sometimes  making  inarticulate  sounds  in  answer 
to  audi  questions  as  did  she  know  who  were  present,  and  the  like :  some- 
^umes  giving  no  reply  either  by  sign  or  gesture,  or  in  her  unwinking  eyes. 

At  length  she  began  to  recover  consciousness,  and  in  some  degree  the 
power  of  motion,  though  not  yet  of  speech.  One  day  the  use  of  her  right 
Imnd  returned ;  and  showing  it  to  her  maid  who  was  in  attendance  on  her, 
and  appearing  very  uneasy  in  her  mind,  she  made  signs  for  a  pencil  and 
some  paper.  This  the  maid  immediately  provided,  thujdng  she  was  going 
to  make  a  wiU,  or  write  some  last  request;  and  Mrs.  Dombey  being  from 
home,  the  maid  awaited  the  result  with  solemn  feelings. 

Jkfter  mu(^  painfiil  ^oawling  and  erasing,  and  putting  in  of  wrong 
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characters,  wkich  seemed  to  tumble  out  of  the  pencil  of  their  own  accord, 
the  old  woman  produced  this  document : 
*  "  Eose-coloured  curtains.'' 

The  maid  being  perfectly  transfixed,  and  with  tolerable  reason,  Cleopatra 
amended  the  manuscript  by  adding  two  words  more,  when  it  stood  thus : 

"  Bose-coloured  curtains  for  doctors." 

The  maid  now  perceived  remotely  that  she  wished  these  articles  to  be 
provided  for  the  better  presentation  of  her  complexion  to  the  faculty ;  and 
as  those  in  the  house  who  knew  her  best,  had  no  doubt  of  the  oorreetness 
of  this  opinion,  which  she  was  soon  able  to  establish  for  herself,  the  rose- 
coloured  curtains  were  added  to  her  bed,  and  she  mended  with  increased 
rapidity  from  that  hour.  She  was  soon  able  to  sit  up,  in  curls  and  a  laced 
cap  and  night-gown,  and  to  have  a  little  artificial  bloom  dropped  into  the 
hollow  caverns  of  her  cheeks. 

It  was  a  tremendous  sight  to  see  this  old  woman  in  her  finery  leering 
and  mincing  at  Death,  and  playing  off  her  youthful  tricks  upon  him  as  If 
he  had  been  the  Migor ;  but  an  alteration  in  her  mind  that  ensued  on  the 
paralytic  stroke  was  fraught  with  as  much  matter  for  reflection,  and  was 
quite  as  ghastly. 

Whether  the  weakening  of  her  intellect  made  her  more  cunning  and 
false  than  before,  or  whether  it  confused  her  between  what  she  had  assumed 
to  be  and  what  she  really  had  been,  or  whether  it  had  awakened  any  glim- 
mering of  remorse,  which  could  neither  stru^le  into  light  nor  get  back 
into  total  darkness,  or  whether,  in  the  jumble  of  her  faculties,  a  combina- 
tion of  these  effects  had  been  shaken  up,  which  is  perhaps  the  more  likely 
supposition,  the  result  was  this : — That  she  became  hugely  exacting  in 
respect  of  Edith's  affection  and  gratitude  and  attention  to  her ;  highly 
laudatory  of  herself  as  a  most  inestimable  parent;  and  very  jealous  of 
having  any  rival  in  Edith's  regard.  Further,  in  place  of  remembering  that 
compact  made  between  them  for  an  avoidance  of  the  subject,  she  con- 
stantly alluded  to  her  daughter's  marriage  as  a  proof  of  her  being  an 
incomparable  mother ;  and  all  this,  with  the  weakness  and  peevishness  of 
such  a  state,  always  serving  for  a  sarcastic  commentary  on  her  levity  and 
youthfulness. 

"  Where  is  Mrs.  Dombey  ?  "  she  would  say  to  her  maid. 

"  Grone  out.  Ma'am." 

"  Gone  out !  Does  she  go  out  to  shun  her  mama.  Flowers  ?  " 

"  La  bless  you,  no  Ma'am.  Mrs.  Dombey  has  only  gone  out  for  a  ride 
with  Miss  Florence." 

" Miss  Florence.  Who's  Miss  Florence?  Don't  tell  me  about  Miss 
Florence.    What 's  Miss  Florence  to  her,  compared  to  me  ?  " 

The  apposite  display  of  the  diamonds,  or  the  peach-velvet  bonnet  (she 
sat  in  the  bonnet  to  receive  visitors,  weeks  before  sbe  could  stir  out  of 
doors),  or  the  dressing  of  her  up  in  some  gaud  or  other,  usually  stopped 
the  tears  that  began  to  flow  hereabouts ;  and  she  would  remain  in  a  com- 
placent state  untU  Edith  came  to  see  her ;  when,  at  a  glance  of  the  proud 
face,  she  would  relapse  again. 

*^  Well  I  am  sure,  Edith  I  "  she  would  cry,  shaking  her  head. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  mother  ?  " 

^'Matter!  I  really  don't  know  what  is  the  matter.  The  world  is 
coming  to  such  an  artificial  and  ungrateful  state,  that  I  begin  to  think 
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there '«  no  Heart — or  anything  of  that  sort — left  in  it,  positively.  Withers 
is  more  a  child  to  me  than  you  are.  He  attends  to  me  much  more  than 
my  own  daughter.  I  almost  wish  I  didn't  look  so  young — and  all  that 
kind  of  thing — and  then  perhaps  I  should  be  more  considered." 

"  What  would  you  have,  mother  P  " 

"  Oh,  a  great  deal,  Edith,"  impatiently. 

*'  Is  there  anything  you  want  that  you  hare  not  ?  It  is  your  own  fault 
if  there  be." 

"  My  own  fault ! "  beginning  to  whimper.  *'  The  parent  I  have  been 
to  you,  Edith :  making  you  a  companion  from  your  cradle !  And  when 
you  neglect  me,  and  have  no  more  natural  affection  for  me  than  if  I  was  a 
stranger — ^not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  affection  that  you  have  for  Florence 
— but  I  am  only  your  mother  and  should  corrupt  her  ia  bl  day ! — ^you 
reproach  me  with  its  being  my  own  fault." 

"  Mbthflr,  mother,  I  reproach  you  with  nothing.  Why  will  you  always 
dwdloRthisP" 

**  Isn't  it  natural  that  I  should  dwell  on  this,  when  I  am  all  affection 
and  sensitiTeness,  and  am  wounded  in  the  crueUest  way,  wheneyer  you  look 
at  me?" 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  wound  you,  mother.  Have  you  no  remembrance 
of  what  has  been  said  between  us  P    Let  the  Past  rest." 

"  Yes,  rest !  And  let  gratitude  to  me,  rest ;  and  let  affection  for  me, 
rest ;  and  let  me  rest  in  my  out-of-the-way-room,  with  no  society  and  no 
attention,  while  you  find  new  relations  to  make  much  of,  who  have  no 
earthly  claim  upon  you !  Good  gracious,  Edith,  do  you  know  what  an 
degant  establishment  you  are  at  the  head  of?  " 

"Yes.    Hush!" 

"  And  that  gentlemanly  creature,  Dombey  P  do  you  know  that  you  are 
married  to  him,  Edith,  and  that  you  have  a  settlement,  and  a  position, 
and  a  carriage,  and  I  don't  know  what  P  " 

"  Indeed,  I  know  it  mother ;  well." 

"  Aa  you  would  have  had  with  that  delightful  good  soul — ^what  did 
they  call  himP-r-Granger — ^if  he  hadn't  died.  And  who  have  you  to  thank 
fer  all  this,  Edith?" 

**  You,  mother ;  you." 

"  Then  put  your  arms  round  my  neck,  and  kiss  me ;  and  show  me, 
Sdith,  that  you  know  there  never  was  a  better  mama  than  I  have  been  to 
you.  And  don't  let  me  become  a  perfect  fright  with  teazing  and  wearing 
myself  at  your  ingratitude,  or  when  I  'm  out  again  in  society  no  soul  will 
know  me,  not  even  that  hateful  animal,  the  Msjor." 

But,  sometimes,  when  Edith  went  nearer  to  her,  and  bending  down 
her  stately  head,  put  her  cold  cheek  to  hers,  the  mother  would  draw  back 
as  if  she  were  afraid  of  her,  and  would  fall  into  a  fit  of  trembling,  and  cry 
oat  that  there  was  a  wandering  in  her  wits.  And  sometimes  she  would 
entreat  her,  with  humility,  to  sit  down  on  the  chair  beside  her  bed,  and 
would  look  at  her  (as  she  sat  there  brooding)  with  a  face  that  even  the 
rose-coloured  curtains  could  not  make  otherwise  than  scared  and  wild. 

The  rose-ooloured  curtains  blushed,  in  course  of  time,  on  Cleopatra's 
bodily  recovery,  and  on  her  dress — ^more  juvenile  than  ever,  to  repair  the 
ravages  of  illness — and  on  the  rouge,  and  on  the  teeth,  and  on  the  curls, 
and  on  the  diamonds,  and  the  short  sleeves,  and  the  whole  wardrobe  of 
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the  doU  that  had  tumbled  down  bdfare  ihe  minor.  They  Uuehed  toc^ 
now  and  then,  upon  an  indistinctness  in  her  speech,  which  ahe  turned  eS 
with  a  giiiish  giggle,  and  on  an  ocoasional  ita&ag  in  her  mflmory,  that  had 
no  rule  in  it,  but  came^md  went  fontaatiDalty ;  as  if  i&  mockery  of  iMr. 
fantastic  self. 

But  they  never  blushed  upon  a  change  in  the  new  manner  <tf -her  thonght 
and  speech  towards  her  daughter.  And  though  that  daughter  often 
came  within  their  influence,  they  never  blushed  upon  her  loveliness  ixradi* 
ated  by  a  smile,  or  softened  by  the  light  of  filial  love,  in  its  stern  beauty. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

•    0 

MISS  TOX  IMPROVES  AN  OLD  ACaUAINTANCE. 

The  forlorn  Miss  Tox,  abandoned  by  her  firiend  Louisa  Chick,  and 
bereft  of  Mr.  Dombey's  countenance — ^for  no  delicate  pair  of  wedding 
cards,  united  by  a  silver  thread,  graced  the  chimney-glasa  in  Princess's 
Place,  or  the  harpsichord,  or  any  of  those  little  posts  of  display  whic^ 
Lncretia  reserved  for  holiday  occupation^-'beoame  depressed  in  her  spirits, 
and  suffered  much  from  meiandu>ly.  For  a  time  the  Bird  Walia  ^fas 
unheard  in  Princess's  Plaoe,  the  plants  were  ne^cted,  and  dust  collected  on 
the  miniature  of  Miss  Tox's  ancestor  with  the  powdered  head  and  pigtaiL 

Miss  Tox,  however,  was  not  of  an  age  or  of  a  disposition  long  to 
abandon  herself  to  unavailing  regrets.  Only  two  notes  of  the  harpsichord 
were  dumb  from  disuse  when  the  Bird  Waltz  again  warbled  and  trilled  in 
the  crooked  drawing-room ;  only  one  slip  of  geranium  fell  a  victim -to 
imperfect  nursing,  before  she  wa3  gardening  at  her  green  baskets  agaio^. 
regularly  every  morning;  the  powdered^headed  anoestor  had  not  been 
imder  a  doud  for  more  than  six  weeks,  when  Miss  Tox  breathed  on  his 
benignant  visage,  and  polished  .him  up  with  a  piece  of  wash-leather. 

Still,  IMiss  Tox  was  lonely,  and  at  a  loss.  Her  attachments,  however 
ludicrously  shewn,  were  real  and  strong ;  and  she  was,  as  she  expressed-it, 
"  deeply  hurt  by  the  unmerited  contumely  she  had  met  with  from  Louisar." 
But  there  was  no  such  thing  as  anger  in  Miss  Tox's  composition.  If  she^had 
ambled  on,  through  life,  in  her  soft-spoken  way,  without  any  opinions, 
she  had,  at  least,  got  so  far  without  any  harsh  passions.  The  mere  «ight 
of  Louisa  Chick  in  the  street  one  day,  at  a  considerable  distance,  so  over- 
powered her  milky  nature,  that  she  was  fain  to  seek  immediate  refuge  in.  a 
pastry-cook's,  and  there,  in  a  musty  Httle  back  room  usually  devoted  io 
the  consumption  of  soups,  and  pervaded  by  an  ox-tail  atmosphere,  relieve 
her  feelings  by  weeping  plentifully. 

Against  Mr.  Dombey  Miss  Tox  hardly  felt  that  she  had  any  reason  of  > 
complaint.  Her  sense  of  that  gentleman's  magnificenoe  was  such,  that 
once,  removed  from  him,  she  felt  as  if  her  distanee  always  had  been 
immeasurable,  and  as  if  he  had  greatly  condescended  in  toleniting  her 
at  all.  No  wifo  eould  be  too  handsome  or  too  statefy  for  him,  acoordlBg 
to  Miss  Tox's  sincere  opinion.  It  was  perfectly  natural  that  in  looking 
for  one,  he  should  look  high.     Miss  Tox  with  tears  laididown  this,  propo*- 
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sttion,  and  ffQ!y  «imitled  it,  twenty  timte  a- day.  She  never  recalled  the 
lofty  manner  in  which  Mr.  Dombey  had  made  her  subservient  to  his 
orarvenience  and  caprices,  and  had  graciously  permitted  her  to  be  one  of 
the  nnrses  of  his  little  son.  She  only  thought,  in  her  own  words,  "that' 
she  had  passed  a  great  many  happy  hours  in  that  house,  wlneh  she  must 
ever  remember  with  gratification,  and  that  she  could  never  cease  to  regard^ 
Mr.  Dombey  as  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  dignified  of  men." 

Gut  ofip,  however,  from  the  implacable  Louisa,  and  being  shy  of  the 
Major  (whom  she  viewed  with  some  distrust  now),  Miss  Tox  found  it  very 
iricsome  to  know  nothing  of  what  was  gomg  on  in  Mr.  Dombey's  esta- 
blishment. And  as  she  really  had  got  into  the  habit  of  considering 
Dombey  and  Son  as  the  pivot  on  which  the  world  in  general  turned,  she ' 
resolved,  rather  than  be  ignorant  of  intelligence  which  so  strongly  inter- 
ested her,  to  cultivate  her  old  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Kichards,  who  she  knew, 
since  her  last  memorable  appearance  before  Mr.  Dombey,  was  in  the  habit 
of  sometimes  holding  communication  with  his  servants.  Perhaps  Miss 
Tox,  in  seeking  out  the  Toodle  family,  had  the  tender  motive  hidden  in  her 
bteast  of  having  somebody  to  whom  she  could  talk  about  Mr.  Dombey,  no 
niotterliow  humble  that  somebody  might  be. 

At  idl  events,  towards  the  Toodle  habitation  Miss  Tox  directed  lier 
steps  one  evening,  what  time  Mr.  Toodle,  cindery  and  swart,  was 
refreshing  himsdtf  with  tea,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  Mr.  ToocQe  had 
only  three  stages  of  existence.  He  was  either  taking  refreshment  in  the 
bosom  just  mentioned,  or  he  was  tearing;  through  the  country  at  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  miles  an  hour,  or  he  was  sleeping  after  his  fatigues. 
He  was  always  in  a  whirlwind  or  a  calm,  and  a  peaceable  contented  easy- 
going man  Mr.  Toodle  was  in  either  state,  who  seemed  to  have  made 
over  all  his  own  inheritance  of  fuming  and  fretting  to  the  engines  with 
which 'he  was  connected,  which  panted,  and  gasped,  and  chafed,  and  wore 
themselves  out,  in  a  most  unsparing  manner,  while  Mr.  Toodle  led  a  mUd ' 
and  equable  life. 

"  PoUy,  my  gal,"  said  Mr.  Toodle,  with  a  young  Toodle  on  each  knee, 
and  "two  more  making  tea  for  him,  and  plenty  more  scattered  about — 
Mr.  Toodle  was  never  out  of  children,  but  always  kept  a  good  supply  on 
hand — ^"You  an't  seen  our  Biler  lately,  have  youP" 

**  No,"  replied  Polly,  **  but  he 's  almost  certain  to  look  in  to-night. 
It  'a  his  right  evening,  and  he 's  very  regular." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Toodle,  relishing  his  meal  infinitely,  "  as  oin* 
Met  is  a  doin'  now  about  as  well  as  a  boy  can  do,  eh,  Polly  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  he 's  a  doing  beautiful !  "  responded  PoUy. 

"  He  an't  got  to  be  at  all  secret-like — ^has  he  Polly  ?  "  inquired  Mr. 
Toodle. 

"  No !  "  said  Mrs.  Toodle,  plnmply. 

"I'm  glad  he  an^t  got  to  be  at  £dl  secret-Eke,  Polly,"  observed  Mr. 
Toodle  in  his  slow  and  measured  way,  and  shovelling  in  his  bread  and 
butter  with  a  clasp-knife,  as  if  he  were  stoking  hiinself,  "  because  that 
donH  look  wefl ;  do  it,  PoDy  ?  '^ 

•*  Why,  df  course  It  don't,  fistlier.    How  can  you  ask  \  ** 

*•  Ton  see,  my  boys  and  gals,"  said  Mr.  Toodle,  looking  round  upon  his 
fiflaMfayi  «*  wo««rver  you  're  np  to  in  a  honest  way,  it 's  my  opinion  as  you 
can't  do  better  than  be  open.     If  you  find  yourselves  in  cuttings  or  in 
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tunnels,  don't  you  play  no  secret  games.    Keep  your  whistles  going,  and 
let  *s  know  wliere  you  are." 

The  rising  Toodles  set  up  a  shrill  murmur,  expressiye  of  their  resolution 
to  profit  by  the  paternal  advice. 

"  But  what  makes  you  say  this  along  of  Bob,  father  ?  "  asked  his  wife, 
anxiously. 

"  Polly,  old  'ooman,"  said  Mr.  Toodle,  "  I  don't  know  as  I  said  it 
partickler  along  o'  Bob,  I  'm  sure.  I  starts  light  with  Bob  only ;  I 
comes  to  a  branch ;  I  takes  on  what  I  finds  there ;  and  a  whole  train  of 
ideas  gets  coupled  on  to  him,  afore  I  knows  where  I  am,  or  where  they 
comes  from.  What  a  Junction  a  man's  thoughts  is,"  said  Mr.  T6odle» 
"  to-be-sure ! " 

This  profound  reflection  Mr.  Toodle  washed  down  with  a  pint  mug  of 
tea,  and  proceeded  to  solidify  with  a  great  weight  of  bread  and  butter ; 
charging  his  young  daughters,  meanwhile,  to  keep  plenty  of  hot  water  in 
the  pot,  as  he  was  uncommon  dry,  and  should  take  the  indefinite  quanti^ 
of  '*  a  sight  of  mugs,"  before  his  thirst  was  appeased. 

In  satisfying  himself,  however,  Mr.  Toodle  was  not  regardless  of  the 
younger  brandies  about  him,  who,  although  they  had  made  their  own 
evening  repast,  were  on  the  look-out  for  irregular  morsels,  as  possessing 
a  relish.  These  he  distributed  now  and  then  to  the  expectant  circle,  by 
holding  out  great  wedges  of  bread  and  butter,  to  be  bitten  at  by  the 
family  in  lawful  succession,  and  by  serving  out  small  doses  of  tea  in  like 
manner  with  a  spoon ;  which  snacks  had  such  a  relish  in  the  mouths  of 
these  young  Toodles,  that,  after  partaking  of  the  same,  they  performed 
private  dances  of  ecstasy  among  themselves,  and  stood  on  one  leg  a-piece, 
and  hopped,  and  indulged  in  other  saltatory  tokens  of  gladness.  These 
Tents  for  their  excitement  found,  they  gradually  closed  about  Mr.  Toodle 
again,  and  eyed  him  hard  as  he  got  through  more  bread  and  butter  and 
tea ;  affecting,  however,  to  have  no  further  expectations  of  their  own  in 
reference  to  those  viands,  but  to  be  conversing  on  foreign  subjeeis,  and 
whispering  confidentially. 

Mr.  Toodle,  in  the  midst  of  this  family  group,  and  setting  an  a#ful 
example  to  his  children  in  the  way  of  appetite,  was  conveying  the  two 
young  Toodles  on  Ids  knees  to  Birmingluun  by  special  engine,  and  was 
contemplating  the  rest  over  a  barrier  of  bread  and  butter,  when  Bob  the 
Grinder,  in  his  sou'wester  hat  and  mourning  slops,  presented  himself,  and 
was  received  with  a  general  rush  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

"  Well,  mother  I "  said  Bob,  dutifully  kissing  her ;  "  how  are  you 
mother?" 

"  There's  my  boy !"  cried  Polly,  giving  him  a  hug,  and  a  pat  on  the 
back.    "  Secret  I  Bless  you  father,  not  he  I  " 

This  was  intended  for  Mr.  Toodle's  private  edification,  but  Bob  the 
Grinder,  whose  withers  were  not  unwrung,  caught  the  words  as  they  were 
spoken. 

''What!  father's  been  a  saying  something  more  again  me,  has  he?" 
cried  the  injured  innocent.  "  Oh,  what  a  hard  thing  it  is  that  when  a  cove , 
has  once  gone  a  little  wrong,  a  cove's  own  father  should  be  always  a 
throwing  it  in  his  face  behind  his  back  !  It's  enough,"  cried  Bob,  resorting 
to  his  coat-cuff  in  anguish  of  spirit,  "  to  make  a  cove  go  and  do  some- 
thing, out  of  spite!" 
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"  My  poor  boy  I  "  cried  Polly,  "  father  didn't  mean  anything." 

"  If  father  didn't  mean  anything,"  blubbered  the  injured  Grinder,  "  why 
did  he  go  and  say  anything,  mother  ?  Nobody  thinks  half  so  bad  of  me  as 
my  own  father  does.  What  a  unnatural  thing  I  I  wish  somebody  'd  take 
and  chop  my  head  off.  Father  wouldn't  mind  doing  it,  I  believe,  and  I'd 
much  rather  he  did  that  than  t'  other." 

At  these  desperate  words  all  the  young  Toodles  shrieked ;  a  pathetic 
effect,  which  the  Grinder  improved  by  ironically  adjuring  them  not  to  cry 
for  him,  for  they  ought  to  hate  him,  they  ought,  if  they  was  good  boys  and 
girls ;  and  this  so  touched  the  youngest  Toodle  but  one,  who  was  easily 
moved,  that  it  touched  him  not  only  in  his  spirit  but  in  his  wind  too ; 
making  him  so  puiple  that  Mr.  Toodle  in  consternation  carried  him  out  to 
the  water-butt,  and  would  have  put  him  under  the  tap,-  but  for  his  being 
recovered  by  the  sight  of  that  instrument. 

Matters  having  reached  this  point,  Mr.  Toodle  explained,  and  the  vir- 
tuous feelings  of  his  son  being  thereby  calmed,  they  shook  hands,  and 
harmony  reigned  again. 

"  Will  you  do  as  I  do,  Biler,  my  boy  P"  inquired  his  father,  returning  to 
his  tea  with  new  strength. 

"  No,  thank'ee,  father.    Master  and  I  had  tea  together." 

"  And  how  is  master,  Rob  ?  "  said  PoUy. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  mother ;  not  much  to  boast  on.  There  ain't 
no  bis'ness  done,  you  see.  He  don't  know  anything  about  it — the 
Cap'en  don't.  There  was  a  man  come  into  the  shop  this  very  day, 
and  says  'I  want  a  so-and-so,'  He  says — some  hard  name  or  another. 
'  A  which  ?'  says  the  Cap'en.  '  A  so-and-so,'  says  the  man.  Brother,' 
says  the  Cap'en,  *will  you  take  a  observation  round  the  shop  P'  *  Well,' 
says  the  man,  'I've  done  it.'  *Do  you  see  wot  you  wantP'  says  the 
Cap'en.  '  No,  I  don't,'  says  the  man.  *  Do  you  know  it  wen  you  do  see 
it  P '  says  the  Cap'en.  *  No  I  don't,*  says  the  man,  '  Why,  then  I  tell 
you  wot,  my  lad,'  says  the  Cap'en, '  you'd  better  go  back  and  ask  wot  it 's 
like,  outside,  for  no  more  don't  I ! '  " 

"  That  an't  the  way  to  make  money  though,  is  it  P  "  said  PoUy. 

'*  Money,  mother  I  He  '11  never  make  money.  He  has  such  ways  as  I 
never  see.  He  an't  a  bad  master  though,  I  '11  say  that  for  him.  But  that 
an't  much  to  me,  for  I  don't  think  I  shall  stop  with  him  long." 

"  Not  stop  in  your  place,  Bob  1 "  cried  his  mother  j  while  Mr.  Toodle 
opened  his  eyes. 

"  Not  in  that  place  p'raps,"  returned  the  Grinder,  with  a  wink.  "  I 
shoiQdn't  wonder — ^friends  at  court  you  know —  but  never  y<m  mind, 
mother,  just  now ;  I  'm  all  right,  that 's  all." 

The  indisputable  proof  afforded  in  these  hints,  and  in  the  Grinder's 
mysterious  manner,  of  his  not  being  subject  to  that  failing  which  Mr. 
Toodle  had,  by  implication,  attributed  to  him,  might  have  led  to  a  renewal 
of  his  wrongs,  and  of  the  sensation  in  the  family,  but  for  the  opportune 
arrival  of  another  visitor,  who,  to  Polly's  great  surprise,  appeared  at  the 
door,  smiling  patronage  and  friendship  on  all  there. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Eichards  ?  said  Miss  Tox.  "  I  have  come  to 
see  you.     May  I  come  in  P  " 

The  cheery  face  of  Mrs.  Bichards  shone  with  a  hospitable  reply,  and 
Miss  Tox,  accepting  the  proffered  chair,  and  gracefully  recognising  Mr. 
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Toodle  on.  her  way  to  it,  untied  her  bonnet  atringa,  and  ^d*  ikaib  ia  the 
first  plaoe  she  must  beg  the  dear  cbiidreay  one  and  alt,  *U>  cone  and 
]ds8  her. 

The  ill-staired  youngest  Toodle  but  one,  who  would  appear,  firon  the 
frequency  of  his  domestic  troubles,  to  have  been  bom  uiaider  aa  ualiio^ 
planet,  was  prevented  from  performing  his  part  in  this  general  ialntatioii 
by  having  fixed  the  sou'wester  hat  (with  which  he  had  been  previously 
tnfiing)  deep  on  his  head,  hind  side  before,  and  bemg  uuable^  to  get  it  dS 
again ;  which  accident  presenting  to  his  terrified  imagumtioa  a  dimal 
picture  of  his  passing  the  rest  <^  his  days  ia.  darkBeaa^  and  in  hopeLeas 
sedusion  from  his  friends  and  family,  caused  him  to  stmgrgle  with  great 
violence,  and  to  utter  suffocated  cries.  Being  reieased,  hia  face  was  dja- 
covered  to  be  very  hot,  and  red,  and  damp ;  and  Miss  Tox  took  him  (m 
her  lap,  much  exhausted. 

"  You  have  almost  forgotten  me.  Sir,  I  dare  say,''  said  Miss  Tox  to 
Mr.  Toodle* 

)  *'  No,  Ma'am,  no,"  sdd  Toodle.  "  But  we  've  all  on  us  gOt  a  little  ddsr 
since  then." 

"  And  how  do  you  find  yourselif,  Sir  ?"  inquired  Miss  Tox,  bbmdly. ' 

"  Hearty,  Ma'am,  thank'ee,"  replied  Toodle.  "  How  do  pou  find  y^ur- 
self,  Ma'am.  Do  the  rheumaticks  keep  off  pretty  well,  Ma'am?  We  must 
all  expect  to  grow  into  'em,  as  we  gets  on."  ' 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Miss  Tox.  *'  I  have  not  felt  any  inconvenience  firom 
that  disorder  yet." 

"  You  're  weiy  fortunate.  Ma'am,"  returned  Mr.  Toodle.  "  Many 
X)eople  at  your  time  of  life.  Ma'am,  is  martyrs  to  it.  There  was  n^ 
mother — ■ — "  But  catching  his  wife's  eye  here,  Mr.  Toodle  judiciously 
buried  the  rest  in  another  mug  of  tea.    " 

"You  never  mean  to  say,  Mrs.  BichBrds,"  cried  Miss  Tox,  looking  at 
Bob,  "  that  that  is  your— ^' 

"  Eldest,  l^la'am,"  said  Polly.  "Yes,  indeed  it  is.  That's  the  little 
fellow,  Ma'am,  that  was  the  innocent  cause  of  so  much." 

"  This  here.  Ma'am,"  said  Toodle,  "  is  him  with  the  short  leg» — and 
they  was,"  said  Mr.  Toodle,  with  a  touch  of  poetry  in  his  tone,  "  unusual 
short  for  leathers — as  Mr.  Dombey  made  a  Grinder  on." 

The  recollection  almost  overpowered  Miss  Tox.  The  subject  of  it  had 
a  peculiar  interest  for  her  directly.  She  asked  him  to  shake  hands,  and 
congratulated  his  mother  on  his  frank,  ingenuous  face.  Bob,  overhearing 
her,  called  up  a  look,  to  justify  the  eulogium,  but  it  was  hardly  the 
right  look. 

"  And  now,  Mrs.  Bichards,"  said  Miss  Tool, — **  and  you  toe.  Sir," 
addressing  Toodle — "  I  '11  tell  you,  plainly  and  truly,  what  I  have  come  here 
for.  You  may  be  aware,  'bin.  Bichards — and,  possibly,  you  may  be 
aware  too,  Sir — that  a  little  distance  has  interposed  itself  between  me  and 
some  of  my  friends,  and  that  where  I  used  to  visit  a  good  deal,  I  do  not 
visit  now." 

Polly,  who,  with  a  woman's  tact,  understood  this  at  once,  expressed 
as  much  in  a  little  k>ok.  Mr.  Toodle,  who  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of 
what  Miss  Tox  was  talking  about,  expressed  that  also,  in  a  stare. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Miss  Tox,  "how  our  little  coolness  has  arisen  is  of 
no  moment^  and  does  not  require  to  be  discussed.    It  is  suffident  for  me 
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to  aay,  tkai  I  hare  the  greatest  possible  respect  foK,  aad  fntsrest  in, 
Wt,  Dombey ;  *'  Miss  Tox^s  voice  Mt^red ;  "  and  eveiythisg  that  selates 
to  him." 

Mr.  Toodle,  enlightened^  shook  hia  head,  and  said  he  had  heerd  it  said, 
and,  for  his  own  part,  he  did  thinks  as  Mr.  Dombey  was  a  difficult 
xSnoject. 

*'  Pray  don't  say  so.  Sir,  if  you  please,"  returned  Miss  Tox.  "  Let  me 
entreat  you  not  to  say  so,  Sir,  either  now,  or  at  any  futore  time.  Such 
obserrationB  cannot  but  be  very  painful  to  me,  and  to  a  gentleman,  whose 
sand  is  constituted  as,  I  am  quite  sure,  yours  is,  can  afford  no  permanent 
satisfaction." 

Mr.  Toodk»  who  had  not  entertained  the  least  doubt  of  offering  a  remark 
.that  .would  be  received  with  acqnieseence,  was  greatly  confounded. 

'*  All  that  I  wish  to  say,  ll^rs.  Eichards,"  resumed  Miss  Tox, — "  and 
I  addiess  myself  to  you  too,  Sir, — is  this.  That  any  inteUigenee  of  the 
prooeedinga  of  the  family,  of  the  welfare  of  the  family,  of  the  health  of 
the.fimiily,  that  reaches  you,  .will  be  always  most  acceptable  to  me.  That 
I  shall  be  always  very  glad  to  chat  with  Mrs.  Eichards  about  the  family, 
and  about  old  times.  And  as  Mrs.  Eichards  and  I  never  had  the  least 
difference  (tiiough  I  could  wish  now  that  we  had  been  better  acquainted, 
but  I  have  no  one  bat  myself  to  blame  for  that),  I  hope  she  will  not 
object  to  our  being  very  good  friends  now,  and  to  my  comiiig  backr 
wards  and  forwards  here,  when  I  like,  without  being  a  stranger.  Now, 
I  really  hope  Mrs.  Eichards,"  said  Miss  Tox,  earnestly,  "  that  you  will 
take  this,  as  I  mean  it,  like  a  good-humoured  creature^  as  you  always 
were." 

Polly  was  gratified,  and  showed  it,  Mr.  Toodle  didn't  know  whether 
he  was  gratified  or  not,  and  preserved  a  stolid  calmness. 

"  You  see,  Mrs.  Eichards,"  said  Miss  Tox — "  and  I  hope  you  see  too. 
Sir — there  are  many  little  ways  in  which  I  can  be  slightly  useful  to  you, 
if  Jim,  will. make  no  stranger  of  me ;  and  in  which  I  shaU  be  delighted  to 
be  so.  For  instance,  I  can  teach  your  children  something.  I  shall  bring 
a  few  little  books,  if  you  'U  allow  me,  and  some  work,  and  of  an  evening 
now  and  then,  they'll  learn — dear  me,  they  'U  learn  a  great  deal,  I  trust, 
and  be  a  credit  to  their  teacher." 

Mr.  Toodle,  who  had  a  great  respect  for  learning,  jerked  his  head 
approvingly  at  his  wife,  and  moistened  his  hands  with  dawning  satisfaction. 

*'  Then,  not  being  a  stranger,  I  shall  be  in  nobody's  way,"  said  Miss 
Tox,  '^  and  everythmg  will  go  on,  just  as  if  I  were  not  here.  Mrs. 
Eichards  will  do  her  mending,  or  her  ironing,  or  her  nursing,  what- 
ever it  is,  without  minding  me ;  and  you  'U  smoke  your  pipe,  too,  if  you  're 
80  disposed.  Sir,  won't  you  ?  " 

*<  Thank'ee  Mum,"  said  Mr.  Toodle.  "  Yes ;  I  'U  take  my  bit  of 
backer." 

"  Very  good  of  you  to  say  so,  Sir,"  rejoined  Miss  Tox, "  and  I  really 
do  assure  you  now,  unfeignedly,  that  it  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  me, 
and  that  whatever  good  I  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  do  the  children, 
you  will  more  than  pay  back  to  me,  if  you'll  enter  into  this  little 
bargain  comfortably,  and  easily,  and  good-naturedly,  without  another  word 
about  it." 

The  bargain  was  ratified  on  the  spot;  and  Miss  Tox  found  herself  so 
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much  at  home  already,  that  without  delaj  she  instituted  a  preliminaiy 
examination  of  the  children,  all  round — which  Mr.  Toodle  much  admired — 
and  booked  their  ages,  names,  and  acquirements,  on  a  piece  of  paper.  This 
ceremony,  and  a  Uttle  atteudant  gossip,  prolonged  the  time  until  after 
their  usual  hour  of  going  to  bed,  and  detained  Miss  Tox  at  the  Toodfe 
fireside  until  it  was  too  late  for  her  to  walk  home  alone.  The  gaUant 
Grinder,  howerer,  being  still  there,  politely  offered  to  attend  her  to  her 
own  door ;  and  as  it  was  something-  to  Miss  Tox  to  be  seen  home  by  a 
youth  whom  Mr.  Dombey  had  first  inducted  into  those  manly  garments 
which  are  rarely  mentioned  by  name,  she  very  readily  accepted  the  proposaL 

After  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Toodle  and  Polly,  and  kissing  fdl  the 
children,  Miss  Tox  left  the  house,  therefore,  with  unlimited  popularity,  and 
carrying  away  with  her  so  light  a  heart  that  it  might  have  given  Mrs. 
Chick  offence  if  that  good  lady  could  have  weighed  it. 

Bob  the  Grinder,  in  his  modesty,  would  have  walked  behind,  but  Miss 
Tox  desired  him  to  keep  beside  her,  for  oonyersational  purposes ;  and,  as 
she  afterwards  expressed  it  to  his  mother,  ''drew  him  out,"  upon  the 
road. 

He  drew  out  so  bright,  and  dear,  and  shining,  that  Miss  Tox  was 
charmed  with  him.  The  more  Miss  Tox  drew  him  out,  the  finer  he  osme 
— like  wire.  There  never  was  a  better  or  more  promising  youth — a  more 
affectionate,  steady,  prudent,  sober,  honest,  meek,  candid  young  man — 
than  Bob  d^ew  out,  that  night. 

''  I  am  quite  glad,"  said  Miss  Tox,  arrived  at  her  own  door,  "  to  know 
you.  I  hope  youj'll  consider  me  your  friend,  and  that  you'll  come  and  see 
me  as  often  as  you  like.    Do  you  keep  a  money-box  ? 

"  Yes  Ma'am,"  returned  Bob ;  "  I'm  saving  up,  against  I've  got  enough 
to  put  in  the  bank,  Ma'am." 

"  Very  laudable  indeed,"  said  Miss  Tox.  "  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  Put 
this  half-crown  into  it,  if  you  please." 

"  Oh  thank  you,  Ma'am,"  replied  Bob,  "  but  really  I  couldn't  think  of 
depriving  you.'* 

"  I  commend  your  independent  spirit,"  said  Miss  Tox,  "  but  it 's  no 
deprivation,  I  assure  you.  I  shall  be  offended  if  you  don't  take  it,  as  a 
mark  of  my  good  will.     Good  night,  Bobin." 

"  Good  night,  Ma'am,"  said  Bob,  "  and  thank  you  1 " 

Who  ran  sniggering  off  to  get  change,  and  tossed  it  away  with  a  pieman. 
But  they  never  taught  honour  at  the  Grinders'  School,  where  the  system 
that  prevailed  was  particularly  strong  in  the  engendering  of  hypocrisy. 
Insomuch,  that  many  of  the  Mends  and  masters  of  past  Grinders  said,  if 
this  were  what  came  of  education  for  the  common  people,  let  us  have  none. 
Some  more  rational  said,  let  us  have  a  better  one.  But  the  governing 
powers  of  the  Grinders'  Company  were  always  ready  for  them,  by  picking 
out  a  few  boys  who  had  turned  out  well  in  spite  of  the  system,  androundty 
asserting  that  they  could  have  only  turned  out  well  because  of  it.  Whi<m 
settled  the  business  of  those  objectors  out  of  hand,  and  established  the 
glory  of  the  Grinders*  Institution. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

FUBTHBB  ADVENTUEES    OP   CAPTAIN   EDWARD    CUTTLE,   MARINER. 

Time,  sure  of  foot  and  strong  of  will,  bad  so  pressed  onward,  that  the 
year  enjoined  by  tbe  old  Instrument-maker,  as  tbe  term  during  wbicb  bis 
friend  sbould  refrain  from  opening  tbe  sealed  packet  accompanying  tbe 
letter  be  bad  left  for  bim,  was  now  nearly  expired,  and  Captain  Cuttle 
began  to  look  at  it,  of  an  evening,  witb  feelings  of  mystery  and  uneasiness. 

Tbe  Captain,  in  bis  bonour,  would  as  soon  bave  tbougbt  of  opening  tbe 
parcel  one  bour  before  tbe  expiration  of  tbe  term,  as  be  would  bave 
tbougbt  of  opening  bimself,  to  study  bis  own  anatomy.  He  merely 
brougbt  it  out,  at  a  certain  stage  of  bis  first  evening  pipe,  laid  it  on  tbe 
table,  and  sat  gazing  at  tbe  outside  of  it,  tbrougb  tbe  smoke,  in  silent 
gravity,  for  two  or  tbree  bours  at  a  speU.  Sometimes,  wben  be  bad  con- 
templated it  tbus  for  a  pretty  long  wlule,  tbe  Captain  would  bitcb  bis 
cbair,  by  degrees,  fartber  and  fartber  off,  as  if  to  get  beyond  tbe  range  of 
its  fascination ;  but  if  tbis  were  bis  design,  be  never  succeeded :  for  even 
wben  be  was  brougbt  up  by  tbe  parlour  wall,  tbe  packet  still  attracted 
bim ;  or  if  bis  eyes,  in  tbougbtful  wandering,  roved  to  tbe  ceiling  or  tbe 
fire,  its  image  immediately  followed,  and  posted  itself  conspicuously  among 
tbe  coals,  or  took  up  an  advantageous  position  on  tbe  whitewash. 

In  respect  of  Heart's  Delight,  the  Captain's  parental  regard  and  admira- 
tion knew  no  change.  But  since  bis  last  interview  witb  Mr.  Carker, 
Captain  Cuttle  had  come  to  entertain  doubts  whether  his  former  inter- 
vention in  behalf  of  that  young  lady  and  his  dear  boy  Wal'r,  had  proved 
altogether  so  favourable  as  he  could  bave  wished,  and  as  he  at  the  time 
believed.  The  Captain  was  troubled  with  a  serious  misgiving  that  be  had 
done  more  harm  than  good,  in  short ;  and  in  his  remorse  and  modesty  he 
made  the  best  atonement  be  could  think  of,  by  putting  himself  out  of  the 
way  of  doing  any  harm  to  any  one,  and  as  it  were,  throwing  himself  over- 
board for  a  dangerous  person. 

Self-buried,  therefore,  among  tbe  instruments,  the  Captain  never  went 
near  Mr.  Dombey's  house,  or  reported  himself  in  any  way  to  Florence  or 
Miss  Nipper.  He  even  severed  himself  from  Mr.  Perch,  on  the  occasion 
of  bis  next  visit,  by  dryly  informing  that  gentleman,  that  he  thanked 
bim  for  his  company,  but  had  cut  himself  adrift  from  all  such  acquaintance, 
as  be  didn't  know  what  magazine  he  mightn't  blow  up,  without  meaning  of 
it.  In  this  self-imposed  retirement,  the  Captain  passed  whole  days  and 
weeks  without  interchanging  a  word  with  any  one  but  Eob  the  Grinder, 
whom  he  esteemed  as  a  pattern  of  disinterested  attachment  and  fidelity. 
In  this  retirement,  the  Captain,  gazing  at  the  packet  of  an  evening, 
would  sit  smoking,  and  thinking  of  Florence  and  poor  Walter,  until 
they  both  seemed  to  bis  homely  fancy  to  be  dead,  and  to  have  passed 
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away  into  eternal  youth,  the  beautiful  and  innocent  children  of  his  first 
remembrance. 

The  Captain  did  not,  however,  in  his  musings,  neglect  his  own  improve- 
ment, or  the  mental  culture  of  Bob  the  Grinder.  That  young  man  was 
generally  required  to  read  out  of  some  book  to  the  Captain,  for  one  hour 
every  evening ;  and  as  the  Captain  implicitly  believed  that  all  books  were 
true,  he  accumulated,  by  this  means,  many  remarkable  facts.  On  Sunday 
nights,  the  Captain  always  read  for  himself,  before  going  to  bed,  a  cer- 
tain IMvine  Sermon  once  delivered  on  a  Mount ;  and  although  he  wna 
accustomed  to  quote  the  text,  without  book,  after  his  own  manner,  he 
appeared  to  read  it  with  as  reverent  an  understanding  of  its  heavenly 
spirit,  as  if  he  had  got  it  all  by  heart  in  Greek,  and  had  been  able 
to  write  any  number  of  fierce  theological  disquisitions  on  its  eveiy 
phrase. 

Bob  the  Grinder,  whose  reverence  for  the  inspired  writings,  under  the 
admirable  system  of  the  Grinders'  School,  had  been  developed  by  a  per- 
petual bruising  of  his  intellectual  shins  against  all  the  proper  names  of  all 
the  tribes  of  Judah,  and  by  the  monotonous  repetition  of  hard  rerses, 
especially  by  way  of  punishment,  and  by  the  parading  of  him  at  six  years 
old  in  leather  breeches,  three  times  a  Sunday,  very  high  up,  in  a  very  hot 
church,  with  a  great  organ  buzzing  against  his  drowsy  head,  like  an 
exceedingly  busy  bee — ^Bob  the  Grinder  made  a  mighty  show  of  being 
edified  when  the  Captain  ceased  to  read,  and  generally  yawned  and 
nodded  while  the  reading  was  in  progress.  The  latter  fact  being  never 
so  much  as  suspected  by  the  good  Captain. 

Captain  Cuttle  also,  as  a  man  of  business,  took  to  keeping  books.  In 
these  he  entered  observations  on  the  weather,  and  on  the  currents  of  the 
waggons,  and  other  vehicles ;  which  he  observed,  in  that  quarter,  to  set 
westward  in  the  morning  and  during  the  greateif  part  of  the  day,  and 
eastward  towards  the  evening.  Two  or  three  stragglers  appearing  in  one 
week,  who  "  spoke  him  '* — so  the  Captain  entered  it — on  the  subject  of 
spectacles,  and  who,  without  positively  purchasing,  said  they  would  look 
in  again,  the  Captain  decided  that  the  business  was  improving,  and 
made  an  entry  in  the  day-book  to  that  effect :  'the  wind  then  blowing 
(which  he  first  recorded)  pretty  fresh,  west  and  by  north ;  having  changed 
in  the  night. 

One  of  the  Captain's  chief  difficulties  was  Mr.  Toots,  who  called 
frequently,  and  who  without  saying  much  seemed  to  have  an  idea  that 
the  little  back  parlour  was  an  eligible  room  to  chuckle  in,  as  he  would  sit 
and  avail  himself  of  its  accommodations  in  that  regard  by  the  half-hour 
together,  without  at  all  advancing  in  intimacy  with  the  Captain.  The 
Captain,  rendered  cautious  by  his  late  experience,  was  unable  quite  to 
satisfy  his  mind  whether  Mr.*  Toots  was  the  mild  subject  he  appeared 
to  be,  or  was  a  profoundly  artful  and  dissimulating  hypocrite.  His 
frequent  reference  to  Miss^  Dombey  was  suspicious ;  but  the  Captain  had 
a  secret  kindness  for  Mr.  Toots's  apparent  reliance  on  him,  and  forbore 
to  decide  against  him  for  the  present ;  merely  eyeing  him,  with  a  sagacity 
not  to  be  described,  whenever  he  approached  the  siroject  that  was  nearest 
to  his  heart. 

"  Captain  Gills,"  blurted  out  IMr.  Toots,  one  day  all  at  once,  as  his 
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maimer  was,  ''  do  you  tiunk  you  could  think  faTourably  of  that  propo- 
sition of  mine,  and  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  acqusintanoe  P  " 

"  Why,  I  'U  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  lad,"  replied  the  Captain,  who  had 
at  length  concludod  on  a  course  of  action ;  "  I  've  been  turning  that 
there,  oterJ' 

"  Captain  Gills,  it 's  very  kind  of  you,"  retorted  Mr.  Toots.  "  I  'm 
much  obliged  to  you.  Upon  my  word  and  honour.  Captain  Gills,  it 
would  be  a  charity  to  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance.  It 
really  would." 

''You  see,  Brotlier,''  argued  the  Captain  slowly,  "I  don't  know 
you." 

"  But  you  never  can  know  me,  Captain  Gills,"  replied  Mr,  Toots, 
steadfast  to  his  point,  "if  you  don't  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your 
acquaintance." 

The  Captain  seemed  struck  by  the  originality  and  power  of  this 
remark,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Toots  as  if  he  thought  there  was  a  great  deal 
more  in  him  than  he  had  expected. 

*'  Well  said,  my  kd,"  observed  the  Captain,  nodding  his  head  thought- 
fully; ''andime.  Now  looke'e  here:  You've  made  some  observations 
to  me,  which  gives  me  to  understand  as  you  admire  a  certain  sweet  c^eetur. 
Hey?" 

"  Captain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  gesticulating  violently  with  the  hand 
in  which  he  held  his  hat,  "Admiration  is  not  the  word.  Upon  my 
honour,  you  hsfve  no  conception  what  my  feelings  are.  If  I  could  be  dyed 
black,  aiui  made  IMiss  Dombey's  slave,  I  should  consider  it  a  compliment. 
If,  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  my  property,  I  could  get  transmigrated  into  Miss 
Dombey's  dog — I — I  really  think  I  should  never  leave  off  wagging  my 
tail.     I  should  be  so  perfectly  happy,  Captain  Gills  ! " 

Mr.  Toots  said  it  with  watery  ^s,  and  pressed  his  hat  against  his 
bosom  with  deep  emotion. 

"'My  lad,"  returned  the  Captain,  moved  to  compassion,  "  if  you  're 
in  amest — " 

''  Captain  Gills,"  cried  Mr.  Toots,  ''  I  'm  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  and 
am  so  dreadfully  in  earnest,  that  if  I  could  swear  to  it  upon  a  hot 
piece  of  iron,  or  a  live  coal,  or  melted  lead,  or  burning  sealing-wax,  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  I  should  be  glad  to  hurt  myself,  as  a  r^ef  to  my 
feelings."  And  Mr.  Toots  looked  humedly  about  the  room,  as  if  for 
some  sufficiently  painful  means  of  accomplishing  his  dread  purpose. 

The  Captain  pushed  his  glazed  hat  back  upon  his  head,  stroked  his  face- 
down with  his  heavy  hand — ^making  his  nose  more  mottled  in  the  process 
— ^and  planting  himself  before  Mr.  Toots,  and  hooking  him  by  the  lappel 
of  his  coat,  addressed  him  in  these  words,  while  Mr.  Toots  looked  up  into 
Ids  face,  with  much  attention  and  some  wonder. 

"If  you're  in  amest,  you  see,  my  lad,"  said  the  Captain,  "you're  a 
ol>ject  of  clemency,  and  clemency  is  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  crown  of  a 
Briton's  head,  for  which  you  11  overhaul  the  constitution,  as  laid  down  in 
Rule  Britannia,  and,  when  found,  that  is  the  charter  as  them  garden  angels 
was  a  singing  of,  so  many  times  over.  Stand  by !  This  here  proposal 
o'  you'm  takes  me  a  little  aback.  And  why  P  Because  I  holds  my  own 
only,  you  understand,  in  these  here  waters,. and  .haven't  got  no  consort^ 
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and  may  be  don't  wish  for  none.  Steady  1  Yon  hailed  me  first,  abng 
of  a  certain  young  lady,  as  you  was  chartered  by.  Now  if  you  and  me  is 
to  keep  one  another's  company  at  all,  that  there  yoimg  creetur's  name 
must  never  be  named  nor  referred  to.  I  don't  know  what  harm  mayn't 
have  been  done  by  naming  of  it  too  free,  afore  now,  and  thereby  I 
brings  up  short.     D'ye  make  me  out  pretty  clear,  brother?" 

"  Well,  you  'U  excuse  me,  Captain  Gills,"  replied  Mr.  Toots,  "  if  I 
don't  quite  follow  you  sometimes.  But  upon  my  word  I — ^it  's  a  hard 
thing.  Captain  Gills,  not  to  be  able  to  mention  Miss  Dombey.  I  really 
have  got  such  a  dreadful  load  here !  " — Mr,  Toots  pathetically  touched  his 
shirt-iront  with  both  hands — "  that  I  feel  night  and  day,  exactly  as  if 
somebody  was  sitting  upon  me." 

"  Them,"  said  the  Captain,  "is  the  terms  I  offer.  If  they  're  hard 
upon  you,  brother,  as  mayhap  they  are,  give  'em  a  wide  berth,  sheer  off, 
and  part  company  cheerily  1 " 

"  Captain  Gills,"  returned  Mr.  Toots,  "  I  hardly  know  how  it  is,  but 
after  what  you  told  me  when  I  came  here,  for  the  first  time,  I — I  feel 
that  I'd  rather  think  about  Miss  Dombey  in  your  society  than  talk  about 
her  in  almost  anybody  else's.  Therefore,  Captain  Gills,  if  you  'U  give  me 
the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  accept  it  on 
your  own  conditions.  I  wish  to  be  honourable.  Captain  Gills,"  said  Mr. 
Toots,  holding  back  his  extended  hand  for  a  moment,  "  and  therefore  I 
am  obliged  to  say  that  I  can  not  help  thinking  about  Miss  Dombey.  It 's 
impossible  for  me  to  make  a  promise  not  to  think  about  her." 

"My  lad,"  said  the  Captain,  whose  opinion  of  Mr.  Toots  was  much 
improved  by  this  candid  avowal,  "  a  man's  thoughts  is  like  the  winds, 
and  nobody  can't  answer  for  'em  for  certain,  any  length  of  time  together. 
Is  it  a  treaty  as  to  words  P  " 

"As  to  words.  Captain  GiUs,"  retiffnedMr. Toots,  "I  think  I  can  bind 
myself." 

Mr.  Toots  gave  Captain  Cuttle  his  hand  upon  it,  then  and  there ;  and 
the  Captain,  with  a  pleasant  and  gracious  show  of  condescension,  bestowed 
his  acquaintance  upon  him  formally.  Mr.  Toots  seemed  much  relieved 
and  gladdened  by  the  acquisition,  and  chuckled  rapturously  during  the 
remainder  of  his  visit.  The  Captain,  for  his  part,  was  not  ill  pleased  to 
occupy  that  position  of  patronage,  and  was  exceedingly  well  satisfied  by 
his  own  prudence  and  foresight. 

But  rich  as  Captain  Cuttle  was  in  the  latter  quality,  he  received  a 
surprise  that  same  evening  from  a  no  less  ingenuous  and  simple  youth, 
than  Bob  the  Grinder.  That  artless  lad,  drinking  tea  at  the  same  table, 
and  bending  meekly  over  his  cup  and  saucer,  having  taken  sidelong 
observations  of  his  master  for  some  time,  who  was  reading  the  newspaper 
with  great  difficulty,  but  much  dignity,  through  his  glasses,  broke  silence 
by  saying— 

"  Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon.  Captain,  but  you  mayn't  be  in  want  of  any 
pigeons,  may  you,  Sir?" 

"  No,  my  lad,"  replied  the  Captain. 

"  Because  I  was  wishing  to  dispose  of  mine,  Captsdn,"  said  Bob. 

"  Aye,  aye  ?"  cried  the  Captain,  lifting  up  his  bushy  eyebrows  a  little. 

"  Yes ;  I'm  going.  Captain,  if  you  please,"  said  Bob. 
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"  Going?  Where  are  you  going?"  asked  the  Captain,  looking  round  at 
him  over  the  glasses. 

"What?  didn't  you  know  that  I  was  going  to  leave  you,  Captain?" 
asked  Bob,  with  a  sneaking  smile. 

The  Captain  put  down  the  paper,  took  off  his  spectades,  and  brought 
his  eyes  to  bear  on  the  deserter. 

"  Oh  yes,  Captain,  I  am  going  to  give  you  warning.  I  thought  you*d 
have  known  that  beforehand,  perhaps,"  said  Eob,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
getting  up.  "  If  you  oould  be  so  good  as  provide  yourself  soon,  Captain, 
it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  me.  You  couldn't  provide  your- 
self by  to-morrow  morning,  I  am  a&aid,  Captain ;  could  you,  do  you 
think?" 

"And  you're  a  going  to  desert  your  colours  are  you,  my  lad?"  said 
the  Captain,  after  a  long  examination  of  his  face. 

"Oh,  it's  very. hard  upon  a  cove.  Captain,"  cried  the  tender  Rob, 
injured  and  indignant  in  a  moment,  "that  he  can't  give  lawful  warning, 
without  being  frowned  at  in  that  way,  and  caUed  a  deserter.  You  haven't 
any  right  to  call  a  poor  cove  names.  Captain.  It  an't  because  I'm  a 
servant  and  you're  a  master,  that  you're  to  go  and  Hbel  me.  What 
wrong  have  I  done?  Come,  Captain,  let  me  know  what  my  crime  is, 
wiUyou?" 

The  stricken  Grinder  wept,  and  put  his  coat-cuff  in  his  eye. 

"Come,  Captain,"  cried  the  injured  youth,  "give  my  crime  a  name! 
What  have  I  been  and  done?  Have  I  stolen  any  of  the  property?  Have  I 
set  the  house  a-fire?  If  I  have,  why  don't  you  give  me  in  charge,  and 
try  it?  But  to  take  away  the  character  of  a  lad  that's  been  a  good 
servant  to  you,  because  he  can't  afford  to  stand  in  his  own  light  for  your 
good,  what  a  injury  it  is,  and  what  a  bad  return  for  faithM  service !  This 
is  the  way  young  coves  is  spiled  gihd  drove  wrong.  I  wonder  at  you. 
Captain,  I  do." 

All  of  whicb  tlie  Grinder  howled  forth  in  a  lachrymose  whine,  and 
backing  carefidly  towards  tlie  door. 

"And  so  you've  got  another  berth,  have  you,  my  lad?"  said  the 
Captain,  eyeing  him  intently. 

"Yes,  Captain,  since  you  put  it  in  that  shape,  I  have  got  another 
berth,"  cried  Rob,  backing  more  and  more;  "a  better  berth  than 
I've  got  here,  and  one  where  I  don't  so  much  as  want  your  good  word, 
Captun,  which  is  fort'nate  for  me,  after  all  the  dirt  you've  throw'd  at  me, 
because  I'm  poor,  and  can't  afford  to  stand  in  my  own  light  for  your 
good.  Yes,  I  have  got  another  berth ;  and  if  it  wasn't  for  leaving  you 
improvided.  Captain,  I'd  go  to  it  now,  sooner  than  I'd  take  them  names 
from  you,  because  I'm  poor,  and  can't  afford  to  stand  in  my  own  light  for 
your  good.  Why  do  you  reproach  me  for  being  poor,  and  not  standing 
in  my  own  light  for  your  good,  Captain?  How  can  you  so  demean 
yourself?" 

"  Look  ye  here,  my  boy,"  replied  the  peaceful  Captain,  "  Don't  you  pay 
out  no  more  of  them  words." 

"  Well,  then,  don't  you  pay  in  no  more  of  your  words.  Captain,"  retorted 
the  roused  innocent,  getting  louder  in  his  whine,  and  backing  into  the 
shop.     "  I'd  sooner  you  took  my  blood  than  my  character." 
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"  Because,"  pursued  the  Captain  calmly,  *'  you  have  heerd,  may  be,  of 
such  a  thing  as  a  rope's  end." 

"  Oh,  have  I  though,  Captain  ?  "  cried  the  taunting  Grinder.  "  No  I 
haven't.    I  never  heerd  of  any  such  a  article ! " 

"  WeU,"  said  the  Captain,  "  it 's  my  belief  as  you  '11  know  more  about 
it  pretty  soon,  if  you  don't  keep  a  bright  look>out.  I  can  read  your  signals, 
my  lad:    You  may  go." 

"  Oh  1  I  may  go  at  once,  may  I,  Captain  ?  "  cried  Hob,  exulting  in  his 
success.  "  But  mind !  /  never  asked  to  go  at  once.  Captain.  You  are 
not  to  take  away  my  character  again,  because  you  send  me  off  of  your  own 
accord.     And  you  're  not  to  stop  any  of  my  wages,  Captain ! " 

His  employer  settled  the  last  point  by  producing  the  tin  canister  and 
telling  the  Grinder's  money  out  in  full  upon  the  table.  Bob,  snivelling 
and  sobbing,  and  grievously  wounded  in  his  feelings,  took  up  the  pieces 
one  by  one,  with  a  sob  and  a  snivel  for  each,  and  tied  them  up  separately  in 
knots  in  his  pocket-handkerchief ;  then  he  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  house 
and  filled  his  hat  and  pockets  with  pigeons ;  then,  came  down  to  his  bed 
under  the  counter  and  made  up  his  bundle,  snivelling  and  sobbing  louder, 
as  if  he  were  cut  to  the  heart  by  old  associations ;  then  he  whined,  "  Good 
night,  Captain.  I  leave  you  without  malice  !  "  and  then,  going  out  upon 
the  door-step,  pulled  the  little  Midshipman's  nose  as  a  parting  indignity, 
and  went  away  down  the  street  grinning  triumph. 

The  Captain,  left  to  himself,  resumed  his  perusal  of  the  news  as  if 
nothing  unusual  or  unexpected  had  taken  place,  and  went  reading  on  with 
the  greatest  assiduity.  But  never  a  word  did  Captain  Cuttle  understand, 
though  he  read  a  vast  number,  for  Bob  the  Grinds  was  scampering  up 
one  column  and  down  another  aU  through  the  newspaper. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  worthy  Captain  had  ever  felt  himself  quite 
abandoned  until  now ;  but  now,  old  Sol  Gills,  Walter,  and  Heart's  Dehght 
were  lost  to  him  indeed,  and  now  Mr.  Carker  deceived  and  jeered  him 
cruelly.  They  were  all  represented  in  the  falsa  Bob,  to  whom  he  had  held 
forth  many  a  time  on  the  recollections  that  were  warm  within  him ;  he  had 
belicrred  in  the  false  Bob,  and  had  been  glad  to  believe  in  him ;  he  had 
made  a  companioii  of  him  as  the  last  of  the  old  ship's  company ;  he  had 
taken  the  command  of  the  little  Midshipman  with  him  at  his  right  hand ;  he 
had  meant  to  do  his  duty  by  him,  and  had  felt  almost  as  kindly  towards 
the  boy  as  if  they  had  been  shipwrecked  and  cast  upon  a  desert  place 
together.  And  now,  that  the  false  Bpb  had  brought  distrust,  treachery,  and 
meanness  into  the  very  parlour,  which  was  a  kind  of  sacred  place.  Captain 
Cuttle  felt  as  if  the  parlour  might  have  gone  down  next,  and  not  surprised 
him  much  by  its  sinking,  or  given  him  any  very  great  concern. 

Therefore  Captain  Cuttle  read  the  newspaper  with  profound  attention 
and  no  comprehension,  and  therefore  Captain  Cuttle  said  nothing  whatever 
about  Bob  to  himself,  or  admitted  to  himself  that  he  was  thinking  about 
him,  or  would  recognise  in  the  most  distant  manner  that  Bob  had  anything 
to  do  with  his  feeing  as  lonely  as  Bobinson  Crusoe. 

In  the  same  composed,  business-like  way,  the  Captain  stepped  over  to 
Leadenball  Market  in  the  du^,  and  effected  an  arrangement  with  a  private 
watchman  on  duty  there,  to  come  and  put  up  and  take  down  the  shutters  of 
the  Wooden  Midshipman  every  night  and  morning.     He  then  called  in  at 
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the  eaiing-house  td  dimmidh  by  one  half  the  daily  rations  theretofore  sup- 
plied to  the  Midshipman,  and  at  the  public-house  to  stop  the  traitor's 
beer.  "  My  young  man/'  said  the  Captain,  in  explanation  to  the  young 
lady  at  the  bar,  "  my  young  man  having  bettered  himself.  Miss."  Lastly, 
the  Captain  resolved  to  take  possession  of  the  bed  under  the  counter,  and  to 
turn-in  there  o'  nights  instead  of  up  stairs,  as  sole  guardian  of  the  property. 

From  this  bed  Captain  Cuttle  daily  rose  thenceforth,,  and  dapped  on  Us 
glazed  hat  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  the  solitary  air  of  Crusoe 
finishing  his  toilet  with  his  goat-skin  cap;  and  although  his  fears  of  a  visita- 
tion from  the  savage  tribe,  Mac  Stinger,  were  somewhat  cooled^  as  similar 
iq[>prehen8ions  on  iLe  part  of  that  lone  mariner  used  to  be  by  the  lapse  of  a 
long  interval  without  any  symptoms  of  the  cannibals,  he  still  observed  a  regu- 
lar routine  of  defensive  operations,  and  never  encountered  a  bonnet  without 
previous  survey  from  his  castle  of  retreat.  In  the  mean  time  (during  which 
he  received  no  call  from  Mr.  Toots,  who  wrote  to  say  he  was  out  of  town) 
his  own  voice  began  to  have  a  strange  sound  in  his  ears ;  and  he  acquired 
such  habits  of  profound  meditation  from  much  polishing  and  stowing 
away  of  the  stock,  and  from  much  sitting  behind  the  counter  reading,  or 
looking  out  of  window,  that  the  red  rim  made  on  his  forehead  by  the 
hard  glazed  hat,  sometimes  ached  again  with  excess  of  reflection. 

The  year  being  now  expired.  Captain  Cuttle  deemed  it  expedient  to 
open  the  packet ;  but  as  he  had  always  designed  doing  this  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Bob  the  Grinder,  who  had  brought  it  to  him,  and  as  he  had 
an  idea  that  it  would  be  regular  and  ship-shape  to  open  it  in  the  presence 
of  somebody,  he  was  sadly  put  to  it  for  want  of  a  witness.  In  this  diffi- 
culty, he  hailed  one  day  with  unusual  delight  the  announcement  in  the 
Shipping  Intelligenee  of  the  arrival  of  the  Cautious  Clara,  Captain  John 
Bunsby,  from  a  coasting  voyage;  and  to  that  philosopher  immediately 
dispatched  a  letter  by  post,  enjoining  inviolable  secrecy  as  to  his  place  of 
residence,  an^  requesting  to  be  favoured  with  an  early  visit,  in  the  evening 
season. 

Bunsby,  who  was  one  of  those  sages  who  act  upon  conviction,  took 
some  days  to  get  the  conviction  thoroughly  into  his  mind,  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  to  this  effect.  But  when  he  had  grappled  with  the  fact, 
and  mastered  it,  he  promptly  sent  his  boy  with  the  message,  "  He 's  a 
coming  to-night."  Who  being  instructed  to  deliver  those  words  ai|d 
disappear,  fulfilled  his  mission  Uke  a  tarry  spirit,  charged  with  amystenous 
warning. 

The  Captain,  well  pleased  to  receive  it,  made  preparation  of  pipes  an4 
.rum  and  water,  and  awaited  his  visiter  in  the  back  parlour.  At  the  hour 
of  eight,  a  deep  lowing,  as  of  a  nautical  Bull,  outside  the  shop-door,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  knocking  of  a  stick  on  the  panel,  announced  to  the  listening 
ear  of  Captain  Cuttle,  that  Bunsby  was  aloi^-side ;  whom  he  instantly 
admitted,  shaggy  and  loose,  and  with  his  stolid  mahogany  visage,  as 
usual,  appearing  to  have  no  consciousness  of  anythmg  before  it,  but  to  be 
attentively  observing  something  that  was  taking  place  in  quite  another 
part  of  the  world. 

"  Bunsby,"  said  the  Captain,  grasping  him  by  the  hand,  **  What  cheer 
my  lad,  what  cheer  ?  " 

"  Shipmet,"  replied  the  voice  within  Bunsby,  unaccompanied  by  any 
sign  on  the  part  of  the  Commander  himself,  "  Hearty,  hearty." 
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"  Bonsby  I "  said  the  Captain,  rendering  irrepressible  homage  to  Ms 
genius,  "  here  you  are !  a  man  as  can  give  an  opinion  as  is  brighter  than 
diamonds — and  give  me  the  lad  with  the  tarry  trousers  as  shines  to  me 
like  di'monds  bright,  for  which  you  '11  overhaul  the  Stanfell*s  Budget,  and 
when  found  make  a  note.  Here  you  are,  a  man  as  gave  an  opinion  in  this 
here  very  place,  that  has  come  true,  every  letter  on  it,"  which  the  Captain 
sincerely  believed. 

"  Aye,  aye  ?  "  growled  Bunsby. 

"  Every  letter,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  For  why  ?  "  growled  Bunsby,  looking  at  his  friend  for  the  first  time. 
"Which  way  ?  If  so,  why  not?  Therefore."  With  these  oracular  words — 
they  seemed  almost  to  make  the  Captain  giddy ;  they  launched  him  upon 
such  a  sea  of  speculation  and  conjecture — ^the  sage  submitted  to  be  helped 
off  with  his  pilot-coat,  and  accompanied  his  friend  into  the  back  parlour, 
where  his  hand  presently  alighted  on  the  rum-bottle,  from  which  he  brewed 
a  stiff  glass  of  grog ;  and  presently  afterwards  on  a  pipe,  which  he  filled, 
lighted,  and  be^  to  smoke. 

Captain  Cuttle,  imitating  his  visiter  in  the  matter  of  these  particulars, 
though  the  rapt  and  imperturbable  manner  of  the  great  Commander  was 
far  above  his  powers,  sat  in  the  opposite  comer  of  the  fireside  observing 
him  respectfully,  and  as  if  he  waited  for  some  encouragement  or  expression 
of  curiosity  on  Bunsby's  part  which  should  lead  him  to  his  own  affairs. 
But  as  the  mahogany  philosopher  gave  no  evidence  of  being  sentient  of 
anything  but  warmth  and  tobacco,  except  once,  when  taking  his  pipe  from 
his  lips  to  make  room  for  his  glass,  he  incidentally  remarked  with  exceed- 
ing gniffhess,  that  his  name  was  Jack  Bunsby — a  declaration  that  presented 
but  small  opening  for  conversation — ^the  Captain  bespeaking  his  attention 
in  a  short  complimentary  exordium,  narrated  the  whole  history  of  Uncle 
Sol's  departure,  with  the  change  it  had  produced  in  his  own  life  and 
fortunes ;  and  concluded  by  placing  the  packet  on  the  table. 

After  a  long  pause,  Mr.  Bunsby  nodded  his  head. 

**  Open?"  said  the  Captain. 

Bunsby  nodded  again. 

The  Captain  accordingly  broke  the  seal,  and  disclosed  to  view  two 
folded  papers,  of  which  he  severally  read  the  indorsements,  thus  :  "  Last 
Will  and  Testament  of  Solomon  Gills."     "  Letter  for  Ned  Cuttle." 

Bunsby,  with  his  eye  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  seemed  to  listen  for 
the  contents.  The  Captain  therefore  hemmed  to  dear  his  throat,  and 
read  the  letter  aloud. 

"  *  My  dear  Ned  Cuttte.     When  I  left  home  for  the  West  Indies  " 

Here  the  Captain  stopped,  and  looked  hard  at  Bunsby,  who  looked 
fixedly  at  the  coast  of  Greenland. 

— ** '  in  forlorn  search  of  intelligence  of  my  dear  boy,  I  knew  that  if  you 
were  acquainted  with  my  design,  you  would  thwart  it,  or  accompany  me ; 
and  therefore  I  kept  it  secret.  K  you  ever  read  this  letter,  Ned,  I  am 
likely  to  be  dead.  You  will  easily  forgive  an  old  friend's  folly  then,  and 
win  feel  for  the  restlessness  and  uncertainty  in  which  he  wandered  away 
on  such  a  wild  voyage.  So  no  more  of  that.  I  have  little  hope  that  my 
poor  boy  will  ever  read  these  words,  or  gladden  your  eyes  with  the  sight 
of  his  frank  face  any  more.'  No,  no ;  no  more,"  said  Captain  Cuttle^ 
sorrowfully  meditating ;  "  no  more.    There  he  lays,  all  his  days — " 
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Mr.  Bunsbv,  who  bad  a  musical  ear,  suddenly  bellowed,  "  In  the  Bays 
of  Biscay,  O!"  which  so  affected  the  good  Captain,  as  an  appropriate 
tribute  to  departed  worth,  that  he  shook  him  by  the  hand  in  acknowledg- 
ment, and  was  fain  to  wipe  his  eyes. 

**  Well,  well !"  said  the  Captain  with  a  sigh,  as  the  Lament  of  Bunsby 
ceased  to  ring  and  vibrate  in  the  skylight.  '*  AiHiction  sore,  long  time  he 
bore,  and  let  us  overhaul  the  wollume,  and  there  find  it." 

"Physicians,"  observed  Bunsby,  "  was  in  vain." 

"  Aye,  aye,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  Captain,  "  what 's  the  good  o'  ikem  in 
two  or  three  hundred  fathoms  o'  water !"  Then,  returning  to  the  letter,  he 
read  on : — "  *  But  if  he  should  be  by,  when  it  is  opened;'  "  the  Captain 
involuntarily  looked  round,  and  shook  his  head ;  "  '  or  should  know  of  it  at 
any  other  time;'"  the  Captain  shook  his  head  again;  "*my  blessing  on 
him  !  In  case  the  accompanying  paper  is  not  legally  written,  it  matters 
very  little,  for  there  is  no  one  interested  but  you  and  he,  and  my  plain 
wish  is,  that  if  he  is  living  he  should  have  what  little  there  may  be,  and 
if  (as  I  fear)  otherwise,  that  you  should  have  it,  Ned.  You  will  respect 
my  wish,  I  know.  God  bless  you  for  it,  and  for  all  your  friendliness 
besides,  to  Solomon  Gills.'  Bunsby  1"  said  the  Captain,  appealing  to 
him  solemnly,  "  what  do  you  make  of  this  ?  There  you  sit,  a  man  as  has 
had  his  head  broke  from  infancy  up'ards,  and  has  got  a  new  opinion  into 
it  at  every  seam  as  has  been  opened.     Now,  what  do  you  make  o*  this  P" 

"  If  so  be,"  returned  Bunsby,  with  unusual  promptitude,  "  as  he  's 
dead,  my  opinion  is  he  won't  come  back  no  more.  If  so  be  as  he 's  alive, 
my  opinion  is  he  will.  Do  I  say  he  wiU  ?  No.  Why  not  ?  Because 
the  bearings  of  this  obserwation  lays  in  the  application  on  it." 

"  Bunsby ! "  said  Captain  Cuttle,  who  woiild  seem  to  have  estimated 
the  value  of  his  distinguished  friend's  opinions  in  proportion  to  the 
immensity  of  the  difficiQty  he  experienced  in  making  anything  out  of 
them;  "Bunsby,"  said  the  Captain,  quite  confounded  by  admiration, 
*'  you  carry  a  weight  of  mind  easy,  as  would  swamp  one  of  my  tonnage 
soon.  But  in  regard  o'  this  here  will,  I  don't  mean  to  take  no  steps 
towards  the  property — Lord  forbid! — except  to  keep  it  for  a  more 
rightful  owner ;  and  I  hope  yet  as  the  rightful  owner,  Sol  Gills,  is  living 
and  '11  come  back,  strange  as  it  is  that  he  an't  forwarded  no  dispatches. 
Now,  what  is  your  opinion,  Bunsby,  as  to  stowing  of  these  here  papers 
away  again,  and  marking  outside  as  they  was  opened,  such  a  day,  in 
presence  of  John  Bunsby  and  Ed'ard  Cuttle?" 

Bunsby,  descrying  no  objection,  on  the  coast  of  Greenland  or  elsewhere, 
to  this  proposal,  it  was  carried  into  execution;  and  that  great  man,  bringing 
his  eye  into  the  present  for  a  moment,  affixed  his  sign-manual  to  the 
cover,  totally  abstaining,  with  characteristic  modesty,  from  the  use  of 
capital  letters.  Captain  Cuttle,  having  attached  his  own  left-handed  sig- 
nature, and  locked  up  the  packet  in  the  iron  safe,  entreated  his  guest  to 
mix  another  glass  and  smoke  another  pipe;  and  doing  the  like  himself,  feU 
a  musing  over  the  fire  on  the  possible  fortunes  of  the  poor  old  Instrument- 
maker. 

And  now  a  surprise  occurred,  so  overwhelming  and  terrific  that  Captain 
Cuttle,  unsupported  by  the  presence  of  Bunsby,  must  have  sunk  beneath 
it,  and  been  a  lost  man  from  that  fatal  hour. 
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How  the  Captaiu,  eyeu  in  IIm  satiafaciioa  of  admitting  Budi  a  goest, 
oould  have  only  shut  the  door,  and  not  locked  it,  of  which  negligence  hfi 
was  undoubtedly  guilty,  is  one  of  those  questions  that  most  for  «?«* 
remain  mere  points  of  speculation,  or  vague  charges  against  destiny.  But 
by  that  unlocked  door,  at  this  quiet  moment,  did  the  fell  Mac  Stinger  dash 
into  the  parlour,  bringing  Alexander  Mac  Stinger  in  her  parental  arms,  and 
confusion  and  vengeance  (not  to  mention  Juliana  Mac  Stioger,  and  the  sweet 
child's  brother,  Charles  Mac  Stinger,  popularly  known  about  the  scenes  of 
his  youthful  sports,  as  Chowley)  in  her  train.  She  came  so  swiftly>«nd 
so  silently,  like  a  rushing  air  ^m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  East  India 
Docks,  that  Captain  Cuttle  found  himself  in  the  very  act  of  sitting  looking 
at  her,  before  the  calm  face  with  which  he  had  been  meditating^  changed 
to  one  of  hodrror  and  dismay. 

But  the  moment  Captain  Cuttle  understood  the  full  extent  of  his  mia* 
fortune,  self-preservation  dictated  an  attempt  at  flight.  Darting  at  the 
little  door  which  opened  from  the  parlour  on  the  steep  little  range  of  cellar- 
steps,  the  Captain  made  a  rush,  head-foremost,  at  the  latter,  like  a  man 
indifferent  to  bruises  and  contusions,  who  oidy  sought  to  hide  himself  in 
the  bowels  of  the  eartL  In  this  gallant  effort  he  would  probably  have 
succeeded,  but  for  the  affectionate  dispositions  of  Juliana  and  Ohowky, 
who  pinning  him  by  the  legs — one  of  those  dear  children  holding  on  to 
each — claimed  him  as  their  friend,  with  lamentable  cries.  In  the  mean- 
time, Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  who  never  entered  upon  any  action  of  importance 
without  previously  inverting  Alexander  Mac  Stinger,  to  hnag  him  within 
the  range  of  a  brisk  battery  of  slaps,  and  then  sitting  him  down  to  cool 
as  the  reader  first  beheld  him,  performed  that  solemn  rite,  as  if  on  this 
occasion  it  were  a  sacrifice  to  th£  Furies ;  and  having  deposited  the  victim 
on  the  floor,  made  at  the  Captain  with  a  strength  of  purpose  that  appeared 
to  threaten  scratches  to  the  interposing  Bunsby. 

The  cries^  of  the  two  elder  Mac  Stingers,  and  the  wailing  of  young 
Alexander,  who  may  be  said  to  have  passed  a  piebald  childhood,  foras- 
much as  he  was  blade  in  the  face  during  one  half  of  that  fairy  period  of 
.existence,  combined  to  make  tlus  visitation  the  more  awfuL  But  when 
•silence  reigned  again,  and  the  Captain,  in  a  violent  perspiration,  stood 
meekly  looking  at  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  its  terrors  were  at  their  height* 

"  Oh^  Cap'en  Cuttle,  Cap'en  Cuttle  1  "  said  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  making 
her  chin  rigid,  and  shaking  it  in  unison  with  what,  but  for  the  weakness 
of  her  sex,  might  be'  described  as  her  fist.  "  Oh,  Cap'en  Cuttle,  Cap'en 
Cuttle,  do  you  dare  to  look  me  in  the  face,  and  not  be  struck  down  in  the 
berth  1 " 

The  Captain,  who  looked  anything  bat  daring,  feebly  muttered 
"  Stand  by !  " 

"  Oh  I  was  a  weak  and  trusting  Fool  when  I  took  you  under  my  root 
Cap'en  Cuttle,  I  was  I  "  cried  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger.  "  To  think  of  the  bene- 
fits I've  showered  on  that  man,  and  the  way  in  which  I  brought  my 
.children  up  to  love  and  honour  him  as  if  he  was  a  £Bither  to  'em.  when 
there  im't  a  'ousekeepcr,  no  nor  a  lodger  in  our  street,  don't  know  that  I 
lost  money  by  that  man,  and  by  his  guzzlings  and  his  muzzlings" — Mrs. 
Mac  Stinger  used  the  last  word  for  the  joint  sake  of  alliteration  and 
aggravation,  rather  than  for  the  expression  of  any  idea — *'  and  when  they 
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cried  out  one  and  all,  shame  upon  him  for  putting  upon  an  industrious 
woman,  up  enrlj  and  late  for  the  good  of  her  young  family,  and  keeping 
her  poor  place  so  dean  that  a  individual  might  have  ate  his  dinner,  yes, 
and  his  tea  too,  if  he  was  so  disposed,  off  any  one  of  the  floors  or  stairs,  in 
spite  of  all  his  guzzlings  arid  his  muzzlings,  such  was  the  care  and  pains 
bestowed  upon  him  I  " 

Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  stopped  to  fetch  her  breath ;  and  her  face  flushed  with 
triumph  in  this  second  happy  introduction  of  Captain  Cuttle's  muzzlings, 

"  And  he  mns  awa-a-a-ay  I "  cried  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  with  a  lengtheuing- 
oat  of  the  last  syllable  that  made  the  unfortimate  Captain  regard  himself 
as  the  meanest  of  men ;  "  and  keeps  away  a  twelvemonth  I  From  a  woman  I 
Sitch  is  his  oonseienee !  He  hasn't  the  courage  to  meet  her  hi-i<i-igh ;" 
long  syllable  again ;  "  but  steals  away,  like  a  felion.  Why,  if  that  baby  of 
mine,"  said  Iklrs.  Mac  Stinger,  with  sudden  rapidity,  ''  was  to  offer  to  go 
and  steal  away,  I  'd  do  my  duty  as  a  mother  by  hun,  till  he  was  covered 
with  wales!" 

The  young  Alexander,  interpreting  this  into  a  positive  promise,  to  be 
shortly  redeemed,  tumbled  over  with  fear  and  grief,  and  lay  upon  the  floor 
exhibiting  the  soles  of  his  shoes  and  making  such  a  deafening  outcry,  that 
Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  found  it  necessary  to  take  him  up  in  her  arms,  where  she 
quieted  him,  ever  and  anon,  as  he  broke  out  again,  by  a  shake  that  seemed 
enough  to  loosen  his  teeth. 

'*  A  pretty  sort  of  a  man  is  Cap'en  Cuttle,"  said  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  with 
a  sharp  stress  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  Captain's  name,  "  to  take  on  for — 
and  to  lose  sleep  for — and  to  faint  along  of — ^and  to  think  dead  forsooth — 
and  to  go  up  and  down  the  blessed  town  like  a  mad  woman,  asking  questions 
after  I  Oh,  a  pretty  sort  of  a  man  I  Ha  ha  ha  ha !  He 's  worth  all  that 
trouble  and  distress  of  mind,  and  much  more.  That '«  nothing,  bless  you ! 
Ha  ha  ha  ha  I  Cap'en  Cuttle,"  said  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  with  severe  re-action 
in  her  voice  and  manner,  '*  I  wish  to  know  if  you  're  a-coming  home." 

The  frightened  Captain  looked  into  his  hat,  as  if  he  saw  nothing  for  it 
but  to  put  it  on,  and  give  himself  up. 

*'  Cap'en  Cuttle,"  repeated  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  in  the  same  determined 
manner,  "  I  wish  to  know  if  you  're  a-coming  home.  Sir." 

The  Captain  seemed  quite  ready  to  go,  but  faintly  suggested  sometliing 
to  the  effect  of  "  not  making  so  much  noise  about  it." 

"  Aye,  aye,  ayei,"  said  Bunsby,  in  a  soothing  tone.  **  Awast,  my  laas, 
awast!" 

''And  who  may  Yotr  be,  if  you  please!"  retcffted  Mrs.  MacStinfi:er, 
with  chaste  loftiness.  "  Did  you  ever  lodge  at  Number  Nine,  Brig  Place, 
Sir?  My  memory  may  be  bad,  but  not  with  me,  I  think.  There  was  a 
Mrs.  Jollson  lived  at  Number  Nine  before  me,  and  perhaps  you're  mistaking 
me  for  her.  That  is  my  only  ways  of  aecounting  for  your  familiarity,  Sir." 

"  Come,  come,  my  lass,  awast,  awast !"  said  BunA>y. 

Captain  Cuttle  could  hardly  believe  it,  even  of  this  great  man,  though 
he  saw  it  done  witLhis  waking  eyes;  but  Bunsby,  advancing  boldly,  put 
his  shaggy  blue  arm  round  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  and  so  softened  her  by  his 
magic  way  of  doing  it,  and  by  these  few  words — ^he  said  no  more — that  she 
'  melted  into  tears,  after  lookmg  upon  him  for  a  few  moments,  and  observed 
that  a  child  might  conquer  her  now,  she  was  so  low  in  her  courage. 
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Speechless  and  utterly  amazed,  the  Captain  saw  him  gradually  persuade 
this  inexorable  woman  into  the  shop,  return  for  rum  and  water  and  a 
candle,  take  them  to  her,  and  pacify  her  without  appearing  to  utter  one 
word.  Presently  he  looked  in  with  his  pilot-coat  on,  and  said,  "  Cuttle, 
I  'm  a-going  to  act  as  convoy  home ;"  and  Captain  Cuttle,  more  to  his 
confusion  than  if  he  had  been  put  in  irons  himself,  for  safe  transport  to 
Brig  Place,  saw  the  family  pacifically  filing  off,  with  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  at 
their  head.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  take  down  his  canister,  and 
stealthily  convey  some  money  into  the  hands  of  Juliana  Mac  Stinger,  his 
former  favourite,  and  Chowley,  who  had  the  claim  upon  him  that  he  was 
naturally  of  a  maritime  build,  before  the  Midshipman  was  abandoned  by 
them  all ;  and  Bunsby,  whispering  that  he  'd  carry  on  smart,  and  hail  Ned 
Cuttle  again  before  he  went  aboard,  shut  the  door  upon  himself,  as  the 
last  member  of  the  party. 

Some  uneasy  ideas  that  he  must  be  walking  in  his  sleep,  or  that  he  had 
been  troubled  with  phantoms,  and  not  a  family  of  flesh  and  blood,  beset 
the  Captain  at  first,  when  he  went  back  to  the  little  parlour,  and  found 
himself  alone.  Illimitable  faith  in,  and  immeasurable  admiration  of,  the 
Commander  of  the  Cautious  Chira,  succeeded,  and  threw  the  Captain  into 
a  wondering  trance. 

Still,  as  time  wore  on,  and  Bimsby  failed  to  reappear,  the  Captain 
began  to  entertain  uncomfortable  doubts  of  another  kind.  Whether 
Bunsby  liad  been  artfully  decoyed  to  Brig  Place,  and  was  there  detained 
in  safe  custody  as  hostage  for  his  friend  ;  in  which  case  it  would  become 
the  Captain,  as  a  man  of  honour,  to  release  him,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
own  liberty.  Whether  he  had  been  attacked  and  defeated  by  Mrs.  Mac 
Stinger,  and  was  ashamed  to  show  himself  after  his  discomfiture.  Whether 
Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  thinking  better  of  it,  in  the  uncertainty  of  her  temper, 
had  turned  back  to  board  the  Midshipman  again,  and  Bunsby,  pretending 
to  conduct  her  by  a  short  cut,  was  endeavouring  to  lose  the  family  amid 
the  wilds  and  savage  places  of  the  city.  Above  all,  what  it  would  behove 
him,  Captain  Cuttle,  to  do,  in  case  of  his  hearing  no  more,  either  of  the 
Mac  Stingers,  or  of  Bunsby,  which,  in  these  wonderful  and  unforeseen 
coi^unctions  of  events,  might  possibly  happen. 

He  debated  all  this  until  he  was  tired;  and  still  no  Bunsby.  He  made 
up  his  bed  under  the  counter,  all  ready  for  turning  in ;  and  still  no 
Bunsby.  At  length,  when  the  Captain  had  given  him  up,  for  that  night 
at  least,  and  had  begun  to  undress,  the  sound  of  approaching  wheeU  was 
heard,  and,  stopping  at  the  door,  was  succeeded  by  Bunsby's  haiL 

The  Captain  trembled  to  think  that  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  was  not  to  be 
got  rid  of,  and  had  been  brought  back  in  a  coach. 

But  no.  Bunsby  was  accompanied  by  nothing  but  a  large  box,  which 
he  hauled  into  the  shop  with  his  own  hands,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  hauled 
in,  sat  upon.  Captain  Cuttle  knew  it  for  the  chest  he  had  left  at  Mrs. 
Mac  Stinger's  house,  and  looking,  candle  in  hand,  at  Bunsby  more  atten- 
tively, believed  that  he  was  three  sheets  in  the  wind,  or,  in  plain  words, 
drunk.  It  was  difficult,  however,  to  be  sure  of  this ;  the  Commander 
having  no  trace  of  expression  in  his  face  when  sober. 

*'  Cuttle,"  said  the  Commander,  getting  off  the  chest,  and  opening  the 
lid,  "  are  these  here  your  traps  P  " 
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Captain  Cattle  looked  in,  and  identified  his  property. 

"  Done  pretty  taut  and  trim,  hey  shipmet  ?  "  said  Bunsby. 

The  grateful  and  bewildered  Captain  grasped  him  by  the  hand,  and  was 
launching  into  a  reply  expressive  of  his  astonished  feelings,  when  Bunsby 
disengaged  himself  by  a  jerk  of  his  wrist,  and  seemed  to  make  an  efiPbrt  to 
wink  with  his  revolving  eye,  the  only  effect  of  which  attempt,  in  his  con- 
dition, was  nearly  to  overbalance  him.  He  then  abruptly  opened  the  door, 
and  shot  away  to  rejoin  the  Cautious  Clara  with  all  speed— supposed  to 
be  his  invariable  custom,  whenever  he  considered  he  had  made  a  point. 

As  it  was  not  his  humour  to  be  often  sought.  Captain  Cuttle  decided 
not  to  go  or  send  to  him  next  day,  or  imtil  he  should  make  his  gracious 
pleasure  known  in  such  wise,  or,  failing  that,  until  some  little  time  should 
have  elapsed.  The  Captain,  therefore,  renewed  his  solitary  life  next 
morning,  and  thought  profoimdly,  many  mornings,  noons,  and  nights,  of 
old  Sol  Gills,  and  Bunsby's  sentiments  concerning  him,  and  the  hopes 
there  were  of  his  return.  Much  of  such  thinking  strengthened  Captain 
Cattle's  hopes ;  and  he  humoured  them  and  himself  by  watching  for  the 
Instrument-Maker  at  the  door — ^as  he  ventured  to  do  now,  in  his  strange 
liberty — and  setting  his  chair  in  its  place,  and  arranging  the  little  parlour 
as  it  used  to  be,  in  case  he  should  come  home  unexpectedly.  He  likewise, 
in  his  thoughtfulness,  took  down  a  certain  little  miniature  of  Walter  as  a 
schoolboy,  from  its  accustomed  nail,  lest  it  should  shock  the  old  man  on 
his  return.  The  Captain  had  his  presentiments  too,  sometimes,  that  he 
would  come  on  such  a  day ;  and  one  particular  Sunday,  even  ordered  a 
double  allowance  of  dinner,  he  was  so  sanguine.  But  come,  old  Solomon 
did  not ;  and  still  the  neighbours  noticed  how  the  seafaring  man  in  the 
glazed  hat,  stood  at  the  shop  door  of  an  evening,  looking  up  and  down 
the  street. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

DOMESTIC   BELATIONS. 


It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Dombey's  mood, 
opposed  to  such  a  spirit  as  he  had  raised  against  himself,  should  be 
softened  in  the  imperious  asperity  of  his  temper ;  or  that  the  cold  hard 
armour  of  pride  in  which  he  lived  encased,  should  be  made  more  flexible  by 
constant  collision  with  haughty  scorn  and  defiance.  It  is  the  curse  of 
such  a  nature — it  is  a  main  part  of  the  heavy  retribution  on  itself  it  bears 
within  itself — ^that  while  deference  and  concession  swell  its  evil  qualities, 
and  are  the  food  it  grows  upon,  resistance,  and  a  questioning  of  its  exact- 
ing claims,  foster  it  too,  no  less.  The  evil  that  is  in  it  finds  equally  its 
means  of  growth  and  propagation  in  opposites.  It  draws  support  and 
life  from  sweets  and  bitters ;  bowed  down  before,  or  unacknowledged,  it 
still  ensUves  the  breast  in  which  it  has  its  throne ;  and,  worshipped  or 
rejected,  is  as  hard  a  master  as  the  Devil  in  dark  fables. 

Towards  his  first  wife,  Mr.  Dombey,  in  his  cold  and  lofty  arrogance,  had 
borne  himself  like  the  removed  Being  he  almost  conceived  himself  to  be. 
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He  had  been  *'  Mr.Dombey  "  with  her  when  she  fint  saw  htm,  and  lie 
was  "Mr.  Dombey"  when  she  died.  He  had  asserted  his  greatness 
during  their  whole  married  life,  and  she  had  meeldy  Teoognised  it.  He  had 
kept  his  distant  seat  of  state  on  the  top  of  his  throne,  and  she  her  hamble 
station  on  its  lowest  step ;  and  mudi  good  it  had  done  him,  so  to  live  in 
solitary  bondage  to  his  one  idea.  He  had  imi^ned  that  the  proud 
character  of  his  second  wife  would  have  been  added  to  his  own — ^woald 
have  merged  into  it,  and  exalted  his  greatness.  He  had  pictored  himaeif 
haughtier  than  ever,  with  Edith's  haughtiness  subseryient  to  his.  He  Jiad 
never  entertained  the  possibility  of  its  arraying  itself  against  him.  And 
now,  when  he  fonnd  it  rising  in  his  path  at  every  step  and  turn  of  his 
daily  life,  fixing  its  cold,  defiant,  and  contemptuous  &ce  upon  him,  ibis 
pride  of  his,  instead  of  withering,  or  hanging  down  its  head  beneath  the 
shock,  pat  forth  new  efaoots,  became  more  concentrated  and  intense,  moie 
gloomy,  sullen,  irksome  and  imyieldiog,  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

Who  wears  such  armour,  too,  bears  with  him  ever  another  heavy  letri- 
bation.  It  is  of  proof  against  conciliation,  love,  and  confidence ;  against  all  • 
gentle  ^mpathy  from  without,  all  trust,  idl  tenderness,  all  soft  emotion ; 
but  to  deep  stabs  in  the  self-love,  it  is  as  vulnerable  as  the  bare  breast  to 
steel ;  and  such  tormenting  festers  rankle  there,  as  follow  on  no  other 
wounds,  no,  though  dealt  with  the  mailed  hand  of  Pride  itsdf,  on  weaker 
pride,  disarmed  and  thrown  down. 

Such  wounds  were  his.  He  felt  them  sharply,  in  the  solitude  of  his  old 
rooms;  whither  he  now  began  often  to  retire  again,  and  pass  long  solitary 
hours.  It  seemed  his  &te  to  be  ever  proud  and  powerful ;  ever  humbled 
and  powerless  where  he  would  be  most  strong.  Who  seemed  fated  to 
work  out' that  doom? 

Who  ?  Who  was  it  who  could  win  his  wife  as  she  had  won  his  boy  I  Who . 
was  it  who  had  shown  him  that  new  victory,  as  he  sat  in  the  dark  comer  ! 
Who  was  it,  whose  least  word  did  what  his  utmost  means  could  not ! 
Who  was  it  who,  unaided  by  his  love,  regard,  or  notice,  thrived  and  grew 
beautiful  when  those  so  aided  died !  Who  could  it  be,  but  the  same  child 
at  whom  he  had  often  glanced  uneasily  in  her  motherless  infancy,  with  a 
kind  of  dread,  lest  he  might  come  to  hate  her;  and  of  whom  his  foreboding 
was  fulfilled,  for  he  did  hate  her  in  his  heart. 

Yes,  and  he  would  have  it  hatred,  and  he  made  it  hatred,  though  some 
sparkles  of  the  light  in  which  she  had  appeared  before  him  on  the  memor* 
able  night  of  his  return  home  with  his  Bride,  occasionally  hung  about  her 
stiU.  He  knew  now  that  she  was  beautiful ;  he  did  not  dispute  that  she 
was  graceful  and  winning,  and  that  in  the  bright  dawn  of  her  womanhood 
she  had  come  upon  him,  a  surprise.  But  he  turned  even  this  against  her. 
In  his  sullen  and  unwholesome  brooding,  the  unhappy  man,  with  a  dull 
perception  of  his  alienation  from  all  hearts,  and  a  vague  yearning  for  what 
he  had  all  his  life  repelled,  made  a  distorted  picture  of  his  rights  and 
wrongs,  and  justified  himself  with  it  against  her.  The  worthier  she  pro- 
mised to  be  of  him,  the  greater  claim  he  was  disposed  to  ante-date  upon 
her  duty  and  submission.  When  had  she  ever  sdiown  him  duty  and  sub- 
mission? Did  she  grace  his  life — or  Edith's?  Had  her  attractions  been 
manifested  furst  to  him — or  Edith  ?  Why,  he  and  she  had  never  been, 
from  her  birth,  like  father  and  child  !     They  had  always  been  estranged.. 
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Ske  had  crossed  him  every  way  and  efverywhere.  She  was  leagued  againftt 
him  now.  Her  verj  heauty  softened  natures  that  were  obdmie  to  'him» 
and  insulted  him  with  an  uunatizral  triumph. 

It  may  have  been  that  in  all  this  there  were  mutterings  of  an  awakened 
feeling  in  his  breast,  however  selfishly  aroused  by  his  position  of  ^disad- 
TBOitage,  in  comparison  with  what  she  might  have  made  his  life.  But  he 
silenoed  the  distant  thunder  with  the  rolbng  of  his  sea  of  pride.  He 
would  hear  nothmg  but  his  pride.  And  in  his  pride,  a  heap  of  inconsis- 
tency, jmd  misery,  «id  self-inflicted  torment,  he  hated  her. 

To  the  moody,  stubborn,  sullen  demon,  that  possessed  him,  his  wife 
op|M>8ed  her  diffeoent  pride  in  its  iull  force.  They  never  could  have  led  a 
happy  life  together ;  but  nothing  could  have  made  it  more  unhappy,  l^an 
the  wilfial  and  determined  warfare  of  such  elements.  His  pride  was  set 
upon  maffitaining  his  magnifioeiit  vapremacy,  and  forcmg  recognition  of  it 
ftom  her.  She  would  have  been  Tacked  to  death,  and  turned  but  her 
bttoghly  glance  of  eahn  iMexible  disdain  upon  him,  to  the  last.  Such 
Teoognition  from  Edith !  He  little  knew  through  what  a  storm  and 
sttugi^  she  had  been  driven  onward  to  the  crowning  honour  of  his  hand. 
He  h&le  knew  howmudi  she  thonght  she  had  conceded,  when  she  suffered 
Mm  to  call  her  wife. 

Mr.  Dombey  was  resolved  to  show  her  that  he  was  supreme.  There- 
mmst  be  no  will  but  his.  Proud  he  desired  that  ^e  should  be,  but  she 
must  be  proud  for,  not  against  him.  As  he  sat  alone,  hardening,  he' 
wovdd  oit^  hear  her  go  out  and  come  home,  treading  the  round  of 
Irfmdou  life  with  no  more  heed  of  his  liking  or  disliking,  pleasure  or  dis- 
pleasure, than  if  he  had  been  her  groom.  Her  cold  supreme  mdifference 
— his  own  unquestioned  attribute  usurped — stung  him  more  than  any 
other  Idnd  of  treatment  could  have  done ;  and  he  determined  to  bend  her 
to  his  magmficent  and  stately  will. 

He  had  been  long  communing  with  these  thoughts,  when  one  night  he 
sought  her  in  her  own  apartment,  after  he  had  heard  her  return  home  late. 
She  was  alone,  in  her  brilliant  dress,  and  had  but  that  moment  come  from 
Iker  mother's  room.  Her  face  was  melancholy  and  pensive,  when  he  came 
upon  her ;  but  it  marked  him  at  the  door ;  for,  glancing  at  the  mirror 
before  it,  he  saw  imrmediately,  as  in  a  picture-frame,  the  knitted  brow,  and 
darkened  beauty  that  he  knew  so  well. 

-  **  Mrs.  Dombey,"  he  said,  entering,  "  I  must  beg  leave  to  have  a  few 
words  with  you." 

"  To-morrow,"  she  repHed. 

•*  There  is  no  time  like  the  present,  Madam,"  he  returned.  "  You 
mistake  your  position.  I  am  used  to  choose  my  own  times ;  not  to  have 
them  chosen  for  me.  I  think  you  scarcely  understand  who  and  what  I 
am,  Mrs.  Dombey." 

"  I  think,"  she  answered,  •*  that  I  understand  you  very  well." 

She  looked  upon  him  as  she  said  so,  and  folding  her  white  arms, 
sparkling  with  gold  and  gems,  upon  her  swelling  breast,  turned  away 
her  eyes. 

If  she  had  been  less  handsome,  and  less  stately  in  her  cold  composure, 
she  might  not  have  had  the  power  of  impressing  him  with  the  sense  of 
disadvantage  that  penetrated  through  his  utmost  pride.     But  she  had  the 
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power,  and  he  felt  it  keenly.  He  glanced  round  the  room :  saw  how  the 
splendid  means  of  personal  adornment,  and  the  luxuries  of  dress,  were 
scattered  here  and  there,  and  disregarded ;  not  in  mere  caprice  and  care- 
lessness (or  so  he  thought),  but  in  a  stedfast,  haughty  disregard  of  costly 
things:  and  felt  it  more  and  more.  Chaplets  of  flowers,  plumes  of 
feathers,  jewels,  laces,  silks  and  satins;  look  where  he  would,  he  saw- 
riches,  despised,  poured  out,  and  made  of  no  account.  The  very  diamonds 
— ^a  marriage  gift — ^that  rose  and  fell  impatiently  upon  her  bosom,  seemed 
to  pant  to  break  the  chain  that  clasped  them  round  her  neck,  and  roll 
down  on  the  floor  where  she  might  tread  upon  them. 

He  felt  his  disadvantage,  and  he  showed  it.  Solemn  and  strange 
among  this  wealth  of  colour  and  voluptuous  glitter,  strange  and  con- 
strained towards  its  haughty  mistress,  whose  repellant  beauty  it  repeated, 
and  presented  all  around  him,  as  in  so  many  fragments  of  a  mirror,  ke 
was  conscious  of  embarrassment  and  awkwardness.  Nothing  that  minia- 
tered  to  her  disdainful  self-possession  could  fail  to  gall  him.  Galled  and 
irritated  with  himself,  he  sat  down,  and  went  on,  in  no  improved  humour : 
**  Mrs.  Dombey,  it  is  very  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  under- 
standing arrived  at  between  us.  Your  conduct  does  not  please  me,  Madam.'* 
She  merely  glanced  at  him  again,  and  again  averted  her  eyes ;  but  she 
might  have  spoken  for  an  hour,  and  expressed  less. 

"  I  repeat,  Mrs.  Dombey,  does  not  please  me.  I  have  already  taken 
occasion  to  request  that  it  may  be  corrected.    I  now  insist  upon  it." 

"  You  chose  a  fitting  occasion  for  your  first  remonstrance.  Sir,  and 
you  adopt  a  fitting  manner,  and  a  fitting  word  for  your  second.  Tw 
insist !     Tome/  " 

"  Madam,'*  said  Mr.  Dombey,  with  his  most  offensive  air  of  state,  "  I 
have  made  you  my  wife.  You  bear  my  name.  You  are  associated  with 
my  position  and  my  reputation.  I  will  not  say  that  the  world  in  general 
may  be  disposed  to  think  you  honoured  by  that  association ;  but  I  will 
say  that  I  am  accustomed  to  'insist,'  to  my  connections  and  dependents." 
"  Which  may  you  be  pleased  to  consider  me  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  Possibly  I  may  think  that  my  wife  should  partake — or  does  partake, 
and  cannot  help  herself — of  both  characters,  Mrs  Dombey." 

She  bent  her  eyes  upon  him  steadily,  and  set  her  trembling  lips.  He 
saw  her  bosom  throb,  and  saw  her  face  flush  and  turn  white.  All  this  he 
could  know,  and  did :  but  he  could  not  know  that  one  word  was  whis* 
pering  in  the  deep  recesses  of  her  heart,  to  keep  her  quiet ;  and  that  the 
word  was  Florence. 

Blind  idiot,  rushing  to  a  precipice!  He  thought  she  stood  in  awe 
of  him  / 

"  You  are  too  expensive,  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Dombey.  "  You  are  extra- 
vagant. You  waste  a  great  deal  of  money — or  what  would  be  a  great  deal 
in  the  pockets  of  most  gentlemen — in  cultivating  a  kind  of  society  that  is 
useless  to  me,  and,  indeed,  that  upon  the  whole  is  disagreeable  to  me.  I 
have  to  insist  upon  a  total  change  in  all  these  respects.  I  know  that  in  the 
novelty  of  possessing  a  tithe  of  such  means  as  Fortune  has  placed  at  your 
disposal,  ladies  are  apt  to  run  into  a  sudden  extreme.  There  has  been 
more  than  enough  of  that  extreme.  I  beg  that  Mrs.  Granger's  very 
different  experiences  may  now  come  to  the  instruction  of  Mrs.  Dombey." 
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Still  the  fixed  look,  the  trembling  lips,  the  throbbing  breast,  the  face  now 
crimson  and  now  white ;  and  still  the  deep  whisper  Plorenoe,  Florence, 
speaking  to  her  in  the  beating  of  her  heart. 

His  insolence  of  self-importance  dilated  as  he  saw  this  alteratipn  in 
her.  Swollen  no  less  by  her  past  scorn  of  him,  and  his  so  recent  feeling 
of  disadvantage,  than  by  her  present  submission  (as  he  took  it  to  be),  it 
became  too  mighty  for  his  breast,  and  burst  all  bounds.  Why,  who  could 
long  resist  his  lofty  will  and  pleasure  I  He  had  resolved  to  conquer  her, 
and  look  here  i 

"You  will  further  please,  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  in  a  tone  of 
sovereign  command,  "  to  understand  distinctly,  that  I  am  to  be  deferred 
to  and  obeyed.  That  I  must  have  a  positive  show  and  confession  of 
deference  before  the  world,  Madam.  I  am  used  to  this.  I  require  it  as 
my  right.  In  short  I  wiU  have  it.  I  consider  it  no  unreasonable  return 
for  the  worldly  advancement  that  has  befallen  you ;  and  I  believe  nobody 
win  be  surprised,  either  at  its  being  required  from  you,  or  at  your  making^ 
it. — ^To  Me — ^To  Me  I  "  he  added,  with  emphasis. 

No  word  from  her.    No  change  in  her.     Her  eyes  upon  him. 

"  I  have  learnt  from  your  mother,  Mrs.  Dombey,"  said  Mr.  Dombey, 
with  magisterial  importance,  "what  no  doubt  you  know,  namely,  that 
Brighton  is  recommended  for  her  health.  Mr.  Carker  has  been  so 
good " 

She  changed  suddenly.  Her  face  and  bosom  glowed  as  if  the  red 
light  of  an  angry  sunset  had  been  flung  upon  them.  Not  unobservant 
of  the  change,  and  putting  his  own  interpretation  upon  it,  Mr.  Dombey 
resumed : 

"Mr.  Carker  has  been  so  good  as  to  go  down  and  secure  a  house 
there,  for  a  time.  On  the  return  of  the  establishment  to  London,  I 
shall  take  such  steps  for  its  better  management  as  I  consider  necessary. 
One  of  these,  wiU  be  the  engagement  at  Brighton  (if  it  is  to  be  effected)^ 
of  a  very  respectable  reduced  person  there,  a  Mrs.  Pipchin,  formerly 
employed  in  a  situation  of  trust  in  my  family,  to  act  as  housekeeper* 
An  establishment  Hke  this,  presided  over  but  nominally,  Mrs.  Dombey, 
requires  a  competent  head." 

She  had  changed  her  attitude  before  he  arrived  at  these  words,  and 
now  sat — still  looking  at  him  fixedly — turning  a  bracelet  round  and  round 
upon  her  arm ;  not  winding  it  about  with  a  light,  womanly  touch,  but 
pressing  and  dragging  it  over  the  smooth  skin,  until  the  white  limb 
showed  a  bar  of  red. 

"  I  observed,"  said  Mr.  Dombey — "  and  this  concludes  what  I  deem  it 
necessary  to  say  to  you  at  present,  Mrs.  Dombey — I  observed  a  moment 
ago.  Madam,  that  my  allusion  to  Mr.  Carker  was  received  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  On  the  occasion  of  my  happening  to  point  out  to  you,  before 
that  confidential  agent,  the  objection  I  had  to  your  mode  of  receiving  my 
visitors,  you  were  pleased  to  object  to  his  presence.  You  will  have  to  get 
the  better  of  that  objection,  M!adam,  and  to  accustom  yourself  to  it  very 
probably  on  many  similar  occasions ;  unless  you  adopt  the  remedy  which 
18  in  your  own  hands,  of  giving  me  no  cause  of  complaint.  Mr.  Carker," 
said  Mr.  Dombey,  who,  after  the  emotion  he  had  just  seen,  set  great  store 
by  this  means  of  reducing  his  proud  wife,  and  who  was  perhaps  sufficiently 
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\viUmg  to  exlubit  Ms  pcmrcr  to  thai  ^enftknui  is  b  iienr  aid  inmpbuit 
aspect,  **Mr.C«d»rbeiBgmmyo»n&dePiee,Mi»,DnM>ify,MBywBywcft^ 
in  yours  to  such  an  extent.  I  hope»  Mn.  Dombcy,"  be  ooobiiHBed,  after 
a  lew  moments,  duraig  wfai^,  m  kis  huareaaiD^  hangbtineaa,  he  hsA  im- 
proved on  his  kea,  '*I  may  not  find  it  neaeflBsay  ever  to  iaifamat  lifr. 
Garker  with  any  message  of  objection  (x  lemonslrBnGe  to  yo« ;  but  aa  it 
wouM  be  derogatory  to  my  positioa  and  iqratation  to  be  fireqnentfy  bidd- 
ing triyial  dilates  with  a  lady  upon  whooa  I  hare  oonfencd  the  higheat 
distinction  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  bestow,  I  shall  not  scrapie  to  arail 
myself  of  his  servieea  if  I  see  occasion." 

'^  And  now,"  he  thooght,  riaing  in  his  nmial  magnifieeaee»  aad  riamg  a 
stiffer  and  more  impenetiaUe  maa  than  eTcr,  **  Aft  Icnowa  me  and  m j 
resolution." 

The  hand  that  had  so  picaaed  the  bracdel  was  laid  facavfly  upon  her 
breast,  bat  she  looked  at  Imn  skill,  with  an  unaltezed  &ce,  aiiid  said  in  a 
lowToice: 

'<  Wait  1     For  God's  sake  I  I  must  speak  to  you." 

Why  did  she  not,  and  what  waa  the  inward  straggle  that  reodend  her 
incapable  of  doing  so,  for  mmutes,  while,  in  the  strong  cemtiaint  she  pat 
upon  her  &oe,  it  was  as  fixed  aa  mf  statue's — lotdosg  upon  hka  ^h. 
neither  yielding  nor  unyidding,  hldng  nor  hatied,  pnde  nor  huBoifity : 
nothing  but  a  searching  gaze. 

"  Did  I  ever  tempt  yon  to  seek  my  hand  ?  Did  I  ever  use  any  art  to 
win  you  P  Waa  I  ever  more  conciliating  to  you  when  yoa  pursued  aae, 
than  I  have  been  sim;e  our  maziiage  ?  Was  I  ever  other  to  yoa,  than 
lam?" 

"  It  is  wholly  unneceseary,  Madam,"  said  Mr*  Dombey,  "  to  enter 
upon  soch  discussions." 

*'Did  you  think  I  loTcd  yon?  Did  yoa  know  I  did  notP  Did  yoa 
ever  care,  Man  I  for  my  heart,  or  propose  to  yoRurself  to  win  the  worthless 
thing  ?  Waa  there  any  poor  pretence  of  any  in  our  bargain  ?  Upcm  your 
side,  or  on  mine  ?  " 

"  These  questions,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "  are  aU  wide  of  the  porpose. 
Madam." 

She  moved  between  him  and  the  door  to  prevent  his  going  away,  and 
drawing  her  nugestic  figure  to  its  height,  looked  steadily  upon  him 
still. 

"  You  answer  each  of  them.  You  answer  me  before  I  speak,  I  see. 
How  can  you  help  it;  you  who  know  the  miserable  truth  as  weU  as  I? 
Now,  tell  me.  If  I  loved  yon  to  devotion,  could  I  do  more  than  render 
up  my  whole  will  and  being  to  you,  as  you  have  just  demanded  ?  If  my 
heart  were  pure  and  all  untried,  and  you  its  idol,  could  you  ask  more; 
could  you  have  more  P  " 

"  Possibly  not.  Madam,"  he  returned  coolly. 

«  You  know  how  different  I  am.  Yon  see  me  looking  on  yon  now,  and 
you  can  read  the  warmth  of  passion  for  yon  that  is  breathing  in  my  fece." 
Not  a  curl  of  the  proud  lq>,  not  a  flash  of  the  dark  eye,  nothing  bat  the 
same  intent  and  searching  look,  aceompanied  these  wcnrds.  "  Yoa  know 
my  general  histooy.  You  have  spokon  of  my  mother.  Do  you  think 
yoa  can  degrade,  or  bend  or  break,  me  to  submission  and  obedience?  " 
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Mr^  Bombcj  amikd>  as  lit  BUgkt  Iiav«  amiled  at  an  m^wy  whether  he 
tfaooght  he  ooald  zaiae  tea  th(Misaad  pouiub. 

^I£  these  is  snythiag  imusual  here^"  she  said,  with  a  slight  motion  of 
her  hand  before  her  brow,  which  did  not  for  a  moment  flivch  from  its 
immoreable  and  otherwise  exfffessioakss  gaz^  "as  I  know  theipe  are 
unusual  feelings  here/'  raisiiig  the  hand  she  pressed  upon  hev  bosom*  and 
heavily  returning  it,  ''  coasidei  thaik  th»e  is  no  conunon  mieaiiing  in  the 
appMd  I  am  g<MBg  to  make  yoa»  yes>  fcnr  I  am  going ; "  she  said  it  as  in 
prompt  replj  to  somsthiBg  in  his  face ;  *'  to  app^  to  you." 

Mr.  Pombey,  with  a  slightly  condese^iding  bead  of  his  chin  that 
rustled  and  ctadded  his  stiff  orovat^  sat  down  on  a  sob  that  was  neajr  him, 
tor  hear  the  ^ppeaL 

*^If  you  can  believe  that  I  am  of  such  a  nature  now," — h^  fancied  he 
saw  tears  ghsteniBig  in  her  eyes,  aed  he  thought,  compkifienAly,  that  he 
had  forced  them  from  her,  though  none  fell  on  h^  cheek,  and  she  regarded 
him  as  steadily  as  eTer,-^^^as  wcMild  make  what  I  now  say  almost 
incvecKble  to  myself,  said  to  any  man  who  had  become  my  husb«nd»  but, 
above  all,  said  to  you,  you  may>  peihaps,  attach  the  greater  weight  to 
it.  In  the  dark  end  to  which  we  are  tending,  and  may  come,  we  shall 
not  involve  oarsfilves  alone  (that  might  not  be  much)  but  others." 

Others !     He  knew  at  whom  that  word  pointed,  and  frowned  heavily. 

"  I  speak  to  you  for  the  sake  of  others.  Aiso  your  own  sake ;  and  for 
mine.  Since  our  marriage,  you  have  been  arrogant  to  me ;  and  I  have 
repaid  you  in  kind.  You  have  shown  to  me  and  every  one  around  us, 
every  day  and  hour,  that  you  think  I  am  graced  and  distinguished  by 
your  alliance.  I  do  not  think  so,  and  have  shown  that  too.  It  seems 
yon  do  not  understand,  or  (so  far  as  your  power  can  go)  intend  that  each 
of  us  shall  take  a  s^fMurate  course;  and  you  expect  from  me  instead, 
a  homage  you  will  never  have." 

Although  her  face  was  still  the  same^  there  was  em^^tic  eonfirmation 
of  this  "  Never"  in  the  v^  bireath  she  drew. 

*'  I  feel  no  tenderness  towards  you ;  that  you  know.  You  would  care 
nothing  for  it,  if  I  did  or  oould«  I  know  as  well  that  you  feel  none 
towards  me.  But  we  are  linked  tc^ther ;  and  in  the  knot  that  ties  us, 
as  I  have  said,  others  are  bound  up.  We  must  both  die ;  we  are  both 
connected  with  the  dead  already,  each  by  a  little  child.     Let  us  forbear." 

Mr.  Dombey  took  a  long  respiration,  as  if  he  would  have  said.  Oh  I 
was  this  all  1 

''  There  is  no  wealth,"  she  went  on,  turning  paler  as  she  watched  him, 
while  her  eyes  grew  yet  more  lustrous  in  their  earnestness^  "  that  could 
buy  these  words  of  me,  and  the  meaning  that  belongs  to  them.  Once  cast 
away  as  idle  breath,  no  wealth  or  power  can  bring  them  baoliu  I  mean 
them ;  I  have  weighed  them ;  and  I  will  be  true  to  what  I  undertake.  If 
yon  will  promise  to  forbear  on  your  part,  I  will  promise  to  forbear  on 
mine.  We  are  a  most  unhappy  pair,  in  whom,  from  different  causes, 
every  sentiment  that  blesses  marriage,  or  justifies  it,  is  rooted  out ;  but  in 
the  oonrse  of  time,  some  friendship,  or  some  fitness  for  each  other,  may 
arise  between  us.  I  will  try  to  hope  so,  if  you  will  make  the  endeavour 
too ;  and  I  will  look  forward  to  a  better  and  a  happier  use  of  age  than  I 
have  made  of  youth  or  prime." 
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Throughout  she  had  spoken  in  a  low  plain  Yoioe,  that  neither  rose  nor 
fell ;  ceasing,  she  dropped  the  hand  with  which  she  had  enforced  herself  to 
be  so  passionless  and  distinct,  but  not  the  eyes  with  which  she  had  so 
steadUy  observed  hin. 

"Madam/'  said  Mr.  Dombey,  with  his  utmost  dignify,  ''I  cannot 
entertain  any  proposal  of  this  extraordinary  nature." 

She  looked  at  him  yet,  without  the  least  change. 

"  I  cannot,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  rising  as  he  spoke,  "  consent  to  temporise 
or  treat  with  you,  Mrs.  Dombey,  upon  a  subject  as  to  which  you  are  in 
possession  of  my  opinions  and  expectations.  I  have  stated  my  tdtimatum. 
Madam,  and  have  only  to  request  your  yery  serious  attention  to  it." 

To  see  the  face  change  to  its  old  expression,  deepened  in  intensity !  To 
see  the  eyes  droop  as  from  some  mean  and  odious  object !  To  see  the  light- 
ing of  the  haughty  brow !  To  see  scorn,  anger,  indignation,  and  abhor* 
rence  starting  into  sight,  and  the  pale  blank  earnestness  vanish  like  a 
mist !    He  could  not  choose  but  look,  although  he  looked  to  his  dismay. 

"  Gro,  Sir  ! "  she  said,  pointing  with  an  imperious  hand  towards  the  door. 
"  Our  iirst  and  last  confidence  is  at  an  end.  Nothing  can  make  us  stranger 
to  each  other  than  we  are  henceforth." 

"I  shall  take  my  rightful  course.  Madam,"  said  Mr. Dombey,  "unde- 
terred, you  may  be  sure,  by  any  general  declamation." 

She  turned  her  back  upon  him,  and,  without  reply,  sat  down  before 
her  glass. 

"  I  place  my  reliance  on  your  improved  sense  of  duty,  and  more  correct 
feeling,  and  better  reflexion,  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

She  answered  not  one  word.  He  saw  no  more  expression  of  any  heed 
of  him,  in  the  mirror,  than  if  he  had  been  an  unseen  spider  on  the  wall,  or 
beetle  on  the  floor,  or  rather,  than  if  he  had  been  the  one  or  other,  seen 
and  crushed  when  she  last  turned  from  him,  and  forgotten  among  the 
ignominious  and  dead  vermin  of  the  ground. 

He  looked  back,  as  he  went  out  at  the  door,  upon  the  well-lighted  and 
luxurious  room,  the  beautiful  and  glittering  objects  everywhere  displayed, 
the  shape  of  Edith  in  its  rich  dress  seated  before  her  glass,  and  the  face 
of  Edith  as  the  glass  presented  it  to  him ;  and  betook  himself  to  his  old 
chamber  of  cogitation,  carrying  away  with  him  a  vivid  picture  in  his  mind 
of  all  these  things,  and  a  rambling  and  unaccountable  speculation  (such  as 
sometimes  comes  into  a  man's  head)  how  they  would  all  look  when  he  saw 
them  next. 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Dombey  was  very  taciturn,  and  very  dignified,  and 
very  confident  of  carrying  out  his  purpose ;  and  remained  so. 

He  did  not  design  accompanying  the  family  to  Brighton;  but  he  gra- 
ciously informed  Cleopatra  at  breakfast,  on  the  morning  of  departure, 
which  arrived  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  that  he  might  be  expected  down, 
soon.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  getting  Cleopatra  to  any  place 
recommended  as  being  salutary ;  for,  indeed,  she  seemed  upon  the  wane, 
and  turning  of  the  earth,  earthy. 

Without  having  undergone  any  decided  second  attack  of  her  malady, 
the  old  woman  seemed  to  have  crawled  backward  in  her  recovery  from  the 
first.  She  was  more  lean  and  shrunken,  more  uncertain  in  her  imbecility, 
and  made  stranger  confusions  in  her  mind  and  memory.    Among  other 
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symptoms  of  this  last  affliction,  she  fell  into  the  habit  of  confounding  the 
names  of  her  two  sons-in-law,  the  living  and  the  deceased ;  and  in  general 
called  Mr.  Dombey,  either  **  Grangeby,"  or  "  Domber,"  or  indifferently, 
both. 

But  she  was  youthful,  very  youthful  still ;  and  in  her  youthfulness 
appeared  at  breakfast,  before  going  away,  in  a  new  bonnet  made  express, 
and  a  travelling  robe  that  was  embroidered  and  braided  like  an  old 
baby's.  It  was  not  easy  to  put  her  into  a  fly-away  bonnet  now,  or  to 
keep  the  bonnet  in  its  place  on  the  back  of  her  poor  nodding  head,  when 
it  was  got  on.  In  this  instance,  it  had  not  only  the  extraneous  effect  of 
being  always  on  one  side,  but  of  being  perpetually  tapped  on  the  crown 
by  Flowers  the  maid,  who  attended  in  the  background  during  breakfast  to 
perform  that  duty. 

"Now  my  dearest  Grangeby,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  "  you  must  posively 
prom,"  she  cut  some  of  her  words  short,  and  cut  out  others  altogether, 
*'come  down  very  soon." 

*•  I  said  just  now.  Madam,"  returned  Mr.  Dombey,  loudly  and  labo- 
riously, "  that  I  am  coming  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  Bless  you,  Domber !  " 

Here  the  Major,  who  was  come  to  take  leave  of  the  ladies,  and  who 
was  staring  through  his  apoplectic  eyes  at  Mrs.  Skewton's  face,  with  the 
disinterested  composure  of  an  immortal  being,  said : 

"  Begad,  Ma'am,  you  don't  ask  old  Joe  to  come  1 " 

"  Sterious  wretch,  who 's  he  P  "  lisped  Cleopatra.  But  a  tap  on  the 
bonnet  from  Plowers  seeming  to  jog  her  memory,  she  added,  "  Oh  1  You 
mean  yourself,  you  naughty  creature ! " 

"Devilish  queer.  Sir,"  whispered  the  Major  to  Mr.  Dombey.  "Bad 
case.  Never  did  wrap  up  enough ; "  the  Major  being  buttoned  to  the 
chin.  "  Why,  who  should  J.  B.  mean  by  Joe,  but  old  Joe  Bagstock — 
Joseph — ^Your  slave — Joe,  Ma'am  ?  Here  1  Here 's  the  man !  Here  are 
the  Bagstock  bellows,  Ma'am!"  cried  the  Major,  striking  himself  a 
sounding  blow  on  the  chest. 

"My  dearest  Edith — Grangeby — ^it's  most  trordinry  thing,"  said 
Cleopatra,  pettishly,  "  that  Major — " 

"  Bagstock !  J.  B !  "  cried  the  Major,  seeing  that  she  faltered  for  his 
name. 

"  Well,  it  don't  matter,"  said  Cleopatra,  "  Edith,  my  love,  you  know 
I  never  could  remember  names — what  was  it  ?  oh ! — ^most  trordinry  thing 
that  so  many  people  want  to  come  down  to  see  me.  I  'm  not  going  for 
long.     I  'm  coming  back.     Surely  they  can  wait,  till  I  come  back  !  " 

Cleopatra  looked  all  round  the  table  as  she  said  it,  and  appeared  very 
imeasy. 

"  I  won't  have  vistors — ^really  don't  want  vistors,"  she  said ;  "  little 
repose — and  all  that  sort  of  thing — ^is  what  I  quire.  No  odious  brutes 
must  proach  me  'till  I've  shaken  off  this  numbness;"  and  in  a  grisly 
resumption  of  her  coquettish  ways,  she  made  a  dab  at  the  Major  with  her 
fan,  but  overset  Mr.  Dombey's  breakfast  cup  instead,  which  was  in  quite 
a  different  direction. 

Then  she  called  for  Withers,  and  charged  him  to  see  particularly  that 
word  was  left  about  some  trivial  alterations  in  her  room,  which  must  be 
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fdl  mad«  before  slie  csme  bade,  and  whicb  waui  be  aet  aboul  amBfldbatcfy, 
88  there  was  no  saymg  haw  aoen  she  nugfat  ooMe  back ;  fbr  abe  had 
a  great  many  engageaeieiits,  a&d  all  soits  of  p^op^  to  odl  upon.  Withers 
received  these  directions  with  becoming  deference,  and  gave  his  guarantee 
for  their  execation;  bnt  when  be  withdrew  a  pace  or  two  beldnd  her,  it 
appeared  as  if  he  couldn't  help  looking  strangely  at  the  Ma^or,  who 
conldn't  help  looking  strangely  at  Mr.  Dombey,  who  eonldnH  hdp  looidBig 
strangely  at  Cleopatra,  who  oooldn't  help  nodding  her  bonnet  over  one 
eye,  and  rattling  her  knife  and  fork  npon  lier  plate  in  vaingthem,  as  if  ahe 
were  playing  castanets. 

Edith  alone  never  lifted  her  eyes  to  any  face  at  the  table,  and  never 
seemed  dismayed  by  anything  her  mother  said  crdid.  She  listened  to  ber 
disjointed  talk,  or  at  least,  turned  her  head  towards  her  when  addrosBed ; 
replied  in  a  few  low  words  when  necessary;  and  sometimes  stepped  her 
when  she  was  rambling,  or  brought  her  thoughts  baek  with  a  monosyllable, 
to  the  point  from  which  they  had  strayed.  The  mother,  however  unsteady 
in  other  things,  was  constant  in  this — that  she  was  always  observant 
of  her.  She  would  look  at  the  beautiful  iaoe,  in  its  marMe  stilfaiess 
and  severity,  now  with  a  kind  of  fearful  admiration ;  now  in  «  giggling 
foolish  effort  to  move  it  to  a  smile ;  now  with  capricious  tears  and  jealous 
shakings  of  her  head,  as  imagining  herself  neglected  by  it ;  always  with 
an  attraction  towards  it,  that  never  fluctuated  tike  ber  other  ideas,  but 
had  constant  possession  of  her.  From  Edith  she  would  sometimes  look 
at  Florence,  and  back  again  at  Edith,  in  a  manner  that  was  wild  enough ; 
and  sometimes  she  would  try  to  look  elsewhere,  as  if  to  escape  from  ber 
daughter's  face ;  but  back  to  it  she  seemed  forced  to  come,  although  it 
never  sought  hers  unless  sought,  or  troubled  her  with  one  single  glance. 

The  breakfast  concluded,  Mrs.  Skewton,  affscting  to  lean  girlishly  upon 
the  Migor's  arm,  but  heavily  supported  on  the  other  side  fay  Flowers  the 
nudd,  and  propped  up  behind  fay  Withers  the  page,  was  conducted  to  the 
carriage,  which  was  to  take  her,  Florence,  and  Edith  to  Brighton. 

"  And  is  Joseph  absolutely  banished  P"  said  the  Major,  thrusting  in  his 
purple  face  over  the  steps.  *'  Damme,  Ma'am,  is  Cleopatra  so  hard-hearted 
as  to  forbid  her  faithful  Antony  Bagstock  to  approach  the  presence?" 

'*Go  along  I"  said  Cleopatra,  ''I  can't  bear  you.  You  shall  see  me 
when  I  come  back,  if  you  are  very  good." 

"  Tell  Joseph,  he  may  live  in  hope,  Ma'am,"  said  the  Migor ;  *'or  he  'U 
die  in  despair." 

Cleopatra  shuddered,  and  leaned  back.  '*  Edith,  my  dear,"  she  said. 
"  Tell  him— " 

"WhatP" 

"  Such  dreadful  words,"  said  Cleopatra.  "He  uses  such  dreadful  words ! " 

Edith  signed  to  him  to  retire,  gave  the  word  to  go  on,  and  left  the 
objectionabk  Major  to  Mr.  Dombey.     To  whom  he  returned,  whistling. 

**  I  '11  tell  you  what.  Sir,"  said  the  Major,  with  his  hands  bddnd  him, 
and  his  legs  very  wide  asunder,  "  a  fEur  Mend  of  omrs  has  removed  to 
Oneer  Street." 

"  "What  do  you  mean,  Migor  P"  inquired  Mr.  Dombey. 

"I  mean  to  say,  Dombey,"  returned  the  Major,  "that  you'll  soon  be 
an  orphan-in-law." 
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Mr.  DoBibey  appeared  to  rdisli  tUs  W9§f^h.  dtdamptkai  of  Umsetf  00 
very  little,  that  the  Major  wound  up  with  the  horae^B  oough,  as  an  expree- 
sk)n  of  gravity. 

^' Damme,  Sir/'  said  the  Major,  "there  is  no  nae  in  disguisisig  a  hat. 
Joe  is  blunt.  Sir.  That  'b  his  nature.  If  you  take  old  Josh  at  aU,  you 
take  him  as  you  find  him ;  and  a  de-vilisk  rusty,  old  rasper,  of  a  close- 
toothed,  J.  B.  file,  you  do  find  him.  Dombey,"  said  the  Miyar,  "  your 
wife's  mother  is  on  the  moye.  Sir." 

"I  ftar,"  returned  Mr.  Domb^^  with  much  philosophy,  'Hhat  Mrs. 
Skewt(m  is  shaken." 

''  Shaken,  Dombey !  "  aaid  the  Major.    **  Smashed  I " 

"  Change,  however/'  pnrsued  Mr.  Dombey,  '*  and  attention,  may  do 
much  yet." 

"  Don't  belieye  it,  Sir,"  returned  the  Migor.  ''  Damme,  Sir,  she  never 
wrapped  up  enough.  If  a  man  don't  wrap  up,"  said  the  Migor,  taking  in 
another  button  of  his  buff  waistcoat,  "  he  has  nothing  to  fall  back  upon. 
"Bui  some  people  mil  die.  They  tcill  do  it.  Danmie,  they  toiU.  They  're 
obstinate.  I  teU  yoQwhat,  Dombey,  it  may  not  be  ornamental ;  it  may 
not  be  refined ;  it  may  be  rough  and  tough ;  but  a  little  of  the  genuine 
old  English  Bagstook  stamina.  Sir,  would  do  all  the  good  in  the  world  to  the 
human  breed." 

After  imparting  this  precious  piece  of  information,  the  Migor,  who  was 
certainly  true-blue,  wliatever  other  endowmente  he  may  have  possessed  or 
wanted,  coming  within  the  *'  genuine  old  English"  oilaBsifiGation,  which  has 
never  been  exactly  ascertained,  took  his  lobster-eyes  and  his  apoplexy  to 
the  club,  and  choked  there  all  jday. 

Cleopatra,  at  one  time  fretful,  at  another  self-oompkoent,  sometimes 
awake,  sometimes  asleep,  and  at  all  times  juvenile,  reached  Brighton  the 
same  night,  feU  to  pieces  as  usual,  and  was  put  away  in  bed ;  where  a 
gloomy  fancy  might  have  pictured  a  more  potent  skeleton  than  the  maid, 
who  should  have  been  one,  watching  at  the  rose-eoloured  curtains,  which 
were  carried  down  to  shed  their  bloom  upon  her. 

It  was  settled  in  high  council  of  medical  authority  that  she  should  take 
a  carnage  airing  every  day,  and  that  it  was  important  ^  should  get  out 
every  day  and  walk  if  she  could.  Edith  was  ready  to  attend  hex — always 
ready  to  attend  her,  with  the  same  mechanicid  attention  and  immoveaUe 
beauty — and  they  drove  out  alone ;  for  Edith  had  an  uneasiness  in  the 
piesenoe  of  Florence,  now  that  her  mother  was  woEse,  and  told  Florence, 
with  .a  kiss,  that  she  would  rather  they  two  went  akme. 

Mrs.  Skewton,  on  one  particular  day,  was  in  the  irresolute,  exacting, 
jealous  temper  that  had  developed  itselJf  on  her  recovery  from  her  first 
attack.  After  sitting  sil^t  in  the  caxriage  watching  Edith  for  some  time, 
she  took  ber  hand  ami  kissed  it  passionately.  The  hand  was  neither  given 
nor  withdiswn,  but  simply  yielded  to  •her  raising  of  it,  and  being  released, 
drojpped  down  again,  almost  as  if  it  were  insenslfafe.  At  this  she  began  to 
whimper  and  moan,  and  say  what  a  mother. she  had  been,  and  how  she 
was  forgotten  1  This  she  continued  to  do  at  capricious  intervals,  even 
when  .^ey  had  alighted ;  when  Mie  herself  was  halting  along  with  the 
jomt  support  of  'Withras  and. a  itick,  tmd  Edith  was  walking  by  her  side, 
and  the  onnage  slowly  following  Jd;  s.  little  diatanne. 

It  was  a  bleak,  lowering,  windy  day,  and  they  were  out  upooi  the  Downs 
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with  notliiiig  but  a  bare  sweep  of  land  between  them  and  the  sky.  The 
mother,  with  a  querulous  satisfaction  in  the  monotony  of  her  com- 
plaint, was  still  repeating  it  in  a  low  voice  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
proud  form  of  her  daughter  moved  beside  her  slowly,  when  there  came 
advancing  over  a  dark  ridge  before  them,  two  other  figures,  which,  in 
the  distance,  were  so  like  an  exaggerated  imitation  of  their  own,  that 
Edith  stopped. 

Almost  as  she  stopped,  the  two  figures  stopped ;  and  that  one  which  to 
Edith's  thinking  was  like  a  distorted  shadow  of  her  mother,  spoke  to  the 
other,  earnestly,  and  with  a  pointing  hand  towards  them.  That  one 
seemed  inclined  to  turn  back,  but  the  other,  in  which  Edith  recognised 
enough  that  was  like  herself  to  strike  her  with  an  unusual  feeling,  not 
quite  firee  from  fear,  came  on ;  and  then  they  came  on  together. 

The  greater  part  of  this  observation,  she  made  while  walking  towards 
them,  for  her  stoppage  had  beeen  momentary.  Nearer  observation  showed 
her  that  they  were  poorly  dressed,  as  wanderers  about  the  country;  that 
the  younger  wonan  carried  knitted  work  or  some  such  goods  for  sale ; 
and  that  the  old  one  toiled  on  empty-handed. 

And  yet,  however  far  removed  she  was  in  dress,  in  dignity,  in  beauty, 
Edith  could  not  but  compare  the  younger  woman  with  herself,  still.  It 
may  have  been  that  she  saw  upon  her  face  some  traces  which  she  knew 
were  lingering  in  her  own  soul,  if  not  yet  written  on  that  index ;  but,  as 
the  woman  came  on,  returning  her  gaze,  fixing  her  shining  eyes  upon  her, 
undoubtedly  presenting  something  of  her  own  air  and  stature,  and  appearing 
to  reciprocate  her  own  thoughts,  she  felt  a  chill  creep  over  her,  as  if  the  day 
were  darkening,  and  the  wind  were  colder. 

They  had  now  come  up.  The  old  woman,  holding  out  her  hand  impor- 
tunately, stopped  to  beg  of  Mrs.  Skewton.  The  younger  one  stopped  too, 
and  she  and  Edith  looked  in  one  another's  eyes. 

"  What  is  it  that  you  have  to  sell  P"  said  Edith. 

'*  Only  this,"  returned  the  woman,  holding  out  her  wares^  without  looking 
at  them.     "  I  sold  myself  long  ago." 

"  My  Lady,  don't  beUeve  her,"  croaked  the  old  woman  to  Mrs.  Skewton ; 
"  don't  believe  what  she  says.  She  loves  to  talk  like  that.  She 's  my 
handsome  and  undutiful  daughter.  She  gives  me  nothing  but  reproaches, 
my  Lady,  for  all  I  have  done  for  her.  Look  at  her  now,  my  Lady,  how 
she  turns  upon  her  poor  old  mother  with  her  looks." 

As  Mrs.  Skewton  drew  her  purse  out  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  eagerly 
fumbled  for  some  money,  which  the  other  old  woman  greedily  watched  for 
— their  heads  all  but  touching,  in  their  hurry  and  decrepitude — Edith 
interposed : 

"  I  have  seen  you,"  addressing  the  old  woman,  "  before." 

"  Yes,  my  Lady,"  with  a  curtsey.  "  Down  in  Warwickshire.  The  morning 
among  the  trees.  When  you  wouldn't  give  me  nothing.  But  the  gentle- 
man, Jie  give  me  something  I  Oh,  bless  him,  bless  him ! "  mumbled  the 
old  woman,  holding  up  her  skinny  hand,  and  grinning  frightfully  at  her 
daughter. 

"  It 's  of  no  use  attempting  to  stay  me,  Edith  1 "  said  Mrs.  Skewton, 
angrily  anticipating  an  objection  from  her.  "  You  know  nothing  about 
it.  I  won't  be  dissuaded.  I  am  sure  this  is  an  excellent  woman,  and  a 
good  mother." 
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'*  Yes,  my  Lady,  yes,"  chattered  the  old  woman,  holding  out  her  avaricionfl 
hand.  "  Thankee,  my  Lady.  Lord  bleas  you,  my  Lady.  Sixpence  more, 
my  pretty  Lady,  as  a  good  mother  yourself." 

*'  And  treated  undutifuUy  enough,  too,  my  good  old  creature,  sometimes, 
I  assure  you,"  said  Mrs.  Skewton,  whimpering.  *'  There  1  Shake  hands 
with  me.  You  're  a  very  good  old  creature — full  of  what 's  his  name— 
and  all  that.    You  're  all  affection  and  et  cetera,  an't  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  Lady !" 

'^  Yes,  I  am  sure  you  are ;  and  so 's  that  gentlemanly  creature  Grangeby. 
I  must  really  shake  hands  with  you  again.  And  now  you  can  go,  you 
know ;  and,  I  hope,"  addressing  the  daughter,  "  that  you  'U  show  more 
gratitude,  and  natural  what 's  its  name,  and  all  the  rest  of  it — but  I  never 
did  remember  names — ^for  there  never  was  a  better  mother  than  the  good 
old  creature 's  been  to  you.     Come,  Edith ! " 

As  the  ruin  of  Cleopatra  tottered  off  whimpering,  and  wiping  its  eyes 
with  a  gingerly  remembrance  of  rouge  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  old 
woman  hobbled  another  way,  mumbUng  and  counting  her  money.  Not 
one  word  more,  nor  one  other  gesture,  had  been  exchanged  between 
Edith  and  the  younger  woman,  but  neither  had  removed  her  eyes  from 
the  other  for  a  moment.  They  had  remained  confronted  until  now, 
when  Edith,  as  awakening  from  a  dream,  passed  slowly  on. 

"  You  're  a  handsome  woman,"  muttered  her  shadow,  looking  after  her; 
"but  good  looks  won't  save  us.  And  you  're  a  proud  woman ;  but  pride 
won't  save  us.     We  had  need  to  know  each  other  when  we  meet  again ! " 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

NEW  VOICES   ON   THE  WAVES. 


All  is  going  on  as  it  was  wont.  The  waves  are  hoarse  with  repetition 
of  their  mystery ;  the  dust  lies  piled  upon  the  shore ;  the  sea-birds  soar  and 
hover;  the  winds  and  clouds  go  forth  upon  their  trackless  flight;  the 
white  arms  beckon,  in  the  moonlight,  to  the  invisible  country  far  away. 

With  a  tender  melancholy  pleasure,  Florence  finds  herself  again  on  the 
old  ground  so  sadly  trodden,  yet  so  happily,  and  thinks  of  him  iu  the  quiet 
place,  where  he  and  she  have  many  and  many  a  time  conversed  together, 
with  the  water  welling  up  about  his  couch.  And  now,  as  she  sits  pen- 
sive there,  she  hears  in  the  wild  low  murmur  of  the  sea,  his  little  story 
told  again,  his  very  words  repeated ;  and  finds  that  all  her  life  and  hopes, 
and  griefs,  since — ^in  the  solitary  house,  and  in  the  pageant  it  has  changed 
to — ^have  a  portion  in  the  burden  of  the  marvellous  song. 

And  gentle  Mr.  Toots,  who  wanders  at  a  distance,  looking  wistfully 
towards  the  figure  that  he  dotes  upon,  and  has  followed  there,  but  cannot 
in  his  delicacy  disturb  at  such  a  time,  likewise  hears  the  requiem  of  little 
Dombey  on  the  waters,  rising  and  falling  in  the  lulls  of  their  eternal 
madrigal  in  praise  of  Florence.  Yes  !  and  he  faintly  understands,  poor 
Mr.  Toots,  that  they  are  saying  something  of  a  time  when  he  was  sensible 
of  being  brighter  and  not  addle-brained ;  and  the  tears  rising  in  his  eyes 
when  he  fears  that  he  is  dull  and  stupid  now,  and  good  for  little  but  to 
be  laughed  at,  diminish  his  satisfaction  in  their  soothing  reminder  that  he 
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is  v^ieved  from  present  xetpoanQbility  to  the  CMekeii,  tijr  the  abaenee  of 
ifafit  gaiae  head  of  poultry  in  the  eoiutiy,  ixnaisg  (tk  Xoote's  cost)  £or 
his  great  mill  with  the  Larkey  Bey. 

But  Mr.  Toote  takes  <x>i]nge,  when  they  idiisper  a  kind  thought  to 
him;  and  by  slow  degrees  and  with  many  iiftdeeisive  stoppages  on  the  way, 
Al^aroaches  Floomoe.  Stammering  and  bhuddng,  Mr.  Toots  affects  amaae- 
ment  when  he  oomes  near  her*  and  says  (havii^  followed  dose  on  tke 
carriage  in  which  she  travelled,  every  inch  of  the  way  &om  London^  loving 
even  to  be  choked  by  the  dost  <^  its  wheels)  that  he  never  was  so  sur- 
prised in  all  his  life. 

*'  And  yon  've  brought  Diogenes  too,  Miss  Dombey !  "  says  Mr.  Toots, 
tfaiilled  through  and  through  by  the  touch  of  the  small  hand  so  pleaaantly 
end  frankly  given  him. 

No  doubt  Diogenes  is  there,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Toots  has  reason  to 
observe  him,  for  he  oomes  stcaightway  at  Mr.  Toots's  lege,  and  tumbles 
over  himself  in  the  desperation  with  which  he  makes  at  him,  like  a  very 
dog  of  Montargis.    But  he  is  checked  by  his  sweet  mistress. 

''Down,  Di,  down.  Don't  yon  remmnber  who  first  made  ns  fiends, 
Di?    For  shame  r* 

Oh !  Well  may  Di  lay  his  loving  tkeA  against  her  hand,  and  ran  off, 
and  run  back,  and  run  round  her,  barking,  and  run  headlong  at  anybody 
coming  by,  to  show  his  devotion.  Mr.  Toots  would  ran  headlong  at 
anybody,  too.  A  military  gentleman  goes  paat^  and  Mr.  Toots  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  run  at  him,  full  tilt. 

"  Diogenes  is  quite  in  his  native  air,  isn't  he,  Miss  Dombey  ?  "  says 
Mr.  Toots. 

Florence  assents,  with  a  grateful  smile. 

"  Miss  Dombey,"  says  ^.  Toots,  "  beg  your  pardon,  but  if  you  would 
Jike  to  walk  to  Blimber's,  I — ^I  'm  going  there." 

Florence  put  her  arm  in  that  of  Mr.  Toots  without  a  word,  and  they 
walk  8wi^  together,  with  Diogenes  going  on  before.  Mr.  Toots's  legs 
shake  under  Mm ;  and  though  he  is  ^lendidly  dreased,  he  feels  misfiis, 
and  sees  wrinkles,  on  the  masterpieces  of  Burgess  and  Co.,  and  wisiMn  be 
had  put  on  that  brightest  pair  of  boots. 

Dootor  Blimber's  house,  outside,  has  as  sbhohurtxc-and  studions  an  air 
as  ever ;  and  up  tibrae  is  the  window  where  she  need  to  stook  for  the  pale 
hoe,  and  where  the  pale  face  brigbtened  when  it  saw  her,  and  the  wasted 
little  hand  waved  kisses  as  she  passed.  The  door  is  opened  by  ike  same 
weak-^ed  young  maiC  whose  imbecility  <of  grin  at  sight  of  Mr.  Toots  is 
feebleness  of  chnaoterpersmnfied.  They  are  shown  into  the  DoctcHr'«  study, 
where  btind  Homer  nnd  Minerva  give  them  audienoe  as  of  yore,  to  the 
sober  ticking  of  ihe  great  cleek  in  the  hall ;  and  inhere  the  f^obes  etand 
still  in  their  accustomed  places,  as  if  the  world  were  statkmBfy  too,  and 
nothing  in  it  over  perished  in  obedieiiee  to  the  unversal  iaw,  that,  irhile 
it  keeps  it  on  the  roll,  ce^  everything  to  earth. 

And  here  is  Doctor  Blimber,  with  'his  learned  legs ;  and  Itere  k  Mis. 
BUn^er,  with  her  sky4)lue  cap ;  end  here  Ootnelia,  wi(&  her  sandy  Httle 
TOW  of  onrls,  and  her  bright  ^seotadee,  still  working  like  « •sexton  in  Ufae 
gmves  of  languages.  Here  is  ihe  table  :apon  irhidk  he  sat  forlorn  and 
atrange,  the  '^  new  boy  *'  of  the  s^oci;  -and  hither  oafmes  thedistaHt  oooing 
«f  the  ^d  b^j  at  thekcM  lives  m<lfae  ^voom-ontheokl^''*'^**^^ 
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"  Toots,"  says  Doctor  Blaaber,  ''  I  «&  veiy  gfad  to  see  yon,  Tools/' 

Mr.  1>9ete  dvnckks  ki  Teply. 

**  Also  to  see  yon.  Toots,  in  watdi  good  'company/'  says  Dootor  Blimber. 

Mr.  Toots  with  a  seaHet  risage,  ^expLdas  tiiat  he  has  met  Miss  Bombey 
by  accident,  and  that  Miss  Dombey  wishing,  like  himself,  to.ase  the  oid 
plaee,  Hiey  have  cosse  togetiier. 

''Ton  wiU  iilse,''  says  Doctor  Bihnber,  ''to  stq)  among  our  young 
frkmds,  Miss  Domb^,  no  doubt.  Ali  feUow^stadenis  ef  yours.  Toots, 
t)Hce.  IlMnk  we  hare  no  new  disciples  in  our  little  portioo,  aydear/' 
Bays  Dootor  Btimber  to  Gomdia,  **  sinoe  Mr.  Toots  left  vs." 

**  Except  "Siiten^Umt,"  returns  Cornelia. 

'*  Aye,  tmly,'*  Beyn  tiie  Doctor.     '*  Bitherstone  is  new  to  Mr.  Toots." 

New  to  ^Florence,  ioo,  ahnost ;  for,  in  the  schookoom,  Bitberstone*— no 
'hmgCT  Master  Bitherstone  of  Mrs.  Prion's — shows  in  eoflan  sand,  a  nedc- 
cloth,  and  wears  a  watch.  Bat  Bitherstone,  bom  beneath  some  Bengal 
'Star  of  ill-omen,  is  extremely  inky ;  and  his  LexiGan  has  got  so  droqssical 
from  constant  reference,  that  it  won't  shut,  and  yvwns  as  if  it  really  isould 
not  bear  to  be  so  bothered.  So  does  Bitherstone  its  master,  forced  at 
Doctor  BHmber's  highest  pressure ;  but  m  the  yawn  of  Bitherstone  there 
is  nrafice  and  snarl,  and  he  has  been  heard  to  ^ay  that  he  wishes  he  could 
catdi "  old  Blimber,"  in  India.  He  'dpreoions  soon  £nd  hinisdf  aanied  up 
the  country  by  a  few  of  his  (Bitherstone's)  Cooties,  and  handed  over  to 
the  Thugs ;  he  can  toll  him  that. 

Briggs  is  still  grii^ting  in  the  nuH  of  knowledge ;  and  Toner,  too ; 
and  Johnson,  too ;  and  all  the  rest ;  the  older  -pupils  being  principally 
engaged  in  forgetting,  with  prodigious  labour,  everything  l^iey  knew  when 
they  were  younger.  All  are  as  polite  and  pale  as  ever;  imd  among  them, 
Mr.  Feeder,  B.A.,  with  his  bony  hand  and  bristly  head,  is  stSl  hard  at 
it:  with  his  Herodotus  st(^  on  just  at  present,  and  his  other  barrels  on  a 
shelf  behind  hun. 

A  mighty  sensation  is  created,  even  among  these  grave  yovng  gentle- 
men, by  a  visit  from  the  emancipated  Toots ;  who  is  regarded  with  a  kind 
of  awe,  as  one  who  has  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  is  pledged  never  to  come 
back,  and  concerning  the  cut  of  whose  clothes,  and  fashion  of  whose 
jewellery,  whispers  go  about,  "behind  hands ;  Ite  bilious  Bitherstone,  who 
is  not  of  Mr.  Toots's  time,  affecting  to  despise  the  latter  to  the  smaller 
boys,  and  saying  he  knows  better,  and  that  he  shouikl  like  to  see  him 
coming  that  sort  of  thing  in  Bengal,  where  his  mother  has  got  an  emerald 
belonging  to  him  that  was  taken  out  of  the  footstool  of  a  Eajah.   Come  now  I 

Bewildering  emotions  are  awakened  also  by  the  «ght  (^  Florence,  with 
whom  every  young  gentleman  immediately  faUs  in  loTe,  again;  exoept, 
as  aforesaid,  the  bilious  Bitherstone,  who  declines  to  do  so,  out  of 
oontradiction.  Blad:  jedk>usies  of  Mr.  Toots  arise,  and  Briggs  is  of 
opmion  that  he  an't  so  very  old  alter  all.  But  tins  disparaging  insinua- 
tion is  speedify  made  nought  by  Mr.  Toots  saying  idoud  to  Mr.  Feeder, 
B.  A.  '^How  SEre  you,  FeederP  "  and  asking  hun  to  oome  and  dine  with 
him  to-day  at  the  Bedford ;  in  right  of  whidi  feats  he  might  «etiip  as  Old 
Van,  tS  hB  chose,  unquestioned. 

There  is  much  shaking  of  hands,  and  much  bowing,  and  a  great  desire 
on  the  part  of  each  young  gentleman  to  tito  Toots  down  in  Miss  Dombey 's 
good  graa^ ;  and  then,  Mr,  Toots  having  bestowed  a  chuokle  on  ia^  old 
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desk,  Florence  and  lie  withdraw  with  Mrs.  Blimber  and  Cornelia;  and 
Doctor  Blimber  is  heard  to  observe  behind  them  as  he  comes  out  last,  and 
shuts  the  door,  "  Gentlemen,  we  will  now  resume  our  studies."  For  that 
and  little  ebe  is  what  the  Doctor  hears  the  sea  say,  or  has  heard  it  saying 
all  Ms  life. 

Florence  then  steals  away  and  goes  up  stairs  to  the  old  bed-room  with 
Mrs.  Blimber  and  Cornelia ;  Mr.  Toots,  who  feels  that  neither  he  nor  any- 
body else  is  wanted  there,  stands  talking  to  the  Doctor  at  the  study-d€x>r, 
or  rather  hearing  the  Doctor  talk  to  him,  and  wondering  how  he  ever 
thought  the  study  a  great  sanctuary,  and  the  Doctor,  with  his  round  turned 
legs,  like  a  clerical  pianoforte,  an  awful  man.  Florence  soon  comes  down 
and  takes  leave;  Mr.  Toots  takes  leave;  and  Diogenes,  who  has  be^i 
worrying  the  weak-eyed  young  man  pitilessly  all  the  time,  shoots  out  at 
the  door,  and  barks  a  glad  defiance  down  the  cliff;  while  'Melia,  and 
another  of  the  Doctor's  female  domestics,  look  out  of  an  upper  window, 
laughing  '  at  that  there  Toots',  and  saying  of  Miss  Dombey,  "  But  really 
though,  now — ain't  she  like  her  brother,  only  prettier  P  " 

Mr.  Toots,  who  saw  when  Florence  came  down  that  there  were  tears 
upon  her  face,  is  desperately  anxious  and  uneasy,  and  at  first  fears  that  he 
did  wrong  in  proposing  the  visit.  But  he  is  soon  relieved  by  her  saying 
she  is  very  glad  to  have  been  there  again,  and  by  her  talkmg  quite  cheer- 
fully about  it  all,  as  they  walk  on  by  the  sea.  What  with  the  voices  there, 
and  her  sweet  voice,  when  they  come  near  Mr.  Dombey's  house,  and  Mr. 
Toots  must  leave  her,  he  is  so  enslaved  that  he  has  not  a  scrap  of  firee-will 
left ;  when  she  gives  him  her  hand  at  parting,  he  cannot  let  it  go. 

"Miss  Dombey,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  says  Mr.  Toots,  in  a  sad 
fluster,  "  but  if  you  would  allow  me  to— -to — " 

The  smiling  and  unconscious  look  of  Florence  brings  him  to  a  dead  stop. 

"  If  you  would  allow  me  to— if  you  would  not  consider  it  a  liberty. 
Miss  Dombey,  if  I  was  to — ^without  any  encouragement  at  all,  if  I  was  to 
hope,  you  know,"  says  Mr.  Toots. 

Florence  looks  at  him  inquiringly. 

"  Miss  Dombey,"  says  Mj.  Toots,  who  feels  that  he  is  in  for  it  now,  "  I 
really  am  in  that  state  of  adoration  of  you  that  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  myself.  I  am  the  most  deplorable  wretch.  K  it  wasn't  at  the  comer 
of  the  Square  at  present,  I  should  go  down  on  my  knees,  and  b^  and 
entreat  of  you,  without  any  encouragement  at  all,  just  to  let  me  hope  that 
I  may — ^may  think  it  possible  that  you — " 

"Oh,  if  you  please,  don't!"  cries  Florence,  for  the  moment  quite 
alarmed  and  distressed.  "  Oh,  pray  don't,  Mr.  Toots.  Stop,  if  you  please. 
Don't  say  any  more.    As  a  kindness  and  a  favour  to  me,  don't." 

Mr.  Toots  is  dreadfully  abashed,  and  his  mouth  opens. 

"  You  have  been  so  good  to  me,"  says  Florence,  "  I  am  so  grateful  to 
you,  I  have  such  reason  to  like  you  for  being  a  kind  friend  to  me,  and  I 
do  like  you  so  much;"  and  here  the  ingenuous  face  smiles  upon  him 
with  the  pleasantest  look  of  honesty  in  the  world ;  "  that  I  am  sure  you 
are  only  gomg  to  say  good  bye !" 

"  Certainly,  Miss  Dombey,"  says  Mr.  Toots,  "  I — I— That 's  exactly 
what  I  mean.     It  *s  of  no  consequence." 

"  Good  bye !"  cries  Florence. 

"Good  bye,  Miss  Dombey  I"  stammers  Mr.  Toots.     "I  hope  you 
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won't  think  anything  about  it.  It  '9 — ^it  's  of  no  consequence,  thank  you. 
It 's  not  of  the  least  consequence  in  the  world." 

Poor  Mr.  Toots  goes  home  to  his  Hotel  in  a  state  of  desperation,  locks 
himself  into  his  bedroom,  flings  himself  upon  his  bed,  and  lies  there  for  a 
long  time;  as  if  it  were  of  the  greatest  consequence,  nevertheless.  But 
Mr.  Feeder,  B.A.,  is  coming  to  dinner,  which  happens  well  for  Mr.  Toots, 
or  there  is  no  knowing  when  he  might  get  up  again.  Mr.  Toots  is  obliged 
to  get  up  to  receive  hun,  and  to  give  him  hospitable  entertainment. 

And  the  generous  influence  of  that  social  virtue,  hospitality  (to  make  no 
mention  of  wine  and  good  cheer),  opens  Mr.  Toots's  heart,  and  warms  him 
to  conversation.  He  does  not  teU  Mr.  Feeder,  B.A.,  whatpassed  at  the 
comer  of  the  Square ;  but  when  Mr.  Feeder  asks  him  **  When  it  is  to 
come  off,"  Mr.  Toots  replies,  "that  there  are  certain  subjects" — ^which 
brings  Mr.  Feeder  down  a  peg  or  two  immediately.  Mr.  Toots  adds,  that 
he  don't  know  what  right  Blimber  had  to  notice  his  being  in  Miss  Dombey's 
company,  and  that  if  he  thought  he  meant  impudence  by  it,  he  'd  have 
him  out.  Doctor  or  no  Doctor ;  but  he  supposes  it 's  only  his  ignorance. 
Mr.  Feeder  says  he  has  no  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  Feeder,  however,  as  an  intimate  friend,  is  not  excluded  from  the 
subject.  Mr.  Toots  merely  requires  that  it  should  be  mentioned  mysteri- 
ously, and  with  feeling.  After  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  he  gives  Miss  Dombey's 
health,  observing,  "  Feeder,  you  have  no  idea  of  the  sentiments  with  which 
I  propose  that  toast."  Mr.  Feeder  replies,  "  Oh  yes  I  have,  my  dear  Toots; 
and  greatly  they  redound  to  your  honour,  old  boy."  Mr.  Feeder  is  then 
agitated  by  friendship,  and  shakes  hands ;  and  says,  if  ever  Toots  wants  a 
brother,  he  knows  where  to  find  him,  either  by  post  or  parcel.  Mr.  Feeder 
likewise  says,  that  if  he  may  advise,  he  would  recommend  Mr.  Toots  to 
learn  the  guitar,  or,  at  least,  the  flute ;  for  women  like  music,  when  you 
are  paying  your  addresses  to  'em,  and  he  has  found  the  advantage  of  it 
himself. 

This  brings  Mr.  Feeder,  B.A.,  to  the  confession  that  he  has  his  eye 
upon  Cornelia  Blimber.  He  informs  Mr.  Toots  that  he  don't  object  to 
spectacles,  and  that  if  the  Doctor  were  to  do  the  handsome  thing  and 
give  up  the  business,  why,  there  they  are — ^provided  for.  He  says  it's  his 
opinion  that  when  a  man  has  made  a  handsome  sum  by  his  business,  he 
is  bound  to  give  it  up ;  and  that  Cornelia  would  be  an  assistance  in  it 
which  any  man  might  be  proud  of.  Mr.  Toots  replies  by  launching 
wildly  out  into  Miss  Dombey's  praises,  and  by  insinuations  that  some- 
times he  thinks  he  should  like  to  blow  his  brains  out.  Mr.  Feeder 
strongly  urges  that  it  would  be  a  rash  attempt,  and  shows  him,  as  a 
reconcilement  to  existence,  Cornelia's  portrait,  spectacles  and  all. 

Thus  these  quiet  spirits  pass  the  evening;  and  when  it  has  yielded 
place  to  night,  Mr.  Toots  walks  home  with  Mr.  Feeder,  and  parts  with 
him  at  Doctor  Blimber's  door.  But  Mr.  Feeder  only  goes  up  the  steps, 
and  when  Mr.  Toots  is  gone,  comes  down  again,  to  stroll  upon  the  beach 
alone,  and  think  about  his  prospects.  Mr.  Feeder  plainly  hears  the  waves 
informing  him,  as  he  loiters  along,  that  Doctor  Blimber  will  give  up  the 
business ;  and  he  feels  a  soft  romantic  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  outside 
of  the  house,  and  thinking  that  the  Doctor  will  first  paint  it,  and  put  it 
into  thorough  repair. 

Mr.  Toots  is  likewise  roaming  up  and  down,  outside  the  casket  that 
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cQiitain»  fais  jewel;-  and  hk  a  depk»abk  coaditiMi  eS  akid,  a^d  aoi 
imsuspected  by  the  police,  gaaes  aA  a  windov  wkev»  ka  aaaa  a  li^^  and 
wUdi  be  haa  BO  doabt  is  FkneBBs's.  Bui  ii  ia  B(q4»  fiur  tilal  is  Mn. 
Skewtoa's  roaia;  asd  wkila  Florenee,  akeping  in  anoAar  obanibflv,  dreams 
loviagly,  ia  tka  midsi  ol  ike  cU  aeeaas,  and  tkeir  old  B^noyMtiwM  ]i¥« 
again^  the  figare  whuk  m  gjam  leatiiy  ia  subatiiaiad  for  tka  pafcienfc 
boy's  ea  tka  aaaie  tkeatre»  oaoe  nme  to  oanaact  ik — bat  kaar  ^lytatly  \ 
— ^with  deci^  aad  deatk,  is  atretebed  tkere,  waki^id  aad  eoafdakMa^, 
Ug^  aad  kaggazd  it  liei  upoa  ita  bad  q£  uaiQat ;  aad  by  it>  ia  tke  tacrar 
of  him  andaqiaflsioaad  kToliaaas — ^r  it  ii««  tanor  m  tka  suSmr'a  iailiBf^ 
eyco>  etta  £ditk.  What  do  ika  wavea  say,,  ia  tka  atilfaiass  of  tka  ai^» 
to  thamt 

''  £ditk,  whU  is  tkal  stcM  m  xaiaed  ta  stvika  ne.  Pon^  ym 
sea  it?" 

^Tkeie  ia  aotking  notkcr,  bat  yoor  fiuM^." 

«<^But  mff  Uaej  1  Bverythiag  ia  aiy  fifacj.  Look  I  la  ii  poaabka 
tki^  yoa  don't  saa  ifc  1 " 

"  Indeed  mother,  there  is  nothing;;  Should  I  sit  aaauDTod^  if  tteiPtt 
vefe  aay  such  thing  tkar&F  '* 

^^UanaoTed?*'  looking  wili%  at  her — ^**  it's  gone  aoar—aniakyaiayMk 
so  amaoYedP  That  ia  not  my  &afiy»  Edith*  It  taiaa  aia  oold  to  asa 
yoa  sitting  at  my  side." 

"  I  am  s<Nny,  mother." 

^'  Sorry  I    You  seem  always  sorry.    But  it  ia  not  for  me  I " 

With  that,  she  cries;  and  tossing  her  restless  head  fteia  sida  to  sidie 
upoD  her  pillow,  runs  oa  about  neglect»  aad  the  mother  ska  has  baea^ 
aad  the  mother  the  good  old  cveaiture  was,  whom  they  mat,  ajod  the  oold 
return  the  daughters  of  sudi  aaotheia  make.  In  tka  midat  of  ker 
incoherence,  she  stops,  looka  at  ker  daugkter,  crias  oal  that  kor  wita 
are  going,  and  hides  her  face  upon  the  bed. 

Edith,  in  compasswn,  bends  ovck  her  and  speaks  to  her.  The  sick  old 
woman  clutches  her  round  the  neck,  aad  says,  with  a  look  of  kocror^ 

"  Edith  I  we  are  going^  koma  soon ;  gcang  back.  Yoa  mean  tkat  I 
shall  go  home  again  ?" 

**  Yea  mother,  yes." 

"  And  what  he  said — what  'a  his  name^  I  never  ooald  remember  namea — 
Mfgoor — that  dreadful  word,  when  we  came  away — ^it  'a  net  true?  Edith ! 
witk  a  skriek  and  a  stare,  "  it's  not  tk(U  that  is  the  matter  with  me. 

Night  after  night,  the  light  bums  in  the  window,  and  the  figaie  lisa 
upon  the  bed,  and  Edith  sits  beside  it,  aod  the  restless  waves  are  eaUia^ 
to  them  both  the  whole  night  long.  Night  aftef  night,  tha  wavea  are 
hoarse  with  repetition  of  their  mysteiy;  the  dust  hea  piled  upon  the  shore; 
the  sea-birds  soar  and  hover;  the  winds  and  douda  are  oa  their  traokkea 
flight;  the  white  arms  beekon,  in  the  moonlight,  to  tha  invisible  country 
far  away. 

And  atill  the  sick  old  woman  looks  into  the  corner,  where  tke  stoaa 
arm<— part  of  a  figure  off  some  tomb,  sbe  aays-^-ia  raised  to  atrike  her. 
At  last  it  falls;  and  then  a  dumb  old  woman  hea  upon  the  bed,  and  aha  ia 
crooked  and  skrunk  up,  and  half  of  her  is  dead. 

Such  is  the  figure,  painted  and  patched  for  the  sun  to  mfuck^  thai  ia 
drawn  slowly  through  tiie  crowd  from  day  to  day;  koking,  aa  it' goes,  fer 
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tbe  good  dd  creature  vho  wbs  such  a  moiihfft,  ami  maHaag  moiitks  as 
it  peers  amoBg  ike  crowd  in  ¥aiA»  Such  is  the  figure  that  is  often 
wheeled  down  to  the  macgui  of  the  set,  and  stationed  there;  bat  om 
whidfc  no  wind  can  bbw  fireahBesa,  and  liar  whidk  the  mnimnrof  theoeean 
has  ao  sootkiBg  word.  She  Hes  and  listens  to  it  by  the  boor ;  but  its 
speech  is  dark  and  gloomy  to  her,  and  a  dread  is  on  her  face,  and  when  her 
eyes  wander  over  the  expanse,  they  see  bai  a  broad  stretch  of  desolation 
between  earth  and  heareB. 

Morence  she  sdldom  sees,  and  when  she  does,  is  angry  with  and  mows 
at.  Edith  is  beside  her  always,  and  keeps  Plorenoe  away ;  and  Floranoe^ 
in  her  bed  aft  aif^,  trembles  at  the  thovght  of  death  in  sncb  a  shape,  and 
often  wakes  and  listens,  thinking  it  has  come.  No  one  attends  en  her  but 
Edith.  It  is  better  i^t  few  eyes  should  see  her;  and  her  daaghter 
watdies  ahme  by  the  bedside. 

A  shadow  eren  on  that  riiadowed  &ce^  a  sharpening  e?en  oi  the 
sharpened  feaiures,  and  a  thinkwiTng  of  the  veii  before  the  eyes  into  a 
pall  thai  shots  oat  the  dim  world,  is  eoiie.  Her  wandering  hands 
upon  the  eoverki  join  feebly  palm  to  pahn,  and  move  towards  her 
danght^ ;  and  a  Toace — ^not  like  hers,  not  bke  any  voice  that  speaks  onr 
mortal  language — saya,  **  Eor  I  nursed  yon  1" 

Edith,  without  a  tear,  kneels  down  to  bring  her  voice  closer  to  the 
sinking  head,  and  answers : 

"  Mother,  can  yon  hear  me  ?  " 

Staring  wide,  she  tries  to  nod  in  answer. 

^  Can  you  recoUect  the  ni^t  before  I  married  ?  '* 

The  htad  is  motionless,  but  it  expresses  somehow  that  she  does. 

V I  told  you  then  that  I  forgave  your  part  in  it,  and  prayed  God  to 
forgive  my  own.  I  told  you  that  the  past  was  at  end  between  us.  I  say 
so  now,  again.    Kiss  me,  mother." 

Edith  touches  the  white  Hps,  and  for  a  moment  all  is  stiU.  A  moment 
afterwards,  her  mother,  with  her  girlish  lan^  and  the  skeleton  of  the 
Ckopatra  manner,  rises  in  her  bed. 

Ihaw  the  rose-coloured  curtains.  There  is  something  else  upon  its 
flight  besides  the  wind  and  clouds.    Draw  the  rose-coioured  curtains  dose ! 

Latdhgence  of  the  event  is  sent  to  Mr.  Dombey  in  town,  who  waits 
upon  Cousin  Feenix  (not  yet  able  to  make  up  his  mind  for  Baden-Baden), 
who  has  just  received  it  too.  A  good-natured  creature  like  Cousin  Feenix 
is  the  veiy  man  for  a  marriage  or  a  funeral,  and  his  position  in  the  fhmily 
renders  it  right  that  he  should  be  consulted. 

'* Dombey,'*  says  Cousin  Feenix,  "upon  my  soul,  I  am  very  much 
shodted  to  see  you  on  such  a  melancholy  occasion.  My  poor  aunt  I  She 
w«  a  deviUsh  livdy  wonmn." 

Mr.  Dombey  replies,  "  Very  much  so." 

^*  And  made  up,"  says  Cousin  Feenix,  "really  young,  you  know,  con- 
sidering. I  am  sure,  on  the  day  of  your  marriage,  I  thimght  she  was  good 
for  another  twenty  years.  In  point  of  fact,  I  said  so  to  a  man  at  Brooks's — 
little  BiDy  Joper — you  know  lum,  no  doubt — ^man  with  a  glass  in  his  eye?  " 

Mr.  Dombey  bows  a  negative.  "In  reference  to  the  obsequies,"  he 
hinis^  "  whether  there  is  any  suggestion " 

**  Well,  upon  my  life,"  says  Cousin  Feenix,  stroking  his  ohin,  which  he 
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has  just  enough  of  hand  below  his  wristbands  to  do ;  *'  I  really  don't 
know.  There 's  a  Mausoleum  down  at  my  place,  in  the  park,  but  Tin 
afiraid  it 's  in  bad  repair,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  in  a  devil  of  a  state.  Bui 
for  being  a  little  out  at  elbows,  I  should  have  had  it  put  to  rights ;  but  1 
believe  the  people  come  and  make  pic-nic  parties  there  inside  the  iron 
raiUngs." 

Mr.  Dombey  is  clear  that  this  won't  do. 

"There's  an  uncommon  good  church  in  the  village,"  says  Cousin 
Feenix,  thoughtfully;  "pure  specimen  of  the  early  Anglo-Norman  style, 
and  admirably  well  sketched  too  by  Lady  Jane  Emchbury — ^woman  with 
tight  stays — but  they  've  spoilt  it  with  whitewash,  I  understand,  and  it 's 
a  long  journey." 

"  Perhaps  Brighton  itself,"  Mr.  Dombey  suggests. 

"  Upon  my  honour,  Dombey,  I  don't  think  we  could  do  better,"  sap 
Cousin  Feenix.     "  It 's  on  the  spot,  you  see,  and  a  very  cheerfiil  place." 

"  And  when,"  hints  Mr.  Dombey,  "  would  it  be  convenient  ?  " 

"  I  shall  make  a  point,"  says  Cousin  Feenix,  "  of  pledging  myself  for 
any  day  you  think  best.  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  (melancholy  plea- 
sure, of  course)  in  following  my  poor  aunt  to  the  confines  of  the in 

point  of  fact,  to  the  grave,"  soys  Cousin  Feenix,  failing  in  the  other  turn 
of  speech. 

"  Would  Monday  do  for  leaving  town  ?  "  says  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Monday  would  suit  me  to  perfection,"  replies  Cousin  Feenix.  There- 
fore Mr.  Dombey  arranges  to  take  Cousin  Feenix  down  on  that  day,  and 
presently  takes  Ids  leave,  attended  to  the  stairs  by  Cousin  Feenix,  who 
says,  at  parting,  "  I  'm  really  excessively  sorry,  Dombey,  that  you  should 
have  so  much  trouble  about  it ; "  to  which  Mr.  Dombey  answers,  "Not  at  all' 

At  the  appointed  time.  Cousin  Feenix  and  Mr.  Dombey  meet,  and  go 
down  to  Brighton,  and  representing,  in  their  two  selves,  all  the  other 
mourners  for  the  deceased  lady's  loss,  attend  her  remains  to  their  place  of 
rest.  Cousin  Feenix,  sitting  in  the  mourning-coach,  recognises  innumer- 
able acquaintances  on  the  road,  but  takes  no  other  notice  of  them,  m 
decorum,  than  checking  them  off  aloud,  as  they  go  by,  for  Mr.  Dombey  s 
information,  as  "Tom  Johnson.  ]VIan  with  cork  leg,  from  White's. 
What,  are  yau  here,  Tommy  ?  Foley  on  a  blood  mare.  The  Smalder 
girls" — and  so  forth.  At  the  ceremony  Cousin  Feenix  is  depressed, 
observing,  that  these  are  the  occasions  to  make  a  man  think,  in  point  of 
fact,  that  he  is  getting  shakey ;  and  his  eyes  are  really  moistened,  when  it 
is  over.  But  he  soon  recovers ;  and  so  do  the  rest  of  Mrs.  Skewton  s 
relatives  and  friends,  of  whom  the  Major  continually  tells  the  club  that 
she  never  did  wrap  up  enough ;  while  the  young  lady  with  the  back,  who 
has  so  much  trouble  with  her  eyelids,  says,  with  a  little  scream,  that  she 
must  have  been  enormously  old,  and  that  she  died  of  all  kinds  of  honors, 
and  you  mustn't  mention  it. 

So  Edith's  mother  lies  unmentioned  of  her  dear  friends,  who  are  deaf 
to  the  waves  that  are  hoarse  with  repetition  of  their  mystery,  and  blind  to 
the  dust  that  is  piled  upon  the  shore,  and  to  the  white  arms  that  are 
beckoning,  in  the  moonlight,  to  the  invisible  country  far  away.  But  au 
goes  on,  as  it  was  wont,  upon  the  margin  of  the  unknown  sea ;  and  Edith 
standing  there  alone,  and  listening  to  its  waves,  has  dank  weed  cast  wg^^ 
her  feet,  to  strew  her  path  in  life  withal. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

CONFIDENTIAL  AND  ACCIDENTAL. 

Attibed  no  more  in  Captain  Cuttle's  sable  slops  and  sou'-wester  hat, 
but  dressed  in  a  substantial  suit  of  brown  livery,  which,  while  it  affected  to 
be  a  very  sober  and  demure  livery  indeed,  was  really  as  self-satisfied  and 
confident  a  one  as  tailor  need  desire  to  make,  Eob  the  Grinder,  thus  trans- 
formed as  to  his  outer  man,  and  all  regardless  within  of  the  Captain  and 
the  Midshipman,  except  when  he  devoted  a  few  minutes  of  his  leisure 
time  to  crowing  over  those  inseparable  worthies,  and  recalling,  with  much 
applauding  music  from  that  brazen  instrument,  his  conscience,  the  tri- 
umphant manner  in  which  he  had  disembarrassed  himself  of  their  company, 
now  served  his  patron,  Mr.  Carker.  Inmate  of  Mr.  Carker's  house,  and 
serving  about  his  person,  Eob  kept  his  round  eyes  on  the  white  teeth  with 
fear  and  trembling,  and  felt  that  he  had  need  to  open  them  wider  than  ever. 

He  could  not  have  quaked  more,  through  his  whole  being,  before  the 
teeth,  though  he  had  come  into  the  service  of  some  powerful  enchanter,  and 
they  had  been  his  strongest  speUs.  The  boy  had  a  sense  of  power  and 
authority  in  this  patron  of  his  that  engrossed  his  whole  attention  and  exacted 
his  most  implicit  submission  and  obedience.  He  hardly  considered  himself 
safe  in  thinking  about  him  when  he  was  absent,  lest  he  should  feel  himself 
immediately  taken  by  the  throat  again,  as  on  the  morning  when  he  first 
became  bound  to  him,  and  should  see  every  one  of  the  teeth  finding  him  out, 
and  taxing  him  with  every  fancy  of  his  mind.  Face  to  face  with  him.  Bob 
had  no  more  doubt  that  Mr.  Carker  read  his  secret  thoughts,  or  that  l.e 
could  read  them  by  the  least  exertion  of  his  will  if  he  were  so  inclined,  then 
he  had  that  Mr.  Carker  saw  him  when  he  looked  at  him.  The  ascendancy 
was  so  complete,  and  held  him  in  such  enthralment,  that,  hardly  daring  to 
think  at  all  but  with  his  mind  filled  with  a  constantly  dilating  impression 
of  his  patron's  irresistible  command  over  him,  and  power  of  doing  anything 
with  him,  he  would  stand  watching  his  pleasure,  and  trying  to  anticipate 
bis  orders,  in  a  state  of  mental  suspension,  as  to  aU  other  things. 

Bob  had  not  informed  himself  perhaps — ^in  his  then  state  of  mind  it 
would  have  been  an  act  of  no  common  temerity  to  inquire — ^whether  he 
yielded  so  completely  to  this  influence  in  any  part,  because  he  had  floating 
suspicions  of  his  patron's  being  a  master  of  certain  treacherous  arts  in 
which  he  had  himself  been  a  poor  scholar  at  the  Grinders'  School.  But 
certainly  Bob  admired  him,  as  well  as  feared  him.  Mr.  Carker,  perhaps, 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  sources  of  his  power,  which  lost  nothmg 
by  his  management  of  it. 

On  the  very  night  when  he  left  the  Captain's  service,  Bob,  after  dis- 
posing of  his  pigeons,  and  even  making  a  bad  bargain  in  his  hurry,  had 
gone  straight  down  to  Mr.  Carker's  house,'  and  hotly  presented  himself 

£  £ 
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before  liiB  new  master  with  a  glowing  face  that  seemed  to    expect 
commendation. 

"  What,  scapegrace  I "  said  Mr.  Carker,  glancing  at  his  bundle.  "  Hare 
you  left  your  situation  and  come  to  me  ?  " 

**  Oh  u  you  please.  Sir,"  faltered  Bob,  "  you  said,  you  know,  when  I 
come  here  last — " 

"  /  said,"  returned  Mr.  Carker,  "  what  did  I  say  P  " 

"  If  you  please.  Sir,  you  didn't  say  nothing  at  all.  Sir,"  returned  Bob, 
warned  by  the  manner  of  this  inquiry,  and  very  much  disconcerted. 

His  patron  looked  at  him  with  a  wide  display  of  gums,  and  shaJdng  his 
forefinger,  observed : 

"  Tou'll  come  to  an  evil  end,  my  yagabond  friend,  I  foresee.  Then  'a 
rain  in  store  for  yon." 

"  Oh  if  you  jilease,  don't  Sir  1 "  cried  Bob,  vrith  his  legs  tremUiiig 
under  him«  '*  I 'm  sure.  Sir,  I  only  want  to  work  for  you,  Sir,  and  to 
wait  upon  you,  Sir,  and  to  do  faithful  wbakever  I  'm  bid^  Sir." 

"You  had  better  do  faithfully  whatever  you  are  bid,"  returned  Us 
patron,  "  if  you  have  anything  to  do  irith  me." 

"Yes,  I  know  that.  Sir,"  pleaded  the  submissive  Bob;  "I'm  sue  ai 
that.  Sir.  If  jou'U  only  be  so  good  as  try  me.  Sir  1  And  if  ever  you 
find  me  out,  Sir,  doing  anything  against  your  wishes,  I  give  you  Wove 
tokiU.me." 

"You  dog!  "  saidMr.  Gaxker,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and  amiliiig  at 
him  serenely.  "  That 's  nothing  to  what  I  'd  do  to  you,  if  you  tried  to 
deceive  me. 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  abject  Grinder,  "  I  'm  sure  yon  would  be  down 
upon  me  dreadful.  Sir.  I  wouldn't  attempt  for  to  go  and  do  it,  Sir,  not 
if  I  was  bribed  with  golden  guineas." 

Thoroughly  cheek^  in  his  expectations  ci  commendation,  the  crest- 
faHen  Grinder  stood  looking  at  his  patron,  and  vainly  endeavooiing  not  to 
look  at  him,  with  the  uneasiness  whidi  a  cur  vnll  often  manifot  in  a 
similar  situi^on. 

"So  you  have  left  your  old  service,  and  come  here  to  askme  to  takeyou 
into  mine,  ehP  "  said  ytt,  Carker. 

"  Yes,  if  you  please.  Sir,"  returned  Bob,  who,  in  doing  so,  had  acted  on 
his  patron's  own  instructions,  but  dared  not  justify  himself  by  the  least 
insinuation  to  that  effect. 

"  Well !  "  said  Mr.  Carker.     "  You  know  me,  boy  P  " 

"Please,  Sir,  yes,  Sir,"  returned  Bob,  fdmbling  with  his  hat,  and  still 
fixed  by  Mr.  Carker's  eye,  and  fruitlessly  endeavouring  to  unfix  himself. 

Mr.  Carker  nodded.     "  Take  care,  then  I  " 

Bob  expressed  in  a  number  of  short  bows  his  lively  understanding  of 
this  caution,  and  was  bowing  himself  back  to  the  door,  greatly  relieved  by 
the  prospect  of  getting  on  tiie  outside  of  it,  when  his  patron  stopped  him. 

"Halloa  1 "  he  cried,  calling  him  roughly  back.  "You  have  bem — 
shut  that  door." 

Bob  obeyed  as  if  his  life  had  depended  on  his  alacrity. 

"  You  have  been  used  to  eaves*dropping.  Do  you  know  what  that 
means  P  " 

"  Listening,  Sir  P  "  Bob  hazarded,  after  some  embarrassed  reflection. 
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His  paiitm nodded.    ** And watcfamgand  bo  forih" 

**  I  wouldn't  do  suoli  a.  thing  here,  Sir/'  answeitd  Sob ;  **iipan  my 
word  and  honoor,  I  wouldn't,  Sir,  I  wish  I  may  die  if  I  woold,  Sir,  for 
anything  that  eould  he  promiied  to  me.  I  ahovdd  eooaidar  it  as  much 
as  all  the  world  was  wertfa,  to  offer  to  do  sooh  a  thing,  unless  I  was 
atdettdy  Sir/' 

**Toa  had  better  not.  Ton  have  been  used,  too,  to  babbling  and 
tattling,"  said  his  patron  with  perfect  coohiess.  "  Beware  of  that  here,  or 
you're  a  lost  raseal,"  and  he  smiled  again,  and  again  oantiDnfid  him 
with  his  forefinger. 

The  Grinder's  breatb  came  riiort  and  thick  with  oooBtenuiian*  He 
tried  to  protest  the  purity  of  his  mtentioos,  but  could  only  stare  at  the 
smiling  gentleman  m  a  stnpor  of  subnussiott,  with  which  the  smiling 
gentleman  seemed  well  enough  satisfied,  for  he  ordered  him  down  stairs, 
after  obsenring  him  for  some  moments  in  silence,  and  gafe  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  retained  in  his  employment. 

This  was  the  nuomer  of  Bob  the  Grinder's  engagement  by  Mr.  Oarker, 
and  his  awe-«tricken  deyodon  to  that  gentleman  had  stnmgthened  and 
incsreased,  if  possible,  with  every  minute  of  his  service* 

It  was  a  service  of  some  months'  duration,  when  early  one  morning. 
Bob  opened  the  garden  gate  to  Mr.  Dombey,  who  was  come  to  bieakfiist 
with  Ins  master,  by  appointment.  At  the  same  moment  his  master  himself 
came,  hurrying  forth  to  receive  the  distinguished  guest^  and  give  him 
welcome  wiUi  all  his  teeth. 

"  I  never  thought,"  said  Oarker,  when  he  had  assiBted  him  to  alight 
firom  Ins  horse,  **  to  see  you  here,  I  'm  sure.  This  is  an  extraordinary  day 
in  my  calendar.  No  occasion  is  very  special  to  a  man  like  you,  who  may 
do  anything ;  but  to  a  man  like  me,  the  case  is  widdy  different." 

"  You  have  a  tasteful  place  here,  Oarker,"  said  Mr.  Domb^,  conde- 
aeending  to  stop  upon  the  lawn,  to  look  about  him. 

''  You  can  afford  to  say  so,"  returned  Oarker.     '*  Thank  you/' 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  in  his  lofty  patronage,  **  any  one  might 
say  so.  As  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  v^  commodious  and  weU-arranged  place 
—quite  elegant." 

''As  far  as  it  goes,  truly,"  returned  Oarker,  with  an  air  of  disparage* 
ment.  "  It  wants  that  qualification.  Well  I  we  have  said  enough  about 
it ;  and  though  you  can  afford  to  pnuse  it,  I  thank  you  none  tiie  less. 
Will  you  walk  in  P" 

Mr.  Dombey,  entering  the  house,  noticed,  as  he  had  reascm  to  do,  the 
complete  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  and  the  numerous  contrivances  for 
comfort  and  effect  tliat  abounded  tiiere.  Mr.  Oarker,  in  his  ostentation 
of  humility,  received  tlus  notice  with  a  deferential  smile,  and  said  he  under- 
stood its  delicate  meaning,  and  appreciated  it,  but  in  truth  the  cottage 
was  good  enough  for  one  in  his  position — ^better,  perhaps,  than  sudi  a  man 
should  occupy,  poor  as  it  was. 

'*  But  perhaps  to  you,  who  are  so  far  removed,  it  really  does  look  better 
than  it  is,"  he  said,  with  Ins  fake  mouth  distended  to  its  fullest  stretch. 
"  Just  as  monarchs  imagine  attractions  in  the  lives  of  beggars." 

He  directed  a  sharp  glance  and  a  sharp  smile  at  Mr.  Dombey  as  he 
spoke,  and  a  sharper  glance,  and  a  sharper  smile  yet,  when  Mr.  Dombey, 
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drawing  himself  up  before  the  fire,  in  the  attitude  so  often  copied  by  his 
second  in  command,  looked  round  at  the  pictures  on  the  waUs.  Cursor^y 
as  hifl  cold  eye  wandered  over  them,  Carker's  keen  glance  accompanied  his, 
and  kept  pace  with  his,  marking  exactly  where  it  went,  and  what  it  saw. 
As  it  rested  on  one  picture  in  particular,  Carker  hardly  seemed  to  breathe, 
his  sidelong  scrutiny  was  so  catlike  and  yigilant,  but  the  eye  of  his  great 
chief  passed  from  that,  as  from  the  others,  and  appeared  no  more  impressed 
by  it  than  by  the  rest. 

Carker  looked  at  it — ^it  was  the  picture  that  resembled  Edith — as  if  it 
were  a  living  thing ;  and  with  a  wicked,  silent  laugh  upon  his  face,  that 
seemed  in  part  addressed  to  it,  though  it  was  all  derisive  of  the  great  man 
standing  so  unconscious  beside  him.  Break&st  was  soon  set  upon  the 
table ;  and,  inviting  Mr.  Dombey  to  a  chair  which  had  its  back  towards  this 
picture,  he  took  his  own  seat  opposite  to  it  as  usual. 

Mr.  Dombey  was  even  graver  than  it  was  his  custom  to  be,  and  quite 
silent.  The  parrot,  swinging  in  the  gilded  hoop  within  her  gaudy  cage, 
attempted  in  vain  to  attract  notice,  for  Carker  was  too  observant  of  his 
visitor  to  heed  her ;  and  the  visitor,  abstracted  in  meditation,  looked  fixedly, 
not  to  say  sullenly,  over  his  stiff  neckcloth,  without  raising  his  eyes  frt>m 
the  table-cloth.  As  to  Bob,  who  was  in  attendance,  all  his  faculties  and 
energies  were  so  locked  up  in  observation  of  his  master,  that  he  scarcely 
ventured  to  give  shelter  to  the  thought  that  the  visitor  was  the  great  gentle^ 
man  before  whom  he  had  been  carried  as  a  certificate  of  the  family  health, 
in  his  childhood,  and  to  whom  he  had  been  indebted  for  his  leather  smalls. 

"  Allow  me,"  said  Carker  suddenly,  "  to  ask  how  Mrs.  Dombey  is  ?  " 

He  leaned  forward  obsequiously,  as  he  made  the  inquiry,  with  his  chin 
resting  on  his  hand ;  and  at  the  same  time  his  eyes  went  up  to  the  picture, 
as  if  he  said  to  it,  '*  Now,  see,  how  I  will  lead  him  on  I  " 

Mr.  Dombey  reddened  as  he  answered : 

"  Mrs.  Dombey  is  quite  well.  You  remind  me,  Carker,  of  some  con- 
versation that  I  msh  to  have  with  you." 

"  Bobin,  you  can  leave  us,"  said  his  master,  at  whose  mild  tones  Eobin 
started  and  disappeared,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  patron  to  the  last. 
'*  You  don't  remember  that  boy,  of  course  ?  "  he  added,  when  the  immeshed 
Grinder  was  gone. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  with  magnificent  indifference. 

"  Not  likely  that  a  man  like  you  would.  Hardly  possible,"  murmured 
Carker.  *'  But  he  is  one  of  that  family  from  whom  you  took  a  nurse. 
Perhaps  you  may  remember  having  generously  charged  yourself  with  his 
education  ?  " 

'*  Is  it  that  boy  P  "  said  Mr.  Dombey,  with  a  frown.  "  He  does  little 
credit  to  his  education,  I  believe." 

*'  Why,  he  is  a  young  rip,  I  am  afraid,"  returned  Carker,  with  a  shrug. 
*'  He  bears  that  character.  But  the  truth  is,  I  took  him  into  my  service 
because,  being  able  to  get  no  other  employment,  he  conceived  (had  been 
taught  at  home,  I  dare  say)  that  he  had  some  sort  of  claim  upon  you,  and 
was  constantly  trying  to  dog  your  heels  with  his  petition.  And  although  my 
defined  and  recognised  connexion  with  your  affairs  is  merely  of  a  business 
character,  stUl  I  have  that  spontaneous  interest  in  everything  belonging 
to  you,  that " 
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He  stopped  again,  as  if  to  discoyer  whether  he  had  led  Mr.  Dombey  far 
enough  yet.  And  again,  with  his  chin  resting  on  his  hand,  he  leered  at 
the  picture. 

"  Carker,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "  I  am  sensible  that  you  do  not  limit 
your -" 

"  Service,"  suggested  his  smiling  entertainer. 

"  No ;  I  prefer  to  say  your  regard,"  observed  Mr.  Dombey ;  very 
sensible,  as  he  said  so,  that  he  was  paying  him  a  handsome  and  flattering 
compliment,  "  to  our  mere  business  relations.  Your  consideration  for  my 
feelings,  hopes,  and  disappointments,  in  the  little  instance  you  have  just 
now  mentioned,  is  an  example  in  point.     I  am  obliged  to  you,  Carker." 

Mr.  Carker  bent  his  head  slowly,  and  very  softly  rubbed  his  hands,  as 
if  he  were  afraid  by  any  action  to  disturb  the  current  of  Mr.  Dombey's 
confidence. 

"Your  allusion  to  it  is  opportune,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  after  a  little  hesi- 
tation ;  "  for  it  prepares  the  way  to  what  I  was  beginning  to  say  to  you, 
and  reminds  me  that  that  involves  no  absolutely  new  relations  between  us, 
although  it  may  involve  more  personal  confidence  on  my  part  than  I  have 
hitherto " 

"  Distinguished  me  with,"  suggested  Carker,  bending  his  head  again : 
"  I  will  not  say  to  you  how  honoured  I  am ;  for  a  man  like  you  well  knows 
how  much  honour  he  has  in  his  power  to  bestow  at  pleasure." 

"  Mrs.  Dombey  and  myself,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  passing  this  compliment 
with  august  self-denial,  "  are  not  quite  agreed  upon  some  points.  We  do 
not  appear  to  understand  each  other  yet.  Mrs.  Dombey  has  something  to 
learn." 

"  Mrs.  Dombey  is  distinguished  by  many  rare  attractions ;  and  has  been 
accustomed,  no  doubt,  to  receive  much  adulation,"  said  the  smooth,  sleek 
watcher  of  his  slightest  look  and  tone.  "  But  where  there  is  affection,  duty, 
and  respect,  any  little  mistakes  engendered  by  such  causes  are  soon  set 
right." 

Mr.  Dombey's  thoughts  instinctively  flew  back  to  the  face  that  had 
looked  at  him  in  his  wife's  dressing-room,  when  an  imperious  hand  was 
stretched  towards  the  door ;  and  remembering  the  affection,  duty,  and 
respect,  expressed  in  it,  he  felt  the  blood  rush  to  his  own  face  quite  as 
plainly  as  the  watchful  eyes  upon  him  saw  it  there. 

"  Mrs.  Dombey  and  myself,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  had  some  discussion, 
before  Mrs.  Newton's  death,  upon  the  causes  of  my  dissatisfaction ;  of 
which  you  will  have  formed  a  general  understanding  from  having  been  a 
witness  of  what  passed  between  Mrs.  Dombey  and  myself  on  the  evening 
when  you  were  at  our — at  my  house." 

"  When  I  so  much  regretted  being  present,"  said  the  smiling  Carker. 
**  Proud  as  a  man  in  my  position  necessarily  must  be  of  your  familiar 
notice — though  I  give  you  no  credit  for  it ;  you  may  do  anything  you 
please  without  losing  caste — and  honoured  as  I  was  by  an  early  pre- 
sentation to  Mrs.  Dombey,  before  she  was  made  eminent  by  bearing  your 
name,  I  almost  regretted  that  night,  I  assure  you,  that  I  had  been  the 
object  of  such  espeoied  good  fortune." 

That  any  man  could,  \mder  any  possible  circumstances,  regret  the  being 
distinguished  by  his  condescension  and  patronage,  was  a  moral  phenomenon 
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whicli  Mr.  Dombey  could  not  oomprdieiid.  He  therefore  reaponded, 
with  a  Gcmfliderable  acoeseion  of  dignity.    "  Indeed  1  And  why,  Garker  ?  " 

"  I  fear,"  returned  the  confidential  agent,  **  that  Mrs.  Dombey,  never 
Teiy  much  disposed  to  regard  me  with  favourable  int^est-— one  in  my 
position  could  not,  expect  that,  from  a  lady  naturally  proud,  and  whose 
pride  becomes  her  so  well — may  not  easily  loigive  my  innocent  part 
in  that  conversation.  Your  displeasure  is  no  light  matter,  you  must 
remember ;  and  to  be  visited  with  it  before  a  third  party " 

"  Caiker,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  arrogantly ;  "  I  preanme  that  /  am  the 
tot  consideration?  " 

*'  Oh  1  Can  there  be  a  doubt  about  it  ? ''  replied  the  oiher,  with  the 
impatience  of  a  man  Admitting  a  notorittus  and  iacoBixovertibls  hct, 

"  Mrs.  Dombey  becomes  a  secondary  coDsideration,  when  we  ere  both 
in  question,  I  imagine,"  said  Mr.  Dombey.     "  Is  that  so  ?  " 

"  Is  it  so  P  *'  returned  Caiker.  "  Do  you  know  better  than  any  one  that 
you  have  no  need  to  ask  ?  " 

"  Then  I  hope,  Carker,"  said  Mr.  Domb^,  ^'  that  your  regret  in  the 
acquisition  of  Mrs.  Dombey's  displeasure,  may  be  almost  counterbalaaeed 
by  your  satisfaction  in  retaining  my  confidence  and  good  opinion." 

**  I  have  the  msafoitune,  I  find,"  returned  Oarker,  '*  to  have  incurred 
that  displeamire.     Mrs.  Dombey  has  expressed  it  to  you  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  DiHubey  has  expressed  various  opinions/'  said  Mr.  Dombey, 
with  miotic  coldness  and  indifEerenee,  '*  in  which  I  do  not  puticipate, 
and  whidi  I  am  not  inclined  to  diseuss^  or  to  recall.  I  made  Mrs.Dombey 
acquainted,  some  time  since,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  vrith  oectain 
points  of  domestic  deference  and  submission  on  which  I  fdt  it  necesaaiy 
to  insist.  I  failed  to  convince  Mrs.  Dombey  of  the  expediency  of  h^ 
immediately  altering  her  conduct  in  those  respects,  with  a  view  to  her 
own  peace  and  wetfasa,  and  my  dignity ;  and  1  informed  Mis.  Dcmibey 
iiiat  if  I  should  find  it  necessary  to  olisect  or  remoiisbrate  again,  I  should 
express  my  opinion  to  her  through  yourself,  my  confidential  agent." 

Blended  with  the  look  that  Garker  bent  upon  him,  was  a  devilish 
look  at  the  picture  over  his  head,  that  stnidk  upon  it  iike  a  flash  of 
lightning. 

**  Now,  Gadcer,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  ''  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  to  you 
that  I  will  carry  my  point.  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Mrs.  Dombey 
must  understand  that  my  will  is  law^  and  that  I  cannot  allow  of  one 
exception  to  the  whole  rule  of  my  life.  You  will  have  the  ipoodness  to 
undertake  this  cfaai^  which,  coming  from  me,  is  not  unacceptable  to 
you,  I  hope,  whether  regset  you  may  politely  prodSass — ^for  whieh  I  am 
obliged  to  you  on  behsdf  of  Mrs.  Dombey ;  and  you  will  have  the 
goodness,  I  am  persuaded,  to  diaohaige  it. as  csactiy  as  ai^  other 
commission." 

"  You  know,"  aaid  Mr.  Garker,  ''thai  yauhave>only  to  titanmandane." 

"  I  know,"  eaid  Mr.  Dombey,  with  a  migestie  indication  of  MBttit, 
"  that  I  have  only  to  eammand  you.  It  is  neoassary  that  I  should  |in>- 
oeed  in  Ihis.  Mjs.  Dombey  is  a  kdy  imdoid)ted^  highly  .qualified,  .in 
many  respects,  to " 

''  To  do  credit  enrea  to  your  dioioe/'  juggeated  Xkdcec^'viihia  teming 
show  of  teeth. 
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"  Yes ;  if  you  please  to  adopt  that  form  of  wordsi"  said  Mr.  Bombey, 
in  his  tone  of  state ;  "  and  at  present  I  do  not  conceive  that  Mrs.  Dombey 
does  that  credit  to  it,  to  which  it  is  entitled.  There  is  a  principle  of 
opposition  in  Mrs.  Dombey  that  must  be  eradicated;  ths^  most  be 
overcopie:  Mrs.  Dombey  does  not  appear  to  understand,"  said  Mr. 
Dombey,  forcibly,  "  that  the  idea  of  opposition  to  Me  is  monstrous  and 
absurd." 

"  We,  in  the  City,  laiow  you  better,"  repUed  Carker,  with  a  smile  from 
ear  to  ear. 

"  You  know  me  better,"  said  Mr.  Dombey.  '*  I  hope  so.  Though,  indeed, 
I  am  bound  to  do  Mrs.  Dombey  the  justice  of  saying,  however  inconsistent 
it  may  seem  with  her  subsequent  conduct  (whidi  remains  unchanged),  that 
on  my  expressing  my  disapprobation  and  determination  to  her,  with  some 
severity,  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  referred,  my  admonition 
appeared  to  produce  a  very  powerful  effect."  Mr.  Dombey  delivered 
himself  of  those  words  with  most  portentous  stateliness.  *'  I  wish  you 
to  have  the  goodness,  then,  to  inform  Mrs.  Dombey,  Carkeor,  from  me, 
that  I  must  recall  our  former  conversation  to  her  remembrance,  in  some 
surprise  that  it  has  not  yet  had  its  effect.  That  I  must  insist  upon  her 
regulating  her  conduct  by  the  injunctions  laid  upon  her  in  that  con- 
v^ersation.  That  I  am  not  satisfied  with  her  conduct  That  I  am  greatly 
diBsatisfied  with  it.  And  that  I  shall  be  under  the  very  disagreeable 
necessity  of  making  you  the  bearer  of  yet  more  unwelcome  and  explicit 
communications,  if  she  has  not  the  good  sense  and  the  proper  feeling  to 
adapt  herself  to  my  wishes,  as  the  &rst  Mrs.  Dombey  did,  and,  I  believe 
I  may  add,  as  any  other  lady  in  her  place  would." 

"  The  first  Mrs.  Dombey  lived  very  happily,"  said  Carker. 

"  The  first  Mrs.  Dombey  had  great  good  sense,"  said  Mr.  Dombq^,  in  a 
gentlenumly  toleration  of  the  dead,  "  and  very  correct  feeling." 

"  Is  Miss  Dombey  like  her  mother,  do  you  think  ?  "  said  Carker. 

Swiftly  and  darkly,  Mr.  Dombey 's  face  changed.  His  confidential  agent 
eyed  it  keenly. 

"  I  have  approached  a  painful  subject,"  he  said,  in  a  soft  regretfdl  tone 
of  voice,  irreconcilable  with  his  eager  eye.  '*  Pray  forgive  me.  I  forget 
these  chains  of  association  in  the  interest  I  have.    Fray  forgive  me." 

But  for  all  he  said,  his  eager  eye  scanned  Mr.  Dombey's  downcast  face 
none  the  less  dosdy ;  and  then  it  shot  a  strange  triumphant  look  at  the 
picture,  as  appealing  to  it  to  bear  witness  how  he  led  him  on  again,  and 
what  was  coming. 

"  Carker,"  saM  Mr.  Dombey,  looking  here  and  there  upon  the  table, 
and  npeaking  in  a  somewhat  altered  and  more  hurried  voice,  and  with  a 
paler  lip,  '*  there  is  no  occasion  for  apology.  You  mistake.  The  associ- 
ation is  with  the  matt^  in  hand,  and  not  with  any  recollection,  as  you 
suppose.  I  do  not  approve  oi  Mrs.  Dombey's  behaviour  towards  my 
daughter." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  "  I  don't  quite  understand." 

<< Understand,  then,"  returned  Mr.  Dombey,  "that  you  may  inake 
that — that  you  will  make  that,  if  you  please — ^matter  of  direct  objectioa 
fiom  me  to  Mrs.  Dombey.  You  will  please  to  tell  her  that  har  show  of 
devotion  for  my  daughter  is  disagreeable  to  me.  It  is  likely  to  be  noticed. 
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It  is  likely  to  induce  people  to  contrast  Mrs.  Dombey  in  her  relation 
towards  my  daughter,  with  Mrs.  Dombey  in  her  relation  towards  myself. 
You  will  have  the  goodness  to  let  Mrs.  Dombey  know,  plainly,  that 
I  object  to  it;  and  that  I  expect  her  to  defer,  immediately,  to  my 
objection.  Mrs.  Dombey  may  be  in  earnest,  or  she  may  be  pursuing  a 
whim,  or  she  may  be  opposing  me ;  but  I  object  to  it  in  any  case,  and 
in  every  case.  J£  Mrs.  Dombey  is  in  earnest,  so  much  the  less  reluctant 
should  she  be  to  desist ;  for  she  will  not  serve  my  daughter  by  any 
such  display.  If  my  wife  has  any  superfluous  gentleness,  and  duty  over 
and  above  her  proper  submission  to  me,  she  may  bestow  them  where 
she  pleases,  perhaps ;  but  I  will  have  submission  first ! — Carker,"  said 
Mr.  Dombey,  checking  the  unusual  emotion  with  which  he  had  spoken, 
and  falling  into  a  tone  more  like  that  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
assert  his  greatness,  *'  you  will  have  the  goodness  not  to  omit  or  slur  this 
point,  but  to  consider  it  a  very  important  part  of  your  instructions." 

Mr.  Carker  bowed  his  head,  and  rising  from  the  table,  and  standing 
thoughtfnlly  before  the  fire,  with  his  hand  to  his  smooth  chin,  looked 
down  at  Mr.  Dombey  with  the  evil  slyness  of  some  monkish  carving,  half 
human  and  half  brute;  or  like  a  leering  face  on  an  old  water-spout. 
Mr.  Dombey,  recovering  his  composure  by  degrees,  or  cooling  his  emotion 
in  his  sense  of  having  taken  a  high  position,  sat  gradually  stS'ening  again, 
and  looking  at  the  parrot  as  she  swung  to  and  fro,  in  her  great  wedding  ring. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Carker,  after  a  silence,  suddenly  resimiing 
his  chair,  and  drawing  it  opposite  to  Mr.Dombey's,  "  but  let  me  understand. 
Mrs.  Dombey  is  aware  of  the  probability  of  your  making  me  the  organ  of 
your  displeasure?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Dombey.     "  I  have  said  so." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Carker,  quickly ;  "  but  why  ?  " 

"  Why !  "  Mr.  Dombey  repeated :  not  without  hesitation.  "  Because  I 
told  her." 

"Aye,"  replied  Carker.  "But  why  did  you  tell  her?  You  see,"  he 
continued  with  a  smile,  and  softly  laying  his  velvet  hand,  as  a  cat  might 
have  laid  its  sheathed  claws,  on  Mr.  Dombey's  arm,  "  if  I  perfectly  under- 
stand what  is  in  your  mind,  I  am  so  much  more  likely  to  be  useful,  and  to 
have  the  happiness  of  being  effectually  employed.  I  think  I  do  under- 
stand. I  have  not  the  honour  of  Mrs.  Dombey 's  good  opinion.  In  my 
position,  I  have  no  reason  to  expect  it;  but  I  take  the  fact  to  be,  that  I  ha,yo 
not  got  it?" 

"  Possibly  not,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Consequently,"  pursued  Carker,  "  your  making  these  communications 
to  Mrs.  Dombey  through  me,  is  sure  to  be  particularly  unpalatable  to  that 
lady?" 

"It  appears  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  with  haughty  reserve,  and  yet 
with  some  embarrassment,  "  that  Mrs.  Dombey's  views  upon  the  subject 
form  no  part  of  it  as  it  presents  itself  to  you  and  me,  Carker.  But  it 
may  be  so." 

"And — pardon  me — do  I  misconceive  you,"  said  Carker,  "when  I 
think  you  descry  in  this,  a  likely  means  of  humbling  Mrs.  Dombey's  pride 
— I  use  the  word  as  expressive  of  a  quality  which,  kept  within  due  bounds, 
adorns  and  graces  a  lady  so  distinguished  for  her  beauty  and  accomplish- 
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meais — md,  not  to  sij  of  pimishmg  her,  but  of  Tedndng  her  to  Xkt 
submissioii  you  so  naturallT  and  justly  require  r" 

"  I  am  not  accustomed,  Carker,  as  tou  know,**  said  3lr.  Dombej,  **  to 
gire  sadi  dose  reasons  for  any  course  of  conduct  I  think  proper  to  adopt, 
but  I  will  gainsay  nothing  of  this.  If  you  have  any  objection  to  found 
upon  it,  that  b  indeed  another  thing;  and  the  mere  statement  that  yoa 
hare  one  will  be  siiffident.  But  I  have  not  supposed,  I  confess,  that  asT 
oonfidenoe  I  could  intrust  to  you,  would  be  likely  to  degrade  you — ** 

«  Oh  !  /  degraded !"  exdaimed  Carkv.     "  In  ^irr  service !" 

" —  or  to  place  you,"  pursued  Mr.  Dombey,  "in  a  fidse  position." 

"/  in  a  faJse  position!"  exdaimed  Carker.  "I  shall  be  proud — 
delighted — to  execute  your  trust.  I  could  have  wished,  I  own,  to  hare 
giyen  the  lady  at  whose  feet  I  would  lay  my  humble  duty  and  devotion 
— for  is  die  not  your  wife ! — no  new  cause  of  dislike ;  but  a  wish  lirom 
yoa  is,  of  coarse,  paramount  to  eveiy  other  consideration  on  earth. 
Besidu,  when  Mrs.  Dombey  is  couTerted  firom  these  Uttle  errors  of 
judgment,  incidental,  I  would  presume  to  say,  to  the  novelty  of  her 
situation,  I  shall  hope  that  she  will  perodTe  in  the  slight  part  I  teke,  only 
a  f^task — my  removed  and  different  sphere  gives  room  for  little  more — of 
the  respect  for  you,  and  sacrifice  of  all  considerations  to  you,  of  which  it 
will  be  her  pleasure  and  privilege  to  gamer  up  a  great  store  every  day." 

Mr.  Dombey  seemed,  at  the  moment,  again  to  see  her  with  her  hand 
stretched  out  towards  the  door,  and  again  to  hear  through  the  mild  speech 
of  his  confidential  agent  an  edho  of  the  words,  "  Nothing  can  make  us 
stranger  to  each  other  than  we  are  henceforth !"  But  he  shook  off  the 
fazu7,  and  did  not  shake  in  his  resolution,  and  said  "  Certainlv,  no 
doubt." 

**  There  is  nothing  more  ?"  quoth  Carker,  drawing  his  chair  back  to  its 
old  place — for  they  had  taken  little  breakfast  as  yet — and  pausing  for  an 
answer  before  he  sot  down. 

''  Nothing,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  '*  but  this.  You  will  be  good  enough  to 
observe,  Carker,  that  no  message  to  Mrs.  Dombey  with  which  you  are 
or  may  be  charged,  admits  of  reply.  Tou  will  be  good  enough  to  bring 
me  no  reply.  Mrs.  Dombey  is  informed  that  it  does  not  become  me  to 
temporise  or  treat  upon  any  matter  that  is  at  issue  between  us,  and  that 
what  I  say  is  finaL" 

Mr.  Carker  signified  his  understanding  of  these  credentials,  and  they  feU 
to  breakfast  with  what  appetite  they  might.  The  Grinder  also,  in  due 
time  re-appeared,  keeping  his  eyes  upon  his  master  without  a  moment's 
respite,  and  passing  the  time  in  a  reverie  of  worshipful  terror.  Breakfost 
concluded,  Mr.  Dombey's  horse  was  ordered  out  again,  and  Mr.  Carker 
mounting  his  own,  they  rode  off  for  the  City  together. 

Mr.  Carker  was  in  capital  spirits,  and  talked  much.  Mr.  Dombey 
received  his  conversation  with  the  sovereign  air  of  a  man  who  had  a  right 
to  be  talked  to,  and  occasionally  condescended  to  throw  in  a  few  words  to 
carry  on  the  conversation.  So  they  rode  on  characteristically  enough.  But 
Mr.  Dombey,  in  his  dignity,  rode  with  very  long  stirrups,  and  a  very  loose 
rein,  and  very  rarely  deigned  to  look  down  to  see  where  his  horse  went.  In 
consequence  of  which  it  happened  that  Mr.  Dombey's  horse,  while  going 
at  a  round  trot,  stumbled  on  some  loose  stones,  threw  him,  rolled  over 
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him,  and  laaliing  out  with  his  iron-Bhod  feet,  in  his  atniggleB  to  get  up, 
kicked  him. 

Mr.  Carker,  quick  of  eye,  steady  of  hand,  and  a  good  hofseman,  was 
afoot»  and  had  the  struggling  animal  upon  his  legs  and  by  the  bndle,  in  a 
moment.  Otherwise  that  morning's  confidence  would  have  been  Mr.  Dom- 
bey's  last.  Yet  even  with  the  flui&  and  huny  of  this  action  red  upon  him,  he 
bent  oyer  his  prostrate  chief  with  every  tooth  disclosed,  and  muttered  aa  he 
stooped  down,  "  I  have  given  good  cause  of  offenoe  to  Mn.  Dombey  nov, 
if  she  knew  it  1 " 

Mr.  Dombey  being  insensible,  and  bleeding  from  the  head  and  £ace,  was 
carried  by  certain  menders  of  the  road,  under  Garker's  direction,  to  the 
nearest  public-house,  winch  was  not  far  off,  and  where  he  was  soon  attended 
by  divers  surgeons,  who  arrived  in  quick  succeasion  from  all  parts,  and  who 
seemed  to  €ome  by  some  mysterious  instinct,  as  vultures  are  said  to  gather 
about  a  camel  who  dies  in  the  desert.  After  being  at  some  paina  to  restore 
him  to  ccmsdouaness,  these  gentlemen  examined  into  the  nature  of  his 
iqjuries.  One  surgeon  who  Hved  hard  by  was  strong  for  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  leg,  which  was  the  landlord's  opinion  also;  but  two 
surgeons  who  lived  at  a  distance,  and  were  only  in  that  neighbcurhood  by 
accident,  combated  this  opinion  so  disinterestedly,  that  it  was  deoidedat  last 
that  the  patient,  though  severely  cut  and  bruised,  had  broken  no  bones  but 
a  lesser  rib  or  so,  and  might  be  carefully  taken  hmne  befinre  night.  His 
injuries  being  drmed  and  bandaged,  which  was  a  long  operation,  and  he 
at  length  left  to  repose,  Mr.  Caiker  mounted  his  horse  again»  and  rode 
away  to  carry  the  intelligence  home. 

Gra%  and  cruel  as  his  fscenpras  at  the  best  of  times,  though  it  was  a 
sufficiently  fair  face  as  to  form  and  regularity  of  feature,  it  was  at  ita 
worst  when  he  set  forth  on  this  errand ;  animated  by  the  ciaft  and  cstielty 
of  thoughts  witlun  him,  suggestions  of  remote  possibility  rather  than  of 
design  or  plot,  that  made  Mm  ride  as  if  he  hunted  men  and  women. 
Drawing  rein  at  length,  and  elackening  in  his  speed,  as  he  came  into  the 
more  pid>lic  roads,  he  checked  his  white-legged  horse  into  picking  his  way 
along  as  usual,  and  hid  hunself  beneath  his  sleeky  hudied,  crouching 
manner,  and  his  ivory  smile,  as  he  best  could. 

He  rode  direct  to  Mr.  Dombej's  house,  alighted  at  the  door,  and 
begged  to  see  Mrs.  Dombey  on  an  affair  of  importance.  The  servant  who 
showed  him  to  Mr.  Dombey's  own  room,  soon  returned  to  say  that  it  was 
not  Mrs.  Domb^'a  hour  for  reoeiviDg  visiUMrs,  and  that  he  begged  pardon 
&r  not  having  mentioned  it  before. 

Mr.  Carker,  who  was  quite  piepared  for  a  cold  reception,  wrote  upon  a 
card  that  he  mnst  take  tiie  liberty  of  pressing  for  an  interview^  and  thsvt 
he  would  not  be  so  bold  as  4o  do  so,  /or  ike  seoond  Ume  (this  he  under- 
lined), if  he  were  net  equally  sure  of  tiie  oeoaaion  being  suffioumt  for  his 
justification.  After  a  trifling  delay,  Mrs.  Dombey's  nmid  appeaaped,  aad 
eondttioted  him  to  a  mocnisg  room  up-stairs,  whoe  Edith  and  Stoeoee 
were  together* 

He  hed  never  thought  Edith  half  ao  beautifiil  befcve.  Much  as  iie 
adnnred  the  graces  of  her  &oe  and  Ibcm,  and  freridy  as  ihm  dwelt  wiAan 
his  senanal  remembrance,  he  had  never  thought  her  half  so  beantifal 

Her  gbmoe  fell  haughtily  upon  him  in  the  doorway ;  but  he  leaked  at 
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Doxeoee— 4koiigli  only  in  the  act  of  bending  his  head,  as  he  came  iiH-«^ith 
BomeinrepresBible  expieasion  of  the  new  power  he  held;  and  it  washifl 
tniim{^  to  see  the  g^ce  dioop  and  Mter,  and  to  see  that  Edith  half 
rose  np  to  leoeiTe  hm. 

He  was  Tcry  sorry,  he  -was  deeply  grieved ;  he  couldn't  aay  with  what 
tinwillatgness  he  came  to  prepare  her  for  the  inteUigenoe  of  a  veiy  slight 
accident.  He  entreated  Mrs.  Dombey  to  compose  herself.  Upon  hie  sacred 
word  of  honour,  there  was  no  cause  of  alarm.    But  Mr.  Dombey 

Moience  uttered  a  sudden  cry.  He  did  not  look  at  her,  but  at  Edith. 
Edith  composed  and  re-assured  her.  JSke  uttered  no  cry  of  distress. 
No,  BO. 

Mr.  Dombey  had  met  with  an  accident  in  riding.  His  horse  had 
slipped,  and  he  had  been  thrown. 

noienoe  wildly  exclaimed  that  he  was  badly  hurt ;  that  he  was  IdUed  I 

No.  Upon  his  honomr  Mr.  Dombey,  tiiough  stunned  at  first,  was  soon 
veoovered,  and  though  certainly  hurt  was  in  no  kind  of  danger.  If  this 
were  not  the  truth,  he,  the  distressed  intruder,  never  could  have  had  the 
courage  to  present  hiniself  before  Mrs.  Dombey.  It  was  the  truth  indeed, 
he  solemnly  assured  her. 

All  .this  he  said  as  if  he  were  answering  Edith,  and  not  Florence,  and 
with  ids  tyea  and  his  smile  fastened  on  Edith. 

He  then  went  on  to  tell  her  where  Mr.  Dombey  was  lying,  and  to 
request  that  a  carriage  might  be  placed  at  his  disposal  to  bring  lubn  home. 

«  Mama,''  faltered  Elorence,  in  tears,  "  if  I  might  venture  to  go  I  " 

Mr.  Carker,  having  his  eyes  on  Edith  when  he  heard  these  wonds,  gave 
her  a  secret  look  and  slightly  shook  his  head.  He  saw  how  she  battled 
with  herself  before  she  answered  him  with  her  handsome  eyes,  but  he 
wMited  the  snswer  from  her-*-he  showed  her  that  he  would  have  it,  or 
that  he  would  speak  and  cut  EloreBoe  to  the  heart-*-«nd  she  gave  it  to 
Mm.  As  he.had  looked  at  the  picture  in  the  moining»  so  he  looked  at 
her  afteEwarda,  wh^i  riie  tnmed  her  eyes  away. 

<<  I  am  directed  to  request,"  he  said,  **  that  the  new  housekeeper — 
Mrs.  Pipchin,  I  think,  ia  the  name —  ** 

Nothmg  escaped  him.  He  saw,  in  an  instant,  that  she  was  another 
alight  of  Mr.  Dombey's  on  Ms  wife. 

** — ^may  be  informed  that  Mr.  Dombey  wishes  to  have  his  bed  prepared 
in  his  own  apartments  down  stairs,  as  he  prefers  those  rooms  to  any 
other.  I  shall  return  to  Mr.  Dombey  almost  immediately.  That  every 
possible  attention  has  been  paid  to  his  comfort,  and  that  he  is  the  objecik 
of  every  pceaibleaoliaiude,  I  ficedfuot  assure  you.  Madam.  Let  me  again 
say^  there  is  no  eauae'for.ihe  least  alarm.    Even  you  may  be  quite  at  ease, 


me." 


He  bowed  himself  out,  .wiAk4iis  extremest  show  of  doferenoe.and  eon- 
cHiailion ;  and  having  vetamed  to  Mr.  Dombey's  room,  and  there^ananged 
for  a  carriage  being  seat^after  him  to  the  City,  mfiuntad  his  horse  Again, 
/and  lode  slowlv  ikather.  He  was  very  thougWul  as  he  wesit  along,  and 
▼orythcnglyifiil  there,  and  veiyi  IflKm^dsfulin  the  cazoage  Qn.hiasray  back 
to  tim pkoe-where  Mr.  Dombey  had  been  left.  It.  was  osHf  wfaeu'sitting 
by.that  gentleman's  conch  that  he  was  quite  himself  agahi^androeascsous 
cf  hiatMth. 
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About  the  time  of  twiL'ght,  Mr.  Dombey,  grievoualy  afflicted  with  aches 
and  pains,  was  helped  into  his  carnage,  and  propped  with  cloaks  and 
pillows  on  one  side  of  it,  while  his  confidential  agent  bore  him  company 
upon  the  other.  As  he  was  not  to  be  shaken,  they  moved  at  little  more 
than  a  foot  pace ;  and  hence  it  was  quite  dark  when  he  was  brought  home. 
Mrs.  Fipchin,  bitter  and  grim,  and  not  oblivious  of  the  Peruvian  Mines,  as 
the  establishment  in  general  had  good  reason  to  know,  received  him  at 
the  door,  and  freshened  the  domestics  with  several  little  sprinklings  of 
wordy  vinegar,  while  they  assisted  in  conveying  him  to  his  room. 
Mr.  Carker  remained  in  attendance  until  he  was  safe  in  bed,  and  then,  as 
he  declined  to  receive  any  female  visitor  but  the  excellent  Ogress  who 
presided  over  his  household,  waited  on  Mrs.  Dombey  once  more,  with  his 
report  on  her  lord's  condition. 

He  again  found  Edith  alone  with  Florence,  and  he  again  addressed  the 
whole  of  his  soothing  speech  to  Edith,  as  if  she  w^e  a  prey  to  the  live- 
liest and  most  affectionate  anxieties.  So  earnest  he  was  in  his  respectful 
sympathy,  that,  on  taking  leave,  he  ventured — ^with  one  more  ghmoe 
towards  Florence  at  the  moment — ^to  take  her  hand,  and  bending  over  it, 
to  touch  it  with  his  lips. 

Edith  did  not  withdraw  the  hand,  nor  did  she  strike  his  fair  face  with 
it,  despite  the  flush  upon  her  cheek,  the  bright  light  in  her  eyes,  and 
the  dilation  of  her  whole  form.  But  when  she  was  alone  in  her  own 
room,  she  struck  it  on  the  marble  chimney-shelf,  so  that,  at  one  blow,  it 
was  bruised,  and  bled ;  and  held  it  from  her,  near  the  shining  fire,  as  if 
she  could  have  thrust  it  in  and  burned  it. 

Far  into  the  night  she  sat  alone,  by  the  sinking  blaze,  in  dark  and 
threatening  beauty,  watching  the  murky  shadows  looming  on  the  wall,  as 
if  her  thoughts  were  tangible,  and  cast  them  there.  Whatever  shapes  of 
outrage  and  affront,  and  black  foreshadowings  of  things  that  might 
happen,  flickered,  indistinct  and  giant-like,  before  her,  one  resented  figore 
marshalled  them  against  her.     Aiid  that  figure  was  her  husband. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


THE   WATCHES   OF   THE   NIGHT. 


Floeenge,  long  since  awakened  from  her  dream,  mournfully  observed 
the  estrangement  between  her  father  and  Edith,  and  saw  it  widen  more 
and  more,  and  knew  that  there  was  greater  bitterness  between  them  every 
day.  Each  day's  added  knowledge  deepened  the  shade  upon  her  love  and 
hope,  roused  up  the  old  sorrow  that  had  slumbered  for  a  litde  time,  and 
made  it  even  heavier  to  bear  than  it  had  been  before. 

It  had  been  hard — ^how  hard  may  none  but  Florence  ever  know  I — ^ko 
have  the  natural  affection  of  a  true  and  earnest  nature  turned  to  agony ; 
and  slight,  or  stem  repulse,  substituted  for  the  tenderest  protection  and 
the  dearest  care.  It  had  been  hard  to  feel  in  her  deep  heart  what 
she  had  felt,  and  never  know  the  happiness  of  one  touch  of  response.   Bii 
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it  was  mucli  more  hard  to  be  compelled  to  doubt  either  her  father  or 
Edith,  so  affectionate  and  dear  to  her,  and  to  think  of  her  love  for  each  of 
tiiem,  by  turns,  with  fear,  distrust,  and  wonder. 

Yet  Florence  now  began  to  do  so ;  and  the  doing  of  it  was  a  task 
imposed  upon  her  by  the  very  purity  of  her  soul,  as  one  she  could  not  fly 
firom.  She  saw  her  father  cold  and  obdurate  to  Edith,  as  to  her ;  hard, 
inflexible,  unyielding.  Could  it  be,  she  asked  herself  with  starting  tears, 
that  her  own  dear  mother  had  been  made  unhappy  by  such  treatment,  and 
had  pined  away  and  died  P  Then  she  would  think  how  proud  and  stately 
Edith  was  to  evexy  one  but  her,  with  what  disdain  she  treated  him,  how 
distantly  she  kept  apart  from  him,  and  what  she  had  .said  on  the  night 
when  she  came  home ;  and  quickly  it  would  come  on  Florence,  almost  as  a 
crime,  that  she  loved  one  who  was  set  in  opposition  to  her  father,  and  that 
her  father  knowing  of  it,  must  think  of  her  in  his  solitary  room  as  the  unna- 
tural child  who  added  this  wrong  to  the  old  fault,  so  much  wept  for,  of 
never  having  won  his  fatherly  aifection  from  her  birth.  The  next  Idnd 
word  from  Edith,  the  next  kind  glance,  would  shake  these  thoughts  again, 
and  make  them  seem  like  black  ingratitude ;  for  who  but  she  had  cheered 
the  drooping  heart  of  Florence,  so  lonely  and  so  hurt,  and  been  its  best  of 
comforters !  Thus,  with  her  gentle  nature  yearning  to  them  both,  feeling 
for  the  misery  of  both,  and  whispering  doubts  of  her  own  duty  to  both, 
Florence  in  her  wider  and  expanded  love,  and  by  the  side  of  Edith,  endured 
more,  than  when  she  had  hoarded  up  her  undivided  secret  in  the  mournful 
house,  and  her  beautiful  Mamma  had  never  dawned  upon  it. 

One  exquisite  unhappiness  that  would  have  far  outweighed  this,  Florence 
was  spared.  She  never  had  the  least  suspicion  that  Edith  by  her 
tenderness  for  her  widened  the  separation  from  her  father,  or  gave  him  new 
cause  of  dislike.  If  Florence  had  conceived  the  possibility  of  such  an 
effect  being  wrought  by  such  a  cause,  what  grief  she  would  have  felt,  what 
sacrifice  she  would  have  tried  to  make,  poor  loving  girl,  how  fast  and  sure 
her  quiet  passage  might  have  been  beneath  it  to  the  presence  of  that  higher 
Father  who  does  not  reject  his  children's  love,  or  spurn  their  tried  and 
broken  hearts.  Heaven  knows !    But  it  was  otherwise,  and  that  was  well. 

No  word  was  ever  spoken  between  Florence  and  Edith  now,  on  these 
sobjects.  Edith  had  said  there  ought  to  be  between  them,  in  that  wise, 
a  division  and  a  silence  like  the  grave  itself:  and  Florence  felt  that  she 
was  right. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  her  father  was  brought  home,  suffering  and  disabled ; 
and  gloomily  retired  to  his  own  rooms,  where  he  was  tended  by  servants, 
fiot  approadied  by  Edith,  and  had  no  friend  or  companion  but  Mr. 
Oarker,  who  withdrew  near  midnight. 

"  And  nice  company  he  is.  Miss  Floy,"  said  Susan  Nipper.  "  Oh,  he 's 
a  precious  piece  of  goods  I  If  ever  he  wants  a  character  don't  let  him 
come  to  me  whatever  he  does,  that 's  all  I  tell  him." 

"  Dear  Susan,"  urged  Florence,  "  don't ! " 

**  Oh  it 's  very  well  to  say  *  don't '  Miss  Floy,"  returned  the  Nipper, 
much  exasperated ;  "  but  raly  begging  your  pardon  we  're  a  coming  to 
such  passes  that  it  turns  all  the  blood  in  a  person's  body  into  pins  and 
needles,  with  their  pints  all  ways.  Don't  mistake  me  Miss  Floy,  I  don't 
mean  nothing  again  your  ma-in-Uw  who  has  always  treated  me  as  a 
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lady  should  though  she  is  rather  Mgh  I  must  say  not  tiiat  I  have  any 
right  to  object  to  that  partieukor;  but  when  we  come  to  Mrs.  Pipehiaaev 
and  having  them  put  over  ttt  and  keeping  guaid  at  your  pa'a  doox  Hke 
croeodileB  (only  make  us  thanliiul  that  tibey  lay  no  egg»!)  we  ara  a 
growing  too  outrageous  I " 

**  Papa  thinks  wdl  of  Mrs.  Pipchin,  Susan,"  retumed  ^j^orenoe,  "  and 
has  a  right  to  choose  his  housekeeper,  you  know.    Pray  don't  t " 

**  Well  Miss  Floy,"  returned  the  Nipper,  **  when  you  say  don't,  I  nearer 
do  I  hope  but  Mrs.  Pipchin  acta  like  eariy  goosebories  upon  me  MiM, 
and  noUiing  less." 

Susan  was  unusually  emphatic  and  destituie  of  punctuation  in  het 
discourse  on  this  night,  which  was  the  night  of  Mr.  Domb^s  bemg^ 
brought  home,  beoauaet  haying  been  sent  down  stairs  by  flomoe 
to  inquire  alter  him,  she  had  been  obliged  to  deliif^r  her  messagia  to 
her  mortal  enemy  Mrs.  Pipchin;  who,  without  carrying  it  in  to  Mr. 
Dombey,  had  taken  upon  herself  to  retain  what  Miss  Nipper  catted 
a  huffish  answer,  on  her  own  re^Kmaibility.  This,  Susan  Nipper 
construed  into  presumjption  on  the  part  of  that  exemplary  sufferer  by  the 
Peruvian  mines,  and  a  deed  of  disparagement  up<m  her  young  lady,  that 
was  not  to  be  forgiven ;  and  so  far  her  emphatic  state  was  spedd.  But 
she  had  been  in  a  con«^tion  of  greatly  increased  su^ioioB  and  dislma^ 
ever  since  the  marriage ;  for,  like  most  persons  c^  het  quality  of  mind,  whff 
form  a  strong  and  sincere  attachment  to  one  in  the  different  station  lAaA 
Florence  occupied,  Susan  was  V€ry  jealous,  and  her  jealousy  naftmidly 
attached  to  Edith,  who  divided  her  old  empire,  and  came  between  tiiem. 
Proud  and  glad  as  Susan  Nipper  truly  was,  that  her  young  mistreaaahoidd 
be  advanced  towards  her  proper  place  in  the  scene  of  her  old  neglect^  and 
that  she  should  have  her  fathers  handsome  wife  for  her  compauionF-and 
protectress,  she  could  not  relinquish  any  part  of  her  own  domimon  to  the 
handsome  wife,  without  a  grudge  and  a  vague  feding  of  ill  will^  fer 
which  she  did  not  fail  to  find  a  disinterested  justification  in  her  ahaip 
perception  of  the  pride  and  passion  of  the'  lady's  chameter;  From  ti» 
backgrotmd  to  wbich  she  had  necessarily  retired  somewhat,  since  the 
marriage,  Miss  Nipper  locked  on,  therefore,  at  domestio  affairs  in  general, 
with  a  resolute  conviction  that  no  good  would  come  of  Mrs.  D(nnb^ : 
always  being  very  careful  to  publish  on  all  possible  occaaione,  that  she  had 
nothing  to  say  against  her. 

"  Susan,"  said  Florence,  who  was  sitting  thoughtfully  at  her  taUe, 
"  it  is  very  late.     I  shall  want  nothing  more  to-night." 

"Ah,  Miss  Floy ! "  retumed  the  Nipper,  "  I 'm  sure  I  often  wish  fbr 
them  old  times  when  I  sat  up  with  you  hours  later  than  this  and  ^sB 
asleep  through  being  tired  out  when  you  was  as  broad  awake  as  spectadea, 
but  you've  ma's*in-Iaw  to  come  and  sit  with  you  now  Miss  Floy  and  I'm 
thankful  for  it  I'm  sure.     I  've  not  a  word  to  say  against  'em." 

"  1  shall  not  forget  who  was  my  old  companion  when  I  had  none, 
Susan,"  retumed  Florence,  gently,  "never!"  And  looking  up,  she  put 
her  arm  round  the  neck  of  her  humble  friend,  drew  her  face  down  to 
hers,  and,  bidding  her  good  night,  Idssed  it ;  which  so  mollified  Mlaa 
Nipper  that  she  feU  a  sobbing. 

"  Now  my  dear  Miss  Floy,"  said  Susan,  "  let  me  go  down  stairs  again 
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and  see  how  your  pa  is,  I  know  yoa  're  wretclied  about  lum,  do  let  me  go 
down  stairs  again  and  knock  at  bis  door  my  own  self." 
^  '*  No,**  said  Morenee,  "  go  to  bed.  We  slu^  hear  mtMre  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  win  inquire  myself  in  tiie  morning.  Mamma  has  been  down,  I  dare 
say ; '*  Tl(»enoe  blushed,  for  she  had  no  such  hope ;  "or  is  theronow, 
perhaps.    Good  night  1" 

Susan  was  too  mueh  softened  to  express  her  printte  opinido  on  the 
pxobabihty  of  libs.  Donkey's  being  in  attendance  on  her  husband  \  and 
silently  withdrew.  Florence  left  alone,  soon  hid  her  head  upon  her 
hands  as  she  had  often  done  in  other  days,  and  did  not  restrain  the  tears 
firom  coursing  down  her  face.  The  misery  of  this  domestic  diseord  and 
unhappiness;  the  witiiered  hope  she  cherished  now,  if  hope  it  oould 
be  called,  of  fswi  being  taken  to  her  father's  heart ;  her  doubts  and  fears 
between  the  two ;  the  yearning  of  her  innoeent  breast  to  both ;  the  heavy 
disappointment  and  r^prot  of  sueh  an  end  as  this,  to  what  had  been  a 
vision  of  bright  hope  and  promise  to  her ;  all  erowded  on  her  mind  and 
made  her  tears  flow  fast.  Her  mother  and  her  brother  dead,  her  &ther 
unmoved  towards  her,  Edith  opposed  to  him  and  casting  him  away,  but 
loving  her,  and  loved  by  her,  it  seemed  as  if  her  affection  oould  never 
prosper^  rest  where  it  would.  That  weak  thought  was  soon  hushed,  but  the 
thoughts  in  which  it  had  arisen  were  too  true  and  strong  to  be  dismissed 
with  it ;  and  they  made  the  night  desolate. 

Among  such  reflections  there  rose  up,  as  there  had  risen  up  all  day, 
the  image  of  her  father,  wounded  and  in  pain,  alone  in  his  own  room, 
untended  by  those  who  shocdd  be  nearest  to  him,  and  passing  the  tardy 
hours  in  lonely  suffering.  A  frightened  thought  whi(£  made  her  start 
and  daanp  her  hands — ^though  it  wa»  not  a  new  one  in  her  mind — that  he 
might  me,  and  never  see  her  or  pronounce  her  name,  thrilled  her  whole 
£rame.  In  her  agitation  she  thought,  and  trembled  while  she  thought,  of 
once  more  stealing  down  slaurs,  and  venturing  to  his  door. 

She  listened  at  her  own.  The  house  was  quiet,  and  all  the  lights  were 
out.  It  was  a  long,  long  time,  she  thought,  since  she  used  to  make  her 
nightly  pflgrimages  to  his  door  1  It  was  a  long,  long  time,  she  tried  to 
thmk,  since  ^  had  entered  his  room  at  midnight,  and  he  had  led  her 
back  to  the  stair-foot  I 

With  the  same  diild's  heart  within  her,  as  of  old :  even  with  the  child's 
sweet  timid  eyes  and  clustering  hair :  Florence,  as  strange  to  her  father  in 
her  early  maiden  bloom,  as  in  her  nursery  time,  crept  down  the  staircase 
listening  as  she  went,  and  drew  near  to  his  room.  No  one  was  stirring 
in  the  house.  The  door  was  partly  open  to  admit  air ;  and  all  was  so  stiU 
within,  that  she  oould  hear  the  burning  of  the  fire,  and  count  the  ticking 
<^  the  dock  that  stood  upon  the  chimney-piece. 

She  looked  in.  In  that  room,  the  housekeeper  wrapped  in  a  blanket 
was  fast  asleep  in  an  easy  chair  before  the  fire.  The  doors  between  it  and 
the  next,  were  partly  dosed,  and  a  screen  was  drawn  before  them ;  but  there 
was  a  light  there,  and  it  shone  upon  the  cornice  of  his  bed.  AH  was  so  v^ 
still  that  she  could  hear  from  his  breathing  that  he  was  asleep.  This 
gnve  her  courage  to  pass  round  the  screen,  and  look  into  his  chamber. 

It  was  as  great  a  start  to  come  upon  his  sleeping  face  as  if  she  had  not 
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expected  to  see  it.  Florence  stood  arrested  on  the  spot,  and  if  he  had 
awakened  then,  must  have  remained  there. 

There  was  a  cut  upon  his  forehead,  and  they  had  been  wetting  his  hair, 
which  lay  bedabbled  and  entangled  on  the  pillow.  One  of  bis  arms, 
resting  outside  the  bed,  was  bandaged  up,  and  he  was  very  white.  -But  it 
was  not  this,  that  after  the  first  quick  glance,  and  first  assurance  of  his 
sleeping  quietly,  held  Florence  rooted  to  the  ground.  It  was  something 
yery  different  from  this,  and  more  than  this,  that  made  him  look  so 
solemn  in  her  eyes. 

She  had  neyer  seen  his  face  in  all  her  life,  but  there  had  been  upon  it — 
or  she  fancied  so — some  disturbing  consciousness  of  her.  She  had  neyer 
seen  his  face  in  all  her  life,  but  hope  had  sunk  within  her,  and  her  timid 
glance  had  drooped  before  its  stem,  unloving,  and  repelling  harshness. 
As  she  looked  upon  it  now,  she  saw  it,  for  the  first  time,  free  from  the 
cloud  that  had  darkened  her  cliildhood.  Calm,  tranquil  night,  was  reigning 
in  its  stead.  He  might  have  gone  to  sleep,  for  anything  she  saw  there, 
blessing  her. 

Awake,  unkind  father !  Awake,  now,  sullen  man  I  The  time  is  flitting 
by ;  the  hour  is  coming  with  an  angry  tread.     Awake ! 

There  was  no  change  upon  his  face ;  and  as  she  watched  it,  awfully  its 
motionless  repose  recalled  the  faces  that  were  gone.  So  they  looked,  so 
would  he ;  so  she,  his  weeping  child,  who  should  say  when  !  so  all  the 
world  of  love  and  hatred  and  indifference  around  theml  When  that 
time  should  come,  it  woiild  not  be  the  heavier  to  him,  for  this  that  she  was 
going  to  do ;  and  it  might  fall  something  lighter  upon  her. 

She  stole  close  to  the  bed,  and  drawing  in  her  breath,  bent  down,  and 
softly  kissed  him  on  the  face,  and  laid  her  own  for  one  brief  moment  by 
its  side,  and  put  the  arm,  with  which  she  dared  not  touch  him,  round 
about  him  on  the  pillow. 

Awake,  doomed  man,  while  she  is  near !  The  time  is  flitting  by ;  the 
hour  is  coming  with  an  angry  tread ;  its  foot  is  in  the  house.    Awake  I 

In  her  mind,  she  prayed  to  God  to  bless  her  father,  and  to  soften 
him  towards  her,  if  it  might  be  so ;  and  if  not,  to  forgive  him  if  he  was 
wrong,  and  pardon  her  the  prayer  which  almost  seemed  impiety.  And 
doing  SQ,  and  looking  back  at  lum  with  blinded  eyes,  and  stealing  timidly 
away,  passed  out  of  his  room,  and  crossed  the  other,  and  was  gone. 

He  may  sleep  on  now.  He  may  sleep  on  while  he  may.  But  let  him 
look  for  that  slight  figure  when  he  wakes,  and  find  it  near  him  when  the 
hour  is  come  I 

Sad  and  grieving  was  the  heart  of  Florence,  as  she  crept  up  stairs. 
The  quiet  house  had  grown  more  dismal  since  she  came  down.  The  sleep 
she  had  been  looking  on,  in  the  dead  of  night,  had  the  solemnity  to 
her  of  death  and  life  in  one.  The  secrecy  and  silence  of  her  own  pro- 
ceeding made  the  night  secret,  silent,  and  oppressive.  She  felt  unwiUiDg^ 
almost  unable,  to  go  on  to  her  own  chamber;  and  turning  into  the  drawing- 
rooms,  where  the  clouded  moon  was  shining  through  the  blinds,  looked  out 
into  the  empty  streets. 

The  wind  was  blowing  drearily.    The  lamps  looked  pale,  and  shook  f  8 
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if  they  were  cold.  There  was  a  distant  glhnmer  of  something  that  Was 
not  quite  darkness,  rather  than  of  light,  in  the  sky ;  and  foreboding  night 
was  shivering  and  restless,  as  the  dying  are  who  make  a  troubled  end. 
Florence  remembiered  how,  as  a  watcher,  by  a  sick  bed,  she  had  noted  this 
bleak  time,  and  felt  its  icJiuence,  as  if  in  some  hidden  natural  antipathy 
to  it ;  and  now  it  was  very,  very  gloomy. 

Her  mamma  had  not  come  to  her  room  that  night,  which  was  one 
cause  of  her  having  sat  late  out  of  her  bed.  In  her  general  uneasiness, 
BO  less  than  in  her  ardent  longing  to  have  somebody  to  speak  to,  and  to 
break  this  spell  of  gloom  and  silence,  Florence  directed  her  steps  towards 
the  chamber  where  she  slept. 

The  door  was  not  fastened  within,  and  yielded  smoothly  to  her  hesitat- 
ing hand.  She  was  surprised  to  &id  a  bright  light  burning ;  still  more 
surprised,  on  looking  in,  to  see  that  her  mamma,  but  partially  undressed, 
was  sitting  near  the  ashes  of  the  fire,  which  had  crumbled  and  dropped 
away.  Her  eyes  were  intently  bent  upon  the  air ;  and  in  their  light, 
and  in  her  &ce,  and  in  her  form,  and  in  the  grasp  with  which  she  held  the 
dbows  of  her  chair  as  if  about  to  start  up,  Florence  saw  such  fierce 
emotion  that  it  terrified  her. 

'•  Mamma  I  **  she  cried,  "  what  is  the  matter !  '* 

Edith  started ;  looking  at  her  with  such  a  strange  dread  in  her  face, 
that  Florence  was  more  i^ghtened  than  before. 

"  Mamma ! "  said  Florence,  hurriedly  advancing.  "  Dear  Mamma  I  what 
is  the  matter  1  '* 

"  I  have  not  been  well,"  said  Edith,  shaking,  and  still  looking  at  her  in 
the  same  strange  way.    "  I  have  had  bad  dreams,  my  love." 

"  And  not  yet  been  to  bed,  Mamma  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  returned.     "  Half-waking  dreams." 

Her  features  gradually  softened;  and  suffering  Florence  to  come  dose  to 
her,  within  her  embrace,  she  said  in  a  tender  manner,  ^'  But  what  does 
my  bird  do  here !    What  does  my  bird  do  here ! " 

*'  I  have  been  uneasy.  Mamma,  in  not  seeing  you  to-night,  and  in  not 
knowing  how  Papa  was ;  and  I " 

Florence  stopped  there,  and  said  no  more. 

"  Is  it  late  P  asked  Edith,  fondly  putting  back  the  carls  that  mingled 
with  her  own  dark  hair,  and  strayed  upon  her  face, 

"  Very  late.    Near  day." 

"  Near  day  1 "  she  repeated,  in  surprise. 

"  Dear  Mamma,  what  have  you  done  to  your  hand  ?  "  said  Florence. 

Edith  drew  it  suddenly  away,  and,  for  a  moment,  looked  at  her  with 
the  same  strange  dread  (there  was  a  sort  of  wild  avoidance  in  it)  as 
before ;  but  she  presently  said,  "  Nothing,  nothing.  A  blow."  And 
then  she  said,  "  My  Florence ! "  And  then  her  bosom  heaved,  and  she 
was  weeping  passionatdy. 

"  Mamma  1 "  said  Florence.  "  Oh  Mamma,  what  can  I  do,  what  should 
I  do,  to  make  us  happier  1     Is  there  anything  I " 

"  Nothing,"  she  replied. 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  Can  it  never  be  ?  If  I  speak  now  of  what  is 
in  my  thoughts,  in  spite  of  what  we  have  agreed,"  said  Florence,  "  you 
will  not  blame  me,  will  youP  '* 

p  p 
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'■  It  ifl  uiel€B8,*'  ihe  leplied,  "imkAbss.    I  hare  told  yon,  dew,  tbtt  I 
bave  had  bod  dreaBM.  Nothuig  caa  dioiige  tkem,  «r  prarat  thnr  o^ 
back." 

"  Ido  not  ondmtand,"  said  Ebroioey  gaznig  on  her  agitated  fiine,  wUdi 
seemed  to  darken  as  slie  looked. 

"Iliaye  dreamed,"  said  Edith  in  a  low  voice,  "of  apride  that  is  all  poireifesa 
for  good»  all  powerful  for  eyil ;  of  a  pride  that  has  been  galled  and  goaded, 
through  many  ahameful  years,  and  has  never  reooikd  exo^  npon  itsdf ; 
a  pride  that  has  debased  its  owner  with  the  oonscuMunees  of  deep  hmm- 
li^ion,  and  never  helped  its  owner  boldly  to  resent  it  or  avoid  it,  or  to  say 
'This  shall  not  be  I  *  a  |>ride  that,  rightly  guided,  mig^have  led  perhaps 
to  better  things,  but  which,  misdirected  and  perverted,  like  all  dee  bekmg- 
ing  to  the  same  possessor,  has  been  sdyf-^ontempt,  mere  hardihood  and  ndn.*' 

She  neither  looked  nor  spoke  to  Fk>rence  now,  bat  went  on  as  if  she 
were  alone. 

*'  I  have  dreamed,"  she  said,  **  of  such  indifiFerenee  and  eaOonsness, 
arising  from  this  self-contempt ;  this  wretched,  ineffioient,  misend^  pride; 
that  it  has  gone  on  with  listless  steps  even  to  the  altar,  yidbiing  to  the  M, 
familiar,  beckoning  finger, — oh  mother,  oh  mother ! — while  it  spimed  it ; 
and  willing  to  be  hateful  to  itself  for  once  and  for  all,  rather  than  to 
be  stung  dailyin  some  new  form.    Mean,  poor  thingl" 

And  now  with  gathering  and  darkening  emotion,  she  looked  as  ahe 
had  looked  when  Florence  entered. 

"And  I  have  dreamed,"  she  said,  "that  in  a  first  late  effort  to  adiieve 
a  purpose,  it  has  been  trodden  on,  and  trodden  down  by  a  base  foot,  bat 
turns  and  looks  upon  him.  I  have  dreamed  that  it  is  wounded,  kanted, 
est  upon  by  dogs,  but  that  it  stands  at  bay,  and  will  not  yield ;  no,  that 
it  cannot,  if  it  would;  but  that  it  is  urged  on  to  hate  him,  rise  agauiat  him, 
and  defy  him  1 " 

Her  denGhed  hand  tightened  on  the  trembling  arm  ahe  had  in  hen^ 
and  as  she  looked  down  on  the  alarmed  and  wondering  due,  her  own 
subsided.  "  Oh  Fkrenee  I "  she  said,  "  I  think  I  have  been  nearly  mad 
to-night ! "  and  humbled  her  proud  head  upon  her  itbck,  and  wept  again. 

"  Don't  leave  me  I  be  near  me  1  I  have  no  hope  but  in  yon  I  These 
words  she  said  a  score  of  times. 

Soon  she  grew  calmer,  and  was  full  of  pity  for  ihe  tears  of  Ftaenoe, 
and  for  her  waking  at  such  untimely  hours.  And  the  day  now  dawning, 
Edith  folded  her  in  her  arms  and  hud  her  down  npon  her  bed,  and,  not 
lying  down  herself,  sat  bv  her,  and  bade  her  try  to  sleep. 

"  For  you  are  weary,  dearest,  and  unhappy,  and  shomd  rest." 

"I am  indeed  unhappy,  dear  Mamma,  to-xdght,"  said  Fbrenee.  ''But 
you  are  weaiy  and  unhappy,  too." 

"  Not  when  you  lie  asleep  so  near  me,  sweet." 

They  kissed  each  other,  and  Florence,  worn  out,  gradually  fell  into  a 
gentle  slumber ;  but  as  her  eyes  closed  on  the  fiebce  beside  her,  it  was  so 
sad  to  think  upon  the  face  down  stairs,  that  her  hand  drew  closer  to 
Edith  for  some  comfort ;  yet,  even  in  the  act,  it  fidtered,  lest  it  should  be 
deserting  him.  So,  in  her  sleep,  she  tried  to  reconcile  the  two  together,  and 
to  show  them  that  she  loved  them  both,  but  could  not  do  it,  and  her 
waking  grief  was  part  of  her  dbreams. 
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Editli,  sittisg  by,  loolced  down  at  the  dark  eyelaslies  lymg  wet  on  tha 
flushed  ched^  and  looked  with  gentleness  and  pity,  for  she  knew  tibe 
trutL  But  no  sleep  hung  upon  her  own  eyes.  As  the  day  oame  on 
she  still  sat  watching  and  wakmg,  with  the  placid  hand  in  hers,  and  some- 
times whispered,  as  eke  looked  at  the  hushed  face,  "  Se  near  me,  Florence. 
I  have  no  hope  but  in  you  1 " 


CHAPTEE  XLIV. 

▲   SEFABATION. 


With  the  day,  though  not  so  early  as  the  sun,  uprose  Was  Susan 
Nipper.  There  was  a  heaviness  in  this  young  maiden's  exceedingly  shaip 
black  eyes,  that  abated  somewhat  of  their  sparkling,  and  suggested — 
which  was  not  their  usual  character — ^the  possibility  of  their  being  some- 
times shut.  There  was  likewise  a  swoUen  look  about  them,  as  if  tiiey  1^ 
been  crying  over-night.  But  the  Nipper,  so  far  from  being  cast  down, 
was  singularly  brisk  and  bold,  and  all  her  energies  appeared  to  be  braced 
up  for  some  great  feat.  This  was  noticeable  even  in  her  dress,  which  was 
much  more  tight  and  trim  than  usual ;  and  in  occasional  twitches  of  her 
head  as  she  went  about  the  house,  which  were  m^htily  expressive  of 
determination. 

In  a  word,  she  had  formed  a  detenbination,  and  an  aspiring  one:  it 
being  nothing  less  than  this — ^to  penetrate  to  "Mx,  Dombey's  presence,  andi 
have  speech  of  that  gentleman  alone.  *'  I  have  often  said  I  would,"  she 
remarked,  in  a  threatening  manner,  to  herself,  that  morning,  with  many 
twitches  of  her  head,  "  and  now  I  mU  !  " 

Spuiiing  herself  on  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  desperate  design,  with 
a  sharpness  that  was  peculiar  to  herself,  Susan  Nipper  haunted  the  hall  and 
staircase  during  the  whole  forenoon,  without  fining  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  assault.  Not  at  all  baffled  by  this  discomfiture,  which  in- 
deed had  a  stimulating  effect,  and  put  her  on  her  mettle,  she  diminished 
nothing  of  her  vigilance  i  and  at  last  discovered,  towards  evening,  that  her 
sworn  foe  Mrs.  Pipchin,  under  pretence  of  having  sat  up  all  night,  was 
dozing  in  her  own  room,  and  that  Mr.  Dombey  was  lying  on  his  sofa, 
unattended. 

With  a  twitch — ^not  of  her  head  merely,  this  time,  but  of  her  whole 
self — ^the  Nipper  went  on  tiptoe  to  Mr.  Dombey's  door,  and  knocked. 
'*  Come  in !  said  Mx.  Dombey.  Susan  encouraged  herself  with  a  final 
twitch,  and  went  in. 

Mr.  Dombey,  who  was  eyeing  the  fire,  gave  an  amazed  look  at  his 
visitor,  and  raised  himself  a  little  on  his  arm.  The  Nipper  dropped  a  curtsey. 

"What  do  you  want?  **  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

**  If  you  nlease,  Sir,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,"  said  Susan. 

Mr.  Domoey  moved  his  lips  as  if  he  were  repeating  the  words,  but  he 
seemed  so  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  presumption  of  the  young  woman 
as  to  be  incapable  of  giving  them  utterance. 
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**  I  have  been  in  youi  servicef  Sir/*  said  Susan  Nipper,  with,  her  usual 
rapidity,  "  now  twelve  year  a  waiting  on  Miss  Floy  my  own  young  kdy 
who  couldn't  speak  plain  when  I  first  come  here  and  I  was  old  m  this 
house  when  Mrs.  Eichards  was  new,  I  may  not  be  Meethosalem,  but  I 
am  not  a  child  in  arms/' 

Mr.  Dombey,  raised  upon  his  arm  and  looking  at  her,  offered  no  com- 
ment on  this  preparatory  statement  of  facts. 

**  There  never  was  a  dearer  or  a  blesseder  young  lady  than  is  my  young 
lady,  Sir,"  said  Susan,  "  and  I  ought  to  know  a  great  deal  better  than 
some  for  I  have  seen  her  in  her  grief  and  I  have  seen  her  in  her  joy 
(there  *s  not  been  much  of  it)  and  I  have  seen  her  with  her  brother  and  I 
have  seen  her  in  her  loneliness  and  some  have  never  seen  her,  and  I  say  to 
some  and  all — I  dol"  and  here  the  black-eyed  shook  her  head,  and 
slightly  stamped  her  foot ;  "  that  she 's  the  blessedest  and  dearest  angel  is 
Miss  Floy  that  ever  drew  the  breath  of  life,  the  more  that  I  was  torn  to 
pieces  Sir  the  more  I  'd  say  it  though  I  may  not  be  a  Fox's  Martyr." 

Mr.  Dombey  turned  yet  paler  than  his  fall  had  made  him,  with  indig- 
nation and  astonishment ;  and  kept  his  eyes  upon  the  speaker  as  if  he 
accused  them,  and  his  ears  too,  of  playing  him  false. 

"  No  one  could  be  anything  but  true  and  faithful  to  Miss  Floy,  Sir,'' 
pursued  Susan,  "  and  I  take  no  merit  for  my  service  of  twelve  year,  for 
1  love  her — ^yes,  I  say  to  some  and  all  I  do  1 " — ^and  here  the  black- 
eyed  shook  her  head  again,  and  slightly  stamped  her  foot  again,  and 
checked  a  sob ;  "  but  true  and  faithful  service  gives  me  right  to  speak  I 
hope  and  speak  I  must  and  will  now,  right  or  wrong." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  woman  I "  said  Mr.  Dombey,  glaring  at  her. 
"  How  do  you  dare?" 

'*  What  I  mean.  Sir,  is  to  speak  respectful  and  without  offence,  but 
out,  and  how  I  dare  I  know  not  but  I  do  ! "  said  Susan.  "  Oh !  you 
don't  know  my  young  lady  Sir  you  don't  indeed,  you  'd  never  know  so 
little  of  her,  if  you  did." 

Mr.  Dombey,  in  a  fury,  put  his  hand  out  for  the  bell-rope;  but  there 
was  no  bell-rope  on  that  side  of  the  fire,  and  he  could  not  rise  and  cross 
to  the  other  without  assistance.  The  quick  eye  of  the  Nipper  detected 
his  helplessness  immediately,  and  now,  as  she  afterwards  observed,  she 
felt  she  had  got  him. 

**  Miss  Floy,"  said  Susan  Nipper,  "  is  the  most  devoted  and  most 
patient  and  most  dutiful  and  beautiful  of  daughters,  there  an't  no 
gentleman,  no  Sir,  though  as  great  and  rich  as  all  the  greatest  and  richest 
of  England  put  together,  but  niiight  be  proud  of  her  and  would  and 
ought.  If  he  knew  her  value  right,  he'd  rather  lose  his  greatness 
and  his  fortune  piece  by  piece  and  beg  his  way  in  rags  from  door  to  door, 
I  say  to  some  and  all,  he  would ! "  cried  Susan  Nipper,  bursting  into 
tears,  "  than  bring  the  sorrow  on  her  tender  heart  that  I  have  seen  it 
suffer  in  this  house ! " 

Woman,"  cried  Mr.  Dombey,  "leave  the  room.'* 
Begging  your  pardon,  not  even  if  I  am  to  leave  the  situation.  Sir," 
replied  the  stedfast  Nipper,  "  in  which  I  have  been  so  many  years  and 
seen  so  much — although  I  hope  you  'd  never  have  the  heart  to  send  me 
from  Miss  Floy  for  such  a  cause — ^will  I  go  now  till  I  have  said  the  restj 
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1  may  not  be  a  Indian  widow  Sir  and  I  am  not  and  I  would  not  so 
become  but  if  I  once  made  up  my  mind  to  bum  myself  aHye,  I  'd  do  it  i 
And  I  Ve  made  my  mind  up  to  go  on." 

Which  was  rendered  no  less  dear  by  the  expression  of  Susan  Nipper's 
countenance,  than  by  her  words. 

"  There  an't  a  person  in  your  service.  Sir,"  pursued  the  black-eyed, "  that 
has  always  stood  more  in  awe  of  you  than  me  and  you  may  think  how 
true  it  is  when  I  make  so  bold  as  day  that  I  have  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  times  thought  of  speaking  to  you  and  never  been  able  to  make  my 
mind  up  to  it  till  last  night,  but  last  night  decided  of  me." 

Mi.  JDombey,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  made  another  grasp  at  the  bell-rope 
that  was  not  there,  and,  in  its  absence^  pulled  lus  hair  rather  than 
nothing. 

"  I  have  seen,"  said  Susan  Nipper,  "  Miss  Moy  strive  and  strive  when 
nothing  but  a  child  so  sweet  and  patient  that  the  best  of  women  might 
have  copied  from  her,  I  Ve  seen  her  sitting  nights  together  half  the  night 
through  to  help  her  delicate  brother  with  his  learning,  I  've  seen  her  help- 
ing him  and  watching  him  at  other  times — ^some  well  know  when — I  've 
seen  her,  with  no  encouragement  and  no  help,  grow  up  to  be  a  lady, 
thank  Gbd  1  that  is  the  grace  and  pride  of  every  company  she  goes  in,  and 
I  've  always  seen  her  cruelly  neglected  and  keenly  feeling  of  it — I  say  to 
some  and  all,  I  have  I — and  never  said  one  word,  but  ordering  one's  self 
lowly  and  reverently  towards  one's  betters,  is  not  to  be  a  worshipper  of 
graven  images,  and  I  will  and  must  speak !" 

"  Is  there  anybody  there !"  cried  Mr.  Dombey,  calling  out.  "Where 
are  the  men  1  where  are  the  women !     Is  there  no  one  there  I " 

"  I  left  my  dear  young  lady  out  of  bed  late  last  night,"  said  Susan, 
nothing  checked,  "  and  I  knew  why,  for  you  was  ill  Sir  and  she  didn't 
know  how  ill  and  that  was  enough  to  make  her  wretched  as  I  saw  it  did. — ^ 
I  may  not  be  a  Peacock ;  but  I  have  my  eyes — and  I  sat  up  a  little  in  my 
own  room  thinking  she  might  be  lonesome  and  might  want  me,  and  I 
saw  her  steal  down  stairs  and  come  to  this  door  as  if  it  was  a  guilty 
thing  to  look  at  her  own  Pa,  and  then  steal  back  again  and  go  into  them  lonely 
drawing-rooms,  a-crying  so,  that  I  could  hardly  bear  to  hear  it.  I  can  fiot 
bear  to  hear  it,"  said  Susan  Nipper,  wiping  her  black  eyes,  and  fixing  them 
nndauntedly  on  Mr.  Dombey's  infuriated  face.  "It's  not  the  first  time  I 
have  heard  it,  not  by  many  and  many  a  time  you  don't  know  your  own 
daughter  Sir^  you  don't  Imow  what  you  're  doing.  Sir,  I  say  to  some  and 
all,"  cried  Susan  Nipper,  in  a  final  burst,  "  that  it 's  a  sinful  shame  !  " 

"  Why,  hoity  toity !  "  cried  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Pipchin,  as  the  black  bom- 
bazeen  garments  of  that  fair  Peruvian  Miner  swept  into  the  room. 
"  What 's  this,  indeed !  " 

-  Susan  favoured  Mrs.  Pipchin  with  a  look  she  had  invented  expressly 
for  her  when  they  first  became  acquainted,  and  resigned  the  reply  to 
Mr.  Dombey. 

"What's  this !"  repeated  Mr.  Dombey,  almost  foaming.  "What*s 
this.  Madam  ?  You  who  are  at  the  head  of  this  household,  and  bound  to 
keep  it  in  order,  have  reason  to  inquire.    Do  you  know  this  woman  ?  " 

"  I  know  very  little  good  of  her.  Sir,"  croaked  Mrs.  Pipchin.  "  How 
dare  you  come  bere,  you  hussy?    Go  along  with  you  I " 
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But  fhe  inflexible  Nipper,  merely  lionouring  Mrs.  F^dun  with,  anotlier 
look,  remained.' 

"  Do  you  call  it  managing  this  establishment,  Madam,"  said  Mr. 
Bomber,  *'  to  leave  a  person  like  this  at  liberty  to  come  and  talk  tome! 
A  gentleman — in  his  own  house — ^in  his  own  room — assailed  with  the 
impertinencies  of  women  servants !  '* 

"  WeU  Sir,"  returned  Mrs.  Pipchin,  with  vengeance  in  her  hard  grey 
eye,  "  I  exceedingly  deplore  it ;  nothing  can  be  more  irregular ;  nothing 
can  be  more  out  of  all  bounds  and  reason ;  but  I  regret  to  say  Sir,  thafc 
this  young  woman  is  quite  beyond  control.  She  has  been  spoiled  by 
Miss  Dombey,  and  is  amenable  to  nobody.  You  know  you  're  not,"  said 
Mrs.  Pipchin,  sharply,  and  shaking  her  head  at  Susan  Nipper.  "  For 
shame,  you  hussy  1     Go  along  with  you  1 " 

"  If  you  find  people  in  my  service  who  are  not  to  be  controlled,  Mrs. 
Pipchin,"  said  Mr,  Dombey,  turning  back  towards  the  fire,  '*  you  know 
what  to  do  with  them,  I  presume.  You  know  what  you  are  here  for  ? 
Take  her  away !  " 

"  Sir,  I  know  what  to  do,"  retorted  Mrs.  Pipchin,  **  and  of  course  shall 
do  it.  Susan  Nipper,"  snapping  her  up  particularly  short,  "  a  month's 
warning  from  this  hour." 

«  Oh  indeed  I "  cried  Susan,  loftily. 

*'  Yes,"  returned  Airs.  Pipchin,  "  and  don't  smile  at  me,  you  minx,  or 
I H  know  the  reason  why  1     Go  along  with  you  this  minute  1 " 

**  I  intend  to  go  this  minute,  you  may  rely  upon  it,"  said  the  voluble 
Nipper*  '*  I  have  been  in  this  house  waiting  on  my  young  lady  a  dozen 
year  and  I  won't  stop  in  it  one  hour  under  notice  from  a  person  owning 
to  the  name  of  Pipchm  trust  me,  Mrs.  P." 

**  A  good  ridduice  of  bad  rubbish  I  "  said  that  wrathful  old  lady.  *'  Get 
along  with  you,  or  I  'U  have  you  carried  out  I " 

'*  My  comfort  is,"  said  Susan,  looking  back  at  Mr.  Dombey,  "  that  I 
have  told  a  piece  of  truth  this  day  which  ought  to  have  been  told  long 
before  and  can't  be  told  too  often  or  too  pliun  and  that  no  amount  of 
Pipchinses — I  hope  the  number  of  'em  mavn't  be  great"  Q^ere  Mrs. 
Pipchin  uttered  a  very  sharp  "  Go  along  with  you  1 "  and  MLbs  Nipper 
repeated  the  look)  "  can  unsay  what  I  have  said,  though  they  gave  a 
whole  year  full  of  warnings  beginning  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and 
never  leaving  off  till  twelve  at  night  and  died  of  the  exhaustion  which 
would  be  a  Jubilee  I " 

With  these  words,  Miss  Nipper  preceded  her  foe  out  of  the  room ;  and 
walking  up  stairs  to  her  own  apartment  in  great  state,  to  the  choatang 
exasperation  of  the  ireful  Pipchin,  sat  down  among  her  boxes  and  began 
to  ciy. 

From  this  soft  mood  she  was  soon  aroused,  with  a  very  wholesome  and 
refreshing  effect,  by  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Pipchin  outside  the  door. 

**  Does  that  bold-f&ced  slut,"  said  the  fell  Pipchin,  '*  intend  to  take  her 
wanung,  or  does  she  not  ?  " 

Miss  Nipper  replied  from  within  that  the  person  described  did  not  inr 
habit  that  part  of  the  house,  but  that  her  nam^waa  Pipchin,  and  she  was 
to  be  found  in  the  housekeeper's  room. 

**  You  saucy  baggage  I  "  retorted  M^.  Pipchin,  rattling  at  the  handle  of 
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tlie  door.  '*Go  along  with  yoa  this  miimte*  Padc  up  your  thiiigB 
direct^!  How  dare  yoa  talk  in  this  way  to  a  gentiewomai  who  baa  moi 
better  days?'' 

To  which  M188  Nipper  rejoined  from  her  easkle,tliat  she  pitied  the  better 
days  that  had  seen  Mrs.  Pipchin ;  and  that  for  her  part  she  considered 
the  worst  days  in  the  year  to  be  about  that  lad/s  mai^,  except  that  they 
were  mnch  too  good  for  her. 

*<  But  you  needn't  trouble  yonrseilf  to  make  a  noise  at  my  door,"  said 
Susan  Nipper, ''  nor  to  contaminate  the  key-hole  with  your  eye,  I  'm  padc- 
iDg  up  and  going  you  may  take  your  affidavit." 

The  Dowager  expressed  her  ivelj  satisiactioa  at  this  intelligence,  and 
with  some  generid  opinions  upon  young  hussies  as  a  race,  and  especially 
upon  their  demerits  after  being  spcoled  by  Miss  Dombey,  withdrew  to  pre- 
pare the  Nipper's  wages.  Susan  then  bestirred  herself  to  get  her  trunks 
in  order,  that  she  mig^t  take  an  immediate  and  dignified  departure;  sobbing 
heartily  all  the  time,  as  she  thought  of  Eloreaoe. 

The  object  of  her  regret  was  not  long  in  coming  to  her,  for  the  news  soon 
spread  over  the  house  that  Susan  Nipper  had  had  a  disturbance  with  Mrs. 
Pipchin,  and  that  they  had  both  appealed  to  Mr.  Dombey,  and  that  there 
had  beoi  an  unpreeedimted  piece  of  work  in  Mr.  Dombe/s  room^  and  that 
Susan  was  going.  The  latter  part  of  this  oonfiised  rumour,  Flofrenee  found 
to  be  so  correct,  that  Susan  had  locked  the  last  trunk  and  was  sitting  upon 
it  wiiii  her  bonnet  en,  when  she  came  into  her  room. 

**  Susan  r' cried  Fkrence.    *^ Going  to  leave  me  I    Tonl" 

**0h  for  goodness  gracious  sake,  MissFky,"  said  Susan,  sobbing,  ''don't 
speak  a  word  to  me  or  I  shall  demean  myself  before  them  Pi-i-ipchinses, 
and  I  wouldn't  have  'em  see  me  cry  Miss  Ploy  for  worlds  I" 

"Susan  l"  said  Florence*  "My  dear  giil,  my  dd  fneoA !  What  shall 
I  do  without  you  I     Can  you  beer  to  go  awuy  so  ?" 

"No-n-0-0  my  darling  dear  Miss  Ploy,  I  cant  indeed,"  sobbed 
Bnsan;  "  But  it  can't  be  hdped,  I  've  done  my  duty  Miss,  I  have  indeed. 
It 's  no  fSsult  of  mine.  I  am  quite  reai-igned.  I  couldn't  stay  my  month 
or  I  could  never  leave  youthen  my  darli^  and  I  must  at  last  as  well  as  at 
first,  don't  speak  to  me  Miss  Ploy,  for  though  I  'm  pretty  firm  I  'm  not  a 
marble  dooipost,  my  own  dear." 

*'  What  is  it !  Why  is  it  ?"  said  Plorwice.  "  Won't  you  tell  me  ?  ** 
For  Susan  was  shaking  "her  head. 

**No-n-no,  my  darling,"  returned  Susan.  "Don't  ask  me,  for  I 
mbatn't,  and  whatever  yon  do  don't  put  in  a  word  for  me  to  stop,  fbr  it 
eouldn't  be  and  you  'd  only  wrong  yoorself,  and  so  God  bless  you  my 
own  precious  and  forgive  me  any  harm  I  have  dosie,  or  anytemper  I  have 
showed  in  all  these  many  years  I" 

With  which  entreaty,  very  heartily  delivered,  Susan  hugged  her  mistress 
in  her  arms. 

"My  darling  there 's  a  mm^  that  may  come  to  serve  you  and  be  glad  to 
serve  you  and  who  'U  serve  you  well  and  true,"  said  Susan,  "  but  there 
can't  be  one  who  11  serve  you  so  affectionate  as  me  or  love  you  half  as 
dearly,  that 's  my  comfort.    Go-ood-bye,  sweet  Miss  Ploy  1 " 

**  Where  wiU  you  go,  Susan  P  "  asked  her  weeping  mistress.  ^ 

**  I  've  got  a  brother  down  in  the  country  Mis»-^a  fermer  in  Essex/' 
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said  the  heart-broken- Nipper,  "that  keeps  ever  so  many  o(mh>ws  and 

Sigs  and  I  shall  go  down  there  by  the  ooach  and  sto-op  with  him,  and 
on't  mind  me,  for  I  'ye  got  money  in  the  Savings'  Banks  my  dear,  and 
needn't  take  another  seryice  just  yet,  whioh  I  couldn't,  oonldn't,  coiddn't 
do,  my  heart's  own  mistress  1 "  Susan  finished  with  a  burst  of  sonow, 
which,  was  opportunely  broken  by  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Fipchin  talking  down 
stairs ;  on  hearing  which,  she  dried  her  red  and  swollen  eyes,  and  made  a 
melancholy  feint  of  calling  jauntily  to  Mr.  Towlinson  to  fetch  a  cab  and 
carry  down  her  boxes. 

Florence,  pale  and  hurried  and  distressed,  but  withheld  fix>m  useleas 
interference  even  here,  by  her  dread  of  causmg  any  new  division  between  her 
&ther  and  his  wife  (whose  stem,  indignant  &oe  had  been  a  warning  to  her 
-a  few  moments  since),  and  by  her  apprehension  of  being  in  some  way 
unconsciously  connected  ahready  with,  the  dismissal  of  her  old  servant  and 
friend,  followed,  weeping,  down  stairs  to  Edith's  dressing-room,  whither 
Susan  betook  herself  to  loake  her  parting  curtsy. 

"  Now,  here 's  the  cab,  and  here 's  the  boxes,  get  along  with  you,  do  I " 
said  Mrs.  Pipchin,  presenting  herself  at  the  same  moment.  "  I  b^  your 
pardon,  Ma'am,  but  Mr.  Dombey's  orders  are  imperative." 

Edith,  sitting  under  the  hands  of  her  maid — she  was  going  out  to 
dinner — ^preserved  her  haughty  face,  and  took  not  the  least  notice. 
*  "  There 's  your  money,"  said  Mrs.  Pipchin,  who,  in  pursuance  of  her 
system,  and  in  recollection  of  the  Mines,  was  accustomed  to  rout  the  servants 
about,  as  she  had  routed  her  young  Brighton  boarders ;  to  the  everlasting 
acidulation  of  Master  Bitherstone,  "  and  the  sooner  this  house  sees  your 
back  the  better." 

Susan  had  no  spirits  even  for  the  look  that  belonged  to  Mrs.  Pipchin 
by  right ;  so  she  dropped  her  curtsey  to  Mrs.  Dombey  (who  inclined  her 
head  without  one  word,  and  whose  eye  avoided  every  one  but  Florence), 
and  gave  one  last  parting  hug  to  her  young  Mistress,  and  received  her 
parting  embrace  in  return.  Poor  Susan's  face  at  this  crisis,  in  the  inten- 
sity of  her  feelings  and  the  determined  suffocation  of  her  sobs,  lest  one 
should  become  audible  and  be  a  triumph  to  Mrs.  Pipchin,  presented  a  series 
of  the  most  extraordinary  physiognomical  phenomena  ever  witnessed. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  Miss,  I  'm  sure,"  said  Towlinson,  outside  the  door 
with  the  boxes,  addressing  Florence,  "  but  Mr.  Toots  is  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  sends  his  compliments,  and  begs  to  know  how  Diogenes  and 
Master  is." 

Quick  as  thought,  Florence  glided  out  and  hastened  down  stairs* 
where  Mr.  Toots,  in  the  most  splendid  vestments,  was  breathing  very  hard 
with  doubt  and  agitation  on  the  subject  of  her  coming. 

"  Oh,  How  de  do.  Miss  Dombey,"  said  Mr.  Toots, "  God  bless  my  soul  1  '* 

This  last  ejaculation  was  occasioned  by  Mr.  Toots's  deep  concern  at  the 
distress  he  saw  in  Florence's  face ;  which  caused  him  to  stop  short  in  a 
fit  of  chuckles,  and  become  an  image  of  despair. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Toots,"  said  Florence,  "  you  are  so  friendly  to  me,  and  so 
honest,  that  I  am  sure  I  may  ask  a  favour  of  you." 

"  Miss  Dombey,"  returned  Mr.  Toots,  "  if  you  'U  only  name  one, 
you  'U— you  '11  give  me  an  appetite.  To  ^which,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  with 
9ome  sentiment,  "  I  have  long  been  a  stranger. 
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"  Susan,  wlio  is  an  old  inend  of  mine,  the  oldest  inend  I  liave,'*  said 
Tlorence,  **  is  about  to  leave  here  suddenly,  and  quite  alone,  poor  girl. 
She  is  going  home,  a  little  way  into  the  country.  Might  I  ask  you  to 
take  care  of  her  un^  she  is  in  the  coach  ?  " 

"  Miss  Dombey,"  returned  Mr.  Toots,  "  you  really  do  me  an  honour 
and  a  kindness.  This  proof  of  your  confidence,  after  the  manner  in  which 
I  was  Beast  enough  to  conduct  myself  at  Brighton — " 

"Yes,"  said  Morenoe,  hurriedly — "no— ^on't  think  of  that.  Then 
would  you  have  the  kindness  to— to  go  ?  and  to  be  ready  to  meet  her 
when  she  comes  out  ?  Thank  you  a  thousand  times !  You  ease  my  mind 
so  much.  She  doesn't  seem  so  desolate.  You  cannot  think  how  grateful  I 
feel  to  you,  or  what  a  good  Mend  I  am  sure  you  are !  "  And  Florence 
in  her  earnestness  thanked  him  again  and  again ;  and  Mr.  Toots,  in  his 
earnestness,  hurried  away — but  backwards,  that  he  might  lose  no  glimpse 
of  her. 

Florence  had  not  the  courage  to  go  out,  when  she  saw  poor  Susan  in  the 
hall,  with  Mrs.  Pipchin  driying  her  forth,  and  Diogenes  jumping  about 
her,  and  terrifying  Mrs.  Pipchin  to  the  last  degree  by  making  snaps  at  her 
bombazeen  skurts,  and  howling  with  anguish  at  the  sound  of  her  voice — 
for  the  good  duenna  was  the  dearest  and  most  cherished  aversion  of  his 
breast.  But  she  saw  Susan  shake  hands  with  the  servants  all  round,  and 
turn  once  to  look  at  her  old  home ;  and  she  saw  Diogenes  bound  out  after 
the  cab,  and  want  to  follow  it,  and  testify  an  impossibility  of  conviction 
that  he  had  no  longer  any  property  in  the  fare ;  and  the  door  was  shut, 
and  the  hurry  over,  and  her  tears  flowed  fast  for  the  loss  of  an  old  Mend, 
whom  no  one  could  replace.    No  one.    No  one. 

Mr.  Toots,  like  the  leal  and  trusty  soul  he  was,  stopped  the  cabriolet 
in  a  twinkling,  and  told  Susan  Nipper  of  his  commission,  at  which  she 
cried  more  tluui  before. 

Upon  my  soul  and  body  1 "  said  Mr.  Toots,  taking  his  seat  beside  her, 

I  feel  for  you.  Upon  my  word  and  honour  I  think  you  can  hardly 
know  your  own  feelings  better  than  I  imagine  them.  I  can  conceive 
nothing  more  dreadful  than  to  have  to  leave  Miss  Dombey." 

Susan  abandoned  herself  to  her  grief  now,  and  it  really  was  touching  to 
see  her. 

"  I  say,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "  now,  don't !  at  least  I  mean  now  do,  you 
know ! " 

"  Do  what,  Mr.  Toots  ?  "  cried  Susan. 

"Why,  come  home  to  my  place,  and  have  some  dinner  before  you 
start,"  said  Mr.  Toots.  "  My  cook's  a  most  respectable  woman — one  of 
the  most  motherly  people  I  ever  saw — and  she'll  be  delighted  to  make 
you  comfortable.  Hec  son,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  as  an  additional  recommen- 
dation, "  was  educated  in  ike  Blue-coat  School,  and  bbwn  up  in  a  powder 
miU." 

Susan  accepting  this  kind  ofifer,  Mr.  Toots  conducted  her  to  his  dwell- 
ing, where  they  were  received  by  the  Matron  in  question  who  fully  justi- 
fied his  character  of  her,  and  by  the  Chicken  who  at  first  supposed,  on 
seeing  a  lady  in  the  vehicle,  that  Mr.  Dombey  had  been  doubled  up, 
agreeably  to  his  old  recommendation,  and  Miss  Dombey  abducted.  TUa 
gentleman  awakened  in  Miss  Nipper  some  considerable  astonishment ;  for. 
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having  been  defeated  by  the  Larkey  Boy,  hia  visage  was  in  a  state  of  such 
great  dilamdation,  as  to  be  hardly  presentable  in  society  with  comfort  to 
the  beholders.  The  Chicken  himself  attributed  this  punishment  to  his 
haying  had  the  misfortune  to  get  into  Chancery  early  in  the  proceedings^ 
when  he  was  severdy  fibbed  hf  the  Larkey  ocie,  and  heavily  grassed.  £ut 
ii  appeared  from  the  published  records  of  that  ^reat  contest  that  the  Larkey 
Boy  had  had  it  aU  his  own  way  from  the  beginning,  and  that  the  Chicken 
had  been  tapped,  and  bunged,  and  had  received  pepper,  and  had  been  made 
groggy,  and  had  come  up  piping,  and  had  endured  a  complication  of 
aim^ar  strange  inconveniences,  until  he  had  been  gone  into  and  finished. 

After  a  good  repast,  and  much  hospitality,  Susan  set  out  for  the  ooadi- 
ofiice  in  another  cabriolet,  with  Mr.  Toots  inside,  as  before,  and  the 
Chicken  on  the  box,  who,  whatever  distinction  he  conferred  on  the  little 
party  by  the  moral  weight  and  heroism  of  his  character,  was  scarcely 
ornamental  to  it,  physicsally  speaking,  on  account  of  his  plasters ;  whi<^ 
were  numerous.  But  the  Chicken  had  registered  a  vow,  in  secret,  that  he 
would  never  leave  Mr.  Toots  (who  was  secretly  pining  to  get  rid  of  him), 
for  any  less  consideration  than  the  goodwill  and  fixtures  of  a  publio- 
house ;  and  being  ambitious  to  go  into  that  line,  and  drink  himself  to 
death  as  soon  as  possible,  he  felt  it  his  due  to  make  his  company  nnao- 
ceptable. 

The  night-coach  by  which  Susan  was  to  go,  was  on  the  point  of  depar- 
ture. Mr.  Toots  having  put  her  inside,  lingered  by  the  window,  irresolute^, 
until  the  driver  was  about  to  mount;  when,  standing  on  the  step,  and  put- 
ting in  a  face  that  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  was  anxious  and  oonfoaed^  he 
said  abruptly : 

*'  I  say,  Buaan  I  Miss  Dombey,  you  know — " 

"Yes,  Sir." 

"  Do  you  think  she  could — ^you  know— eh  P  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Toots,"  said  Snaan,  "  but  I  don't  hear  you.** 

"Do  you  think  she  could  be  brought,  you  hiow — ^not  exactly  at  onoe^ 
but  in  time — ^in  a  long  time — ^to — ^to  love  me,  you  know  I  There  I "  said 
poor  Mr.  Toots. 

"  Oh,  dear  no !  "  returned  Susan,  shaking  her  head.  '*  I  should  say, 
never.    Ne — ^ver  1 " 

"  Thank'ee  I "  said  Mr.  Toots.  "  It 's  of  no  consequence.  Good  night. 
It  *s  of  no  consequence,  thank'ee  1 " 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

THE  TBUSTT  AGENT. 


Edith  went  out  alone  that  day,  and  returned  home  early.  It  was 
but  a  few  minutes  after  ten  o'dock,  when  her  carriage  rolled  along  tie 
street  in  which  she  lived. 

There  was  the  same  enloroed  conqxMure  on  her  fiu^,  that  there  had 
been  when  she  was  dressing ;  and  the  wreath  xxpon  her  hnd  fff^fi«*t<^  die 
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Bame  oold  and  steady  brow.  But  it  woidd  liaye  been  better  to  have  seen 
its  leaves  and  flowers  reft  into  fragments  by  h^  passionate  liand,  or 
rendered  shapeless  by  the  fitful  searches  of  a  throbbing  and  bewildered 
brain  for  any  resting  place^  than  adorning  such  tranquillity.  So  obdurate^ 
80  unapproadiable,  so  unrelenting,  one  would  have  thought  that  nothing 
cx>uld  soften  such  a  woman's  nature,  and  that  eveiything  in  Hfe  had 
hardened  it. 

Arrived  at  her  own  door,  she  was  alighting,  when  some  one  coming 
quietly  from  the  hall,  and  staoiding  bareheaded,  offered  her  his  arm.  The 
servant  being  thrust  aside,  she  had  no  choice  but  to  touch  it;  and  she  then 
knew  whose  arm  it  was. 

*'  How  is  your  pati^.  Sir  ?  "  she  said,  with  a  curled  lip. 

**  He  is  better,  returned  Carker.  "  He  is  doing  very  well  I  have  left 
him  for  the  night.*' 

She  bent  h^  head,  and  was  passing  up  the  staircase,  when  be  followed 
and  said,  speaking  at  the  bottom : 

"  Madam !    May  I  beg  the  favour  of  a  minute^s  audience  ?  *' 

She  stopped  and  turned  her  eyes  back.  "  It  is  an  unseasonable  time. 
Sir,  and  I  am  fatigued.     Is  your  business  urgent  P  " 

*'  It  is  very  urgent,"  returned  Carker.  "  As  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  met  you,  let  me  press  my  petition." 

Sbe  looked  down  for  a  moment  at  his  glistening  mouth;  and  he  looked 
up  at  her,  standing  above  him  in  her  stately  dress,  and  thought,  again, 
tow  beautiful  she  was.. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Dombey  ?  "  she  asked  the  servant,  aloud. 

"  In  the  morning  room.  Ma'am." 

*'  Shew  the  way  Qiere  I  "  turning  her  eves  again  on  tbe  attentive  gentle- 
man at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  inK>rming  him,  with  a  slight  motion 
of  her  head,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  follow.     She  passed  on. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon  I  Madam  !  Mrs.  Dombey  I "  cried  the  soft  and 
nimble  Gark»,  at  her  side  in  a  moment.  '*  May  I  be  permitted  to  intreat 
that  Miss  Dombey  is  not  present  ?  " 

She  confronted  him»  with,  a  quick  look»  but  with  the  same  self-possession 
and  steadiness. 

"I  would  spare  Miss  Dombey,"  said  Carker  in  a  low  voice,  "the 
knowledge  of  what  I  have  to  say.  At  least,  Madam,  I  would  leave  it  to 
you  to  decide  whether  she  shall  know  of  it  or  not.  I  owe  that  to  you. 
Jt  is  my  bonnden  duty  to  you.  After  our  former  interview,  it  would  be 
monstrous  in  me  if  I  did  otherwise." 

She  slowly  withdrew  her  eyes  from  his  fiace,  and  turning  to  the  servant, 
said  "  Some  other  room."  He  led  the  wayto  a  drawing-room,  which  he 
apeedUy  lighted  up  and  then  left  them.  While  he  remained,  not  a  word 
was  spoken.  EdLtb  enthroned  herself  upon  a  couch  by  the  fire ;  and  Mr. 
Carker,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand  and  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  carpet,  stood 
before  her,  at  some  little  distance. 

^''Before  I  hear  you.  Sir,"  said  Edith,  wben  the  door  was  closed,  '^  I 
wish  you  to  hear  me." 

*•  To  be  addressed  by  Mrs.  Dombey,"  he  returned,  "  even  in  accents  of 
unmerited  reproach,  is  an  honour  I  so  greatly  esteem,  that,  although  I 
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were  not  her  Bervant  in  all  things,  I  should  defer  to  such  a  wish,  most 
readily." 

"  If  you  are  charged  by  the  man  whom  you  have  just  now  left,  Sir ;  '*  Mr. 
Carker  raised  his  eyes,  as  if  he  were  going  to  counterfeit  surprise,  but  she 
met  them,  and  stopped  him,  if  such  were  his  intention;  **  with  any  message 
to  me,  do  not  attempt  to  deliver  it,  for  I  will  not  receive  it.  I  need  scarcely 
ask  you  if  you  are  come  on  such  an  errand.  I  have  expected  you  some 
time,'* 

**  It  is  my  misfortune,"  he  replied,  "  to  be  here,  wholly  against  my  will, 
for  such  a  purpose.  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  am  here  for  two  purposes* 
That  is  one." 

That  one.  Sir,"  she  returned, "  is  ended.  "  Or,  if  you  return  to  it *^ 

Can  IMrs.  Dombey  believe,*'  said  Carker,  coming  nearer,  "that.X 
would  return  to  it  in  the  face  of  her  prohibition  ?  Is  it  possible  that  Mrs. 
Dombey,  having  no  regard  to  my  unfortunate  position,  is  so  determined  to 
consider  me  inseparable  from  my  instructor  as  to  do  me  great  and  wilful 
injustice?" 

"  Sir,"  returned  Edith,  bending  her  dark  gaze  full  upon  him,  and  speak- 
ing with  a  rising  passion  that  ii:3ated  her  proud  nostril  and  her  swelling 
neck,  and  stirred  the  delicate  white  down  upon  a  robe  she  wore,  thrown 
loosely  over  shoulders  that  could  bear  its  snowy  neighbourhood.  *'  Why 
do  you  present  yourself  to  me,  as  you  have  done,  and  speak  to  me  of  love 
and  duty  to  my  husband,  and  pretend  to  think  that  I  am  happily  married, 
and  that  I  honour  him?  How  dare  you  venture  so  to  affront  me,  when 
you  know — I  do  not  know  better.  Sir ;  I  have  seen  it  in  your  every  glance, 
and  heard  it  in  your  every  word — ^that  in  place  of  affection  between  us 
there  is  aversion  and  contempt,  and  that  I  despise  him  hardly  less  than  I 
despise  myself  for  being  his  I  Iigustice  !  If  I  had  done  justice  to  the 
torment  you  have  made  me  feel,  and  to  my  sense  of  the  insult  you  have  put 
upon  me,  I  should  have  slain  you  1 " 

She  had  asked  him  why  he  did  this.  Had  she  not  been  blinded  by  her 
pride  and  wrath,  and  self-humiliation, — which  she  was,  fiercely  as  she  bent 
her  gaze  upon  him, — she  would  have  seen  the  answer  in  his  face.  To  bring 
her  to  this  declaration. 

She  saw  it  not,  and  cared  not  whether  it  was  there  or  no.  She  saw 
only  the  indignities  and  struggles  she  had  undergone,  and  had  to  undergo, 
and  was  writhing  under  then.  As  she  sat  lookmg  fixedly  at  them,  rather 
than  at  him,  she  plucked  the  feathers  from  a  pinion  of  some  rare  and 
beautiful  bird,  which  hung  from  her  wrist  by  a  golden  thread,  to  serve  h» 
as  a  fan,  and  rained  them  on  the  ground. 

He  did  not  shrink  beneath  her  gaze,  but  stood,  xmtil  such  outward  signs 
of  her  anger  as  had  escaped  her  controul  subsided,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  had  his  sufiicient  reply  in  reserve  and  would  presently  deliver  it.  And 
he  then  spoke,  looking  straight  into  her  kindling  eyes. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  I  know,  and  knew  before  to-day,  that  I  have 
found  no  favour  with  you ;  and  I  knew  why.  Yes.  I  knew  why.  You 
have  spoken  so  openly  to  me;  I  am  so  relieved  by  the  possession  of  your 
confidence 

**  Confidence ! "  she  repeated,  with  disdain. 
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He  passed  it  over. 

"  — that  I  will  make  no  pretence  of  oonoealment.  1  did  see  from  the 
first,  that  there  was  no  affection  on  your  part,  for  Mr.  Dombey — ^how 
could  it  possibly  exist  between  such  different  subjects  1  And  I  have  seen, 
since,  that  stronger  feelings  than  indifference  have  been  engendered  in 
your  breast — how  could  that  possibly  be  otherwise,  either,  circumstanced 
as  you  have  been.  But  was  it  for  me  to  presume  to  avow  this  knowledge 
to  you  in  so  many  words  P  ** 

"  Was  it  for  you,  Sir,"  she  replied,  "  to  feign  that  other  belief,  and 
audaciously  to  thrust  it  on  me  day  by  day  ?  " 

"  Madam,  it  was,"  he  eagerly  retorted.  '*  If  I  had  done  less,  if  I  had 
done  anything  but  that,  I  should  not  be  speaking  to  you  thus ;  and  I 
foresaw — ^who  could  better  foresee,  for  who  has  hsd  greater  exnerience  of 
Mr.  Dombey  than  myself? — ^that  unless  your  character  should  prove  to 
be  as  yielding  and  obedient  as  that  of  his  first  submissive  lady,  which  I 
did  not  believe  — " 

A  haughty  smile  gave  him  reason  to  observe  that  he  might  repeat  this. 

"  I  say,  whichldid  not  believe, — ^the  time  was  likely  to  come,  when  such 
an  understanding  as  we  have  now  arrived  at,  would  be  serviceable." 

*'  Serviceable  to  whom.  Sir  P"  she  demanded,  scornfully. 

*'To  you.  Iwill  not  add  to  myself,  as  warning  me  to  refrain  even  from  that 
limited  commendation  of  Mr.  Dombey,  in  which  I  can  honestly  indulge,  in 
order  that  I  may  not  have  the  misfortune  of  saying  anything  distrustful 
to  one  whose  aversion  and  contempt"  with  great  expression  *'are  so 
keen." 

"It  is  honest  in  you.  Sir,"  said  Edith,  "to  confess  to  your  'limited 
commendation,'  and  to  speak  in  that  tone  of  disparagement,  even  of  him : 
being  his  chief  counsellor  and  flatterer  1 " 

"  Counsellor, — ^yes,"  said  Carker.  "  Flatterer — ^no.  A  little  reservation 
I  fear  I  must  confess  to.  But  our  interest  and  convenience  commonly  oblige 
many  of  us  to  make  professions  that  we  cannot  feel.  We  have  partnerships 
of  interest  and  convenience,  friendships  of  interest  and  convenience,  deal- 
ings of  interest  and  convenience,  marriages  of  interest  and  convenience, 
every  day." 

She  bit  her  blood-red  lip ;  but  without  wavering  in  the  dark,  stem  watch 
she  kept  upon  him. 

"  IvLidam,"  said  Mr.  Carker,  sitting  down  in  a  chair  that  was  near  her, 
with  an  air  of  the  most  profound  and  most  considerate  respect,  "why 
should  I  hesitate  now,  being  altogether  devoted  to  your  service,  to  speak 
plainly !  It  was  natural  that  a  lady,  endowed  as  you  are,  should  think  it 
feasible  to  change  her  husband's  character  in  some  respects,  and  mould  him 
to  a  better  form." 

"  It  was  not  natural  to  me,  Sir,"  she  rejoined.  "  I  had  never  any  ex- 
pectation or  intention  of  that  kind." 

The  proud  undaunted  face  showed  him  it  was  resolute  to  wear  no  mask 
he  offered,  but  was  set  upon  a  reckless  disclosure  of  itself,  indifferent  to 
any  aspect  in  which  it  might  present  itself  to  such  as  he. 

"  At  least  it  was  natural,"  he  resumed,  "  that  you  should  deem  it  quite 
possible  to  live  with  Mr.  Dombey  as  his  wife,  at  once  without  submitting 
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to  him,  and  without  coming  into  £ucli  violent  collision  with  him.  But 
Madam,  you  did  not  know  Mr.  Dombey  (as  you  have  since  ascertained), 
when  you  thought  that.  You  did  not  Imow  how  exacting  and  how  proud 
he  is,  or  how  he  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  slave  of  his  own  greatness,  and 
goes  yoked  to  his  own  triumphal  car  like  a  beast  of  burden*  with  no 
idea  on  earth  but  that  it  is  oehind  him  and  is  to  be  drawn  on,  over 
everything  and  through  everything.*' 

His  teeth  gleamed  through  his  malicious  relish  of  this  conceit,  as  he 
went  on  talHng : 

"  Mr.  Dombev  is  really  capable  of  no  more  true  consideration  for  yoa« 
Madam,  than  n>r  me.  The  comparison  is  an  extreme  one ;  I  intend  it 
to  be  so ;  but  quite  just.  Mr.  Dombey,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  asked 
me — I  had  it  from  his  own  lips  yesterday  morning — to  be  his  go-between 
to  you,  because  he  knows  I  am  not  agreeable  to  you,  and  because 
he  mtends  that  I  shall  be  a  punishment  for  your  contumacy ;  and  be- 
sides that,  because  he  really  does  consider,  that  I,  his  paid  servant,  am 
an  ambassador  whom  it  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity — not  of  the  lady  to 
whom  I  have  the  happiness  of  speaking ;  she  has  no  existenee  in  his 
mind — ^but  of  his  wife,  a  part  of  himsd]^  to  receive.  You  may  ima- 
gine how  regardless  of  me,  how  obtuse  to  the  possibility  of  my  having 
any  individual  sentiment  or  opinion  he  is,  when  he  tells  me,  openly,  that  I 
am  BO  employed*  You  know  how  perfectly  indifferent  to  your  feelings  he 
is,  when  he  threatens  you  with  such  a  messenger.  As  you,  of  course,  have 
not  forgotten  that  he  did.'* 

She  watched  him  still  attentively.  But  he  watched  her  too ;  and  he  saw 
that  this  indication  of  a  knowledge  on  his  part,  of  something  that  had 
passed  between  herself  and  her  husband,  rankled  and  smarted  in  her 
haughty  breast,  like  a  poisoned  arrow. 

**  I  do  not  recal  all  this  to  widen  the  breach  between  yourself  and 
Mr.  Dombey,  Madam — ^Heaven  forbid  1  what  would  it  profit  me — but 
as  an  example  of  the  hopelessness  of  impressing  Mr.  Dombey  with  a 
sense  that  anybody  is  to  be  considered  when  he  is  in  question.  We  who 
are  about  him,  have,  in  our  various  positions,  done  our  part,  I  dare  say, 
to  confirm  him  in  his  way  of  thinking ;  but  if  we  had  not  done  so,  others 
would--or  they  would  not  have  been  about  him ;  and  it  has  always  been, 
from  the  beginning,  the  very  staple  of  his  life.  Mr.  Dombey  has  had  to 
deal,  in  short,  with  none  but  submissive  and  dependent  persons,  who  have 
bowed  the  knee,  and  bent  the  neck,  before  him.  He  has  never  Imown  what 
it  is  to  have  angry  pride  and  strong  resentment  opposed  to  him." 

"  But  he  will  know  it  now !  '*  she  seemed  to  say ;  though  her  lips  did 
not  part,  nor  her  eyes  falter.  He  saw  the  soft  down  tremble  once  again, 
and  he  saw  her  lay  the  plumage  of  the  beautiful  bird  against  her  bosom  for 
a  moment ;  and  he  unfolded  one  more  ring  of  the  oou  into  which  he  had 
gathered  himself. 

*'Mr.  Dombey,  though  a  most  honourable  gentleman,''  he  said,  ^'is  ao 
prone  to  pervert  even  facts  to  his  own  view,  when  he  is  at  all  opposed,  in 
consequence  of  the  warp  in  his  mind,  that  he — can  I  give  a  better  instancy 
than  this ! — ^he  sincerely  believes  (you  will  excuse  the  folly  of  what  I  am 
about  to  say ;  it  not  being  mine)  that  his  severe  eaqpression  of  opinion  to 
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1^8  px^sent  wffe,  on  a  certain  special  occanon  slie  may  remember,  beflove  tlie 
laniented  death  of  Mrs.  Skewton,  produced  a  withering  effect,  and  for  the 
moment  qtdte  subdued  her  1  ** 

Edith  ki^ed.  How  harshly  and  uimitLfidcany  need  not  be  described. 
It  is  enough  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  her. 

"  Madam/^  he  resnmed,  **  I  haye  done  with  this.  Tour  own  opinions 
are  so  strong,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  so  unalterable,'*  he  repeated  those 
words  slowly  and  with  great  emphasis,  **  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  incur 
your  displeasure  anew,  when  I  say  that  in  spite  of  these  defects  and 
my  full  biowledge  of  them,  I  hare  become  habituated  to  Mr.  Dombey,  and 
eeieem  him.  But  when  I  say  so,  it  is  not,  bdieve  me,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
Taunting  a  feeling  that  is  so  utterly  at  yarianoe  with  your  own,  and  for 
which  you  can  haye  no  sympathy  "-H)h  how  distinct  and  plain,  and 
emphasized  thn  was  I  ^'  but  to  giye  you  an  assurance  of  the  zeal  with 
which,  in  this  unhappy  matter,  I  am  yours,  and  the  indignation  with 
which  I  regard  the  jwrt  I  am  required  to  £11." 

She  sat  as  if  she  were  afraid  to  take  her  eyes  from  his  &ce. 

And  now  to  unwind  the  last  ring  of  the  coil ! 

"It  is  growing  late,''  said  Caiker,  after  a  pause,  ''and  you  are,  as  you 
said,  fatigued.  But  the  second  object  of  this  interView,  I  must  not  forget. 
I  must  recommend  you,  I  must  entreat  you  in  the  most  earnest  manner, 
for  sufficient  reasons  that  I  haye,  to  be  cautious  in  your  demonstrations 
of  regard  for  Miss  Dombey." 

"  Cautious !    What  do  you  mean  ?  ** 

"  To  be  careful  how  you  exhibit  too  much  afiection  for  that  young  lady." 

"  Too  much  affection.  Sir  I  "  said  Edith,  knitting  her  broad  brow  and 
rising.    **  Who  judges  my  affection,  or  measures  it  out.    You  ?  " 

**  It  is  not  I  who  do  so."    He  was,  or  feigned  to  be,  perplexed* 

«« Who  then?*' 

"  Can  you  not  guess  who  then  P  '* 

'*  I  do  not  choose  to  guess,"  she  answered. 

**  Madam,"  he  said  th&t  a  little  hesitation ;  meantime  they  had  been, 
and  still  were,  regarding  each  other  as  before ;  '*  I  am  in  a  difficulty 
here.  You  have  told  me  you  will  receiye  no  message,  and  you  haye 
forbidden  me  to  return  to  that  subject;  but  the  two  subjects  are  so 
dosefy  entwined,  I  find,  that  unless  you  will  accept  this  yague  caution  from 
(me  who  has  now  the  honour  to  possess  your  confidence,  though  the  way 
to  it  has  been  through  your  displeasure,  I  must  yiolate  the  iigunction  you 
haye  laid  upon  me." 

"  You  know  that  you  are  free  to  do  so.  Sir,"  said  Edith.     "  Do  it." 

So  pale,  so  tremb&ig,  so  impassioned !  He  had  not  miscalculated  the 
effect,  then  I 

*'His  instructions  were,"  he  said,  in  a  low  ydce,  'Hhat  I  should 
inform  you  that  your  demeanour  towards  Miss  Dombey  is  not  agree- 
f^le  to  him.  That  it  suggests  comparisons  to  him  whidi  are  not  fayour- 
able  to  himself.  That  he  desires  it  may  be  wholly  changed ;  and  that 
if  you  are  in  earnest,  he  is  confident  it  wiU  be;  for  your  continued 
show  of  affection  will  not  benefit  its  object." 

"  That  is  a  threat,"  she  said. 
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*^  Thai  is  a  threat/*  he  answered  in  Us  voiceless  manner  of  assent : 
adding  aloud,  "  but  not  directed  against  you" 

Proud,  erect,  and  dignified,  as  she  stood  confronting  him;  and  looking 
through  him,  as  she  did,  with  her  full  bright  flashing  eye ;  and  smiling,  as 
she  was,  with  scorn  and  bitterness ;  she  sunk  as  if  the  ground  had  dropped 
l^eneath  her,  and  in  an  instant  would  have  fallen  on  the  floor,  but  thi^  h^ 
caught  her  in  his  arms.  As  instantaneously  she  threw  him  off,  the  moment 
that  he  touched  her,  and,  drawing  back,  confronted  him  again,  immoveable, 
with  hor  hand  stretched  out. 

"  Please  to  leave  me.     Say  no  more  to-night." 

*'  I  feel  the  urgency  of  this,"  said  Mr.  Cadcei»  **  because  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  unforeseen  consequences  might  arise,  or  how  soon,  from  your 
being  unacquainted  with  his  state  of  mind.  I  understand  Miss  Dombey  is 
concerned,  now,  at  the  dismissal  of  her  old  servant,*  which  is  likely  to  have 
been  a  minor  consequence  in  itself. '  You  don't  blame  me  for  requesting 
that  Miss  Dombey  might  not  be  present.    May  I  hope  so  ?  " 

*'  I  do  not.    Please  to  leave  me.  Sir." 

*'  I  knew  that  your  regard  for  the  young  lady,  which  is  very  sincere  and 
strong,  I  am  well  persuaded,  would  render  it  a  great  unhappiness  to  you, 
ever  to  be  a  prey  to  the  reflection  that  you  had  ujured  her  position  and 
ruined  her  future  hopes,"  said  Carker,  hurriedly,  but  eagerly. 

"  No  more  to-night.    Leave  me,  if  you  please." 

**  I  shall  be  here  constantly  in  my  attendance  upon  him,  and  in  the  trans- 
action of  business  matters.  You  will  allow  me  to  see  you  again,  and 
to  consult  what  should  be  done,  and  learn  your  wishes  ?  " 

She  motioned  him  towards  the  door. 

"  I  cannot  even  decide  whether  to  tell  him  I  have  spoken  to  you  yet ;  or 
to  lead  him  to  suppose  that  I  have  deferred  doing  so,  for  want  of  oppor- 
tunity, or  for  any  other  reason.  It  will  be  necessary  that  you  should 
enable  me  to  consult  with  you  very  soon." 

*'  At  any  time  but  now,    she  answered. 

"  You  will  understand,  when  I  wish  to  see  you,  that  Miss  Dombey  is  not 
to  be  present ;  and  that  I  seek  an  interview  as  one  who  has  the  happiness 
to  possess  your  confidence,  and  who  comes  to  render  you  every  assistance 
in  his  power,  and,  parhaps,  on  many  occasions,  to  ward  off  evil  from  her  ?  " 

Looking  at  him  still  with  the  same  apparent  dread  of  releasing  liiTin  for 
a  moment  from  the  influence  of  her  steady  gaze,  whatever  that  nught  be, 
she  answered,  '*  Yes !  "  and  once  more  bade  him  go. 

He  bowed,  as  if  in  compliance ;  but  turning  back,  when  he  had  nearly 
readied  the  door,  said :  * 

"^  I  am  forgiven,  and  have  explained  my  fault.  May  I— for  Miss  Dom- 
bey's  sake,  and  for  my  own — ^take  your  hand  before  I  go  ?  " 

She  gave  him  the  gloved  hand  she  had  maimed  last  night.  He  took  it 
in  one  of  his,  and  kissed  it,  and  withdrew.  And  when  he  had  closed  the 
door,  he  waved  the  hand  with  which  he  had  taken  her's,  and  thrust  it  in 
his  breast. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 


KECOGNIZANT  AND   EEFLECTIVB. 


Amono  sundry  minor  alterations  in  Mr.  Carker's  life  and  habits  that 
b^;an  to  take  place  at  this  time,  none  was  more  remarkable  than  the  extra- 
ordinary diligence  with  which  he  applied  himself  to  business,  and  the  close* 
ness  with  which  he  investigated  every  detail  that  the  affairs  of  the  House 
laid  open  to  him.  Always  active  and  penetrating  in  such  matters,  his 
lynx-eyed  vigilance  now  increased  twenty-fold.  Not  only  did  his  wary 
wateh  keep  pace  with  every  present  point  that  every  day  presented  to  him 
in  some  new  form,  but  in  the  midst  of  these  engrossing  occupations  he 
found  leisure — ^that  is,  he  made  it — to  review  the  past  transactions  of  the 
Firm,  and  his  share  in  them«  during  a  long  series  of  years.  Frequently 
when  the  clerks  were  all  gone,  the  offices  dark  and  empty,  and  all  similar 
places  of  business  shut  up,  Mr.  Carker,  with  the  whole  anatomy  of  the 
iron  room  laid  bare  before  him,  would  explore  the  mysteries  of  books 
and  papers,  with  the  patient  progress  of  a  man  who  was  dissecting  the 
minutest  nerves  and  fibres  of  his  subject.  Perch,  the  messenger,  who 
usually  remained  on  these  occasions,  te  entertain  himself  with  the  perusal 
of  the  Price  Current  by  the  light  of  one  candle,  or  to  doze  over  the  fire  in 
the  outer  office,  at  the  imminent  risk  every  moment  of  diving  head  fore- 
most into  the  coal  box,  could  not  withhold  the  tribute  of  his  admiration 
from  this  zealous  conduct,  although  it  much  contracted  his  domestic  enjoy- 
ments; and  again,  and  again,  expatiated  to  Mrs.  Perch  (now  nursing^ 
twins)  on  the  industry  and  acuteness  of  their  managing  gentleman  in  the 
City. 

The  same  increased  and  sharp  attention  that  Mr.  Carker  bestowed 
on  the  business  of  the  House,  he  applied  to  his  own  personal  affairs. 
Though  not  a  partner  in  the  concern — a  distinction  hitherto  reserved 
solely  to  inheritors  of  the  great  name  of  Dombey — ^he  was  in  the  receipt  of 
some  per  centege  on  ite  dealings ;  and,  participating  in  all  its  facilities  for 
the  employment  of  money  to  advantage,  was  considered,  by  the  minnows 
among  the  tritons  of  the  East,  a  rich  man.  It  began  to  be  said,  among 
these  shrewd  observers,  that  Jem  Carker,  of  Dombey's,  was  looking  about 
him  to  see  what  he  was  worth;  and  that  he  was  calling  in  his  money  at  a 
good  time,  like  the  long-headed  fellow  he  was ;  and  bets  were  even  offered 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  that  Jem  was  going  to  marry  a  rich  widow. 

Yet  these  cares  did  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  Mr.  Carker's  watching 
of  his  chie^  or  with  his  cleanness,  neatness,  sleekness,  or  any  cat-like 
quality  he  possessed.  It  was  not  so  much  that  there  was  a  change  in  him, 
in  reference  to  any  of  his  habits,  as  that  the  whole  man  was  intensified. 
Everything  that  had  been  observable  in  him  before,  was  observable 
now,  but  with  a  greater  amount  of  concentration.  He  did  each  single 
thing,  as  if  he  did  nothing  else — a  pretty  certein  indication  in  a  man  of 
that  range  of  ability  and  purpose,  that  he  is  doing  something  which  sharpens 
and  keeps  alive  his  keenest  powers. 
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The  only  decided  alteration  in  bim,  was,  that  as  he  rode  to  and  fro 
along  the  streets,  he  would  fall  into  deep  fits  of  musing,  like  that  in  which 
he  had  come  away  from  Mr.  Dombey's  house,  on  the  morning  of  that 
gentleman's  disaster.  At  such  times,  he  would  keep  dear  of  the  obstacles 
in  his  way,  mechanically ;  and  would  appear  to  see  and  hear  nothing  until 
arrival  at  his  destination,  or  some  sudden  chance  or  effort  roused  him. 

Walking  his  white-legged  horse  thus,  to  the  counting-house  of  Dombey 
and  Son  one  day,  he  was  as  unconscious  of  the  observation  of  two  pairs  of 
women's  eyes,  as  of  the  fascinated  orbs  of  Bob  the  Grinder,  who,  in  waiting 
a  street's  lesigth  from  the  appointed  place,  as  a  demonstration  of  punctu- 
ality, Tsinly  toodhed  and  retouched  his  hat  to  attract  attention,  and  trotted 
along  on  foot,  by  his  master's  aide,  prepared  to  hold  his  stirrup  when  he 
shoiSd  alight. 

"  Ses  where  he  goes ! ".  cried  one  of  these  two- women,  an  dd  creature, 
who  strefeohed  out'  her  sfanreiled  arm  to  point  him  out  to  her  oompamon,  a 
young  woman,  who  stood  close  beside  her,  withdrawn  like  herself  into  a 
gatenragr; 

Mrs.  I^owb's  daughter  looked  ant,  at  this  bidding  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Brown ;  and  there  were  wrath  and  yengeanoe  in  her  ftioe. 

"  I  never  thought  to  look  at  him  again,"  she  sakl,  in  a  low Toioe ;  ''but 
it 's  weU  I  ahoidd,  periiaps.    I  see.     I  see  I " 

"  Not  chang^l "  said  the  old  woman,  with  a  look  of  eager  malice* 

"  He  changed  1 "  miumed  the  other.  *'  What  for  ?  What  has  he 
soffiered  ?   There  ir  change  enough  for  twenty  in  me.  Isn't  that  enough  ?  '* 

"  See  where  he  goes !  "  muttered  the  old  woman,  watching  her  daught^ 
with  her  red  eyes;  ''so  easy,  and  so  trim,  a'  horseback,  while  we  are  in 
the  mud*—" 

"And  of  it,"  said  her  daughter,  impatiently*  *'  We  are  mud,  under* 
neaih  his-.hoorse's  feet..    What  should  we  be  P  " 

In  the  inteatness  with  which  she  looked  after  him  again,  she  made  a 
hasty  gesture  with  her  hand  when  the  old  woman  began  to  reply,  as  ii  her 
view  oenld'fae  obstnicted  by  mere  sound.  Her  mother  watching  her,  and 
not  Mm;  remained  silent;  until  her  kindling  glance  subsided,  and  she  drew 
a  long  breatii,  as  if  in  the  relief  of  his  being  gone. 

''Deary!"  said  the  old  woman  then.  ''Alice!  Handsome  gal! 
AfiyI"'  She  gently  shook  her  sleeve  to  arouse  her  attention.  "Will 
you  lot  him  go  like  that,  when  yon  can  wring  money  from  him.  Why,  it  'a 
a  wkfaedneas;.  mgr  daughter." 

"  Haven't  I  told  you,  that  I  will  not  have  money  from  him  ?  "  she 
returned;  ""And  don't  you  yet  believe  me?  Did  I  take  his  sister's 
n»mey  ?  Would  I  touch  a  penny,  if  I  knew  it,  that  had  gone  through  his 
white  hands — ^unless,  it  was,  indeed,  that  I  could  poison  it,  and  send  it 
back.to'faim?    Peace,  mother,  and  oome  away.'* 

"  And  him  so  neh  ?  "  murmured  the  old  woman.     "And  us  so  poor ! 

"  Poor  in  not  bang  able  to  pay  him  any  of  the  harm  we  owe  him, 
returned  her  daughter.  '*  Let  him  give  me  that  sort  of  riches,  and 
I  '11  take  them  from  him,  and  use  them.  Come  away.  It 's  no  good 
looking  at  his  horse*     Come  away,  mother  1 " 

But  the  old  woman,  fbr  whom  the  spectade  of  Bob  the  Grinder 
returning  down  the  street,  leading  the  riderless  horse,,  appeared  to  have 
some  extraneous  interest  that  it  did  not  possess  in  itseif,  surveyed  that 
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young  msok  with  the  utmost  eamestness ;  and  seeming  to  h«re  ^ndntever 
doabis  she  entertained,  resolTedat  he  dvew  nearer,  ^nced  at  her  daagluker 
with  brightened  eyes  and  with  her  fingw  on  her  lip,  and  emerging  from 
the  gateway  at  the  moment  of  hia  passing,  tondiied  hun  on  the  sheouUler. 

"  Why,  where 's  my  qirightly  Bob  been,  aU  this  time  I  "  she  said,  as  he 
turned  round. 

The  sprightly  Bob,  whose  sprigktUness  was  rery  nmdi  diminished  by 
the  salutation,  looked  exceedingly  dismi^ed,  and  said,  with  thfr  water 
rising  in  his  eyes: 

'^Ohl-why  can't  you  leave  a  poor  oeve  alone.  Misses  Biown,  when 
be 'a  getting  an  honest  liyelifaood  and  oondueting  himsdf  xespectabk? 
"What  do  yon  oeme  and  depriye  a  core  of  his  ohacaeter  for,  by  taUdng  to 
him  in  the  streets,  when  he 's  taking  his  master's  horse  to  a  honest 
stable-— a  horse  yon  'd  go  and  sail  for  cata'  and  dogs'  meat  if  yon  had 
fOMT  way !  Why,  I  thought,"  said  the  Grrinder,  producing  his  concluding 
remark  as  if  it  were  the  climax  of  all  his  iiyuries,  "  that  yon  was  dead 
longago!" 

**  This  is  the  wsy,'*^  cried  the  M  woman,  appealing  to  her  dan^ter, 
'*  thai  he  talks  to  me,  who  knew  him  wedcs  and  months  tegetherj  my 
deary,  and  have  stood  his  friend  many  and  many  a  time  among  thepigeon* 
fimcying  tramps  and  bird-catchers." 

"Let  the  birds  be,  will  you  Misses  Brown?"  retorted  Bob,  in  a  tone 
of  the  aontest  anguidL  "  I  think  a  core  had  better  haTcta  da  with  lions 
than  them  little  creetum,  for  they  're  always  flying  back  in  your  faos  when 
you  least  ezpeot  it.  Wdl,.how  dy'e  doand  what  do  you  want  1"  These 
polite  inquiries  the  Grinder  uttered,  as  it  were  under  protest,  and  with  great 
exasperation  and  yindictiveness. 

"  Haric  how  he  speduto  an  old  friend,  n^  deary  1"  smd  Mrs.  Brown, 
again  appealing  ta her  daughter.  "But  there's  some  of  his  old  friends 
not  so  patient  as  me.  If  I  was  to  tell  some  that  heknows,  and  has  sported 
and  cheated  with,  v/hae  to  find  him—-" 

"Will  you  hold  your  tongue.  Misses  Brown?"  interrupted  the 
miseFable  Grinder,  glancing  quickly  round,  as  though  he  expected  to  see 
his  master's  teeth  shming  at  hia  dUww.  "What  do  you  take  a  pleasure 
m  mming  acove  for?  At  your  time  of  life  tool  when  youought  to  be 
thinking  of  a  variety  of  things  1" 

"What  a  gallant  horse  I"  said  the  old  woman,  patting  the  animal'a  neck. 

"Let  him  alone,  will  you  Misses  Brown?"  cried  Bob,  pushing  away 
her  hand.     "  You're  enoii^  to  driTo  a  penitent  goto  mad  I " 

"  Why,  what  hurt;  do  I  do  him,,  child  ?"  returned  the  old  woman. 

"  Hurt  ?"  said  Bob.  "  He's  got  a  master  that  would  find  it  out  if  he 
was  touched  with  a  straw."  And  he  Uew  upon  the  place  where  the  old 
woman's  hand  had  rested  for  a  moment,  and  smoothed  it  gently  with  his 
finger,  as  if  he  seriously  believed  what  he  said. 

The  old  womian  looking  bade  to  mumble  and  mouth  at  her  daughter, 
who  followed,  kept  dose  to  Bob's  heels  as  he  walked  on  with  the  bndle  in 
his  hand ;  and  pursued  the  conversation. 

"  A  good  plaee,  Bob,  eh  ? "  said  she.    "  You're  in.  hn^,  my  child." 

"  Oh  don't  talk  about  luck.  Misses  Brown,"  returned  the  wretched 
Grinder,  filing  round  and  stopping.  **  If  you'd  never  come,  or  if  you'd 
go  away,  then  indeed  a  cove  might  be  considered  tolerable  lucky.    Can't 
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you  go  along  Misaes  Brown,  and  not  Mer  me!"  blubbered  Bob,  with 
sudden  defiance.  "  If  the  young  woman's  a  friend  of  yours,  why  don't  she 
take  you  away,  instead  of  lettbg  you  make  younelf  so  disgraceful  I" 

"  What  1"  croaked  the  old  woman,  putting  her  face  dose  to  his,  with  a 
maleyolent  grin  upon  it  that  puckered  up  the  loose  skin  down  in  her  very 
throat.  *'  Do  you  deny  your  old  chum  1  Have  you  lurked  to  my  house 
fifty  times,  and  slept  sound  in  a  corner  when  you  had  no  other  bed  but 
the  paving-stones,  and  do  you  talk  to  me  like  this  I  Have  I  bought  and 
sold  with  you,  and  helped  you  in  my  way  of  business,  sdioolboy,  sneak, 
and  what  not,  and  do  you  tell  m^  to  go  along  ?  Could  I  raise  a  crowd  of 
old  company  about  you  to-morrow  morning,  that  would  foUow  you  to 
niin  like  copies  of  your  own  shadow,  and  do  you  turn  on  me  with  your 
bold  looks  1    I'U  go.    Come  AHce." 

"  Stop,  Misses  Brown  I "  cried  the  distracted  Grinder.  **  What  are  jou 
doing  of  P    Don't  put  yourself  in  a  passion  I    Don't  let  her  go,  if  joii 

? lease.  I  haven't  meant  any  offence.  I  jsaid 'how  d'ye  do,' at  ^^ didn't 
?  But  you  wouldn't  answer.  How  do  you  doP  Besides,"  said  Bob 
piteously,  "  look  here !  How  can  a  cove  stand  talking  in  the  street  with 
his  mast^s  prad  a  wanting  to  be  took  to  be  rubbed  down,  and  his  master 
up  to  every  individgle  thing  that  happens  1" 

The  old  woman  made  a  show  of  being  partially  appeased,  bat  shook  her 
head,  and  mouthed  and  muttered  stilL 

*'  Come  along  to  the  stables,  and  have  a  glass  of  something  that's  good 
for  you.  Misses  Brown,  can't  you?"  said  Bob,  "instead  of  going  on,  like 
that,  which  is  no  good  to  you,  nor  anybody  else  ?  Come  along  with  her, 
will  you  be  so  kind  ?"  said  Bob.  "  I'm  sure  I'm  delighted  to  see  her,  if 
it  wasn't  for  the  horse  1 " 

With  this  apology.  Bob  turned  away,  a  rueful  picture  of  despair,  and 
walked  his  charge  down  a  bye  street.  The  old  woman,  mouthing  at  her 
daughter,  followed  dose  upon  him.    The  daughter  followed. 

Turning  into  a  silent  little  square  or  court  yard  that  had  a  great  diurch 
tower  rising  above  it,  and  a  packer's  warehouse,  and  a  bottle-maker's 
warehouse,  for  its  places  of  business.  Bob  the  Grinder  delivered  the  white- 
legged  horse  to  the  hostler  of  a  quaint  stable  at  the  comer ;  and  inviting 
^s.  Brown  and  her  daughter  to  seat  themselves  upon  a  stone  bench  at 
the  gate  of  that  establishment,  soon  reappeared  from  a  neighbouring 
public-house  with  a  pewter  measure  and  a  glass. 

"  Here 's  master — ^Mr.  Carker,  child  i "  said  the  old  woman,  slowly,  as 
her  sentiment  before  drinking.     "  Lord  bless  him  I " 

"  Why,  I  didn't  tell  jou  who  he  was,"  observed  Bob,  with  staring  ^es. 

'*  We  know  him  by  sight,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  whose  working  mouth  and 
nodding  head,  stopped  for  the  moment,  in  the  fixedness  of  her  attention. 
**  We  saw  him  pass  this  morning,  afore  he  got  off  his  horse  $  when  you 
were  ready  to  take  it." 

"  Aye,  aye  P  "  returned  Bob,  appearing  to  wish  that  his  readiness  had 
carried  him  to  any  other  place. — "  What 's  the  matter  with  her  P  Won't 
she  drink  P  " 

This  inquiry  had  reference  to  Alice,  who,  folded  in  her  doak,  sat  a  little 
apart,  profoundly  inattentive  to  his  offer  of  the  replenished  glass. 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head.  "  Don't  mind  her,"  she  said ;  "  she 's 
a  strange  creetur,  if  you  know'd  her.  Bob.    But  Mr.  Carker — " 
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*'  Hush ! "  said  Bob,  glanciDg  cautiously  up  at  the  packer's,  and  at  the 
bottle-maker's,  as  if,  from  any  one  of  the  tiers  of  warehouses,  Mr.  Carker 
might  be  looking  down.     "  Softly." 

"  Why,  he  ain't  here  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Brown. 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  muttered  Bob,  whose  glance  even  wandered  to  the 
church  tower,  as  if  he  might  be  there,  with  a  supernatural  power  of  hearing. 

''  Grood  master  P  "  inquired  Mrs.  JBrown. 

Bob  nodded ;  and  added,  in  a  low  voice,  "  precious  sharp." 

'*  Lives  out  of  town,  don't  he,  lovey  ?  "  said  the  old  woman. 

"When  he's  at  home,"  returned  Bob ;  "  but  we  don't  live  at  home 
just  now." 

"  Where  then  ?  "  asked  the  old  woman. 

"  Lodgings ;  up  near  Mr.  Dombey's,"  returned  Bob. 

The  younger  woman  fixed  her  eyes  so  searchingly  upon  him,  and  so 
suddenly,  that  Bob  was  quite  confounded,  and  offer^  the  glass  again,  but 
with  no  more  effect  upon  her  than  before. 

*'  Mr.  Dombey — ^you  and  I  used  to  talk  about  him,  sometimes,  you 
know,"  said  Bob  to  Mrs.  Brown.  "  You  used  to  get  me  to  talk  about  him." 

The  old  woman  nodded. 

''Well,  Mr.  Dombey,  he's  had  a  fall  from  hia  horse,"  said  Bob, 
unwillin^y ;  "  and  my  master  has  to  be  up  there,  more  than  usual,  either 
with  him,  or  Mrs.  Dombey,  or  some  of  'em ;  and  so  we've  come  to  town." 

"  Are  they  good  friends,  lovey  P  "  asked  the  old  woman. 

«  Who  P  '^  retorted  Bob. 

"He  and  she?" 

"  What,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dombey  P  "  said  Bob.  «*  How  should  /  know  I" 

''  Not  them — ^Master  and  Mrs.  Dombey,  chick,"  replied  the  old  woman, 
coaxingly. 

**  I  don't  know,"  said  Bob,  looking  round  him  again.  "  I  suppose  so. 
How  curious  you  are,  Misses  Brown  I     Least  said,  soonest  mended." 

"  Why,  there 's  no  harm  in  it ! "  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  with  a 
laugh,  and  a  dap  of  her  hands.  "  Sprightly  Bob  has  grown  tame  since 
he  has  been  well  off  I    There 's  no  harm  in  it." 

"No,  there's  no  harm  in  it,  I  know,"  returned  Bob,  with  the  same 
distrustful  glance  at  the  packer's  and  the  bottle-maker's,  and  the  church ; 
"  but  blabbing,  if  it's  oidy  about  the  number  of  buttons  on  my  master's 
coat,  won't  do.  I  tell  you  it  won't  do  with  him.  A  cove  had  better 
drown  himself.  He  says  so.  I  shouldn't  have  so  much  as  told  you  what 
his  name  was,  if  you  hadn't  known  it.    Talk  about  somebody  eke." 

As  Bob  took  another  cautious  survey  of  the  yard,  the  old  woman  made 
a  secret  motion  to  her  daughter.  It  was  momentaiy,  but  the  daughter, 
with  a  slight  look  of  intelligence,  withdrew  her  eyes  from  the  boy's  face, 
and  sat  folded  in  her  doak  as  before. 

"  Bob,  lovey  1 "  said  the  old  woman,  beckoning  him  to  the  other  end 
of  the  bench.  "  You  were  always  a  pet  and  favourite  of  mine.  Now, 
weren't  you  ?    Don't  you  know  you  were  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Misses  Brown,*'  replied  the  Grinder,  with  a  very  bad  grace. 

"  And  you  could  leave  me ! "  said  the  old  woman,  flinging  her  arms 
about  his  neck.  "  You  could  go  away,  and  grow  almost  out  of  knowledge, 
and  never  come  to  tell  your  poor  old  friend  how  fortunate  you  were, 
proud  lad  1  Oho  Oho ! " 
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"  Oh  here  *a  a  dreadful  go  for  a  oove  that's  got  a  master  wide  awake  in 
the  ncdghhoiirhood !  "  exclaimed  the  wretched  Ghrmder.  *'  To  he  howled 
OTer  like  this  here  1 " 

"  Won't  you  come  and  see  me,  Bobby  I "  cried  Mrs.  Brown.  "  Oho, 
won't  you  ever  come  and  see  me  ?  " 

«*  Yes,  I  tell  you  !    Yes,  I  will !  "  returned  the  Grinder. 

"  That 's  my  own  Bob  I  That 's  my  lovey !  "  said  Mrs.  Brown,  drying 
the  tears  upon  her  shriyelled  face,  and  giving  him  a  tender  squeeze. 
*'  At  the  old  place.  Bob  P  " 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Grinder. 

"  Soon,  Bobby  dear  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Brown ;  "  and  often  ?  " 

"Yes.  Yes.  Yes,"  replied  Bob.  "I  will  indeed,  upon  my  sonl 
and  body." 

"  And  then,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  witii  her  arms  uplifted  towards  the 
sky,  and  her  head  thrown  back  and  shaking,  "if  he 's  true  to  his  word, 
I  *11  never  come  a-near  him,  though  I  know  where  he  is,  and  never  breathe 
a  syllable  about  him  !     Never  !  " 

This  ejaculation  seemed  a  drop  of  comfort  to  the  miserable  Grinder,  who 
shook  Mrs.  Brown  by  the  hand  upon  it,  and  implored  her,  with  teiure  in 
his  eyes,  to  leave  a  oove  and  not  destroy  his  prospects.  Mrs.  Brown, 
with  another  fond  embrace,  assented ;  but  in  the  act  of  following  her 
daughter,  turned  back,  with  her  finger  stealthily  raised,  and  asked  in  a 
hoarse  whisper  for  some  money. 

"  A  shilling,  dear  ! "  she  said,  with  her  eager,  avaricious  face,  **  or 
sixpence  !  For  old  acquaintance  sake.  I  'm  so  poor.  And  my  handsome 
gal " — ^boldng  over  her  shoulder—"  she 's  my  gal,  Bob — ^half  starves  me." 

But  as  the  reluctant  Grinder  put  it  in  her  hand,  her  daughter,  coming 
quietly  back,  caught  the  hand  in  hers,  and  twisted  out  the  coin. 

"  What,"  she  said,  "  mother !  always  money !  money  from  the  first, 
and  to  the  last.  Do  you  mind  so  little  what  I  said  but  now  P  Here. 
Take  it  1 " 

The  old  woman  uttered  a  moan  as  the  money  was  restored,  but  without 
in  any  other  way  opposing  its  restoration,  hobbled  at  her  daughter's  side 
out  of  the  yard,  and  along  the  bye  street  upon  which  it  opened.  The 
astonisbed  and  dismayed  Bob  staring  after  them,  saw  that  they  stopped, 
and  fell  to  earnest  conversation  veiy  soon ;  and  more  than  once  observed  a 
darkly  threatening  action  of  the  younger  woman's  hand  (obviously  having 
reference  to  some  one  of  whom  they  spoke),  and  a  crooning  feeble  imitation 
of  it  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Brown,  that  made  him  earnestly  hope  he  might 
not  be  the  subject  of  their  discourse. 

With  the  present  consolation  that  they  were  gone,  and  with  the  pro- 
spective comfort  that  Mrs.  Brown  could  not  live  for  ever,  and  was  not 
likely  to  live  long  to  trouble  him,  the  Grinder,  not  otherwise  regretting 
his  misdeeds  than  as  they  were  attended  with  such  disagreeable  incidental 
consequences,  composed  his  ruffled  features  to  a  more  serene  expression 
by  thinking  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  had  disposed  of 
Captain  Cuttle  (a  reflection  that  seldom  failed  to  put  him  in  a  flow  of 
spirits),  and  went  to  the  Dombey  Counting  House  to  receive  his  master's 
orders. 

There,  his  master,  so  subtle  and  vigflant  of  eye,  that  Bob  quaked  before 
him,  more  than  half  expecting  to  be  taxed  with  Mrs.  Brown,  gave  him 
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the  nsaal  morning's  box  of  papers  for  Mr.  Bombay,  and  a  note  for 
Mrs.  Dombey :  merely  nodding  his  head  as  an  eigoinder  to  be  careful, 
and  to  nse  dispatch — ^a  mysterious  admonition,  fiaught  in  the  Ghinder's 
imagination  with  dismal  warnings  and  threats ;  and  more  powerful  with 
him  than  any  words. 

Alone  again,  in  his  own  room,  Mr.  Carker  applied  himself  to  work,  and 
worked  all  day.  He  saw  many  visitors;  overlooked  a  number  of  documents; 
went  in  and  out,  to  and  from,  sundiy  places  of  mercantile  resort ;  and 
indulged  in  no  more  abstraction  until  the  day's  business  was  done.  But, 
when  the  usual  clearance  of  papers  from  his  taUe  was  made  at  Jast,  he  fell 
into  his  thoughtful  mood  once  more. 

He  was  standing  in  his  accustomed  place  and  attitude,  with  his  eyes 
intently  fixed  upon  the  ground,  when  his  brother  entered  to  bring  back 
some  letters  that  had  been  taken  out  in  the  course  of  the  day.  He 
put  them  quietly  on  the  table,  and  was  going  immediately,  when  Mr.  Carker 
the  manager,  whose  eyes  had  rested  on  him,  on  his  entrance,  as  if  they 
had  all  this  time  had  him  for  the  subject  of  their  contemplation,  instead 
of  the  office-floor,  said : 

"  Well,  John  Carker,  and  what  brings  you  here  P  " 

His  brother  pointed  to  the  letters,  and  was  again  withdrawing. 

"  I  wonder,  said  the  Manager,  **  that  you  can  come  and  go,  without 
inquiring  how  our  master  is." 

"  We  had  word  this  morning,  in  the  counting-house,  that  Mr.  Dombey 
was  doing  well,"  repHed  his  brother. 

"  You  are  such  a  meek  fellow,"  said  the  Manager,  with  a  smfle,  " — but 
you  have  grown  so,  in  the  course  of  years — ^that  if  any  harm  came  to  him, 
you'd  be  miserable,  I  dare  swear  now." 

"  I  should  be  truly  sorry,  James,"  returned  the  other. 

"  He  would  be  sorry  I"  said  the  Manager,  pointing  at  him,  as  if  there 
were  some  other  person  present  to  whom  he  was  appealing.  *'  He  would 
be  truly  sorry  1  This  brother  of  mine  1  This  junior  of  the  place,  this 
slighted  piece  of  lumber,  pushed  aside  with  his  face  to  the  wall,  like  a 
rotten  picture,  and  left  so,  for  Heaven  knows  how  many  years ;  he^s  all 
gratitude  and  respect,  and  devotion  too,  he  would  have  me  believe !" 

"  I  would  have  you  believe  nothing,  James,"  returned  the  other.  "  Be 
as  just  to  me  as  you  would  to  any  other  man  below  you.  You  ask  a 
question,  and  I  answer  it." 

**  And  have  you  nothing,  Spaniel,"  said  the  Manager,  with  unusual 
irascibility,  "  to  complain  of  in  him  ?  No  proud  treatment  to  resent,  no 
insolence,  no  foolery  of  state,  no  exaction  of  any  sort !  What  the  devil  1 
are  you  man  or  mouse  P" 

"  It  would  be  strange  if  any  two  persons  could  be  together  for  so  many 
years,  especially  as  superior  and  inferior,  without  each  having  something  to 
complain  of  in  the  other — as  .he  thought,  at  all  events,"  replied  Jphn 
Carker.     "  But  apart  from  my  history  here " 

"  His  history  here  I "  exclaimed  the  Manager.  "  Why,  there  it  is. 
The  very  fact  that  makes  him  an  extreme  case,  puts  him  out  of  the  whole 
chapter  1     WeUP" 

"  Apart  from  that,  which,  as  you  hint,  gives  me  a  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  I  alone  (happily  for  all  the  rest)  possess,  surely  there  is  no  one  in 
the  house  who  would  not  say  and  feel  at  least  as  much.     You  do  not 
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think  that  any  body  here,  would  be  indifferent  to  a  nuschance  or  misfortune 
happening  to  the  head  of  the  House,  or  anything  than  truly  sorry  for  itP" 

"  You  have  good  reason  to  be  bound  to  him  too  1"  said  the  Manager, 
contemptuously.  "  Why,  don't  you  believe  that  you  are  kept  here,  as  a 
cheap  example,  and  a  famous  instance  of  the  clemency  of  Dombey  and 
Son,  redounding  to  the  credit  of  the  illustrious  House  P" 

"  No,"  replied  lus  brother,  mildly,  *'  I  have  long  beHeved  that  I  am 
kept  here  for  more  kind  and  disinterested  reasons/' 

'*  But  you  were  going,"  said  the  Manager,  with  the  snarl  of  a  tiger-cat, 
"  to  redte  some  Chnstian  precept,  I  observed." 

"  Nay,  James,"  returned  the  other,  *'  though  the  tie  of  brotherhood 
between  us  has  been  long  broken  and  thrown  away         " 

"  Who  broke  it,  good  Sir  ?  "  said  the  Manager. 

"  I,  by  my  misconduct.     I  do  not  charge  it  upon  you." 

The  Manager  replied,  with  that  mute  action  of  his  bzistling  mouth. 

Oh,  you  don't  charge  it  upon  me  1 "  and  bade  him  go  on. 
I  say,  though  there  is  not  that  tie  between  us,  do  not,  I  entreat, 
assail  me  with  unnecessary  taunts,  or  misinterpret  what  I  say,  or  would 
say.  I  was  only  going  to  suggest  to  you  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  it  is  only  you,  who  have  been  selected  here,  above  all  others, 
for  advancement,  confidence,  and  distinction  (selected,  in  the  beginning, 
I  know,  for  your  great  ability  and  trustfulness),  and  who  communicate 
more  freely  with  Mr.  Dombey  than  any  one,  and  stand,  it  may  be  said^  on 
equal  terms  with  him,  and  have  been  favoured  and  enriched  by  him — ^that  it 
woidd  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  only  you  who  are  tender  of  his 
welfare  and  reputation.  There  is  no  one  in  the  House,  fiN>m  yourself  down 
to  the  lowest^  I  sincerely  believe,  who  does  not  participate  in  that  feeling." 

"  You  lie  I "  said  the  Manager,  red  with  sudden  anger.  "  You  're  a 
hypocrite,  John  Carker,  and  you  lie  1 " 

*'  James ! "  cried  the  other,  flushing  in  his  turn.  "  What  do  you  mean 
by  these  insulting  words?  Why  do  you  so  basely  use  them  to  me, 
unprovoked  ?  " 

'*  I  tell  you,"  said  the  Manager,  "  that  your  hypocrisy  and  meekness — 
that  all  the  hypocrisy  and  meekness  of  this  place — is  not  worth  ikai  to 
me,"  snapping  his  thumb  and  finger,  "  and  that  I  see  through  it  as  if  it  were 
air  I  There  is  not  a  man  employed  here,  standing  between  myself  and 
the  lowest  in  place  (of  whom  you  are  very  considerate,  and  with  reason,  for 
he  is  not  far  off),  who  wouldn  t  be  glad  at  heart  to  see  his  master  humbled: 
who  does  not  hate  him,  secretly :  who  does  not  wish  him  evil  rather  than 
good :  and  who  woidd  not  turn  upon  him,  if  he  had  the  power  and  bold- 
ness. The  nearer  to  his  favour,  the  nearer  to  his  insolence ;  the  closer  to 
him,  the  farther  firom  him.     That 's  the  creed  here  1  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  his  brother,  whose  roused  feelings  had  soon 
yielded  to  surprise,  "  who  may  have  abused  your  ear  with  such  repre- 
sentations ;  or  why  you  have  chosen  to  try  me,  rather  than  another.  But 
that  you  have  been  trying  me,  and  tampering  with  me,  I  am  now  sure. 
You  have  a  different  maimer  and  a  different  aspect  from  any  that  I  ever 
saw  in  you.    I  will  only  say  to  you,  once  more,  you  are  deceived," 

''  I  know  I  am,"  said  the  Manager.     '^  I  have  told  you  so." 

'^  Not  by  me,"  returned  his  brother.  "  By  your  informant,  if  you 
have  one.    If  not,  by  your  own  thoughts  and  suspicions." 
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"  I  have  no  suspicions/'  said  the  Manager.  "  Mine  are  certainties. 
You  pusillanimous,  abject,  cringing  dogs  1  All  making  the  same  show,  all 
canting  the  same  story,  all  whining  the  same  professions,  all  harbouring 
the  same  transparent  secret." 

His  brother  withdrew,  without  saying  more,  and  shut  the  door  as  he 
concluded.  Mr.  Carker  the  manager  drew  a  chair  dose  before  the  fire, 
and  fell  to  beating  the  coals  softly  with  the  poker. 

"  The  Deunt-hearted,  fawning  knaves,"  he  muttered,  with  his  two 
shining  rows  of  teeth  laid  bare.  "There 's  not  one  among  them,  who 
wouldn't  feign  to  be  so  shocked  and  outraged  — !  Bah !  There 's  not  one 
among  them,  but  if  he  had  at  once  the  power,  and  the  wit  and  daring 
to  use  it,  would  scatter  Dombey's  pride  and  lay  it  low,  as  ruthlessly  as 
I  rake  out  these  ashes." 

As  he  broke  them  up  and  strewed  them  in  the  grate,  he  looked  on  with 
a  thoughtful  smile,  at  what  he  was  doing.  "  Without  the  same  queen 
beckoner  too  I "  he  added  presently ;  "  and  there  is  pride  there,  not 
to  be  forgotten — ^witness  our  own  acquaintance  I "  With  that  he  feU  into 
a  deeper  reverie,  and  sat  pondering  over  the  blackening  grate,  until  he 
rose  up  like  a  man  who  had  been  absorbed  in  a  book,  and  looking  round 
him  took  his  hat  and  gloves,  went  to  where  his  horse  was  waiting,  mounted, 
and  rode  away  through  the  lighted  streets ;  for  it  was  evening. 

He  rode  near  Mr.  Dombey's  house ;  and  falling  into  a  walk  as  he 
approached  it,  looked  up  at  the  windows.  The  window  where  he  had 
once  seen  Florence  sitting  with  her  dog,  attracted  his  attention  first, 
though  there  was  no  light  in  it ;  but  he  smiled  as  he  carried  his  eyes  up 
the  tall  firont  of  the  house,  and  seemed  to  leave  that  object  superciliously 
behind. 

'*  Time  was,"  he  said,  ''  when  it  was  well  to  watch  even  your  rising 
little  star,  and  know  in  what  quarter  there  were  clouds,  to  shadow  you  if 
needful.    But  a  planet  has  arisen,  and  you  are  lost  in  its  light." 

He  turned  the  white-legged  horse,  round  the  street-comer,  and  sought 
one  shining  window  from  among  those  at  the  back  of  the  house.  Asso- 
ciated with  it  was  a  certain  stately  presence,  a  gloved  hand,  the  remem- 
brance how  the  feathers  of  a  beautiful  bird's  wing  had  been  showered 
down  upon  the  floor,  and  how  the  light  white  down  upon  a  robe  had 
stirred  and  rustled,  as  in  the  rising  of  a  distant  storm.  These  were  the 
things  he  carried  with  him  as  he  turned  away  again,  and  rode  through  the 
darkening  and  deserted  Parks  at  a  quick  rate. 

In  fatal  truth,  these  were  associated  with  a  woman,  a  proud  woman, 
who  hated  him,  but  who  by  slow  and  sure  degrees  had  been  led  on  by  lus 
craft,  and  her  pride  and  resentment,  to  endure  his  company,  and  little  by 
little  to  receive  him  as  one  who  had  the  privilege  to  talk  to  her  of  her 
own  defiant  disregard  of  her  own  husband,  and  her  abandonment  of  high 
consideration  for  herself.  They  were  associated  with  a  woman  who 
hated  him  deeply,  and  who  knew  him,  and  who  mistrusted  him  because 
she  knew  him,  and  because  he  knew  her ;  but  who  fed  her  fierce  resentment 
by  suffering  him  to  draw  nearer  and  yet  nearer  to  her  every  day,  in  spite 
of  the  hate  she  cherished  for  him.  In  spite  of  it  1  For  that  very  reason ; 
since  in  its  depths,  too  far  down  for  her  threatening  eye  to  pierce,  though 
she  could  see  into  them  dimly,  lay  the  dark  retidiation,  whose  faintest 
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sbadow  seen  once  and  shuddered  at,  md  never  seen  agauiy  wotdd  have 
been  sofficient  stain  npon  her  soul. 

Did  the  phantom  of  such  a  woman  flit  about  him  on  his  ride ;  true  to 
the  reality,  and  obvious  to  him  P 

Yee.  He  saw  her  in  his  mind,  exactly  as  she  was.  She  bore  him 
company  with  her  pride,  resentment,  hatred,  all  as  plain  to  him  as  her 
beauty ;  with  nothing  plainer  to  him  than  her  hatred  of  him.  He  saw  her 
aometnnes  hanghty  and  repettant  at  his  side,  and  sometimes  down  among 
his  horse's  feet,  fallen  and  in  the  dust.  But  he  always  saw  her  as  -she 
was,  without  disguise,  and  watched  her  on  the  dangerous  way  that  she  was 
going. 

And  when  his  ride  was  over,  and  he  wa?  newly  dressed,  and  came  into 
the  light  of  her  bright  room  with  his  bent  head,  soft  voice^  and  soothing 
smile,  he  saw  her  yet  as  plainly.  He  even  suspected  the  mysteiy  of  the 
gloved  hand,  and  held  it  all  Uie  longer  in  his  own  for  that  sospidon. 
Upon  the  dangerous  way  that  she  was  going,  he  was,  still ;  and  not  a 
footprint  did  she  mark  upon  it,  but  he  set  his  own  there,  straight. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

THE   THUNDERBOLT. 


The  barrier  between  Mr.  Dombey  and  his  wife,  was  not  weakened  by 
time.  Ill-assorted  couple,  unhappy  in  themselves  and  in  each  other, 
bound  together  by  no  tie  but  the  manacle  that  joined  their  fettered  hands, 
and  straining  that  so  harshly,  in  their  shrinking  asunder,  that  it  wore  and 
chafed  to  the  bone.  Time,  consoler  of  affliction  and  softener  of  anger, 
could  do  nothing  to  help  them.  Their  pride,  however  different  in  land 
and  object,  was  equal  in  degree ;  and,  in  their  flinty  opposition,  struck  out 
Are  between  them  which  might  smoulder  or  might  blaze,  as  drcumstances 
were,  but  burned  up  everything  within  their  mutual  reach,  and  made  their 
marriage  way  a  road  of  ashes. 

Let  us  be  just  to  him.  In  the  monstrous  delusion  of  his  life,  swelling 
with  eveiy  grain  of  sand  that  shifted  in  its  glass,  he  urged  her  on,  he 
little  thought  to  what,  or  considered  how ;  but  still  his  feeling  towards  her, 
such  as  it  was,  remained  as  at  flrst.  She  had  the  grand  demerit  of 
unaccountably  putting  herself  in  opposition  to  the  recognition  of  his  vast 
importance,  and  to  the  acknowledgment  of  her  complete  submission  to  it, 
and  so  far  it  was  necessary  to  correct  and  reduce  her ;  but  otherwise  he 
still  considered  her,  in  his  cold  way,  a  lady  capable  of  doing  honour,  if 
she  would,  to  his  choice  and  name,  and  of  reflecting  credit  on  his  pro« 
prietorship. 

Now,  she,  with  all  her  might  of  passionate  and  proud  resentment,  bent  her 
dark  glance  from  day  to  day,  and  hour  to  hour — from  that  night  in  her 
own  chamber,  when  she  had  sat  gazing  at  the  shadows  on  the  wall,  to  the 
deeper  night  fast  ooming — ^upon  one  figure  directing  a  crowd  of  humili- 
ations and  exasperations  against  her ;  and  that  figure,  still  her  husband's. 

Was  Mr.  Dombey's  master-vice,  that  ruled  him  so  inexorably,  an 
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mmatural  chazacteristic  ?  It  might  be  wortii  while,  sometiixies,  to  mqaiiQ 
what  Nature  is,  and  how  men  work  to  change  her,  and  whe^er,  in  the 
enforced  distortions  so  produced,  it  is  not  natmal  to  be  unnatural.  Coop 
any  son  or  daughter  of  our  mighty  mother  within  narrow  range,  and. 
bind  tJie  prisoner  to  one  idea,  and  foster  it  by  servile  worship  of  it  on  the 
part  of  the  few  timid  or  designing  people  standing  round,  and  what  is 
Nature  to  the  wiUing  captiye  who  has  never  risen  up  upon  the  wings  of 
a  free  mind — drooping  and  useless  soon — ^to  see  her  in  her  oomprehensiTe 
truth! 

Alas !  are  there  so  few  things  in  the  world  about  us,  most  unnatural, 
and  yet  most  natural  in  being  so  I  Hear  the  magistrate  or  judge  admonish 
the  unnatural  outcasts  of  society ;  unnatural  in  brutal  habits,  unnatural  in 
want  of  decency,  unnatural  in  losing  and  ooofonnding  aU  distinctions 
between  good  and  eyil ;  unnatural  in  ignorance,  in  vice,  in  recVleaaness, 
in  contumacy,  in  mind,  in  looks,  in  everything.  But  follow  the  good 
clerg3rman  or  doctor,  who,  with  his  life  imperilled  at  every  breath  he 
draws,  goes  down  into  their  dens,  lying  within  the  echoes  of  our  carriage 
wheels  and  daily  tread  upon  the  pavement  stones.  Look  round  upon  the 
world  of  odious  sights — ^millions  of  immortal  creatures  have  no  other 
world  on  earth — at  the  lightest  mention  of  which  humanity  revolts,  and 
dainty  delicacy  living  in  the  next  street,  stops  her  ears,  and  lisps  "  I  don't 
believe  it  1 "  Breatiie  the  polluted  air,  foul  with  every  impurity  that  is 
poisonous  to  health  and  life ;  and  have  every  sense,  conferred  upon  our 
race  for  its  delight  and  happiness,  offended,  sickened  and  disgusted,  and 
made,  a  channel  by  which  misery  and  death  alone  can  enter.  Yainly  attempt 
to  think  of  any  simple  plant,  or  flower,  or  wholesome  weed,  that,  set  m 
this  foetid  bed,  could  have  its  natural  growth,  or  put  its  little  leaves  forth 
to  the  sun  as  God  designed  it.  And  then,  calling  up  some  ghastly  child, 
with  stunted  form  and  wicked  face,  hold  forth  on  its  unnatural  sinfulness, 
and  lament  its  being,  so  early,  far  away  from  Heaven — ^but  think  a  little  of 
its  having  been  conceived,  and  bom,  and  bred,  in  Hell ! 

Those  who  study  the  physical  sciences,  and  bring  them  to  bear  upon 
the  health  of  Man,  teU  us  that  if  the  noxious  partides  that  rise  from 
vitiated  air,  were  palpable  to  the  sight,  we  should  see  them  lowering  in  a 
dense  black  cloud  above  such  haunts,  and  rolling  slowly  on  to  corrupt  the 
better  portions  of  a  town.  But  if  the  moral  pestilence  that  rises  with 
them,  and,  in  the  eternal  laws  of  outraged  Nature,  is  inseparable  from 
them,  could  be  made  discernible  too,  how  terrible  the  revelation !  Then 
should  we  see  depravity,  impiety,  drunkenness,  theft,  murder,  and  a  long 
train  of  nameless  sins  against  the  natural  affections  and  repulsions  of  man- 
kind, overhanging  the  devoted  spots,  and  creeping  on,  to  blight  the  inno- 
eent  and  spread  contagion  among  the  pure.  Then  should  we  see  how  the 
same  poisoned  fountams  that  flow  into  our  hospitals  and  lazar-houses,  in- 
undate the  jails,  and  make  the  convict-ships  swim  deep,  and  roU  across  the 
seas,  and  over-run  vast  continents  with  crime.  Then  should  we  stand 
appalled  to  know^  that  where  we  generate  disease  to  strike  our  children 
down  and  entail  itself  on  unbom  generaitions,  there  also  we  breed,  by  the 
same  certain  process  in&ncy  that  knows  no  innocence,  youth  without 
modesty  or  riiame,  maturity  that  is  mature  in  nothing  but  in  suffering 
and  guUt,  blasted  old  age  that  is  a  scandal  on  the  form  we  bear.  Unnatural 
humanity  I     When  we  ahidl  gather  gn^pes  from  thorns,  and  flgs  from 
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thistles ;  when  fields  of  grain  shall  spring  up  from  the  o£fal  in  the  by  ways 
of  our  wicked  cities,  and  roses  bloom  in  the  fat  churchyards  that  they 
cherish ;  then  we  may  look  for  natural  humanity,  and  find  it  growing  from 
such  seed. 

Oh  for  a  good  spirit  who  would  take  the  house-tops  off,  with  a  more 
potent  and  benignant  hand  than  the  lame  demon  in  the  tale,  and  show  a 
Christian  people  what  dark  shapes  issue  from  amidst  their  homes,  to 
sweU  the  retinue  of  the  Destroying  Angel  as  he  moves  forth  among  them  I 
For  only  one  night's  view  of  the  pale  phantoms  rising  from  the  scenes  of 
our  too-long  neglect ;  and,  from  the  thick  and  sullen  air  where  Yice  and 
Fever  propagate  together,  raining  the  tremendous  social  retributions 
which  are  ever  pouring  down,  and  ever  coming  thicker  1  Bright  and  blest 
the  morning  that  should  rise  on  such  a  night :  for  men,  delayed  no  more 
by  stumbUng-blocks  of  their  own  making,  which  are  but  specks  of  dust 
upon  the  path  between  them  and  eternity,  would  then  apply  themselves, 
like  creatures  of  one  common  origin,  owning  one  duty  to  the  Father  of 
one  family,  and  tending  to  one  common  end,  to  make  the  world  a  better 
place  I 

Not  the  less  bright  and  blest  would  that  day  be  for  rousing  some  who 
never  have  looked  out  upon  the  world  of  human  life  around  them,  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  own  relation  to  it,  and  for  making  them  acquainted 
with  a  perversion  of  natmre  in  their  own  contracted  sympathies  and  esti- 
mates ;  as  great,  and  yet  as  natural  in  its  development  when  once  begun, 
as  the  bwest  degradation  known. 

But  no  such  day  had  ever  dawned  on  Mr.  Dombey,  or  his  wife;  and 
the  course  of  each  was  taken. 

Through  six  months  that  ensued  upon  his  accident,  they  held  the  same 
relations  one  towards  the  other.  A  marble  rock  could  not  have  stood 
more  obdurately  in  his  way  than  she;  and  no  chilled  spring,  lyiug 
uncheered  by  any  ray  of  light  in  the  depths  of  a  deep  cave,  could  be  more 
sullen  or  more  cold  than  he. 

The  hope  that  had  fluttered  within  her  when  the  promise  of  her  new 
home  dawned,  was  quite  gone  from  the  heart  of  Florence  now.  That 
home  was  nearly  two  years  old ;  and  even  the  patient  trust  that  was  in 
her,  could  not  survive  the  daily  blight  of  such  experience.  If  she  had 
any  lingering  fancy  in  the  nature  of  hope  left,  that  Edith  and  her  father 
might  be  happier  together,  in  some  distant  time,  she  had  none,  now,  that 
her  father  would  ever  love  her.  The  little  interval  in  which  she  had 
imagined  that  she  saw  some  small  relenting  in  him,  was  forgotten  in  the 
long  remembrance  of  his  coldness  since  and  before,  or  only  remembered 
as  a  sorrowful  delusion. 

Florence  loved  him  still,  but,  by  degrees,  had  come  to  love  him  rather 
as  some  dear  one  who  had  been,  or  who  might  have  been,  than  as  the 
hard  reality  before  her  eyes.  Something  of  the  softened  sadness  with 
which  she  loved  the  memory  of  little  Paul,  or  of  her  mother,  seemed  to 
enter  now  into  her  thoughts  of  him,  and  to  make  them,  as  it  were,  a  dear 
remembrance.  Whether  it  was  that  he  was  dead  to  her,  and  that  pertiy 
for  this  reason,  partly  for  his  share  in  those  old  objects  of  her  affe^on. 
and  partly  for  the  long  association  of  him  with  hopes  that  were  withered 
and  tendernesses  he  had  frozen,  she  could  not  have  told ;  but  the 
father  whom  she  loved  began  to  be  a  vague  and  dreamy  idea  to  her : 
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luurdlymore  substantially  connected  with  her  real  life,  than  the  image  she 
would  sometimes  conjure  up,  of  her  dear  brother  yet  alire,  and  growing 
to  be  a  man,  who  would  protect  and  cherish  her. 

The  change,  if  it  mi^  be  called  one,  had  stolen  on  her  like  the  change 
from  childhood  to  womanhood,  and  had  come  with  it.  Morenoe  was 
almost  seventeen,  when,  in  her  lonefy  musings,  she  was  conscious  of  these 
thoughts. 

She  was  often  alone  now,  for  the  old  association  between  her  and  her 
iniiiwTnA  was  greatly  changed.  At  the  time  of  her  father's  accident,  and 
when  he  was  lying  in  his  room  down-stairs,  Florence  had  first  observed 
that  Edith  avoided  her.  Wounded  and  shocked,  and  yet  unable  to 
reconcile  this  with  her  affection  when  they  did  meet,  she  sought  her  in 
her  own  room  at  night,  once  more. 

*'  l^anma,"  said  Florence,  stealing  softly  to  her  side^  **  have  I  offended 
you?" 

Edith  answered  "  No." 

**  I  must  have  done  something,"  said  Florence.  **  Tell  me  what  it  is. 
You  have  changed  your  manner  to  me,  dear  Mamma.  I  cannot  say  how 
instantly  I  feel  the  least  change ;  for  I  love  you  with  my  whole  heart." 

*'  As  I  do  you,"  said  Edith.  "  Ah,  Florence,  believe  me  never  more 
than  now  1" 

*' Why  do  you  go  away  from  me  so  often,  and  keep  awayP"  asked 
Florence.  "And  why  do  you  sometimes  look  so  strangely  on  me,  dear 
Mamma  t    You  do  so,  do  you  not  P" 

Edith  signified  assent  with  her  dark  eyes. 

"  Why,"  returned  Florence  imploringly.  "  Tell  me  why,  that  I  may 
know  how  to  please  you  better ;  and  tell  me  this  shall  not  be  so  any  more." 

"  My  Florence,"  answered  Edith,  taking  the  hand  that  embraced  her 
neck,  and  looking  into  the  eyes  that  looked  into  hers  so  lovingly,  as 
Florence  knelt  upon  the  ground  before  her ;  "  why  it  is,  I  cannot  tell 
you^  It  is  neither  for  me  to  say,  nor  you  to  hear ;  but  that  it  is,  and 
that  it  must  be,  I  know.     Should  I  do  it  if  I  did  not  f  " 

**  Are  we  to  he  estnmged,  Mamma  P"  asked  Florence,  gaadng  at  her 
like  one  frightened. 

Edith's  silent  lips  formed  '*  Yes." 

Florence  looked  at  her  with  increasing  fear  and  wonder,  until  she  could 
see  her  no  more  through  the  blinding  tears  that  ran  down  her  face. 

"  Florence  1  my  life  1"  said  Edith,  hurriedly,  "  listen  to  me.  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  this  grief.  Be  calmer.  You  see  that  I  am  composed,  and  is  it 
nothing  to  me?" 

She  resumed  her  steady  voice  and  manner  as  she  said  the  latter  words^ 
and  added  presently : 

"Not  wholly  estranged.  Partially:  and  only  that,  in  appearance, 
Florence,  for  in  my  own  breast  I  am  still  the  same  to  you,  and  ever  will 
be.    But  what  I  do  is  not  done  for  myself." 

"  Is  it  for  me.  Mamma  P  "  asked  Florence. 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  Edith,  after  a  pause,  "  to  know  what  it  is ;  why, 
matters  little.  Dear  Florence,  it  is  better — it  is  necessary — it  must  be — 
that  our  association  should  be  less  frequoit.  The  confidence  there  has 
been  between  us  must  be  broken  off." 

"  'V\Tien  P  "  cried  Florence.     "  Oh,  Mamma,  when  P  " 
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« Ifow,"  said  Ediidi. 

"  For  all  time  to  oome  P  "  asked  Florenoe. 

"  I  do  not  say  that,"  answered Edklu  "  I  do  DOt  knov  thai.  Nor  will 
I  say  that  compamonsfaip  botweea  us,  is,  at  the  best,  an  il^^asMrted  and 
unhoiy  udidb,  of  whidi  I  migiii  have  known  no  good  could  oooia.  My  wa^ 
here  has  been  through  paths  that  you  will  never  tread,  and  my  vtof  hcnob- 
forth  may  lie — Grod  knows — I  do  not  see  it — " 

Her  voiee  died,  away  isto  ailenoe ;  and  she  sai,  looking  at  EloBenoe,  and 
almost-  shtiDking  from  her,  mth  the  same  strango  dread  and  wfld  «void*> 
anea  that  Florence  had  noticed-  oh»  belbie.  The  samo  daik  prido  and 
rage  sBcoeeded,  sweeping,  over  her  foraa  and  features  hko  an  angry  chord 
actass  the  atringa  of  a  wild  harp.  But  no  softness  or  kumiiity  enayed 
on  that.  She  did  not  lay  her  head  down  now,  and  weep,  and  any  that  she 
had  no  hope  but  in  Florenoe*  fflie  held  it  up  as  i£  she  were  a  beautiful 
Medusa,  looking  on  him,  face  to  face,  to  strike  him  dead.  Yes,  and  jho 
would  have  done  it,  if  she  had  had  the  charm.  ' 

"^Mamma,"  said  Flonooe*  anxiooaly;  **  there  ia  adiengem  joot  in  more 
than  what  yon  say  t&  me|.  whkh  akrmav  me.  Let  mo  star  with  yon  a 
Uttle." 

"No,"  said  Edith,  ''no,  doareat*  I  am  beat  left  ahaenow,  and  I  do 
best  to  keep  apart  from  you,  of  all  else.  Ask  me  no  questions,  bat 
boiienre  that  what  I  am  when  I  seem  fioklo  or  capneaona  to  yo^I  am  not  of 
my  omr  w^  or  for  myself.  Believe,,  though; we  are  stxanger  to  eadi  other 
than  we  have  been,  that  I  am  unchang|ed  to  you.  within^  Forgive  me  for 
having  ever  darkened  your  dark  home — ^I  anr  a  shadow  on.  it,.  I  know 
wdi--^and  let  u&  neves  ^^eak  of  this  again." 

**  Mamma^"  sobbed  Florenee,  *' we  are  not  to  part  P  " 

*''Wfr do- this  titat  we  may  not  part," said Editar.  "Aaknonsore.  Go 
Moxenoe  1    My  love  ami  mf  lemoae  go  with  yoa  I " 

She  embiaoed  her,  and  diunissed  her ;  and  as  Florenee.  passed  out  of 
her  room,  Editk  looked  on  the  retiring  figune,  as  if  her  good  angel  went 
out  in  that  form,  and  left  her  to  tho  haugli^  and  indignant  paaaiona  that 
now  daimed'her  fur  their  own,  and  set  iSieir  seal  upon  hor  hn)w« 

From  that  hour,  Florence  and  she  were,  as  they  had  been,  no  more. 
For  days  together,  they  would  seldom  meet,  exsqit  at  ti^le^  and  when 
l&;.Dmnbey  was  present.  Then  Edithv  impenova,  inflwrih^  and  silent, 
never  looked  at  her.  Whenever  Mr.  Garkcr  was  of  the  party,  as  he  oflben 
was,  duringrtherpiogress  of  Mr;  Dombey's  recovery,  andeft^werds,  Edith 
held  hoBsdf  monr  removed  frnn  her,  and  was  more  distant  towards  her, 
than  at  other  times.  Yet  she  and  Florence  never  enconakered,  when 
there  was  no  one-  by,  bat  attd  woukL  embraco  her  as  a&etionataly  as  of 
old,  though  not  with  the  same  relenting  of  her  proud  aapeot;  and  often, 
whmt  sho  had  been  ont  lat^  she  woaLd  steal  u|r  to  Fioreoee's  mom,  aa 
she  hsr«  been  used  to  doy  in  the  dads,  and  whi^fiee  ^Good  Ni^t,"  on 
her  pillo;v.  When  unconscious,  in  her  slnmber,  of  sudLviaita,  Florence 
woidd  sometimes  awake,  as  frenr  ai  dmom.  of  those  word%  aofi^  spoken, 
and  weald  sf£m  to  feel  the  tannh  of.  lips  npon  her  face.  But  leas  and 
less  often  as  the  mootha  went  obl  . 

And  now  the  void  in  Flmenee's  asm  heart  began  agmny  indeed,  to 
make  a  solitude  around  her.  As  the  image  of  the  fSather  whom  sho 
loved  had  insensibly  become  a  mere  abstrac&m,  so  Edith,  Mowiog  tho 
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fute  of  ail  the  rest  aboat  whom  her  affeetions  had  entwined  themaelves, 
was  fleefeisg^  fading,  growing  paler  in  the  distance,  ereiy  day.  Little  by 
little»  ^e  receded  from  Elorenoeyiike  the  retiring  ghoet^ol  what  she  had  been; 
little  by  little,. the  chasm  between  them  widened  and  seemed  deeper; 
HitLe  by  little,  all  the  power  of  eoniMbiesa  and  tenderness  she  had  shown, 
iMtt-  fi:^aen  up  in  the  bold,  angry  hardihood  with  which  die  stood,  upoft 
the  brink  of  a  deep^preeipioe  unseen  by  Florence,  daring  to  look  down. 

There  was  bnt  one  consideration  to  set  against  the  heavy  loss  of 
Edith,  and  though  it  was  slight  oomfinrt  to  her  burdened  heart,  she  tried 
to  think  it  some  relief.  No  longer  divided  between  her  affeetion  and  duty 
to  the  two,  Fhirmioe-  could  lore*  both  and  d)o  no  ii^'uatioe  to  either.  As 
shadows  o£  her  fond  imaginataxm,  she  oodbd  give  them  equal  place  in 
her  own  bosom,. and  wrong  them:  with.no  doubts; 

So  sha  tried  to  do.  At  times,  and  often;  too,  wondering  speeulations 
on  the  cause  of  this  dunge  in  Editii,  would  obtrude  themaelves  upon  her 
mind  and' lighten. her;  bat  in  tho  calm  of  its  abandonment  once  more 
to  siknt  grief  and  loneliness,,  it  was  not  &  oonons  mind.  Florence  had 
onj^  to  remember  tiiat  her  star  of  prvmiso  was  clouded  in  the  general 
gl<iom  that  hmngupcm  the  houses  ana  to  wesp  and  be- resigned. 

Thus  living;  in  a  dream  wherem^.  the  overflowing  lovse  of  her  young 
heart  eipended  itself  on  airy  foims,  and  in*  a  real  worid  whore  she  had 
expeiifinoed'  little  but  the  jmUmg.  baek  of.  tiiat  strong  tide  upon  itself 
Flonnoe  grew  to  be:  sewnteen.  Timid  anl  retiring  as  her  solitary  life 
had  made  her,  it  had  not  embittered,  htr  sweet  temper;  or  her  earnest 
natoiOi  A  ofaild  in  innocent  simplicity;  a  woman  in  her  modest  self- 
reliance^  and  her  deep- intensity' of  fseling ;  both  dnld  and  woman  seemed 
at  once  eipRsased  in  har  fiur*£ua  and  fingiie  delioai^  of  dupe,  and 
gxaoefttHy  tomingls  there ; — as  if  the  spsing  should  be  unwilling  to  d^art 
wheft.>anmmer  csae,  and.  sought  to  blend  the  earlier  beauties  of  the 
flowers  withi  their  Ueom;  But  in  her  thrilling  voice,  in  her  calm  eyee, 
sometimes,  in  a  strange  ethereal  light  that  seeiaed  to  rest  upon  her  head, 
and  alwaya  in  a  oertain  pensive  air  upon  her  beauty,  there  was  aa 
expression,  such  as  had  been  seen  in^  the  dead  boy;  and  the  council  in 
the  aeevants'  Hall  whispered  so  among  themselves,  and  shook  their 
heads,  and  ate  and  drank  the  more,  in  a  obser  bond  of  good-fellowship. 

This  obsemnt  body  had  {denty  to  say  <tf  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Domb^,  and 
of  Mr.  Carker,  who  appeared  to  be  a.mediator  between  them,  and  who 
oame  and  wai^  as  i£  he  were  trying  to  make  peace,  but  never  could.  They 
all  d^ored  the  unoomfortable  state  of  affairs,  and  all  agreed  that  Mrs. 
Pipchin  (vA^ose  unpopvdanty  was  not  to  be  surpassed)  had  some  hand  in 
it ;  but,  .npon^  thus.wluik,  it  was  agreeable  to  have  so  good  a  subject  fbr  a 
rallying  point,  and  they  made  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  eigoyed  themselves 
very  much. 

The  genaal  visites  who  came  to  the  houae,.  and  those  among  whom 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doidbey  visited,  thought  it  a  pretfy  equal  match,  as  to 
haughtiness,  at  all  events,  and  thought  notkang  more  abont  it.  The 
young  hkk.  mtia  the  baek  did  not  aj^peac  for  soone  time  after  Mrs.  Skew- 
ton's  death ;  observing  to  some  particdarfideads,  with  her  usual  ^gaging 
little  soveam^  that  she  couldn't  s^uueate  the  family  from  a  notion  of  tomb- 
stones, and  herrocB  of  that  sort;  but  when  she  did  come,  she  saw 
nothing  wrong,  except  Mr.  Bombey's  wearing  a>  bunch  of  gold  seals  to 
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bis  watch,  which  shocked  her  very  much,  as  an  exploded  superstitioii. 
This  youthful  fascinator  considered  a  daughter-in-law  objectionable  in 
principle ;  otherwise,  she  had  nothing  to  say  against  Florence,  but  that 
she  sadly  wanted  "  style  " — whidi  might  mean  back,  perhaps.  Many,  who 
only  came  to  the  house  on  state  occasions,  hardly  knew  who  Florence  was, 
and  said,  going  home,  *'  Indeed  1  was  that  Miss  Dombey,  in  the  comer  ? 
Very  pretty,  but  a  little  delicate  and  thoughtful  in  appearance  ?  " 

None  the  less  so,  certainly,  for  her  life  of  the  last  six  months,  Florence 
took  her  seat  at  the  dinner-table,  on  the  day  before  the  second  anmrersary 
of  her  father's  marriage  to  Edith  (Mrs.  Skewton  had  been  lying  stricken 
with  paralysis  when  the  first  came  round),  with  an  uneasiness,  amount* 
ing  to  dread.  She  had  no  other  warrant  for  it,  than  the  oocaaiony 
the  expression  of  her  father's  face,  in  the  hasty  glance  she  caught  of  it, 
and  the  presence  of  Mr.  Carker,  which,  always  unpleasant  to  her,  was 
more  so  on  this  day,  than  she  had  erer  felt  it  before. 

Edith  was  richly  dressed,  for  she  and  Mr.  Dombey  were  engaged  in  the 
evening  to  some  liurge  assembly,  and  the  dinner-hour  that  day  was  late. 
She  did  not  appear  until  they  were  seated  at  table,  when  Mr.  Ciairker  rose 
and  led  her  to  her  chair.  Beautiful  and  lustrous  as  she  was,  there  was 
that  in  her  face  and  air  which  seemed  to  separate  her  hopelessly  from 
Florence,  and  from  every  one,  for  ever  more.  And  yet,  for  an  instant, 
Florence  saw  a  beam  of  kindness  in  her  eyes,  when  th^  were  turned  on 
her,  that  made  the  distance  to  which  she  had  withdrawn  herself,  a  greater 
cause  of  sorrow  and  regret  than  ever. 

There  was  very  little  said  at  dinner.  Florence  heard  her  ftther  speak 
to  Mr.  Carker  sometimes  on  business  matters,  and  heard  him  softly  reply, 
but  she  paid  little  attention  to  what  they  said,  and  only  wished  the  dinner 
at  an  end.  When  the  dessert  was  placed  upon  the  table,  and  they  were  left 
alone,  with  no  servant  in  attendance,  Mr.  Dombey,  who  had  been  several 
times  clearing  his  throat  in  a  manner  that  augured  no  good,  said : 

"  Mrs.  Dombey,  you  know,  I  suppose,  that  I  have  instructed  the  house- 
keeper that  there  will  be  some  company  to  dinner  here  to-morrow." 

"  I  do  not  dine  at  home,"  she  answered. 

*'  Not  a  large  party,"  pursued  Mr.  Dombey,  with  an  indifierent 
assumption  of  not  having  heard  her ;  "  merely  some  twelve  fx  fourteen. 
My  sister.  Major  Bagstock,  and  some  others  whom  you  know  but  slightly." 

"  I  do  not  dine  at  home,"  she  repeated. 

"  However  doubtful  reason  I  may  have,  Mrs.  Dombey,"  said  Mr. 
Dombey,  still  going  majestically  on,  as  if  she  had  not  spoken,  **  to  hold 
the  occasion  in  very  pleasant  remembrance  just  now,  there  are  appear- 
ances in  these  things  which  must  be  maintained  before  the  world.  If  you 
have  no  respect  for  yourself,  Mrs.  Dombey — ** 

"  I  have  none,"  she  said. 

'*  Madam,"  cried  Mr.  Dombey,  striking  his  hand  upon  the  table^  "hear 
me  if  you  please.    I  say  if  you  have  no  respect  for  yourself—" 

"  And  /say  I  have  none,"  she  answered. 

He  looked  at  her ;  but  the  face  she  showed  him  in  return  would  not 
have  changed,  if  death  itself  had  looked. 

"  Carker,"  said  Mr.  Donbey,  taming  more  quietly  to  that  gentleman, 
*'  as  you  have  been  my  medium  of  communication  with  Mrs.  Dombey  on 
former  occasions,  and  as  I  choose  to  preserve  the  decencies  of  life,  so  far  as 
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I  am  indiridually  concerned,  I  will  trouble  you  to  have  the  goodness  to 
infonn  Mrs.  Dombey  that  if  she  has  no  respect  for  herself,  I  have  some 
respect  for  myself,  and  therefore  insist  on  my  arrangements  for  to-morrow." 

"Tell  your  soyereign  master.  Sir,"  said  Edith,  "  that  I  will  take  leave 
to  speak  to  him  on  this  subject  by-and-bye,  and  that  I  will  speak  to 
him  alone."  > 

"  Mr.  Carker,  Madam,"  said  her  husband,  "being  in  possession  of  the 
reason  which  obliges  me  to  refuse  you  that  privilege,  shall  be  absolved 
from  the  delivery  of  any  such  message."  He  saw  her  eyes  move,  while 
he  spoke,  and  foUowed  them  with  his  own. 

"  Your  daughter  is  present,  Sir,"  said  Edith. 

"  My  daughter  will  remain  present,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

Florence,  who  had  risen,  sat  down  again,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  trembling. 

"  My  daughter.  Madam  " — ^began  Mr.  Dombey. 

But  Edith  stopped  him,  in  a  voice  which,  although  not  raised  in  the 
least,  was  so  dear,  emphatic,  and  distinct,  that  it  might  have  been  heard 
in  a  whirlwind. 

"  I  tell  you  I  will  speak  4o  you  alone,"  she  said.  *'  If  you  are  not  mad, 
heed  what  I  say." 

"  I  have  authority  to  speak  to  you,  Madam,"  returned  her  husband, 
"  when  and  where  I  please ;  and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  speak  here  and  now." 

She  rose  up  as  if  to  leave  the  room ;  but  sat  down  again,  and  looking 
at  him  with  all  outward  composure,  said,  in  the  same  voice : 

«  You  shall ! " 

"  I  must  tell  you  first,  that  there  is  a  threatening  appearance  in  your 
manner.  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  "  which  does  not  become  you." 

She  laughed.  The  shaken  diamonds  in  her  hair  started  and  trembled. 
There  are  fables  of  precious  stones  that  would  turn  pale,  their  wearer 
being  in  danger.  Had  these  been  such,  their  imprisoned  rays  of  light 
wouki  have  tidcen  flight  that  moment,  and  they  would  have  been  as  didl 
aalead. 

Carker  listened,  with  his  eyes  cast  down. 

"  As  to  my  daughter.  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  resuming  the  thi-ead 
of  his  discourse,  "  it  is  by  no  means  inconsbtent  with  her  duty  to  me, 
that  she  should  know  what  conduct  to  avoid.  At  present  you  are  a  very 
strong  example  to  her  of  this  kind,  and  I  hope  she  may  profit  by  it." 

"  I  would  not  stop  you  now,"  returned  his  wife,  immoveable  in  eye, 
and  voice,  and  attitude ;  "  I  would  not  rise  and  go  away,  and  save  you 
the  utterance  of  one  word,  if  the  room  were  burning." 

Mr.  Dombey  moved  his  head,  as  if  in  a  sarcastic  acknowledgment  of 
the  attention,  and  resumed.  But  not  with  so  much  self-possession  as 
before ;  for  Edith's  quick  uneasiness  in  reference  to  Florence,  abd  Edith's 
indifference  to  him  and  his  censure,  chafed  and  galled  him  like  a  stiffening 
wound. 

"  Mrs.  Dombey,"  said  he,  "  it  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  my 
daughter's  improvement  to  know  how  very  much  to  be  lamented,  and  how 
necessary  to  be  corrected,  a  stubborn  disposition  is,  especially  when  it  is 
indulged  in — ^unthankfully  indulged  in,  I  will  add — after  the  gratification 
of  ambition  and  interest.  Both  of  which,  I  believe,  had  some  share  in 
iaducing  you  to  occupy  your  present  station  at  this  board." 

H  H 
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**No\  I  woidd  loi  xia^  and  go  away,  and  tare  you  the  uttereiiee of 
one  wofd«"  slie  repeated,  exactly  as  befiore,  "  if  tke  ix>Ma  ware  boBung.'* 

(f  It  may  be  Batural  eaiough,  lifra.  Doiabey/'  be  punoed,  ^tliai  you 
duoidd  be  oseaBy  in  the  preeeooe  of  any  auditors  of  tbaae  diaagpoeeable 
timtiui;  tbougb wl^-^**  he  oould  not  hidehk  real faeluig heie,  •rkec|>h]a 
eyes  from  glancing  gloomily  at  Florence — "  why  any  one  can  gire  them 
IpKater  force  and  point  than  myself,  whom  they  so  nearly  conoem,  I  do  not 
pMt»d  to  onderstand*  Itmay  be  natural  enough  that  you  shonld  objeot 
to  hear,  in  any  body's  piiesence,  that  th^e  ie  a  rebeUious  pnaciple  wi^ia 
you  which  you  cannot  curb  too  socmi  ;  whieh  you  must  curb,  Mrs.  Doahej ; 
and  which,  I  regret  to  say,  I  remember  to  h^ve  seen  aumifeated*— with 
some  doubt  and  di^kaaure,  on  more  than  one  occasion  befeps  our  masriage 
^towards  your  deceased  mother.  But  you  hare  the  remedy  in  your  own 
hands.  I  by  no  means  forgot,  when  I  began,  that  my  daughter  was  present,. 
Mrs.  Dombey.  I  beg  you  will  not  forget,  toHBOinow,  that  th^ie  are 
aeveial  persons  present ;  and  thajt»  with  some  regard  to  appearances,  you 
will  receiye  your  company  in  a  becoming  manner." 

"  So  it  is  not  enough,'*  said  Edith,  "  that  you  Imow  what  has  passed 
between  yourself  and  me;  it  is  not  raiough  ihat  you  can  look  here,'* 
pointing  at  Carker,  who  still  listened,  with  his  eyes  cast  down,  ''  and  be 
reminded  of  the  affironts  you  have  put  upon  me ;  it  is  not  enough  that 
you  can  look  here,"  pointing  to  Florence  with  a  hand  that  slightly 
kembled  for  the  first  and  only  time,  **  and  think  of  what  you  have  done, 
and  of  the  ingenious  agony,  daily,  hourly,  constant,  you  hare  made  me  feel 
in  doing  it ;  it  is  not  enough  that  this  day,  of  all  others  in  the  year,  is 
siemcwable  to  me  for  a  struggle  (well-deserved,  but  not  cenoeivable  by 
such  as  you)  in  which  I  wish  I  had  died  1  Xou  add  to  all  this,  do  you, 
the  last  crovming  meanness  of  making  her  a  witness  of  the  depth  to 
which  I  have  fallen ;  when  you  know  that  you  have  made  me  sacrifice  to 
her  peace,  the  only  gentle  feeling  and  interest  of  my  life ;  when  you  know 
tiiat  for  her  sake,  I  would  now  if  I  could — but  I  can  not,  my  soul  recoils 
from  you  too  much — submit  myself  wholly  to  your  will,  and  .be  the 
meekest  vassal  that  you  have  1 " 

This  was  not  the  way  to  minister  to  Mr.  Dombey's  greatoess.  The 
old  feeling  was  roused  by  what  she  said,  into  a  stronger  and  fiercer 
existence  than  it  had  ever  had.  Again,  his  neglected  child,  at  this 
rough  passage  of  his  life,  put  forth  by  even  this  rebellious  woman,  as 
poweiful  wh»e  he  was  powerless,  and  everything  where  he  was  nothing ! 

He  turned  on  Florence,  as  if  it  were  she  who  had  spoken,  and  bade  her 
leave  the  room.  Florence  with  her  covered  face  obeyed,  trembling  and 
weeping  as  she  went. 

"  I  understand,  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  with  an  angry  flush  of 
triumph,  "the  spirit  of  opposition  that  turned  your  affections  in  that 
ehannel,  but  they  have  been  met,  Mrs.  Dombey ;  they  have  been  met,  and 
turned  back ! " 

**  The  worse  for  you ! "  she  answered,  with  her  voice  and  manner  still 
unchanged.  "  Aye  1 "  for  he  turned  sharply  when  she  said  so,  "  what  is 
the  worse  for  me,  is  twenty  million  times  the  worse  for  you.  Heed  that, 
if  you  heed  nothing  else." 

The  arch  of  diamonds  spanning  her  dark  hair,  flashed  and  glittered 
like  a  starry  bridge.     There  was  no  warning  in  them,  or  they  would  have 
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tamed  as  duU  and  dim  us  tarnislied  honoor.  Caiker  Btill  sat  and  ]ist«iied» 
witk  his  ejea  cast  down. 

"  Mn,  JktmJi^"  sadd  Mr.  Dombey,  reaamiug  as  much  as  he  could  of 
his  arrogant  composure,  "  you  will  not  oonciliaie  me,  or  tuim  me  from  any 
puxpose»  by  this  ceucse  of  cttaduct." 

'*  It  is  we  only  tcue  although  it  is  a  faint  expression  of  what  is  within 
me,"  she  replied.  "  But  if  I  tiiought  it  woidd  oonoiliate  you,  I  would 
repress  it,  if  it  were  sepresaible  by  any  human  effort.  I  wilL  do  nothing 
that  you  bA," 

''  I  am  not  aoeustomed  to  ask,  Mrs.  Dombey,'*  he  observed ;  "  I  direct." 

**  I  will  hold  no  place  in  your  house  to-morrow,  or  on  any  recurrence  of 
to-nunsow.  I  will  be  exhibited  to  no  one»  as  the  refractory  slaye  you 
purchaaedy  such  a  time.  If  I  kepi  my  maETiage>day,  I  would  keep  it  as  a  day 
of  shame.  Self-respect  I  apfpearanoes  before  the  world  1  what  are  these  to 
me  ?  You  have  done  all  you  can  to  make  them  nothing  to  me,  and  they 
or^  nothing." 

"  Garker,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  speaking  with  knitted  brows,  and  after  a 
moment's  consideration,  "  Mrs.  Dombey  is  so  forgetful  of  herself  and  me 
in  all  this,  and  places  me  in  a  position  so  unsuited  to  my  character,  that  I 
must  bring  this  state  of  matters  to  a  dose." 

"  Eekaseme,  then,"  said  Edith,  immoveable  invoice,  in  look,  and  bearing, 
as  she  had  been  throughout,  "  from  the  chain  by  which  I  am  bound.  Let 
me  go." 

'*  Madam  P  "  exQLaimed  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Loose  me.    Set  me  free  I " 

"  Madam  ?  "  he  repeated,  "  Mrs.  Dombey  ?  " 

"  Tell  him,"  said  Edith,  addressing  her  proud  face  to  Carker,  "  that  I 
wish  for  a  separation  between  us.  That  there  had  better  be  one.  That 
I  recommend  it  to  him.  Tell  him  it  may  take  place  on  his  own  terms — 
lus  wealth  is  nothing  to  me — ^but  that  it  cannot  be  too  soon." 

**  Good  Heaven,  Mrs.  Dombey  1 "  said  her  husband,  with  supreme 
amazement,  "  do  you  imagine  it  possible  that  I  could  ever  listen  to  such 
a  proposition  P  Do  you  Jmow  who  I  am.  Madam  P  Do  you  know  what  I 
lepresent  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Dombey  and  Son  P  People  to  say  that 
Mjt.  Dombey — Mr.  Dombey  1 — ^was  separated  from  his  wife  I  Common 
people  to  tdOk  of  Mr.  Dombey  and  his  domestic  affairs  1  Do  you  seriously 
think,  Mrs.  Dombey,  that  I  would  permit  my  name  to  be  handed  about 
in  sueh  connexion P  Pooh  pooh,  Madam!  Eie  for  shame!  You're 
absurd."    Mr.  Dombey  absolutely  laughed. 

But  not  as  ^e  did.  She  had  better  have  been  dead  than  laugh  as  she 
did,  in  reply,  with  her  intent  look  fixed  upon  him.  He  had  better  have 
been  dead,  than  sitting  there,  in  his  magnificence,  to  hear  her. 

"  No,  Mrs.  Dombey,"  he  resided,  "  No,  Madam.  There  is  no  possi- 
bility of  separation  between  you  and  me,  and  therefore  I  the  more  advise 
you  to  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  duty.  And,  Carker,  as  I  was  about  to 
say  to  you — " 

Mr.  Carker,  who  had  sat  and  listened  all  this  time,  now  raised  his  eyes, 
in  which  there  was  a  bright,  unusual  light. 

— ^**  As  I  was  about  to  say  to  you,"  resumed  Mr.  Dombey,  "  I  must 
beg  you,  now  that  matters  have  come  to  this,  to  inform  Mrs.  Dombey,  that 
it  is  not  the  rule  of  my  life  to  allow  myself  to  be  thwarted  by  anybody — 
anybody,  Carker — or  to  suffer  anybody  to  be  paraded  as  a  stronger  motive 
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for  obedience  in  those  who  owe  obedience  to  me  than  I  am  myself.  The 
mention  that  has  been  made  of  my  daughter,  and  the  use  that  is  made  of 
my  daughter,  in  opposition  to  me,  are  unnatiural.  Whether  my  daughter  is 
in  actual  concert  with  Mrs.  Dombey,  I  do  not  know,  and  do  not  care ;  but 
after  what  Mrs.  Dombey  has  said  to-day,  and  my  daughter  has  heard  to- 
day, I  beg  you  to  make  known  to  Mrs.  Dombey,  that  if  she  continues  to 
make  this  house  the  scene  of  contention  it  has  become,  I  shall  consider  my 
daughter  responsible  in  some  degree,  on  that  lady's  own  avowal,  and  shaU 
visit  her  with  my  severe  displeasure.  Mrs.  Dombey  has  asked  '  whether 
it  is  not  enough,'  that  she  has  done  this  and  that.  You  will  please  to 
answer  no,  it  is  not  enough." 

"A  moment!"  cried  Carker,  interposing,  ''permit  me!  painful  as 
my  position  is,  at  the  best,  and  unusually  painful  in  seeming  to  entertain 
a  different  opinion  from  you,"  addressing  Mr  Dombey,  "  I  must  ask,  had 
you  not  better  re-consider  the  question  of  a  separation.  I  know  how 
incompatible  it  appears  with  your  high  public  position,  and  I  know  how 
determined  you  are  when  you  give  Mrs.  Dombey  to  understand  " — ^the 
b'ght  in  his  eyes  fell  upon  her  as  he  separated  his  words  each  from  each, 
with  the  distinctness  of  so  many  beUs — "  that  nothing  but  death  can  ever 
part  you.  Nothing  else.  But  when  you  consider  that  Mrs.  Dombey,  by 
Hving  in  this  house,  and  making  it  as  you  have  said,  a  scene  of  contention, 
not  only  has  her  part  in  that  contention,  but  compromises  Miss  Dombey 
every  day  (for  I  know  how  determined  you  are),  will  you  not  relieve  her 
from  a  continual  irritation  of  spirit,  and  a  continual  sense  of  being 
unjust  to  another,  ahnost  intolerable  P  Does  this  not  seem  like — I  do  not 
say  it  is — sacrificing  Mrs.  Dombey  to  the  preservation  of  your  pre-eminent 
and  unassailable  position  ? "  ^       ^ 

Again  the  light  in  his  eyes  fell  upon  her,  as  she  stood  looking  at  her 
husband:  now  with  an  extraordinary  and  awful  smile  upon  her  face. 

*'  Caiker,"  returned  Mr.  Dombey,  with  a  supercilious  frown,  and  in  a 
tone  that  was  intended  to  be  final,  "  you  mistake  your  position  in  offering 
advice  to  me  on  such  a  point,  and  you  mistake  me  (I  am  surprised  to  find) 
in  the  character  of  your  advice.     I  have  no  more  .to  say." 

'*  Perhaps,"  said  Carker,  with  an  unusual  and  indefijiable  taunt  in  his 
air,  *'  you  mistook  my  position,  when  you  honoured  me  with  the  nego- 
tiations in  which  I  have  been  engaged  here  " — ^with  a  motion  of  his  hand 
towards  Mrs.  Dombey. 

*'  Not  at  all.  Sir,  not  at  all,"  returned  the  other,  haughtily.  "  Tou  were 
employed " 

'*  Being  an  inferior  person,  for  the  humiliation  of  Mrs.  Dombey.  I 
forgot.  Oh,  yes,  it  was  expressly  understood !  "  said  Carker.  '*  I  beg  your 
pardon ! " 

As  he  bent  his  head  to  Mr.  Dombey,  with  an  air  of  deference  that 
accorded  ill  with  his  words,  though  they  were  humbly  spoken,  he  moved 
it  round  towards  her,  and  kept  his  watching  eyes  that  way. 

She  had  better  have  turned  hideous  and  dropped  dead,  than  have  stood 
up  with  such  a  smile  upon  her  face,  in  such  a  fallen  spirit's  migesty 
of  scorn  and  beauty.  She  liiled  her  hand  to  the  tiara  of  bright  jewels 
radiant  on  her  head,  and,  plucking  it  off  with  a  force  that  dragged  and 
strained  her  rich  black  hair  with  heedless  cruelty,  and  brought  it  tumbling 
wildly  on  her  shoulders,  cast  the  gems  upon  the  ground.  From  each  arm, 
she  unclasped  a  diamond  bracelet,  fiung  it  down,  and  trod  upon  the 
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glittering  heap.  Without  a  word,  without  a  shadow  on  the  fire  of  her  bright 
eye,  without  abatement  of  her  awful  smile,  she  looked  on  Mr,  Dombey  to 
the  last,  in  moving  to  the  door ;  and  left  him. 

Florence  had  heard  enough  before  quitting  the  room,  to  know  that 
Edith  loved  her  yet ;  that  she  had  suffered  for  her  sake ;  and  that  she  had 
kept  her  sacrifices  quiet,  lest  they  should  trouble  her  peace.  She  did  not 
want  to  speak  to  her  of  this — she  could  not,  remembering  to  whom  she 
was  opposed — ^but  she  wished,  in  one  silent  and  affectionate  embrace,  to 
assure  her  that  she  felt  it  all,  and  thanked  her. 

Her  father  went  out  alone,  that  evening,  and  Florence  issuing  from  her 
own  chamber  soon  afterwards,  went  about  the  house  in  search  of  Edith, 
but  unavailingly.  She  was  in  her  own  rooms,  where  Florence  had  long 
ceased  to  go,  and  did  not  dare  to  venture  now,  lest  she  should  uncon- 
sciously engender  new  trouble.  Still  Florence  hoping  to  meet  her  before 
going  to  bed,  changed  from  room  to  room,  and  wandered  through  the 
house  so  splendid  and  so  dreary,  without  remaining  anywhere. 

She  was  crossing  a  gallery  of  communication  that  opened  at  some 
little  distance  on  the  staircase,  and  was  only  lighted  on  great  occasions, 
when  she  saw,  through^the  opening,  which  was  an  arch,  the  figure  of  a 
man  coming  down  some  few  stairs  opposite.  Instinctively  apprehensive 
of  her  father,  whom  she  supposed  it  was,  she  stopped,  in  the  dark, 
gazing  through  the  arch  into  the  light.  But  it  was  Mr.  Carker  coming 
down  alone,  and  looking  over  the  railing  into  the.  hall.  No  bell  was  rung  to 
announce  his  departure,  and  no  servant  was  in  attendance.  He  went  down 
quietly,  opened  the  door  for  himself,  glided  out,  and  shut  it  sofUy  after  him. 

Her  invincible  repugnance  to  this  man,  and  perhaps  the  stealthy  act  of 
watching  any  on#,  which,  even  under  such  innocent  circumstances,  is  in  a 
manner  gililty  and  oppressive,  made  FioreB0§  llhake  from  head  to  foot. 
Her  blood  seemed  to  run  cold.  As  soon  as  she  oould — for  at  first  she 
felt  an  insurmountable  dread  of  moving— <«he  went  quickly  to  her  own 
room  and  locked  her  door;  but  even  then,  shut  in  with  her  dog  beside  her, 
felt  a  chiU  sensation  of  horror,  as  if  there  wen  danger  brooding  some- 
where near  her. 

It  invaded  her  dreams  and  disturbed  the  whole  night.  Eising  in  the 
morning,  unrefreshed,  and  with  a  heavy  recollection  of  the  domestic 
unhappiness  of  the  preceding  day,  she  sought  Edith  again,  in.aU  the 
rooms,  and  did  so,  from  time  to  time,  all  the  morning.  But  she  remained 
in  her  own  chamber,  and  Florence  saw. nothing  of  her.  Learning,  however, 
that  the  projected  dinner  at  home  was  put  off,  Florence  thought  it  likely 
that  she  would  go  out  in  the  evening  to  fulfil  the  engagement  she  had 
spoken  of:  and  resolved  to  try  and  meet  her,  then,  ujpon  the  staircase. 

When  the  evening  had  set  in,  she  heard,  from  the  room  in  which  Ae 
sat  on  purpose,  a  footstep  on  the  stairs  that  she  thought  to  be  Edith's. 
Hurrying  out,  and  up  towards  her  room,  Florence  met  her  immediately, 
coming  down  alone. 

What  was  Florence's  affright  and  wonder  when,  at  sight  of  her,  with 
her  tearful  face  and  outstretched  arms,  Edith  recoiled  and  shrieked  I 

"  Don't  come  near  me ! "  she  cried.    "  Keep  away !     Let  me  go  by ! " 

"  Mamma ! "  said  Florence. 

"  Don't  call  me  by  that  name  I  Don't  speak  to  me  I  Don't  look  at 
me ! — ^Florence  ! "  shrinking  back,  as  Florence  moved  a  step  towards  her, 
"  don't  touch  me  I " 
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Afi  Horenoe  oiood  transfixed  before  the  haggani  fiioe  and  staring  eyea^ 
slie  noted,  as  in  a  dream,  that  Edith  spread  her  hands  over  them,  and 
shuddering  through  all  her  form,  and  orouehing  down  against  the  wall, 
crawled  by  her  like  some  lower  animal,  sprang  up,  and  fled  away. 

Florence  dropped  upon  the  stairs  in  a  swoon ;  and  was  found  there  bj 
Mrs.  Pipehin,  she  supposed.  Bhe  knew  nothing  more,  until  she  found 
herself  lying  on  her  own  bed,  with  Mn.  Pipehm  and  some  seryanta 
standing  roimd  her. 

*'  Where  is  Mamma  P  "  was  her  first  question. 

**  Grone  out  to  dhrner,**  said  Mrs.  Pipehin. 

"And  Papa?" 

Mr.  Dombey  's  in  his  own  room,  Miss  Domhesj/*  said  Mrs.  Pipehin, 
and  the  best  thing  you  ean  do,  is  to  take  off  your  things  and  go  to  bed 
this  minnte.**  This  was  the  sagacious  woman's  remedy  for  all  oomplaints, 
particularly  lowness  of  spirits,  and  inability  to  sleep ;  for  which  offences, 
many  young  yictims  in  the  days  of  the  Brighton  Castle  had  been  com- 
mitted to  bed  at  ten  o'dook  in  the  momiog. 

Without  promising  obedience,  but  on  tiie  plea  of  desiring  te  be  very 
quiet,  Florence  disengaged  herself,  as  soon  as  she  ooidd,  from  the  minis- 
tration of  Mrs.  Pipehin  and  her  attendants.  Left  alone,  she  thought  oi 
what  had  happened  on  the  staircase,  at  first  in  doubt  of  its  reality;  then 
with  tears ;  then  with  an  indescribable  and  teniae  ahrm,  like  that  ska 
had  felt  the  night  before. 

She  determined  not  to  go  to  bed  until  Edkh  returned,  and  if  she  could 
not  speak  to  her,  at  least  to  be  sure  that  she  was  safe  at  home.  What  indis- 
tinct and  shadowy  dread  moved  Florence  to  this  resolution,  she  did  not 
know,  and  did  not  dare  to  think.  She  only  knew  that  until  Edith  came 
back,  there  was  no  repose  for  her  aching  head  or  l^obbing  heart. 

The  evening  deepened  into  night ;  midnight  came ;  no  Edith. 

Florence  could  not  read,  or  rest  a  moment.  She  paced  her  own  room, 
opened  the  door  and  paced  the  staircase-galleiy  outside,  looked  out  of 
window  on  the  nigftt,  listened  to  the  wind  blowing  and  the  rain  faDing,  sat 
down  and  watched  the  faces  in  the  fire,  got  up  and  wat(&ed  the  moon 
flying  Uke  a  storm-driven  ship  through  the  sea  of  clouds. 

AU  the  house  was  gone  to  bed,  exoept  two  servants  who  were  waiting 
the  return  of  their  mistress,  down  stairs. 

One  o'clock.  The  carriages  that  rumbled  in  the  distance,  turned  awsy, 
or  stopped  short,  or  went  past ;  the  silence  gradually  deepened,  and  was 
more  and  more  rarely  broken,  save  by  a  rush  of  wind  or  sweep  of  rain. 
Two  o'clock.    No  Edith. 

Florence,  more  agitated,  paced  her  room ;  and  paced  the  gallery  outside ; 
and  looked  out  at  the  night,  blurred  and  wavy  with  the  rain  drops  on  the 
glass,  and  the  tears  in  her  own  eyes ;  and  looked  up  at  the  hurry  in  Ihe 
sky,  so  different  from  the  repose  below,  and  yet  so  iranqnil  and  solitary. 
Three  o'clock  I  There  was  a  terror  in  every  ash  that  dropped  out  ef  the 
fire.    No  EcBlSi  yet. 

More  and  more  agitated,  Florence  paced  her  room,  and  paced  "^e 
gallery,  and  looked  out  at  the  moon  with  a  new  fancy  of  her  likeness  to  a 
pale  fugitive  hurrying  away  and  hiding  her  guilty  face.  Four  struck  I 
Five !     No  Edith  yet. 

But  now  there  was  some  cautious  stir  in  the  house;  and  Florence  found 
that  Mrs.  Pipehin  had  been  awakened  by  one  of  those  who  sat  up,  had 
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risen  sad  had  gone  down  to  Iter  faitlier's  door.  Stealing  lower  down  the 
etairs  and  observing  what  passed,  she  saw  her  father  oome  out  in  hk 
morning  gown,  and  start  when  he  was  told  his  wife  had  not  oome  home. 
He  dispat^ed  a  messenger  to  the  stables  to  inquire  whether  the  coackman 
was  there ;  and  while  the  man  was  gone,  dressed  himself  very  hnrriedly. 

The  sum  came  back,  in  great  haste,  bringing  the  coachman  with  him, 
who  smd  he  had  been  at  home  and  in  bed,  since  ten  o'clock.  He  had 
driven  his  mistress  to  her  old  house  in  Brook-street,  where  she  had  been 
met  by  Mr.  Carker — 

Plorenee  stood  upon  the  very  spot  where  she  had  seen  him  coming 
,down.    Again  she  shivered  with  the  nameless  terror  of  that  sight,  aa^ 
had  hardly  steadiness  enough  to  hear  and  understand  what  followed. 
— ^Who  had  told  him,  the  man  went  on  to  say,  that  his  nuatress  would  not 
want  the  carrii^  to  go  home  in  ;  and  had  dismissed  him. 

She  saw  her  father  turn  white  in  the  face,  and  heard  him  ask  m  a  quick, 
treml^g,  voice,  for  Mrs.  Dombey's  maid.  The  whole  house  was  roused ; 
for  she  was  there,  in  a  moment,  very  pale  too,  and  speaking  incoherently. 

She  said  she  had  dressed  he  rmistress  early — ^full  two  hours  before  she 
went  out — and  had  been  told,  as  she  often  was,  that  she  wouM  not  be 
wanted  at  night.     She  had  ju9t  oome  from  her  mistress's  rooms,  but — " 

''But  what  I  what  was  it  P  "  Florence  heard  her  father  demand  like  a 
madman. 

"But  the  inner  dressing-room  was  locked  and  the  key  gone." 

Her  father  seized  a  candle  that  was  flaming  on  the  ground — some  one 
had  put  it  down  there,  and  forgotten  it — and  came  running  upstairs  wiHi 
such  fary,  that  Florence,  in  her  fear,  had  hardly  time  to  ly  oefore  him. 
She  heard  him  striking  in  the  door,  as  she  ran  on,  with  her  hands  wildly 
spread,  and  her  hair  streaming,  and  her  face  like  a  distracted  person's,  bade 
to  her  own  room. 

When  the  door  yidded,  and  he  rushed  in,  what  did  he  see  there  ?  No 
one  knew.  But  tin-own  down  in  a  costly  mass  upon  the  ground,  was  every 
ornament  she  had  had,  since  she  had  been  his  wife ;  every  dress  she  had 
worn ;  and  everything  she  had  possessed.  This  was  the  room  ht  whidi  he 
had  seen,  in  yonder  mirror,  the  proud  face  discard  him.  This  was  the 
room  in  whidi  he  had  wondered,  idly,  how  these  things  would  look  when 
he  should  see  them  next ! 

Heaping  them  back  into  the  drawers,  and  locking  them  up  in  a  rage  of 
haste,  he  saw  some  papers  on  the  table.  The  deed  of  settlement  he  had 
executed  on  their  marriage,  and  a  letter.  He  read  that  she  was  gone.  He 
read  that  he  was  dishonoured.  He  read  that  she  had  fled,  upon  her 
shameful  wedding-day,  with  the  man  whom  he  had  chosen  for  her  humi- 
liation ;  and  he  tore  out  of  the  room,  and  out  of  the  house,  with  a  frantic 
idea  of  findii^  her  yet,  at  the  place  to  which  she  had  been  taken,  and 
beating  all  trace  of  beauty  out  of  the  triumphant  face  with  his  bare  hand. 

Fioreace,  not  knowing  what  she  did,  put  on  a  shawl  and  bomet,  in  a 
4ream  of  rtnndi^  throng  the  streets  until  she  found  Edith,  and  then 
dasping  her  in  her  anns,  to  save  and  bring  her  back.  But  when  she 
honied  out  xspotk  ih»  staircase,  and  saw  the  frightened  servants  going  up 
and  down  with  lights,  and  whispering  together,  and  falling  away  from  h^ 
■fitheras  he  passed  down,  she  awoke  to  a  sense  of  her  own  powerlessness ; 
and  hiding  in  one  of  the  great  rooms  that  had  been  made  gorgeous  for  thia^ 
felt  as  if  her  heart  would  burst  with  grief. 
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Compassion  for  her  father  was  the  first  distinct  emotion  that  made 
head  against  the  flood  of  sorrow  which  overwhelmed  her.  Her  constant 
nature  turned  to  him  in  his  distress,  as  fervently  and  faithfully,  as  if,  in  his 
prosperity,  he  had  been  the  embodiment  of  that  idea  which  had  gradually 
become  so  faint  and  dim.  Although  she  did  not  know,  otherwise  than 
through  the  suggestions  of  a  shapeless  fear,  the  fall  extent  of  his  calamity, 
he  stood  before  her,  wronged  and  deserted ;  and  again  her  yearning  love 
impelled  her  to  his  side. 

He  was  not  long  away ;  for  Florence  was  yet  weeping  in  the  great  rooni 
and  nourishing  these  thoughts,  when  she  heard  him  come  back.  He 
ordered  the  servants  to  set  about  their  ordinary  occupations,  and  went 
into  his  own  apartment,  where  he  trod  so  heavily  that  she  could  hear 
him  walking  up  and  down  from  end  to  end. 

Yielding,  at  once,  to  the  impulse  of  her  affection,  timid  at  all  other 
times,  but  bold  in  its  truth  to  him  in  his  adversity,  and  undaunted  by 
past  repulse,  Florence,  dressed  as  she  was,  hurried  down  stairs.  As  she 
set  her  light  foot  in  the  hall,  he  came  out  of  his  room.  She  hastened 
towards  him  unchecked,  with  her  arms  stretched  out,  and  crying  "  Oh 
dear,  dear  Papa !  "  as  if  she  would  have  clasped  him  round  the  neck. 

And  so  she  would  have  done.  But  in  his  frenzy,  he  lifted  up  his  cruel 
arm  and  struck  her,  crosswise,  with  that  heaviness,  that  she  tottered  on  the 
marble  floor ;  and  as  he  dealt  the  blow,  he  told  her  what  Edith  was,  and 
bade  her  follow  her,  since  they  had  always  been  in  league. 

She  did  not  sink  down  at  his  feet ;  she  did  not  shut  out  the  sight  of 
him  with  her  trembling  hands  ;  she  did  not  weep  ;  she  did  not  utter  one 
word  of  reproach.  But  she  looked  at  him,  and  a  cry  of  desolation  issued 
from  her  heart.  For  as  she  looked,  she  saw  him  murdering  that  fond  idea 
to  which  she  had  held  in  spite  of  him.  She  saw  his  cruelty,  neglect,  and 
hatred,  dominant  above  it,  and  stamping  it  down.  She  saw  she  had  no 
father  upon  earth,  and  ran  out,  orphaned,  from  his  house. 

Ean  out  of  his  house.  A  moment,  and  her  hand  was  on  the  lock,  the 
cry  was  on  her  lips,  his  face  was  there,  made  paler  by  the  yellow  candles 
hastily  put  down  and  guttering  away,  and  by  the  daylight  coming  in 
above  the  door.  Another  moment,  and  the  close  darkness  of  the  shut-up 
house  (forgotten  to  be  opened,  though  it  was  long  since  day)  yielded  to 
the  unexpected  glare  and  freedom  of  the  morning ;  and  Florence,  with 
her  head  bent  down  to  hide  her  agony  of  tears,  was  in  the  streets. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 


THE    FLIGHT   OF   FLORENCE. 


In  the  wildness  of  her  sorrow,  shame,  and  terror,  the  forlorn  girl  hunied 
through  the  sunshine  of  a  bright  morning,  as  if  it  were  the  darkness 
of  a  winter  night.  Wringing  her  hands  and  weeping  bitterly,  insensible  to 
everything  but  the  deep  wound  in  her  breast,  stunned  by  the  loss  of  all 
she  loved,  left  like  the  sole  survivor  on  a  lonely  shore  from  the  wreck  of  a 
great  vessel,  she  fled  without  a  thought,  without  a  hope,  without  a  purpose, 
but  to  fly  somewhere — ^anywhere. 

The  cheerful  vista  of  the  long  street,  burnished  by  the  morning  light, 
the  sight  of  the  blue  sky  and  airy  clouds,  the  vigorous  freshness  of  the  day, 
so  flushed  and  rosy  in  its  conquest  of  the  night,  awakened  no  responsive 
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feelings  in  her  so  hurt  bosom.  Somewhere,  anywhere,  to  hide  her  head  1 
somewhere,  anywhere,  for  refuge,  never  more  to  look  upon  the  p'ace  from 
which  she  fled ! 

But  there  were  people  going  to  and  fro ;  there  were  opening  shops,  and 
serrants  at  the  doors  of  houses ;  there  was  the  rising  clash  and  roar  of  the 
day's  struggle.  Florence  saw  surprise  and  cariosity  in  the  faces  flitting  past 
her ;  saw  long  shadows  coming  back  upon  the  pavement;  and  heard  voices 
that  were  strange  to  her  asking  her  where  she  went,  and  what  the  matter 
was;  and  though  these  frightened  her  the  more  at  first,  and  made  her  hurry 
on  the  faster,  they  did  her  the  good  service  of  recalling  her  in  some  degree 
to  herself,  and  reminding  her  of  the  necessity  of  greater  composure. 

Where  to  go  ?  Still  somewhere,  anywhere !  still  going  on ;  but  where ! 
She  thought  of  the  only  other  time  she  had  been  lost  in  the  wide  wilderness 
of  London — ^though  not  lost  as  now — ^and  went  that  way.  To  the  home 
of  Walter^s  unde. 

Checking  her  sobs,  and  drying  her  swollen  eyes,  and  endeavouring  to 
calm  the  agitation  of  her  manner,  so  as  to  avoid  attracting  notice,  Florence, 
resolving  to  keep  to  the  more  quiet  streets  as  long  as  she  could,  was  going 
on  more  quietly  herself,  when  a  familiar  little  shadow  darted  past  upon  the 
sunny  pavement,  stopped  short,  wheeled  about,  came  close  to  her,  made 
off  again,  bounded  round  and  round  her,  and  Diogenes,  panting  for  breath, 
and  yet  making  the  street  ring  with  his  glad  bark,  was  at  her  feet. 

"  Oh,  Di !  oh,  dear,  true,  faithful  Di,  how  did  you  come  here  !  How 
could  I  ever  leave  you,  Di,  who  would  never  leave  me !  " 

Florence  bent  down  on  the  pavement,  and  laid  his  rough,  old,  loving, 
foolish  head  as^ainst  her  breast,  and  they  got  up  together,  and  went  on 
together ;  Di  more  off  the  ground  than  on  it,  endeavouring  to  kiss  his 
mistress  flying,  tumbling  over  and  getting  up  again  without  the  least  con- 
cern, dashing  at  big  dogs  in  a  jocose  deftanoe  of  his  species,  terrifying  with 
touches  of  his  nose  young  housemaids  who  were  cleaning  doorsteps,  and 
continually  stopping,  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  extravagances,  to  look 
back  at  Florence,  and  bark  until  all  the  dogs  within  hearing  answered, 
and  all  the  dogs  who  could  come  out,  came  out  to  stare  at  him. 

With  this  last  adherent,  Florence  hurried  away  in  the  advancing  morning, 
and  the  strengthening  sunshine,  to  the  city.  The  roar  soon  grew  more 
loud,  the  passengers  more  numerous,  the  shops  more  busy,  until  she  was 
carried  onward  in  a  stream  of  life  setting  that  way,  and  flowing,  indif- 
ferently, past  marts  and  mansions,  prisons,  churches,  market-places,  wealth, 
poverty,  good,  and  evil,  like  the  broad  river,  side  by  side  with  it,  awakened 
from  its  dreams  of  rushes,  willows,  and  green  moss,  and  rolling  on,  turbid 
and  troubled,  among  the  works  and  cares  of  men,  to  the  deep  sea. 

At  length  the  quarters  of  the  little  Midshipman  arose  in  view.  Nearer 
yet,  and  the  little  Midshipman  himself  was  seen  upon  his  post,  intent  as 
ever,  on  his  observations.  Nearer  yet,  and  the  door  stood  open,  inviting 
her  to  ent«r.  Florence,  who  had  again  quickened  her  pace,  as  she 
approached  the  end  of  her  journey,  ran  across  the  road  (closely  followed  by 
Diogenes,  whom  the  bustle  had  somewhat  confused),  ran  in,  and  sank  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  well-remembered  little  parlour« 

The  Captain,  in  his  glazed  hat,  was  standing  over  the  fire,  making  his 
morning's  cocoa,  with  that  elegant  trifle,  his  watch,  upon  the  chimney- 
piece,  for  easy  reference  during  the  progress  of  the  cookery.  Hearing  a  foot- 
step and  the  rustle  of  a  dress,  the  Captain  turned  with  a  palpitating  remem- 
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branoe  of  the  dreadfid  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  at  tke  inatant  wk^n  Flor^oe 
•made  a  motion  with  her  haxid  towards  him,  reded,  aad  fell  upon  the  floor. 

llie  Captain,  pale  as  Florence,  pale  in  the  very  knobs  icqiOQ  his  face, 
raised  her  like  a  baby,  and  laid  her  on  the  same  M.  so£&  upon  whick  she 
had  slambeced  long  ago. 

**  It's  Heart  B^ht  I "  said  the  Captom,  lookiog  intently  in  her  face. 
^  It 's  the  swett  creetor  grow'd  a  woman  1 " 

.  Captain  Cuttle  was  so  respectful  of  her»  and  had  such  a  rererenee  for 
her,  in  this  new  charaGter,  that  he  would  not  have  held  her  in  hia  amn, 
'wbi\&  she  was  unoonscioiis,  for  a  thoasaod  pounds. 

"  My  Heart's  Deli^  I "  said  the  Captain,  withibnnring  to  a  little 
distance,  with  the  greatest  alarm  and  sympathy  depicted  on  hia  ocnm- 
teaanee.     *'  If  you  can  hail  Ned  Cuttie  with  a  fiager,  do  itl " 

But  Florence  did  not  stir. 

"  My  Heart's  Delight  I "  said  the  trembling  Captain.  "  For  the  sake 
of  Wal'r  dfownded  in  the  briny  deep,  turn  to,  and  hiete  up  something  or 
another,  if  able  I " 

Finding  her  insensible  to  this  impressive  adjuration  also.  Captain 
Cuttle  snatched  from  his  breakfsst-table,  a  basin  oi  cold  water,  and 
sprinkled  some  upon  her  face.  Yielding  to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  the 
Captain  then,  u»ng  his  immense  hand  with  extraordinary  gentknesa, 
relieved  her  of  her  bonnet,  moistened  her  lips  and  forehead,  put  back  her 
hair,  covered  her  feet  with  his  own  coat  which  he  pulled  off  for  the  pur- 
pose, patted  her  hand — so  small  in  his,  that  he  was  struck  with  wonder 
when  he  touched  it — ^and  saeiiig  that  her  eyelids  quivered,  and  that  her 
Irps  began  to  move,  continued  these  restorative  appticatioitt  with  a  better 
heart 

**  Cheerily,"  said  the  Captain.  ''  Cheerily  I  Stand  by,  my  pretty  one, 
stand  by!  There  1  You're  better  now.  Steady's  the  word,  and 
steady  it  is.  Keep  her  so  I  Drink  a  little  drop  o'  this  here,"  said  the 
Captain.    "  There  you  are  I   What  cheer  now,  my  pretty,  what  cheer  no^?  " 

At  this  stage  of  her  recovery.  Captain  Cuttle,  vnth  aa  imperfect 
association  of  a  Waldi  with  a  Physician  s  treatment  of  a  patient,  took  hia 
nwn  down  from  the  mantel-^helf,  and  hoMmg  it  out  on  Us  hook,  and 
taking  Florence's  hand  in  his,  looked  steadily  from  one  to  the  other,  aa 
expecting  the  dhl  to  do  something. 

"  What  cheer,  my  pretty?  "  said  the  Captain.  "  What  cheer  now? 
Tou  've  done  her  some  good  my  lady  I  believe,"  said  the  Cifitain>  under 
hia  breath,  and  throwing  an  approving  glance  upon  his  watch.  "  Put  you 
back  half-an-hour  every  moming,  and  about  another  quarter  towards  the 
artemoon,  and  you  're  a  watch  as  ean  be  ekatied  by  few  and  excelled  l^ 
none.     What  cheer,  vgy  lady  lass  I " 

*'  Captain  Cisttle !  Is  it  you  1 "  exclaimed  Elotence,  xnising  hersdf  a 
little. 

'*  Yes,  yes,  my  lady  has,"  said  the  Ci^tainy  hastily  deciding  in  his  own 
mind  upon  the  superior  eli^ance  of  that  form  of  aiddcess,  as  the  moat 
courtly  he  could  think  of, 

''  Is  Walter's  uncle  here  ?  "  asked  Florence. 

**  Here,  pretty ! "  returned  the  Captain.  "  He  an't  been  here  this 
many  a  long  day.  He  an't  been  heerd  on,  ainee  he  sheered  off  arier  poor 
Wal'r.  But,"  said  the  CaptaiH)  as  a  quotation,  '*  Though  lost  to  sight,  to 
mcmoiy  dear,  and  England,  Hone,  aiul  Beauty  I  " 
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Do  yoa  live  here?  '^  adced  Morenoe. 
Yes,  my  lady  lasfl,"  returned  the  Captaiiu 

Oh  Captaui  Cottle ! ''  cried  ilarenoe,  >piittiiig  her  handB  together, 
and  ^peaking  ivildly.  "  Save  ne  1  keep  me  here !  Let  no  one  know 
whero  I  am  1  I  'U  tell  you  what  has  happened  by-and^by,  when  I  can, 
I  have  no  one  in  the  world  to  go  to.    Do  not  send  me  away  1 " 

'*  Send  jTDtf  away,  ny  lady  lass  1 "  exdaimed  the  Captain.  "  Fou^ 
my  Heart's  Delight !  Stay  a  bit !  We'U  put  up  this  hetre  dead^light,  and 
take  a  double  turn  on  Hbt  key  I " 

WjHk  these  words,  the  OaptaiB,  -osmg  his  one  hand  and  his  hook  with 
the  greatest  dexterity,  got  out  the  shutter  of  iha  door,  put  it  up,  made  it 
all  fast,  and  locked  Hlg  door  itself^ 

When  he  came  back  to  the  side  of  Elnrenee,  she  took  his  hand,  and 
kissed  iL  The  helplessness  of  the  actuMi,  the  appeal  it  made  to  him,  the 
confidence  it  expressed,  the  unspeakable  sorrow  in  her  face,  the  pain  of 
mind  she  had  too  plainly  suffiared,  and  was  suffering  then,  hk  knowledge 
of  her  past  history,  her  preseat  lonefy,  warn,  and  unprotected  appearaikoey 
all  so  rushed  upon  the  good  Captain  together,  that  he  fairly  oTcrflowed 
with  compassion  and  gentleness. 

"  My  lady  lass,"  said  the  Ci^itam,  poliahmg  the  bridge  of  his  nose  with 
his  ami  until  it  di«ne  like  h^B^A  copper,  "don't  you  say  a  word  to 
Ed'ard  Cuttle,  until  such  times  as  you  finds  yourself  a  riding  smooth  and 
easy ;  which  won't  be  to-day,  nor  yet  to-morrow.  And  as  to  giving  of  you 
up,  or  reporting  where  ycm  are,  yes  yerily,  and  by  Grod'a  help,  so  I  wan't. 
Church  catechiani,  make  a  note  on !  " 

This  the  Captain  said,  reference  and  all,  in  one  breath,  and  with  mnoli 
sdenmity ;  taking  off  his  hat  at  *'  yes  venly,"  and  putting  it  on  again, 
when  he  hsfd  quite  concluded. 

Horence  could  do  but  one  thmg  more  to  thifiik  him,  and  to  show  him 
how  she  trusted  in  him;  and  she  did  it.  Chngmg  to  this  rough  cveature  as 
the  last  asylum  of  her  bleediiig  heart,  she  kid  her  head  upon  his  honest 
shoulder,  and  clasped  him  round  his  neck,  and  would  have  kneeled  down 
to  bless  him,  but  that  he  divined  her  purpose,  and  held  her  up  hke  a  true 
man. 

"  Steady !  "  said  -^e  Captain.  **  Steady !  You  'ne  too  weak  to  stand, 
you  see,  my  pretty,  and  mncFt  lie  dsws  here  af^ain.  Theve,  there  1 "  To 
see  the  Caption  lift  her  on  the  sofa,  and  cover  her  with  his  coat,  would 
have  been  worth  a  hundred  staie  si^ta.  '*  And  now,"  said  the  Captain, 
"  you  must  take  some  hreakfiist,.  lady  lass,  and  the  dog  shall  have  some 
too.  And  arter  that,  you  shall  go  akft  to  old^Sol  GIHs's  room,  and  fall 
asleep  there,  like  aangsl.*' 

Captain  Cuttle  patted  Diogenes  when  he  made  aUusion  to  him,  and 
Diogenes  met  that  overture  gemamuibfr  half-way.  During  the  administiation 
of  the  restoratives  he  had  cleaiiy  been  in  two  minds  whether  to  fly  at  the 
C^tain  or  to  c^Eer  him  his  friendship ;  and  he  had  ez^ssed  that  confliet 
of  feeling  by  altemste  waggings  of  lus  tail,  and  displays  of  his  teeth,  with 
now  and  then  a  growl  or  so.  But  by  this  time,  his  doubts  were  all 
removed.  It  was  phun  that  he  eonsidered  the  Captain  one  of  the  most 
amiable  of  men,  and  a  man  whom  it  was  an  honour  to  a  dog  to  know. 

In  evidence  of  these  ooiviotioaSf  Diogenes  attended  on  the  Captain 
while  he  made  some  tea  and  toast,  and  showed  a  Uvdy  interest  in  hia 
hoQs^eeping.    But  it  was  in  yain  for  the  kind  Captain  to  make  such 
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preparations  for  Florence,  who  sorely  tried  to  do  some  honour  to  tbem, 
but  could  touch  nothing,  and  could  only  weep,  and  weep  again. 

"  Well,  well ! "  said  the  compassionate  Captain, ''  arter  turning  in,  my 
Heart's  Delight,  you  '11  get  more  way  upon  you.  Now,  I  'U  serve  out 
your  allowance,  my  lad."  To  Diogenes.  "  And  you  shall  keep  guard  on 
your  mistress  aloft." 

Diogenes,  however,  although  he  had  been  eyeing  his  intended  breakfast 
with  a  watering  mouth  and  gl^tening  eyes,  instead  of  falling  to,  ravenously, 
when  it  was  put  before  him,  pricked  up  his  ears,  darted  to  the  shop- 
door,  and  barked  there  furiously :  burrowing  with  his  head  at  the  bottom, 
as  if  he  were  bent  on  mining  his  way  out. 

Can  there  be  anybody  there !  "  asked  Florence,  in  alarm. 
No,  my  lady  lass,"  returned  the  Captain.     "  Who  'd  stay  there,  with- 
out making  any  noise !     Keep  up  a  good  heart,  pretty.     It 's  only  people 
going  by." 

But  for  all  that,  Diogenes  barked  and  barked,  and  burrowed  and 
burrowed,  with  pertinacious  fury;  and  whenever  he  stopped  to  listen, 
appeared  to  receive  some  new  conviction  into  his  mind,  for  he  set  to, 
barking  and  burrowing  again,  a  dozen  times.  Even  when  he  was 
persuaded  to  return  to  his  bretJcfast,  he  came  jogging  back  to  it,  with  a 
very  doubtful  air;  and  was  off  again,  in  another  paroxysm,  before  touching 
a  morsel. 

*'  If  there  should  be  some  one  listening  and  watching,"  whispered  Flo- 
rence.    "  Some  one  who  saw  me  come — who  followed  me,  perhaps." 

"  It  an't  the  young  woman,  lady  lass,  is  it  ?  "  said  the  Captain,  taken 
with  a  bright  idea. 

"Susan?"  said  Florence,  shaking  her  head.  "Ahnol  Susan  has 
been  gone  from  me  a  Ions  time." 

"  Not  deserted,  I  hope  P  "  said  the  Captain.  "  Don't  say  that  that 
there  young  woman 's  run,  my  pretty !  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  cried  Florence.  "  She  is  one  of  the  truest  hearts  in 
the  world  1 " 

The  Captain  'was  greatly  relieved  by  this  reply,  and  expressed  his 
satisfaction  by  taking  off  his  hard  glazed  hat,  and  dabbing  his  head 
all  over  with  his  handkerchief,  rolled  up  like  a  ball,  observing  several 
times,  with  infinite  complacency,  and  with  a  beaming  countenance,  that  he 
know'd  it. 

"So  you  're  quiet  now,  are  you,  brother?"  said  the  Captain  to  Dio- 
genes.   "  There  wam't  nobody  there,  my  lady  lass,  bless  you !  " 

Diogenes  was  not  so  sure  of  that.  The  door  still  had  an  attraction  for 
him,  at  intervals ;  and  he  went  snuffing  about  it,  and  growling  to  himself, 
unable  to  forget  the  subject.  This  incident,  coupled  with  the  Captain's 
observation  of  Florence's  fatigue  and  faintness,  decided  him  to  prepare  Sol 
Gills's  chamber  as  a  place  of  retirement  for  her,  inunediateiy.  He 
therefore  hastily  betook  himself  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  made  the  best 
arrangement  of  it  that  his  imagination  and  his  means  suggested. 

It  was  very  dean  already ;  and  the  Captain,  being  an  orderly  man, 
and  accustomed  to  make  things  ship-shape,  converted  the  bed  into  a 
couch,  by  covering  it  aU  over  with  a  dean  white  drapery.  By  a  similar 
contrivance,  the  Captain  converted  the  little  dressing-table  into  a  spedes  of 
altar,  on  which  he  set  forth  two  silver  teaspoons,  a  flower-pot,  a  telescope, 
his  celebrated  watch,  a  pocket-comb,  and  a  song-book,  as  a  small  collection 
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of  rarities,  that  made  a  choice  appearance.  Having  darkened  the  window, 
and  straightened  the  pieces  of  carpet  on  the  floor,  the  Captain  surveyed- 
these  preparations  with  great  delight,  and  descended  to^  the  little  parlour 
again,  to  bring  Florence  to  her  bower. 

Nothing  would  induce  the  Captain  to  believe  that  it  was  possible  for 
[Florence  to  walk  up  stairs.  If  he  could  have  got  the  idea  into  his  head, 
he  would  have  considered  it  an  outrageous  breach  of  hospitality  to  allow 
her  to  do  so.  Florence  was  too  weak  to  dispute  the  point,  and  the  Captain 
carried  her  up  out  of  hand,  laid  her  down,  and  covered  her  with  a  great 
watoh-coat. 

'*  My  lady  lass !  "  said  the  Captain,  "  you  're  as  safe  here  as  if  you  was 
at  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedrsd,  with  the  ladder  cast  off.  Sleep  is  what 
you  want,  afore  all  other  things,  and  may  you  be  able  to  show  yourself 
smart  with  that  there  balsam  for  the  still  small  woice  of  a  wownded  mind  I 
When  there 's  anything  you  want,  my  Heart's  Delight,  as  this  here  humble 
hoiise  or  town  can  offer,  pass  the  word  to  Ed'ard  Cuttle,  as  '11  stand  off  and 
on  outside  that  door,  and  that  there  man  will  wibrate  with  joy."  The 
Captain  concluded  by  kissing  the  hand  that  Florence  stretohed  out  to  him, 
with  the  davaby  of  any  old  knight-errant,  and  walking  on  tiptoe  out  of 
the  room. 

Descending  to  the  little  parlour.  Captain  Cuttle,  after  holding  a 
hasty  counol  with  himself,  decided  to  open  the  shop-door  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  satisfy  himself  that  now,  at  all  events,  there  was  no  one 
loitering  about  it.  Accordingly  he  set  it  open,  and  stood  upon  the  thresh- 
hold,  keeping  a  bright  look-out,  and  sweeping  the  whole  street  with  his 
spectacles. 

''How  de  do.  Captain  Gills?  "  said  a  voice  beside  him.  The  Captain, 
looking  down,  found  that  he  had  been  boarded  by  Mr.  Toots  while  sweeping 
the  horizon. 

How  are  you,  my  lad  ?  "  replied  the  Captain. 
Well,  I'm  pretty  well,  thank'ee.  Captain  GiUs,"  said  Mr.  Toots. 
"  You  know  I  'm  never  quite  what  I  could  wish  to  be,  now.  I  don't  expect 
that  I  ever  shall  be  any  more."  ^    ' 

Mr.  Toots  never  approached  any  nearer  than  this  to  the  great  theme  of 
his  life,  when  in  conversation  with  Captain  Cuttle,  on  account  of  the 
agreement  between  them. 

"Ci^tain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "if  I  could  have  the  pleasure  of  a 
word  with  you,  it 's — ^it  's  rather  particular." 

"  Why,  you  see  my  lad,"  replied  the  Captain,  leading  the  way  into  the 
parlour,  "  I  an't  what  you  may  call  exactly  free  this  morning ;  and  there- 
fore if  you  can  dap  on  a  bit,  I  should  take  it  kindly." 

"Certainly  Captain  Gills,"  replied  Mr.  Toots,  who  seldom  had  any 
notion  of  the  Captain's  meaning.  "  To  dap  on,  is  exactly  what  I  could 
wish  to  do.     Naturally." 

"  If  so  be,  my  lad,"  returned  the  Captain.     "  Do  it ! " 

The  Captain  was  so  impressed  by  the  possession  of  his  tremendous 
secret — ^by  the  fact  of  Miss  Dombey  being  at  that  moment  under  his 
roof,  while  the  innocent  and  unconscious  Toots  sat  opposite  to  him — ^that 
a  perspiration  broke  out  on  his  forehead,  and  he  found  it  impossible, 
while  slowly  drying  the  same,  glazed  hat  in  hand,  to  keep  his  eyes  off 
Mr.  Toots's  face.  Mr.  Toots,  who  himself  appeared  to  have  some  secret 
reasons  for  being  in  a  nervous  state,  was  so  unspeakably  disconcerted  by 
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the  Ci^ptaiB's  ataxe,  tliat  after  loekiiig  at  him.  vaoaailj  for  some  tiiiia  is 
silence,  and  ^liflang  uneadiy  on  hk  dbair,  he  said :  ', 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Captain  Gilkf  but  you  don't  baf^pon  to  ^ee 
anytbing  particular  in  me,  do  you  ?  " 

<' No,  my  lad*"  returned  tbfi  Captain.    "No." 

^'Becanae  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Toots  witb  a  cbnckle,  **  I  kvow  I  'm 
wasting  airay.  You  needn't  at  all  mind  alludiBg  to  tbai.  I — ^I  aboold 
like  it.  Burgess  and  Co.  bave  alteied  my  measure,  I  'm  ia.  that  state  -of 
tibdnness.  It 's  a  giatification  to  me.  I — ^I  'm  glad  of  it  I — ^I  'd  a  great 
deal  rather  go  into  a  decline,  if  I  could.  I  'm  a  mere  brute  you  Ioiosf^ 
gDwing  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Captain  GiMs." 

The  more  Mr.  Toots  went  on  in  this  way,  the  more  the  Captain  mm 
weighed  down  by  his  secret,  and  stared  at  bun.  What  with  tiiis  <iaiue  of 
uneasinesB,  and  his  desire  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Toots,  the  Captaia  was  in  audi 
a  scared  and  stsange  eonditbn,  indeed,  that  if  he  had  been  in  eonreraation 
with  a  ghost,  he  could  hardly 'have  evinced  greater  discomposuxe. 

**  But  I  was  going  to  say.  Captain  GUIs,"  said  Mr.  Toots.  "  Happening 
to  be  this  way  early  this  morning — ^to  teU.  you  the  iaruth,  I  was  coming  to 
breakfast  with  you.  As  to  sleep,  you  know,  I  never  sleep  now.  I  ml^t 
be  a  Watchman,  except  that  I  don't  get  any  pay,  and  he 's  got  nothing  on 
bis  mind." 

"  Carry  on,  my  lad  1 "  said  the  Captain,  in  an  admonitozy  voice* . 

'*  Certainly,  Captain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots.  "  Perfecay  true  !  Hap- 
pening to  be  this  way,  early  this  morning  (an  hour  or  so  ago),,  and  findi^ 
the  door  shut — 
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What !  were  you  waiting  there,  brother  P  "  demanded  the  Cq^ain. 

''Not  at  all,  Captain  Gills,"  returned  Mr.  Toots.  ''I  didn't  stop  a 
moment.  I  thought  you  were  out.  But  the  person  said — hj  the  bye, 
you  don't  keep  a  dog,  do  you.  Captain  Gills  ?  " 

The  Captain  shook  his  head. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "  that 's  exactly  what  I  said.  I  knew 
you  didn't.  There  is  a  dog,  Captain  Gills,  connected  with — but  exeose 
me.     That 's  forbidden  ground." 

The  Captain  stared  at  Mr.  Toots  until  he  semned  to  swell  to  twice  his 
natural  size ;  and  again  the  perspiration  broke  out  on  the  Captain's 
forehead,  when  he  thought  of  Diogenes  taking  it  into  his  head  to  come 
down  and  make  a  third  in  the  parlour. 

"  The  person  said,"  continued  Mr.  Toots,  "  tliat  he  had  beasd  a  dog 
barking  in  the  shop :  which  I  knew  couldn't  be,  and  I  told  him  so*  But 
he  was  as  positive  as  if  he  had  seen  the  dog." 

"  What  person,  my  lad !  "  inquired  the  Captain. 

"  Why,  you  see  there  it  is.  Captain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  with  a 
perceptible  increase  in  the  nervousness  of  his  manner.  "  It 's  not  for  me 
to  say  what  may  have  taken  place,  or  what  may  not  have  taken  place. 
Indeed,  I  don't  know.  I  get  mixed  up  with  aU  sorts  of  things  that  I 
don't  quite  understand,  and  I  think  there 's  something  rather  wedc  in  my 
in  my  head,  in  short." 

The  Captain  nodded  his  own,  as  a  mark  of  assent. 

'^  But  the  person  said,  as  we  were  walking  away,"  continued  Mr.  Toots, 
"  that  you  knew  what,  under  existing  curcumstances,  migM  occur — ^he  said 
*  might,'  very  strongly — ^and  that  if  you  were  requested  to  prepare  your- 
self, you  would,  no  doubt,  come  prepared." 
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''  PeDBBOBy  my  lad  I"  the  Giqptain  jepeatod. 

'*Idoa't  know  wbat  person,  I'n  avre^  Capteia.  GiUb/*  repiafid  life. 
Toots,  "  I  haven't  the  least  idea.  Bat  coming  to  tha  door,  I  found  him 
waitkig  theve ;  and  he  said  was  I  coning  back  again,  and  I  said  yes ;  ftnd 
he  said  did  I  know  you,  and  I  said,  yee,  I  hod  the  piearare  of  yovic 
acquaintance — yon  had  given  me  the  pleasure  q£  yma  aequaintianGe,  after 
tome  pefffloafiioa;  and  he  said,  if  that  was  the  case,  woiidd  I  say  to  you 
what  I  kmoe  Mad,  abaut  eadsting  ebmanstaaeea  and  ooming  psepaared,  and 
as  soon  as  ever  I  saw  you,  woiUd  I  ask  you  to  step  round  the  corner,  if  it 
ana  only  Ibr-  one  nniiBte,  on  most  importanefc  business,  to  Mr.  Brogley's 
the  Broker's.  Kiow,  I  teU  you  what.  Captain  Gills— whatever  it  is,  I  am 
eonyinoed  it's  very  important;  and  if  you  like  to  stap  round,  now,  I  '11  wait 
here  'till  you  oeme  baek." 

The  Captam,  divided  between  his  fear  of  compromiaing  FloveDoe  in  some 
way  by  not  going,  and  hk  horror  of  leaving  Mr.  Toots  in  possession  of  the 
house  with  a  dhanea  of  finding  oat  the  secret,  was  a  speotaele  of  mental 
disturbance  that  even  Mr.  Toots  eould  not  be  blind  to.  But  that  young 
gentleman,  considering  his  nautical  Mend  as  merely  in  a  state  of  preparation 
for  the  interview  he  was  going  to  have,  was  quite  satasfied,  and  did  not 
review  his  own  discreet  conduct  without  chudkles. 

At  length  the  Captain  deeided,  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  to  run  vouad 
to  Brogley's  the  Broker's  :  previously  locking  the  docnr  that  oooununicated 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  and  putting  the  key  in  las  poeket.  "  If 
so  be,"  aaul  the  Captain  to  Mr.  Toots,  with  not  a  Uttk  Aaaae  and  hesita- 
tion, "as  you  '11  ^Lcuse  my  doing  of  it,  broths." 

"  Ci^ptain  Gills,"  returned  Mr.  Toots,  "  whatever  yon  do,  is  satisfactory 
to  me." 

The  Captain  thanked  him  heartily,  and  promising  to  come  back  in  less 
than  five  minutes,  went  out  in  quest  of  the  person  who  had  intrusted 
Mr.  Toots  with  this  mysterious  message.  Poor  Mr.  Toots,  left  to  himself, 
lay  down  upon  the  s<^a,  little  thinking  who  had  reclined  there  last,  and, 
gazing  up  at  the  skylight  and  resigning  himself  to  visions  of  Miss  Dombey, 
lost  all  heed  of  time  and  place. 

It  was  ae  well  that  he  did  so ;  for  although  the  Captain  was  not  gone 
long,  he  was  gone  much  longer  than  he  had  proposed.  When  he  came 
back,  he  was  very  pale  indeed,  and  greatly  agitated,  and  even  looked  as  if 
he  had  been  shedding  tears.  He  seemed  to'  have  lost  the  faculty  of  speech, 
until  he  had  been  to  the  cupboard  and  taken  a  dram  of  rum  from  the  case*- 
bottle,  when  he  fetched  a  deep  breath,  and  sat  down  in  a  ehair  with  his 
hand  before  his  face. 

"  Captain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  kindly,  "  I  hope  and  trust  there 's 
nothing  wiong?" 

"  Thank'ee  my  lad,  not  a  bit,"  said  the  Captain.     "  duite  contrairy." 

"  You  have  the  appearance  of  being  overcome,  Captain  Gills,"  observed 
Mr.  Toots. 

"  Why  my  lad,  I  am  took  aback,"  the  Captain  admitted.     "  I  am." 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do.  Captain  Gills?"  inquired  Mr.  Toots. 
"  K  there  is,  make  use  of  me." 

The  Captain  removed  his  hand  from  his  face,  looked  at  him  with  a 
remarkable  expression  of  pity  and  tenderness,  and  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  shook  it  Imrd. 

"No  thank'ee,"  said  the  Captain.  "Nothing.  Onlyl'll  take  it  as  a  favour 
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if  you  '11  part  company  for  the  present.  I  believe,  brother/'  wringing  Ms 
hand  again,  **  that,  after  Wal'r,  and  on  a  different  model,  you  're  as  good 
a  lad  as  ever  stepped." 

''  Upon  my  word  and  honour  Captain  Gills,"  returned  Mr.  Toots,  giving 
the  Captain's  hand  a  preliminary  slap  before  shaking  it  again,  ''it's 
delightful  to  me  to  possess  your  good  opinion.     Thank  'ee." 

"And  bear  a  hand  and  cheer  up,  said  the  Captain,  patting  lum 
on  the  back.  "What I  There's  more  than  one  sweet  creetur  in  the 
world  I" 

"  Not  to  me.  Captain  Gills,"  replied  Mr.  Toots  gravely.  "  Not  to  me, 
I  assure  you.  The  state  of  my  feelings  towards  Miss  Dombey  is  of  that 
unspeakable  description,  that  my  heart  is  a  desert  island,  and  she  lives  in 
it  alone.  I  'm  getting  more  used  up  every  day,  and  I  'm  proud  to  be  so. 
If  you  could  see  my  legs  when  I  take  my  boots  ofp,  you'd  form  some  idea 
of  what  unrequited  affection  is.  I  have  been  prescribed  bark,  but  I  don't 
take  it,  for  I  don't  wish  to  have  any  tone  whatever  given  to  my  constitu- 
tion. I  'd  rather  not.  This,  however,  is  forbidden  ground.  Captain 
GiUs,  good  b'ye ! " 

Captain  Cuttle  cordially  reciprocating  the  warmth  of  Mr.  Toots's  fare- 
well, locked  the  door  behind  him,  and  shaking  his  head  with  the  same 
remarkable  expression  of  pity  and  tenderness  as  he  had  regarded  him  with 
before,  went  up  to  see  if  Florence  wanted  him. 

There  was  an  entire  change  in  the  Captain's  face  as  he  went  up  stairs. 
He  wiped  his  eyes  with  his  handkerchief,  and  he  polished  the  bridge  of 
his  nose  with  his  sleeve  as  he  had  done  already  that  morning,  but  his  face 
was  absolutely  changed.  Now,  he  might  have  been  thought  supremely 
happy ;  now,  he  might  have  been  thought  sad ;  but  the  kmd  of  gravity 
that  sat  upon  his  features  was  quite  new  to  them,  and  was  as  great  an 
improvement  to  them  as  if  they  had  undergone  some  sublimating  process. 

He  knocked  softly,  with  his  hook,  at  Florence's  door,  twice  or  thrice ; 
but,  receiving  no  answer,  ventured  first  to  peep  in,  and  then  to  enter : 
emboldened  to  take  the  latter  step,  perhaps,  by  tne  familiar  recognition  of 
Diogenes,  who,  stretched  upon  the  ground  by  the  side  of  her  couch,  wagged 
his  tail,  and  winked  his  eyes  at  the  Captain,  without  being  at  the  trouble 
of  gettbg  up. 

She  was  sleeping  heavily,  and  moaning  in  her  sleep;  and  Captain 
Cuttle,  with  a  perfect  awe  of  her  youth,  and  beauty,  and  her  sorrow, 
raised  her  head,  and  adjusted  the  coat  that  covered  her,  where  it  had 
fallen  off,  and  darkened  the  window  a  little  more  that  she  might  sleep  on, 
and  crept  out  again,  and  took  his  post  of  watch  upon  the  staxra.  All  this, 
with  a  touch  and  tread,  as  light  as  Florence's  own. 

Long  may  it  remain  in  this  mixed  world  a  point  not  easy  of  decision, 
which  is  the  more  beautiful  evidence  of  the  Almighty's  goodness — ^the 
delicate  fingers  that  are  formed  for  sensitiveness  and  sympathy  of  touch, 
and  made  to  minister  to  pain  and  grief,  or  the  rough  hard  Captain  Cuttle 
hand,  that  the  heart  teaches,  guides,  and  soflens  in  a  moment  I 

Florence  slept  upon  her  couch,  forgetful  of  her  homekssness '  iud 
orphanage,  and  Captain  Cuttle  watched  upon  the  stairs.  A  louder  sob  or 
moan  than  usual,  brought  him,  sometimes  to  her  door ;  but  by  degrees 
she  slept  more  peacefully,  and  the  Captain's  watch  was  undisturbed. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE  MIDSHIPMAN   ftAKES  A  DI8C0Y£BY. 

It  was  long  before  Florence  awoke.  The  day  was  in  its  prime,  the 
day  was  in  its  wane,  and  still,  uneasy  in  mind  and  body,  she  slept  on ; 
unconscious  of  her  strange  bed,  of  the  noise  and  turmoil  in  the  street,  and 
of  the  light  that  shone  outside  the  shaded  window.  Perfect  unconscious- 
ness of  what  had  happened  in  the  home  that  existed  no  more,  even 
the  deep  slumber  of  exhaustion  could  not  produce.  Some  undefined  and 
mournful  recollection  of  it,  dozing  uneasily  but  never  sleeping,  pervaded 
all  her  rest.  A  dull  sorrow,  like  a  half-lulled  sense  of  pain,  was  always 
present  to  her ;  and  her  pale  cheek  was  oflener  wet  with  tears  than  the 
honest  Captain,  softly  putting  in  his  head  from  time  to  time  at  the  half- 
closed  door,  could  have  desired  to  see  it. 

The  sun  was  getting  low  in  the  west,  and,  glancing  out  of  a  red  mist, 
pierced  with  its  rays  opposite  loop-holes  and  pieces  of  fret-work  in  the 
spires  of  city  churches,  as  if  with  golden  arrows  that  struck  through  and 
through  them — and  far  away  athwart  the  river  and  its  Hat  banks,  it  was 
gleaming  like  a  path  of  fire — and  out  at  sea  it  was  irradiating  sails  of  ships — 
and,  looked  towards,  from  quiet  churchyards,  upon  hill^tops  in  the  country, 
it  was  steeping  distant  prospects  in  a  flush  and  glow  that  seemed  to  mingle 
earth  and  sky  together  in  one  glorious  suffusion — when  Florence,  opening 
her  heavy  eyes,  lay  at  first,  looking  without  interest  or  recognition  at 
the  unfamiliar  waUs  around  her,  and  listening  in  the  same  regardless 
manner  to  the  noises  in  the  street.  But  presently  she  started  up  upon 
her  couch,  gazed  round  with  a  surprised  and  vacant  look,  and 
recollected  all. 

"  My  pretty,"  said  the  Captain,  knocking  at  the  door,  "  what  cheer !" 

"  Dear  friend,"  cried  Florence,  hurrying  to  him,  "  Is  it  you?" 

The  Captain  felt  so  much  pride  in  the  name,  and  was  so  pleased  by  the 
gleam  of  pleasure  in  her  face  when  she  saw  him,  that  he  kissed  his  hook, 
by  way  of  reply,  in  speechless  gratification. 

"  What  cheer,  bright  di'mond !"  said  the  Captain. 

"  I  have  surely  slept  very  long,"  returned  Florence.  "  When  did  I 
come  here  P     Yesterday?" 

"  This  here  blessed  day,  my  lady  lass,"  replied  the  Captain. 

"  Has  there  been  no  night  ?    Is  it  still  day  P"  asked  Florence. 

"  Gretting  on  for  evening  now,  my  pretty,"  said  the  Captain,  drawing 
back  the  curtain  of  the  window.     **  See !" 

Florence,  with  her  hand  upon  the  Captain's  arm,  so  sorrowful  and 
timid,  and  the  Captain  with  his  rough  face  and  burly  figure,  so  quietly 
protective  of  her,  stood  in  the  rosy  light  of  the  bright  evening  sky,  without 
saying  a  word.  However  strange  the  form  of  speech  into  which  he 
might  have  fashioned  the  feeling,  if  he  had  had  to  give  it  utterance,  the 
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Captain  felt,  as  sensibly  as  the  most  eloquent  of  men  could  have  done, 
that  there  was  something  in  the  tranquil  time  and  in  its  softened  beauty 
that  would  make  the  wounded  heart  of  Florence  overiow ;  and  that  it  was 
better  that  such  tears  should  have  their  way.  So  not  a  word  spake* 
Captain  Cuttle.  But  when  he  felt  his  arm  clasped  closer,  and  when  he 
felt  the  lonely  head  come  nearer  to  it,  and  lay  itself  against  his  homely 
coarse  blue  sleeve,  he  pressed  it  gently  with  his  rugged  hand,  and 
-understood  it,  and  was  understood.    ' 

"  Better  now,  my  pretty  !"  said  the  Captain.  "Cheerily,  cheerily  ;  I'll 
go  down  below,  and  get  some  dinner  ready.  Will  you  come  down  of 
your  own  self,  arterwards,  pretty,  or  shall  Ed'ard  Cuttle  come  and  fetch 
youP*' 

As  Florence  assured  him  that  she  was  quite  able  to  walk  down  stairs, 
the  Captain,  though  evidently  doubtful  of  his  own  hospitality  in  permit- 
ting it>  left  her  to  do  so,  and  immediately  set  about  roasting  a  fowl  at  the 
fire  in  the  little  parlour.  To  achieve  his  cooker^'  with  the  greater  skill,  he 
pulled  off  his  coat,  tucked  up  his  wristbands,  and  put  on  his  glazed  hat, 
without  which  assistant  he  never  a;[^lied  himself  to  any  nice  or  difficult 
undertaking. 

After  cooling  her  aching  head  and  burning  face  in  the  fresh  water  which 
the  Captain's  care  had  provided  for  her  while  she  slept,  Florence  went  to  the 
littie  mirror  to  bind  up  her  disordered  hair.  Then  she  knew — in  a  moment, 
for  she  shunned  it  instantly — that  on  her  breast  there  was  the  dark^ng 
mark  of  an  angry  hand. 

Her  tears  burst  forth  afresh  at  the  sight ;  she  was  adhamed  and  afr^d 
of  it ;  but  it  moved  her  to  no  anger  against  him.  Homeless  uid  fiither- 
less,  she  forgave  him  everything ;  hiffdly  thought  that  she  had  need 
to  forgive  him,  or  that  she  did ;  but  she  fled  from  the  idea  of  him  as  she 
had  fled  from  the  reality,  and  he  was  utterly  gone  and  lost.  There  was  no 
such  Being  in  the  world. 

What  to  do,  or  where  to  live,  Florence — poor,  inexperienced  girl  I — 
could  not  yet  consider.  She  had  indistinct  dreams  of  finding,  a  long  way 
off,  some  little  sisters  to  instruct,  who  would  be  gentle  with  ker^  and 
to  whom,  under  some  feigned  name,  she  knight  aitadi  herself  and 
who  would  grow  up  in  their  happy  home,  and  marry,  and  be  good 
to  their  old  governess,  and  periiaps  intrust  her,  in  time,  with  the  educa- 
tion of  their  own  daughters.  And  she  thought  how  strange  and  sorrowful 
it  would  be,  thus  to  become  a  grey-haired  woman,  carrying  her  secret  to 
the  grave,  when  Florence  Dombey  was  forgotten.  But  it  was  all  dim  and 
clouded  to  her  now.  She  only  knew  that  she  had  no  Father  upon  earth, 
and  she  said  so,  many  times,  with  her  suppliant  head  hidden  from  all,  but 
her  Father  who  was  in  Heaven. 

Her  little  stock  of  money  amounted  to  but  a  few  guineas.  With  a  part 
of  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  buy  some  clothes,  for  she  had  none  but 
those  she  wore.  She  was  too  desolate  to  think  how  soon  her  money  would 
be  gone — ^too  much  a  child  in  worldly  matters  to  be  greatly  troubled 
on  that  score  yet,  even  if  her  other  trouble  had  been  less.  She  tried  to 
calm  her  thoughts  and  stay  her  tears  ;  to  quiet  the  hurry  in  her  throbbing 
head,  and  bring  herself  to  believe  that  what  had  happened  were  but  the 
events  of  a  few  hours  ago,  instead  of  weeks  or  months,  as  they  appeared ; 
and  went  down  to  her  kind  protector. 
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The  Ciqptain  had  spread  the  doth  With  great  eai^  and  waa  making  aome 
egg-sauce  in  a  little  saucepan :  basting  the  fowl  from  time  to  time  during 
;  the  process  with  a  strong  interest,  as  it  turned  and  browned  on  a  string 
before  the  fire.  Having  propped  Morence  up  with  cushions  on  the  sofa, 
which  was  ahready  wheeled  into  a  warm  comer  for  her  greater  comforti 
the  Captain  pursued  his  cooking  with  extraordinary  skill,  making  hot  grayy 
in  a  second  little  saucepan,  boihng  a  handful  of  potatoes  in  a  third,  never 
forgetting  the  egg-sanoe  in  the  first,  and  making  an  impartial  round 
of  basting  and  stirring  with  the  most  useful  of  spoons  eveiy  minute. 
Besides  these  cares,  the  Captain  had  to  keep  his  eye  on  a  diminutive 
frying-pan,  in  which  some  sausages  were  hissing  and  bubbling  in  a  most 
musical  manner ;  and  there  was  never  such  a  radiant  cook  as  the  Captain 
looked,  in  the  height  and  heat  of  these  functions :  it  being  impossible 
to  say  whether  his  face  or  his  ghized  hat  shone  the  brighter. 

The  dinner  being  at  length  quite  ready,  Captain  Cuttle  dished  and 
served  it  up,  with  no  less  dexterity  than  he  had  cooked  it.  He  then 
dressed  for  dinner,  by  taking  off  his  glazed  hat  and  putting  on  his  coat. 
That  done,  he  wheeled  the  table  close  against  Florence  on  the  sofa,  said 
grace,  unscrewed  his  hook,  screwed  his  fork  into  its  j^ce,  and  did  the 
honours  of  the  table.  ' 

"  Mv  lady  lass,"  said  the  Captain,  "  cheer  up,  and  try  to  eat  a  deal. 
Stand  by,  my  deary  1  Liver  wing  it  is.  Sarae  it  is.  Sassage  it  is.  And 
potato ! "  all  of  which  the  Captain  ranged  sytnmetrioally  on  a  plate,  and, 
pouring  hot  gravy  on  the  whole  with  the  useful  spoon,  set  before  his 
cherished  guest. 

"The  whole  row  o'  dead  lights  is  up,  for'ard,  lady  lass,"  observed 
the  Captain,  encouragingly,  '*and  everythink  is  made  snug.  Try  and 
pick  a  bit,  my  pretty.     If  Wal'r  was  hero—" 

"  Ah  I  If  I  had  biun  for  my  brother  now  I  "  oried  Florence. 

''Don't I  don't  take  on,  my  pretty!"  said  the  Captain,  "awast,  to 
oblecge  me !    He  toaa  your  nat'ral  bom  friend  Uke,  wara't  he  Pet?" 

Florence  had  no  words  to  answer  with.  She  only  said,  "  Oh  dear,  dear 
Paul!  oh  Walter!" 

**  The  wery  planks  she  walked  on,"  murmured  the  Captain,  looking 
at  her  drooping  face,  *'  was  as  high  esteemed  by  Wal'r,  as  the  water  brooks 
is  by  the  hart  whidi  never  rejices  1  I  see  him  now,  the  wery  day  as  he 
was  rated  on  them  Dombey  books,  a  speaking  of  her  with  his  face  a 
glistening  with  doo — ^leastways  with  his  modest  sentiments — ^like  a  new 
blowed  rose,  at  dinner.  Well,  wdl !  If  our  poor  Wal'r  was  here,  my 
lady  lass — or  if  he  oould  be — for  he 's  drownded,  anH  he  P  " 

Florence  shook  her  head. 

*«  Yes,  yes ;  drownded,"  said  the  Captain,  soothingly ;"  as  I  was  saying, 
if  he  could  be  here  he'd  beg  and  pray  of  you,  my  precious,  to  pick  a 
leetle  bit,  with  a  look-out  for  your  own  sweet  health,  w  hereby,  hold  your 
own,  my  lady  lass,  as  if  it  was  for  Wal'r's  sake,  and  lay  your  pretty  head  to 
the  wind." 

Florence  essayed  to  eat  a  morsel,  for  the  Captain's  pleasure.  The 
Captain,  meanwhile,  who  seemed  to  have  quite  forgotten  his  own  dinner, 
laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  drew  his  chair  to  the  sofa. 

"  Wal'r  was  a  trim  lad,  wam't  he,  precious  P  "  said  the  Captain,  after 
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sitting  for  some  time  silently  nibbing  his  chin^  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
her,  "  and  a  brave  lad,  and  a  good  kd  ?  " 

Florence  tearfully  assented. 

"  And  he 's  drownded,  Beauty,  an't  he  ?  "  said  the  Captain,  in  a 
soothing  voice. 

Florence  could  not  but  assent  again. 

"  He  was  older  than  you,  my  lady  lass,"  pursued  the  Captain,  "  but 
you  was  like  two  children  together,  at  first ;  wam't  you  P  " 

Florence  answered  "  Yes," 

"  And  Wal'r's  drownded,"  said  the  Captain.     "  An't  he  ?  " 

The  repetition  of  this  inquiiy  was  a  curious  source  of  consolation, 
but  it  seemed  to  be  one  to  Captain  Cuttle,  for  he  came  back  to  it 
again  and  again.  Florence,  fain  to  push  from  her  her  untasted  dinner, 
and  to  He  back  on  her  sofa,  gave  him  her  hand,  feeling  that  she  had 
disappointed  him,  though  truly  wishing  to  have  pleased  him  after  all 
his  trouble,  but  he  held  it  in  his  own  (which  shook  as  he  held  it),  and, 
appearing  to  have  quite  forgotten  all  about  the  dinner  and  her  want  of 
appetite,  went  on  growling  at  intervals,  in  a  ruminating  tone  of  sympathy, 
"  Poor  Wal'r.  Aye,  aye  I  Drownded.  An't  he  ?  "  And  always  wait^ 
for  her  answer,  in  which  the  great  point  of  these  singular  reflections 
appeared  to  consist. 

The  fowl  and  sausages  were  cold,  and  the  gravy  and  the  egg-sauce 
stagnant,  before  the  Captain  remembered  that  they  were  on  the  board, 
and  fell  to  with  the  assistance  of  Diogenes,  whose  imited  efforts  quickly 
dispatched  the  banquet.  The  Captain's  delight  and  wonder  at  the  quiet 
housewifery  of  Florence  in  assisting  to  clear  the  table,  arrange  the  parlour, 
and  sweep  up  the  hearth— only  to  be  equalled  by  the  fer\'ency  of  his 
protest  when  she  began  to  assist  him — ^were  gradually  raised  to  that 
degree,  that  at  last  he  could  not  choose  but  do  nothing  lumself,  and  stand 
looking  at  her  as  if  she  were  some  Fairy,  daintily  peiforming  these  offices 
for  him ;  the  red  rim  on  his  forehead  glowing  again,  in  his  unspeakable 
admiration. 

But  when  Florence,  taking  down  his  pipe  from  the  mantel-shelf  gave  it 
into  his  hand,  and  entreated  him  to  smoke  it,  the  good  Captain  was  so 
bewildered  by  her  attention  that  he  held  it  as  if  he  had  never  held  a  pipe, 
in  all  his  life.  Likewise,  when  Florence,  looking  into  the  little  cupboard, 
took  out  the  case-bottle  and  mixed  a  perfect  glass  of  grog  for  him, 
unasked,  and  set  it  at  his  elbow,  his  ruddy  nose  turned  pale,  he  felt  him- 
self so  graced  and  honoured.  When  he  had  filled  his  pipe  in  an  absolute 
reverie  of  satisfaction,  Florence  lighted  it  for  him — the  Captain  having  no 
power  to  object,  or  to  prevent  her — ^and  resuming  her  place  on  the  old 
sofa,  looked  at  him  with  a  smile  so  loving  and  so  grateful,  a  smuj  that 
showed  Mm  so  plainly  how  her  forlorn  heturt  turned  to  him,  as  her  face 
did,  through  grief,  that  the  smoke  of  the  pipe  got  into  the  Captain's 
throat  and  made  him  cough,  and  got  into  the  Captain's  eyes,  and  made 
them  blink  and  water. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Captain  tried  to  make  beUeve  that  the  cause 
of  these  effects  lay  hidden  in  the  pipe  itself,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
looked  into  the  bowl  for  it,  and  not  finding  it  there,  pretended  to  blow 
it  out  of  the  stem,  was  wonderfully  pleasant.    The  pipe  soon  getting  into 
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better  condition,  he  fell  into  that  state  of  repose  becoming  a  good  smoker ; 
but  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Florence,  and,  with  a  beaming  placidity  not 
to  be  described,  and  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  discharge  a  little 
doud  from  his  Hps,  slowly  puffed  it  forth,  as  if  it  were  a  scroll  coming  out 
of  his  mouthi  bearing  the  legend  *'  Poor  Wal'r,  aye,  aye.  Drownded,  an*t 
he?"  after  which  he  would  resume  his  smoking  with  infinite  gentleness. 

Unlike  as  they  were  externally — ^and  there  could  scarcely  be  a  more 
decided  contrast  than  between  Florence  in  her  delicate  youth  and  beauty, 
and  Captain  Cuttle  with  his  knobby  face,  his  great  broad  weather-beaten 
person,  and  his  gruff  voice — ^in  simple  innocence  of  the  world's  ways  and 
the  world 's  perplexities  and  dangers,  they  were  nearly  on  a  level.  No 
child  could  have  surpassed  Captain  Cuttle  in  inexperience  of  everything 
but  wind  and  weather;  in  simplicity,  credulity,  and  generous  trust- 
fulness. Faith,  hope,  and  charity,  shared  his  whole  nature  among  them. 
An  odd  sort  of  romance,  perfectly  unimaginative,  yet  perfectly  unreal, 
and  subject  to  no  considerations  of  worldly  prudence  or  practicability,  was 
the  only  partner  they  had  in  his  character.  As  the  Captain  sat,  and 
smoked,  and  looked  at  Florence,  God  knows  what  impossible  pictures,  in 
which  she  was  the  principal  figure,  presented  themselves  to  his  mind. 
Equally  vague  and  imcertain,  though  not  so  sanguine,  were  her  own 
thoughts  of  the  life  before  her;  and  even  as  her  tears  made  prismatic  colours 
in  the  light  she  gazed  at,  so,  through  her  new  and  heavy  grief,  she  ahready 
saw  a  rainbow  faintly  shining  in  the  far-off  sky.  A  wandering  princess 
and  a  good  monster  in  a  story-book  might  have  sat  by  the  fire-side,  and 
talked  as  Captain  Cuttle  and  poor  Florence  thought — and  not  have  looked 
rery  much  unlike  them. 

The  Captain  was  not  troubled  with  the  faintest  idea  of  any  difficulty 
in  retaining  Florence,  or  of  any  responsibility  thereby  incurred.  Having 
put  up  the  shutters  and  locked  the  door,  he  was  quite  satisfied  on  this 
head.  If  she  had  been  a  Ward  in  Chancery,  it  would  have  made  no 
difference  at  all  to  Captain  Cuttle.  He  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
be  troubled  by  any  such  considerations. 

So  the  Captain  smoked  his  pipe  very  comfortably,  and  Florence  and 
he  meditated  after  their  own  manner.  When  the  pipe  was  out,  they  had 
4ome  tea ;  and  then  Florence  entreated  him  to  take  her  to  some  neigh- 
bouring shop,  where  she  could  buy  the  few  necessaries  she  immediately 
wanted.  It  being  qidte  dark,  the  Captain  consented :  peeping  carefully 
out  fi^st,  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do  in  his  time  of  hiding  firom  Mrs. 
MacStinger ;  and  arming  himself  with  his  large  stick,  in  case  of  an  appeal 
to  arms  being  rendered  necessary  by  any  unforeseen  circumstance. 

The  pride  Captain  Cuttle  had,  in  giving  his  arm  to  Florence,  and 
•escorting  her  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  keeping  a  bright  look-out 
all  the  time,  and  attracting  the  attention  of  every  one  who  passed  them, 
by  his  great  vigilance  and  numerous  precautions,  was  extreme.  Anived 
at  the  shop,  the  Captain  felt  it  a  point  of  delicacy  to  retire  during  the 
making  of  the  purchases,  as  they  were  to  consist  of  wearing  apparel ;  but 
he  previously  deposited  his  tin  canister  on  the  counter,  and  informing  the 
young  lady  of  the  establishment  that  it  contained  fourteen  pound  two, 
requested  her,  in  case  that  amount  of  property  should  not  be  sufiicient  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  niece's  little  outfit — at  the  word  "  niece/'  he 
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bestowed  a  most  sigmiicant  look  on  Florence,  aooompanied  with  panto- 
mime, expressive  of  sagacity  and  mystery — to  have  the  goodness  to 
«<  sing  out/^  and  he  would  make  up  the  diffecenoe  from  his  pocket.  Oasually 
oonsulting  his  big  watch,  as  a  deep  means  of  dazzling  the  establishment 
and  impressing  it  with  a  sense  of  property,  the  Captain  then  kissed  his 
hook  to  his  niece,  and  retired  outside  the  window,  where  it  was  a  choice 
sight  to  see  his  great  face  looking  in  from  time  to  time,  among  the  silks 
and  ribbons,  with  an  obvious  misgiving  that  Florence  had  been  spirited 
away  by  a  back  door. 

"  Dear  Captain  Cuttle,*'  said  Florence,  when  she  came  out  with  a  paroei, 
the  size  of  which  greatly  disappointed  the  Captain,  who  had  expected  to 
see  a  porter  following  with  a  bale  of  goods,  "  I  don't  want  this  money, 
indeed.     I  have  not  spent  any  of  it.     I  have  money  of  my  own." 

"  My  lady  lass,"  returned  the  baffled  Captain,  loddng  straight  down 
the  street  before  them,  "  take  care  on  it  for  me,  will  you  be  so  good,  till 
such  time  as  I  ask  ye  for  it  ?  " 

*'  May  I  put  it  back  in  its  usual  place,"  said  Florence,  "  and  ke^  it 
there?" 

The  Captain  was  not  at  all  gratified  by  this  proposal,  but  he  answered, 
"  Aye,  aye,  put  it  anywheres,  my  lady  lass,  so  long  as  you  know  where  to 
find  it  again.  It  an't  o'  no  use  to  me,**  said  the  Captain.  "  I  wonder  I 
haven't  chucked  it  away  afore  now." 

The  Captain  was  quite  disheartened  for  the  moment,  but  he  revived  at 
the  first  touch  of  Florence's  arm,  and  they  returned  with  the  same  predsu- 
tions  as  they  had  come  ]  the  Captain  opening  the  door  of  the  little  B^dship- 
man's  berth,  and  diving  in,  with  a  suddenness  which  his  great  practice 
only  could  have  taught  him.  During  Florence's  slumber  in  the  morning, 
he  had  engaged  the  daughter  of  an  elderly  lady  who  usually  sat  under  a 
blue  umbrella  in  Leadenhall-market,  selling  poultry,  to  come  and  put  hor 
room  in  order,  and  render  her  any  little  services  she  required ;  and  this 
damsel  now  appearing,  Florence  found  everything  about  her  as  convenient 
and  orderly,  if  not  as  handsome,  as  in  the  teirible  dream  she  had  onoe 
called  Home. 

When  they  were  alone  again,  the  Captain  insisted  on  her  eatmg  a  slice 
of  dry  toast,  and  drinking  a  glass  of  spiced  negus  (which  he  made  to  per- 
fection) ;  and,  encouraging  her  with  every  kind  word  and  inconsequential 
quotation  he  could  possibly  think  of,  led  her  upstairs  to  her  bed-room. 
But  he  too  had  something  on  his  mind,  and  was  not  easy  in  his  manner. 

'*  Good  night,  dear  heart,"  said  Captain  Cuttle  to  her  at  her  chamber- 
door. 

Florence  raised  her  lips  to  his  face,  and  kissed  him. 

At  any  other  time  the  Captain  would  have  been  overbalanced  bj  such  a 
token  of  her  affection  and  gratitude ;  but  now,  although  he  was  very  sensible 
of  it,  he  looked  in  her  face  with  even  more  uneasiness  than  he  had  testified 
before,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  leave  her. 

"  Poor  Wal'r  !  "  said  the  Captain. 

"  Poor,  poor  Walter !  "  sighed  Florence. 

^*  Drownded,  an't  he  ?  "  said  the  Captain. 

Florence  shook  her  head,  and  sighed. 

"  GtK>d  night,  my  lady  lass  1 "  said  Captain  Cuttle,  putting  out  his  hand* 
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"  God  bless  you,  dear,  kind  friend  1 " 

But  the  Captain  lingered  stiU. 

'*  Is  anything  the  matter,  dear  Captain  Cuttle  ?  "  said  Florence,  easily 
alarmed  in  her  then  state  of  mind.     *'  Have  you  anything  to  tell  me  ?  " 

"  To  tell  you,  lady  lass !  "  replied  the  Captain,  meeting  her  eyes  in  con- 
fasLon.  "  No,  no ;  what  should  I  have  to  tell  you,  pretty  I  You  don't 
expect  as  I  've  got  anything  good  to  tell  you,  sure?  " 

**  No  ! "  said  Florence,  shaking  her  head. 

The  Captain  looked  at  her  wistfully,  and  repeated  '*  No^" — still  linger- 
ing, and  still  showing  embarrassment. 

"  Poor  Wal'r !  "  said  the  Captain.  "  My  Wal'r,  as  I  used  to  call  yqu ! 
Old  Sol  GriUs's  nevy !  Welcome  to  aU  as  knowed  you,  as  the  flowers  in 
May !     Where  are  you  got  to,  brave  boy !     Drownded,  an't  he  ?  " 

Concluding  his  apostrophe  with  this  abrupt  iippeal  to  Florence,  the 
Captain  bade  her  good  night,  and  descended  the  stairs,  while  Florence 
remained  at  the  top,  holding  the  candle  out  to  light  him  down.  He  was 
lost  in  the  obscurity,  and,  judging  from  the  sound  of  his  receding  footsteps, 
was  in  the  act  of  turning  into  the  little  parlour,  whex\  his  head  and  shoul- 
ders unexpectedly  emerg^  agaiB,  as  from  the  deep,  apparently  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  repe$it,  **  Drownded,  iin't  he,  ptetty  ?  '*  For  wl^en  \yd  had 
said  that  in  a  tone  of  tender  condolence,  he  disappeared. 

Florence  was  very  sorry  that  she  should  unwittingly,  though  naturally, 
have  awakened  these  associations  in  the  mmd  of  her  protector,  by  taking 
refuge  there ;  and  sitting  down  before  the  little  table  where  the  Captain  had 
arranged  the  telescope  and  song-book,  and  those  other  rarities,  thought  of 
Walter,  and  of  all  that  was  connected  with  him  in  the  past,  until  she  could 
have  almost  wished  to  lie  down  on  her  bed  and  fiade  away.  But  in  her 
lonely  yearning  to  the  dead  whom  she  had  loved,  no  thought  of  homfr — ^no 
possibility  of  going  back — no  presentation  of  it  as  yet  existing,  or  as  shel- 
tering her  father — once  entered  her  thoughts.  She  had  seen  the  murder 
done.  In  the  last  liugering  natural  aspect  in  which  she  had  cherished  him 
through  so  much,  he  had  been  torn  out  of  her  heart,  defaced,  and  slain. 
The  thought  of  it  was  so  appalling  to  her,  that  she  covered  her  eyes,  and 
shrunk  trembling  from  the  beast  remembrance  of  the  deed,  or  of  the 
cruel  hand  that  did  it.  If  her  fond  heart  could  have  held  his  image  after 
that,  it  must  have  broken ;  but  it  could  not ;  and  the  void  was  filled  with 
a  wild  dread  that  fled  from  all  confronting  with  its  shattered  fragments — 
with  such  a  dread  as  could  have  risei^  out  of  nothing  but  the  depths  of  such 
a  love,  so  wronged. 

She  dared  not  look  into  the  glass ;  for  the  sight  of  the  darkening  mark 
upon  her  bosom  made  her  afraid  of  herself,  as  H  she  bore  about  her  some- 
thing wicked.  She  covered  it  up,  with  a  hasty,  faltering  hand,  and  in  the 
dark ;  and  laid  her  weary  head  down,  weeping. 

The  Captain  did  not  go  to  bed  for  along  time.  He  walked  to  and  fro  in 
the  shop  and  in  the  little  parlour,  for  a  full  hour,  and,  appearing  to  have  com- 
posed himself  by  that  exercise,  sat  down  with  a  grave  and  thoughtful  faoe, 
and  read  out  of  a  Prayer-book  the  forms  of  pri^yer  appointed  to  be  used  at 
sea.  These  were  not  easily  disposed  of;  the  good  Captain  being  a  mighty 
slow,  gruff  reader,  and  frequently  stopping  at  a  hard  word  to  give  hims^tf 
such  encouragement  as  "  Now,  my  lad  1    With  a  will  1  **  or,  '*  Steady, 
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Ed'ard  Cuttle,  steady !  '*  wbicli  had  a  great  effect  in  helping  him  out  of 
any  difficulty.  Moreover,  his  spectacles  greatly  interfered  with  hia  powers 
of  vision.  But  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  Captain,  being 
heartily  in  earnest,  read  the  service  to  the  very  last  line,  and  with  genuine 
feeling  too ;  and  approving  of  it  very  much  when  he  had  d(>ne,  turned  in, 
under  the  counter  (but  not  before  he  had  been  upstairs,  and  listened  at 
Florence's  door),  with  a  serene  breast,  and  a  most  benevolent  visage. 

The  Captain  turned  out  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  night,  to  assure 
himself  that  his  charge  was  resting  quietly ;  and  once,  at  daybreak,  found 
that  she  was  awake :  for  she  called  to  know  if  it  were  he,  on  hearing  foot- 
steps near  her  door. 

"  Yes,  my  lady  lass,"  replied  the  Captain,  in  a  growling  whisper.  "  Are 
you  all  right,  di'mond  ?  " 

Florence  thanked  him,  and  said  "  Yes." 

The  Captain  could  not  lose  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  applying  his 
mouth  to  the  keyhole,  and  calling  through  it,  like  a  hoarse  breeze,  "  Poor 
Wal'r  I  Drownded,  an't  he  ?  "  After  which  he  withdrew,  and  turning  in 
again,  slept  till  seven  o'clock. 

Nor  was  he  free  from  his  uneasy  and  embarrassed  manner  all  that  day ; 
though  Florence,  being  busy  with  her  needle  in  the  little  parlour,  was  more 
calm  and  tranquil  than  she  had  been  on  the  day  preceding.  Almost  always 
when  she  raised  her  eyes  from  her  work,  she  observed  the  Captain  looking 
at  her,  and  thoughtfully  stroking  his  chin ;  and  he  so  often  hitched  his  arm- 
chair close  to  her,  as  if  he  were  going  to  say  something  very  confidential, 
and  hitched  it  away  again,  as  not  being  able  to  make  up  his  mind  how 
to  begin,  that  in  the  course  of  the  day  he  cruized  completely  round  the 
parlour  in  that  frail  bark,  and  more  than  once  went  ashore  against  the 
wainscoat  or  the  closet  door,  in  a  very  distressed  condition. 

It  was  not  until  the  twilight  that  Captain  Cuttle,  fairly  dropping  anchor, 
at  last,  by  the  side  of  Florence,  began  to  talk  at  all  connectedly.  But 
when  the  light  of  the  fire  was  shining  on  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  little 
room,  and  on  the  tea-board  and  the  cups  and  saucers  that  were  ranged  upon 
the  table,  and  on  her  calm  face  turned  towards  the  flame,  and  reflecting  it 
in  the  tears  that  filled  her  eyes,  the  Captain  broke  a  long  silence  thus : 

"  You  never  was  at  sea,  my  own?  " 

'*  No,"  replied  Florence. 

"  Aye,"  said  the  Captain,  reverentially ;  "  it 's  a  almighty  element. 
There  's  wonders  in  the  deep,  my  pretty.  Think  on  it  when  the  winds  is 
roaring  and  the  waves  is  rowling.  Think  on  it  when  the  stormy  nights  is 
so  pitch  dark,"  said  the  Captain,  solemnly  holding  up  his  hook,  "  as  you 
can't  see  your  hand  afore  you,  excepting  when  the  wiwid  lightning  reweals 
the  same ;  and  when  you  drive,  drive,  drive  through  the  storm  and  dark, 
as  if  you  was  a  driving,  head  on,  to  the  world  without  end,  evermore, 
amen,  and  when  found  making  a  note  of.  Them 's  the  times,  my  beauty, 
when  a  man  may  say  to  his  messmate  (previously  a  overhauling  of  the 
wollume),  *  A  stiff  nor-wester  's  blowing.  Bill ;  hark,  don't  you  hear  it  roar 
now  i  lord  help  'em,  how  I  pitys  all  unhappy  folks  ashore  now ! '  " 
Which  quotation,  as  particularly  applicable  to  the  terrors  of  the  ocean,  the 
Captain  delivered  in  a  most  impressive  manner,  concluding  with  a 
sonorous  "  Stand  by !  " 
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*'  Were  you  e?er  in  a  dreadful  storm  ?  "  asked  Florence. 

"  Why  aye,  my  lady  lass,  I  Ve  seen  my  share  of  bad  weather,"  said  the 
Captain,  tremulously  wiping  his  head,  "  and  I  've  had  my  share  of  knocking 
about ;  but — but  it  an't  of  myself  as  I  was  a  meaning  to  speak.  Our  dear 
boy,"  drawing  closer  to  her,  "  Wal'r,  darling,  as  was  drownded." 

The  Captam  'spoke  in  such  a  trembling  voice,  and  looked  «t  Florence 
with  a  face  so  pale  and  agitated,  that  she  dung  to  his  hand  in  afficight. 

"  Your  face  is  changed,"  cried  Florence.  "  You  are  altered  in  a 
moment.  What  is  it  P   Dear  Captain  Guttle,  it  turns  me  cold  to  see  you  !  " 

"  What !  Lady  lass,"  returned  the  Captain;  supporting  her  with  his  hand. 
"  don't  be  took  aback.  No,  no !  All 's  well,  aU  's  weU,  my  dear.  As  I 
was  a  saying — ^Wal'r — ^he  's — he 's  drownded.     An't  he  ?  " 

Florence  looked  at  him  intently ;  her  colour  came  and  went ;  and  she 
laid  her  hand  upon  her  breast. 

''  There 's  perils  and  dangers  on  the  deep,  my  beauty,"  said  the  Captain ; 
*^  and  over  many  a  brave  ship,  and  many  and  many  a  bould  heart,  the 
secret  waters  has  closed  up,  and  never  told  no  tales.  But  there 's  escapes 
upon  the  deep,  too,  and  sometimes  one  man  out  of  a  score, — ah  I  may  be  out 
of  a  hundred,  pretty, — ^has  been  saved  by  the  mercy  of  God,  and  come  home 
after  being  give  over  for  dead,  and  told  of  all  hands  lost.  I — I  know  a 
story.  Heart's  Delight,"  stammered  the  Captain,  ''  o'  this  natur,  as  was 
told  to  me  once ;  and  being  on  this  here  tack,  and  you  and  me  sitting 
alone  by  the  fire,  maybe  you  *d  like  to  hear  me  tell  it.  Would  you, 
deary?" 

Florence,  trembling  with  an  agitation  which  she  could  not  control  or 
understand,  involuntarily  followed  his  glance,  which  went  behind  her  into 
the  shop,  where  a  lamp  was  burning.  The  instant  that  she  turned  her 
head,  the  Captain  sprung  out  of  his  chair,  and  interposed  his  hand. 

"  There  'a  nothing  there,  my  beauty,"  said  the  Captain.  "  Don't  look 
there  I " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Florence. 

The  Captain  murmured  something  about  its  being  dull  that  way,  and 
about  the  fire  being  cheerful.  He  drew  the  door  ajar,  which  had  been 
standing  open  until  now,  and  resumed  his  seat.  Florence  followed  him 
with  her  eyes,  and  looked  intently  in  his  face. 

"  The  story  was  about  a  ship,  my  lady  lass,"  began  the  Captain,  "  as 
sailed  out  of  the  Port  of  London,  with  a  fair  wind  and  in  fair  weather, 
bound  for — don't  be  took  aback,  my  lady  lass,  she  was  only  out'ard  bound, 
pretty,  only  out'ard  bound  I" 

The  expression  on  Florence's  face  alarmed  the  Captain,  who  was  himself 
very  hot  and  flurried,  and  showed  scarcely  less  agitation  than  she  did. 

''Shall  I  go  on,  Beauty?"  said  the  Captain. 

"  Yes,  yes,  pray ! "  cried  Florence. 

The  Captain  made  a  gulp  as  if  to  get  down  something  that  was  sticking 
in  his  throat,  and  nervously  proceeded : 

**  That  there  unfort'nate  ship  met  with  such  foul  weather,  out  at  sea, 
as  don't  blow  once  in  twenty  year,  my  darling.  There  was  hurricanes 
ashore  as  tore  up  forests  and  blowed  down  towns,  and  there  was  gales  at 
sea  in  them  latitudes,  as  not  the  stoutest  wessel  ever  launched  could  live 
in.    Day  arter  day  that  there  unfort'nate  ship  behaved  noble,  I'm  told,  and 
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did  her  duiy  brave,  my  pretty,  but  at  one  blow  a'moet  her  balwarks  vas 
stove  in,  her  masts  aad  rudder  cairied  away,  her  best  men  swept  oyerboard, 
and  she  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  storm  as  had  no  mercy  but  Uowed  harder 
and  harder  yet^  while  the  waves  dashed  over  her,  and  beat  her  in,  and 
every  time  they  come  a  thundering  at  her,  broke  her  like  a  shell.  Every 
black  spot  in  every  mountain  of  water  that  rolled  away  was  a  bit  o'  the 
ship's  life  or  a  living  man,  and  so  she  went  to  pieces.  Beauty,  and  no  grass 
will  never  grow  upon  the  graves  of  them  as  manned  that  ship." 

"  They  were  not  all  lost  1 "  cried  ]FioreDoe.  "  Some  were  saved ! — Was 
one?" 

*'  Aboard  o'  that  there  unfort'nate  wessel,"  said  the  Captain,  rising  from 
his  chair,  and  clenching  his  hand  with  prodigious  energy  and  exultation, 
"  was  a  lad,  a  gallant  lad — ^as  I  've  heerd  tell — ^that  had  loved,  when  he 
was  a  boy,  to  read  and  talk  about  brave  actions  in  shipwrecks — I  've  heerd 
him !  I  've  heerd  him  1 — and  he  remembered  of  'em  in  his  hour  of  need ;  for 
when  the  stoutest  hearts  and  oldest  hands  was  hove  down,  he  was  firm  and 
cheery.  It  wam't  the  want  of  objects  to  like  and  love  ashore  that  gave  him 
courage,  it  was  his  natural  mind.  I  've  seen  it  in  his  fiEU)e,  when  he  was  no 
more  than  a  child — aye,  many  a  time ! — ^and  when  I  thought  it  nothing 
but  his  good  looks,  bless  him  I  " 

"  And  was  he  saved !  "  cried  Morence.     "  Was  he  saved  I  '* 

"  That  brave  lad,"  said  the  Captain, — *<  look  at  me,  pcetty  1  Don't  look 
round — " 

Florence  had  hardly  power  to  repeat,  "  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  there 's  nothing  there,  my  deary,"  said  the  Captain.  **  Don't 
be  took  aback,  pretty  creetnr  !  Don't,  for  the  sake  of  Wal'r,  as  was  dear  to 
aU  on  us !  That  there  lad,"  said  the  Captain,  "  arter  working  with  the 
best,  and  standing  by  the  faint-hearted,  and  never  makmg  no  complaint 
nor  sign  of  fear,  and  keeping  up  a  spirit  in  all  hands  that  nude  'em  honour 
him  as  if  he  'ihbeen  a  admiral — ^that  lad,  along  with  the  second-mate  and 
one  seaman,  was  left,  of  all  the  beatin'  hearts  that  went  aboard  that  ship, 
the  only  living  creeturs — lashed  to  a  firagment  of  the  wreck,  and  drif^in'  on 
the  stormy  sea." 

**  Were  they  saved  I  "  cried  Florence. 

"Days  and  nights  they  drifted  on  them  endless  waters,"  said  the 
Captain,  "  until  at  last — No !  Don't  look  that  way,  pretty ! — ^a  sail  bore 
down  upon  'em,  and  they  was,  by  the  Lord's  mercy,  took  aboard :  two 
living,  and  one  dead." 

"  Which  of  them  was  dead  ?  "  cried  Florence, 

"  Not  the  lad  I  speak  on,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  Thank  God  !  oh  thank  God  ! " 

"Amen  !  "  returned  the  Captain  hurriedly.  "Don't  be  took  aback! 
A  minute  more,  my  lady  lass !  with  a  good  heart  I — ^aboard  that  ship,  they 
went  a  long  voyage,  right  away  across  the  chart  (for  there  warn't  no 
touching  nowhere),  and  on  that  voyage  the  seaman  as  was  pinked  up  with 
him  died.     But  he  was  spared,  and " 

The  Captain,  witliout  knowing  what  he  did,  had  cut  a  slice  of  bread 
from  the  loaf,  and  put  it  on  his  hook  (which  was  his  usual  toasting-ibrk), 
on  which  he  now  held  it  to  the  fire;  looking  behind  Florence  with  great 
emotion  in  his  face,  and  suffering  tiie  iHread  to  blaze  and  bum  like  fuel. 
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Was  spared,"  repeated  Florence,  "and P" 

And  come  home  in  that  ship,"  said  the  Captain,  still  looking  in  the 
same  direction,  "  and — don't  be  lightened,  pretty — and  landed ;  and  one 
morning  come  cantiously  to  his  own  door  to  take  a  obserwation,  knowing 
that  his  friends  would  think  him  drownded,  when  he  sheered  off  at  the 
unexpected " 

"  At  the  unexpected  barking  of  a  dog  ?  "  cried  Florence,  quickly. 

"  Yes,"  roared  the  Captain.  "  Steady,  darling  I  courage  1  DonH  k)ok 
round  yet.     See  these !  upon  the  wall  i " 

There  was  the  shadow  of  a  man  upon  the  wall  close  to  her.  She 
started  up,  looked  round,  and,  with  a  piercing  cry,  saw  Walter  Gay 
behind  her  1 

She  had  no  thought  of  him  but  as  a  brother,  a  brother  rescued  from 
the  grave ;  a  shipwrecked  brother  saved  and  at  her  side ;  and  rushed  into 
his  arms.  In  all  the  world,  he  seemed  to  be  her  hope,  her  comfort,  refuge, 
natural  protestor.  **  Take  care  of  Walter,  I  was  fond  of  Walter  1 "  The 
dear  remembrance  of  the  plaintive  voice  that  said  so,  rushed  upon  her 
soul,  like  music  in  the  night.  "  Oh  welcome  home,  dear  Walter  1  Welcome 
to. this  stricken  breast  1 "  She  felt  the  words,  although  she  could  not  uttei* 
them,  and  held  him  in  her  pure  embrace. 

Captain  Cuttle,  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  attempted  to  wipe  his  he^d  with  the 
blackened  toast  upon  his  hook ;  and  finding  it  an  uncongenial  substance 
for  the  purpose,  put  it  into  the  crown  of  his  glazed  hat,  put  his  glazed  hat 
on  with  some  difficulty,  essayed  to  sing  a  verse  of  Lovely  Peg,  broke 
down  at  the  first  word,  and  retired  into  the  shop,  whence  he  presently 
came  back,  express,  with  a  face  all  fiushed  and  besmeared,  and  the  starch 
completely  taken  out  of  his  shirt-collar,  to  say  these  words : 

*'  Wal'r,  my  lad,  here  is  a  little  bit  of  property  as  I  should  wish  to  make 
over,  jintly ! " 

The  Captain  hastily  produced  the  big  watch,  the  tea-spoons,  the  sugar- 
tongs,  and  the  canister,  and  laying  them  on  the  table,  swept  them  with 
his  great  hand  into  Walter's  hat ;  but  in  handing  that  singular  strong 
box  to  Walter,  he  was  so  overcome  again,  that  he  was  fain  to  make  another 
retreat  into  the  shop,  and  absent  himself  for  a  longer  space  of  time  than 
on  his  first  retirement. 

But  Walter  sought  him  out,  and  brought  him  back;  and  then  the 
Captain's  great  apprehension  was,  that  Florence  would  suffer  from  this 
new  shock.  He  felt  it  so  earnestly,  that  he  turned  quite  rational,  and 
positively  interdicted  any  further  allusion  to  Walter's  adventures  for  some 
days  to  come.  Captain  Cuttle  then  became  sufficiently  composed  to  relieve 
himself  of  the  toast  in  his  hat,  and  to  take  his  place  at  the  tea-board ;  but 
finding  Walter's  grasp  upon  his  shoulder,  on  one  side,  and  Florence 
whispering  her  tearful  congratulations  on  the  other,  the  Captain  suddenly 
bolted  again,  and  was  missing  for  a  good  ten  minutes. 

But  never  in  all  his  life  had  the  Captain's  face  so  shone  and  glistened, 
as  when,  at  last,  he  sat  stationary  at  the  tea-board,  looking  horn  Florence 
to  Walter,  and  from  Walter  to  Florence.  Nor  was  this  effect  produced 
or  at  all  heightened  by  the  immense  quantity  of  polishing  he  had  adminis- 
tered to  his  face  with  his  coat-sleeve  during  the  last  half-hour.  It  was 
solely  the  effect  of  his  internal  emotions.    There  was  a  glory  and  delight 
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within  the  Captain  that  spread  itself  over  his  whole  visage,  and  made  a 
perfect  illumination  there. 

The  pride  with  which  the  Captain  looked  upon  the  bronzed  cheek  and 
the  courageous  eyes  of  his  recovered  boy :  with  which  he  saw  the 
generous  fervour  of  his  youth,  and  all  its  frank  and  hopeful  qualities, 
shining  once  more,  in  the  fresh,  wholesome  manner,  and  the  ardent  lace : 
would  have  kindled  something  of  this  light  in  his  countenance.  The 
admiration  and  sympathy  with  which  he  turned  his  eyes  on  Elorence, 
whose  beauty,  grace,  and  innocence  could  have  won  no  truer  or  more 
zealous  champion  than  himself,  would  have  had  an  equal  influence  upon 
him.  But  the  fulness  of  the  glow  he  shed  around  him  could  only  hare 
been  engendered  in  his  contemplation  of  the  two  together,  and  in  all  the 
fancies  springing  out  of  that  association,  that  came  sparkling  and  beaming 
into  his  head,  and  danced  about  it. 

How  they  talked  of  poor  old  Uncle  Sol,  and  dwelt  on  every  Kttle 
circumstance  relating  to  his  disappearance ;  how  their  joy  was  moderated 
by  the  old  man's  absence  and  by  the  misfortunes  of  Florence;  how 
they  released  Diogenes,  whom  the  Captain  had  decoyed  upstairs  some 
time  before,  lest  he  should  bark  again ;  the  Captain,  though  he  was  in 
one  continual  flutter,  and  made  many  more  short  plunges  into  the  shop, 
fully  comprehended.  But  he  no  more  dreamed  that  Walter  looked  on 
'Florence,  as  it  were,  from  a  new  and  far-off  place ;  that  while  liis  eyes 
often  sought  the  lovely  face,  they  seldom  met  its  open  glance  of  sisterly 
affection,  but  withdrew  themselves  when  hers  were  raised  towards  him  ; 
than  he  believed  that  it  was  Walter's  ghost  who  sat  beside  him.  He 
saw  them  there  together  in  their  youth  and  beauty,  and  he  knew  the 
story  of  their  younger  days,  and  he  had  no  inch  of  room  beneath  his  great 
blue  waistcoat  for  anything  save  admiration  of  such  a  pair,  and  gratitude 
for  their  being  re-united. 

They  sat  thus,  until  it  grew  late.  The  Captain  would  have  been 
content  to  sit  so,  for  a  week.  But  Walter  rose,  to  take  leave  for  the 
night. 

"  Going  Walter ! "  said  Florence.     "  Where  ?  " 

"  He  slings  his  hammock  for  the  present,  lady  lass,"  said  Captain 
Cuttle,  "  round  at  Brogley's.     Within  hail,  Heai-t's  Delight." 

"  I  am  the  cause  of  your  going  away,  Walter,"  said  Florence.  "  There 
is  a  houseless  sister  in  your  place." 

"  Dear  Miss  Dombey,"  replied  Walter,  hesitating — "  if  it  is  not  too 
bold,  to  call  you  so  !  —  " 

"  —  Walter  I "  she  exclaimed,  surprised. 

"  If  anything  could  make  me  happier  in  being  allowed  to  see  and  speak 
to  you,  would  it  not  be  the  discovery  that  I  had  any  means  on  earth  of 
doing  you  a  moment's  serviced  Where  would  I  not  go,  what  would  I  not 
do,  for  your  sake  1 " 

She  smiled,  and  called  him  brother. 

"  You  are  so  changed,"  said  Walter  — 

"  I  changed  !  "  she  interrupted. 

"  —  To  me,"  said  Walter,  sofUy,  as  if  he  were  thinking  aloud, 
''  changed  to  me.  I  left  you  such  a  child,  and  And  you — oh  I  something 
so  different  — " 
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But  your  sister,  Walter.    You  liave  not  forgotten  what  we  promised 
to  each  other,  when  we  parted  P  " 

"  Forgotten ! "    But  he  said  no  more. 

"  And  if  you  had — ^if  suffering  and  danger  had  driven  it  from  your 
thoughts — which  it  has  not — ^you  would  remember  it  now,  Walter,  when 
you  find  me  poor  and  abandoned,  with  no  home  but  this,  and  no  friends 
but  the  two  who  hear  me  speak  1 " 

"  I  would !     Heaven  knows  I  would  1  "  said  Walter. 

**  Oh  Walter !  "  exclaimed  Florence,  through  her  sobs  and  tears.  "  Dear 
brother  I  Show  me  some  way  through  the  world — some  humble  path  that 
I  may  take  alone,  and  labour  in,  and  sometimes  think  of  you  as  one  who 
will  protect  and  care  for  me  as  for  a  sister !  Oh,  help  me  Walter,  for  I 
need  help  so  much  1 " 

"  Miss  Dombey !  Florence !  I  would  die  to  help  you.  But  your 
friends  are  proud  and  rich.     Your  father " 

"  No,  no !  Walter !  "  She  shrieked,  and  put  her  hands  up  to  her 
head,  in  an  attitude  of  terror  that  transfixed  him  where  he  stood.  ''  Don't 
say  that  word !  " 

He  never,  from  that  hour,  forgot  the  voice  and  look  with  which  she 
stopped  him  at  the  name.  He  felt  that  if  he  were  to  Uve  a  hundred  years, 
he  never  could  forget  it. 

Somewhere — anywhere — ^but  never  home !  All  past,  all  gone,  all  lost, 
and  broken  up  I  The  whole  history  of  her  untold  slight  and  suffering  was 
in  the  cry  and  look ;  and  he  felt  he  never  could  forget  it,  and  he  never  did. 

She  hud  her  gentle  face  upon  the  Captain's  shoidder,  and  related  how  and 
why  she  had  fled.  If  every  sorrowing  tear  she  shed  in  doing  so,  had  been 
a  curse  upon  the  head  of  him  she  never  named  or  blamed,  it  would  have 
been  better  for  him,  Walter  thought,  with  awe,  than  to  be  renounced  out 
of  such  a  strength  and  might  of  love. 

"  There,  precious !  '*  said  the  Captain,  when  she  ceased ;  and  deep 
attention  the  Captain  had  paid  to  her  while  she  spoke ;  listening,  with  his 
dazed  hat  aU  awry,  and  his  mouth  wide  open.  "  A  wast,  awast,  my  eyes ! 
Wal'r,  dear  lad,  sheer  off  for  to-night,  and  leave  the  pretty  one  to  me  !  " 

Walter  took  her  hand  in  both  of  his,  and  put  it  to  his  lips,  and  kissed 
it.  He  knew  now  that  she  was,  indeed,  a  homeless  wandering  fugitive ; 
but,  richer  to  him  so,  than  in  all  the  wealth  and  pride  of  her  right  station, 
she  seemed  farther  off  than  even  on  the  height  that  had  made  him  giddy 
in  his  boyish  dreams. 

Captam  Cuttle,  perplexed  by  no  such  meditations,  guarded  Florence  to 
her  room,  and  watched  at  intervals  upon  the  charmed  ground  outside  her 
door — ^for  such  it  truly  was  to  him — ^until  he  felt  sufficiently  easy  in  his 
mind  about  her,  to  turn  in  under  the  counter.  On  abandoning  his  watch 
for  that  piu'pose,  he  could  not  help  calling  once,  rapturously,  through  the 
keyhole,  "  Drownded.  An't  he,  pretty  ?  " — or,  when  he  got  down  stairs, 
making  another  trial  at  that  verse  of  Lovely  Peg.  But  it  stuck  in  his 
throat  somehow,  and  he  could  make  nothing  of  it ;  so  he  went  to  bed,  and 
dreamed  that  old  Sol  Gills  was  married  to  Mrs.  MacStinger,  and  kept 
prisoner  by  that  lady  in  a  secret  chamber  on  a  short  allowance  of  victuals. 
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CHAPTER   L. 

MB.    TOOTS'S    COMPLAINT. 

There  was  an  empty  room  downstairs  at  the  Wooden  MidshipmaH's, 
which,  in  days  of  yore,  had  been  Walter's  bed-room.  Walter,  noosing  up  the 
Captain  betimes  in  the  morning,  proposed  that  they  should  carry  -thither 
such  fiimitare  out  of  the  little  parlour,  as  would  grace  it  best,  so  that 
Florence  might  take  possession  of  it  when  she  rose.    As  nothing  could  be 
more  agreeable  to  Captain  Cuttle  than  making  himself  very  red  and  short 
of  breath  in  such  a  cause,  he  turned  to  (as  he  himself  said)  with  a  will ; 
and,  in  a  couple  of  hours,  this  garret  was  transformed  into  a  species  of  land- 
cabin,  adorned  with  all  the  choicest  moveables  out  of  the  parlour,  indumye 
even  of  the  Tartar  frigate,  which  the  Captain  hung  up  over  the  ehimney-pieoe 
with  such  extreme  delight,  that  he  could  do  nothing  for  half-an-hour  after- 
wards but  walk  backward  from  it,  lost  in  admiration. 

The  Captain  could  be  induced  by  no  persuasion  of  Walter's  to  wind  i^ 
the  big  watch,  or  to  take  back  the  canister,  or  to  touch  the  sugar-tongs 
and  tea-spoons.  "  No,  no,  my  lad ; "  was  the  Captain's  invariable  reply 
to  any  solicitation  of  the  kind,  **  I  've  made  that  there  little  property  over, 
jintly."  These  words  he  repeated  with  great  unction  and  gravity,  evi- 
dently believing  that  they  had  the  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that 
unless  he  committed  himself  by  some  new  admission  of  ownership,  no  flaw 
could  be  found  in  such  a  form  of  conveyance. 

It  was  an  advantage  of  the  ilew  arrangement,  that  besides  the  greater 
seclusion  it  afforded  Florence,  it  admitted  of  the  Midshipman  being 
restored  to  his  usual  post  of  observation,  and  also  of  the  shop  shutters 
being  taken  down.  The  latter  ceremony,  howev^  little  importaaoe  the 
unconscious  Captain  attached  to  it,  was  not  wholly  si^erfluous ;  for,  on 
the  previous  day,  so  much  excitement  had  been  occasioned  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood,  by  the  shutters  remaining  unopened,  that  the  Instrument  Maker's 
house  had  been  honoured  with  an  unusual  share  of  public  observation,  and 
had  been  intently  stared  at  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  by  groups 
of  hungry  gazers,  at  any  time  between  simrise  and  sunset*  The  idlers  and 
vagabonds  had  been  particularly  interested  in  the  Captain's  fate ;  con- 
stantly groveUing  in  the  mud  to  apply  their  eyes  to  the  cellar-grating, 
under  the  shop*window,  and  delighting  their  imaginations  with  the  fanc^ 
that  they  could  see  a  piece  of  Ids  coat  as  he  hung  in  a  comer ;  though  this 
settlement  of  him  was  stoutly  disputed  by  an  opposite  faction,  who  were  of 
opinion  that  he  lay  murdered  with  a  hammer,  on  the  stairs.  It  was  not 
without  exciting  some  discontent,  therefore,  that  the  subject  of  these 
rumours  was  seen  early  in  the  Morning  standing  al  his  shop*door  as  hale 
and  hearty  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  and  the  Beadle  of  that  quarter,  a 
man  of  an  ambitious  character,  who  had  expected  to  have  the  distinction 
of  being  present  at  the  breaking  open  of  the  door,  and  of  giving  evidence 
in  full  imiform  before  the  coroner,  went  so  far  as  to  say  to  an  opposite 
neighbour,  that  the  chap  in  the  glazed  hat  had  better  not  try  it  on  there— 
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without  more  particularly  mentibnfaig  wlmt-'-Biid  farther^  that  he,  the 
Beadle,  would  keep  his  eye  upon  him. 

''Captain  Cuttlej"  said  Walter,  musing,  when  they  stood  resting  from  their 
labours  at  the  shop-door,  looking  down  the  old  familiar  street ;  it  being 
still  early  in  the  morning ;  "  nothing  at  all  of  Unde  Sol,  in  all  that  time  1 " 

"  Nothing  at  all,  my  lad/'  repli^  the  Gaptdn,  shaking  his  head, 

"  Grone  in  search  of  me,  dear,  kind,  old  man,"  said  Widter ;  "  yet  never 
write  to  you  I  But  why  not?  He  says,  in  efibct,  in  this  packet  that  you  gave 
me,"  taking  the  paper  from  his  pocket,  which  had  been  opened  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  enlightened  Bunsby,  "  that  if  you  never  hear  from  him  before 
opening  it,  you  may  believe  him  dead.  Heaven  forbid  I  But  yon  would 
have  heard  of  him,  even  if  he  were  dead  1  Some  one  would  have  written, 
surely,  by  his  desire,  if  he  could  not ;  and  have  said,  '  on  such  a  day,  there 
died  in  my  house,'  or  *  under  my  care,'  or  so  forth,  *  Mr.  Solomon  Gills  of 
LcHidon,  who  left  this  last  remembrance  and  tiiis  last  request  to  you.' " 

The  Captain,  who  had  never  climbed  to  such  a  dear  height  of  proba- 
bility before,  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  wide  prospect  it  opened,  and 
answered)  with  a  thoughtful  shake  of  his  head,  "  WeU  said,  my  lad ; 
wery  well  said." 

''  I  have  been  thinking  of  this-,  or,  at  leajst/'  said  Whit^,  colouring, 
"  I  have  been  thinking  of  one  thing  and  another,  all  thi^ough  a  sleepless 
night,  and  I  cannot  believe.  Captain  Cuttle,  but  that  my  Uncle  Sol  (Lord 
bless  him !)  is  alive,  and  will  return.  I  don't  so  much  wonder  at  his  going 
away,  because,  leaving  out  of  consideitition  that  spice  of  the  marvellous 
which  was  always  in  his  charaeter^  and  his  great  affection  for  me,  before 
which  every  other  consideration  of  his  life  became  nothing,  as  no  one 
ought  to  know  so  well  as  I  who  had  the  best  of  fathers  in  him," — 
Walter's  voice  was  indistinct  and  husky  here,  and  he  looked  away,  along 
the  street, — "leaving  that  out  of  consideration,  I  say,  I  have  often  read 
easd  heard  of  people  who,  having  some  near  a.nd  dear  relative,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  shipwrecked  at  sea,  have  gone  down  to  live  on  that  part  of 
the  sea-shore  where  any  tidings  of  the  missing  ship  might  be  expected  to 
arrive,  though  only  an  hour  or  two  sooner  than  elsewhere,  or  have  even 
gone  upon  her  track  to  the  plaoe  whither  she  was  bound,  as  if  thei)r  going 
would  create  intelligence.  I  think  I  should  do  such  a  thing  mysdf,  as 
soon  as  another,  or  sooner  than  many,  perhaps.  But  why  my  uncle 
shouldn't  write  to  you,  when  he  so  cleai4y  intended  to  do  so,  or  how  he 
should  die  abroad,  and  you  not  know  it  through  some  oth»r  hand,  I  cannot 
make  out." 

Captain  Cuttle  observed,  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  that  Jack  Bunsby 
himself  hadn't  made  it  out,  and  that  he  was  a  man  as  could  give  a  pretty 
taut  opinion  too. 

"  If  my  uncle  had  been  a  heedless  young  man,  likely  to  be  entrapped  by 
jovial  company  to  some  drinking-place,  where  he  was  to  be  got  rid  of  for 
the  sake  of  what  money  he  might  have  about  him,"  said  Walter ;  "  or  if  he 
had  been  a  reckless  sailor,  going  ashore  with  two  or  three  months'  pay  in 
his  pocket,  I  could  understand  his  disappearing,  and  leaving  no  trace 
behind.     But,  being  what  he  was — and  is,  I  hope — ^I  can't  believe  it." 

"  Wal'r  my  lad,"  inquired  the  Captain,  wistfnlly  eyeing  him  as  he  pon- 
dered and  pondered,  *'  what  do  you  make  of  it,  then  ?  " 
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"  Captain  Cuttle,"  returned  Walter,  *'  I  don't  Icnow  what  to  make  of  it. 
I  suppose  lie  never  has  written  ?    There  is  no  doubt  about  that  ?  " 

"  If  so  be  as  Sol  GiUs  wrote,  my  lad,"  replied  the  Captain,  argument- 
atively,  "  where 's  his  dispatch  ?  " 

"  Say  that  he  intrusted  it  to  some  private  hand,"  sugg^ted  Walter, 
*'  and  that  it  has  been  forgotten,  or  carelessly  tlurown  aside,  or  lost. 
Even  that  is  more  probable  to  me,  than  the  other  event.  In  short,  I 
not  only  cannot  bear  to  contemplate  that  other  event.  Captain  Cuttle, 
but  I  can't,  and  won't." 

**  Hope,  you  see,  Wal'r,"  said  the  Captain,  sagely,  "  Hope.  It 's  that 
as  animates  you.  Hope  is  a  buoy,  for  which  you  overhaul  your  Little 
Warbler,  sentimental  diwision,  but  Lord,  my  lad,  like  any  other  buoy,  it 
only  floats ;  it  can't  be  steered  nowhere.  Along  with  the  figure-head  of 
Hope,"  said  the  Captain,  "  there 's  a  anchor ;  but  what 's  the  good  of  mj 
having  a  anchor,  if  I  can't  find  no  bottom  to  let  it  go  in?  " 

Captain  Cuttle  said  this  rather  in  his  character  of  a  sagacious  citizen  and 
householder,  bound  to  impart  a  morsel  from  his  stores  of  wisdom  to  an 
inexperienced  youth,  than  in  his  own  proper  person.  Indeed,  his  face 
was  quite  luminous  as  he  spoke,  with  new  hope,  caught  firom  Walter; 
and  he  appropriately  concluded  by  slapping  him  'on  the  back ;  and  say- 
ing, with  enthusiasm,  "  Hooroar,  my  lad !  Indiwidually,  I  'm  o*  your 
opinion." 

Walter,  with  his  cheerful  laugh,  returned  the  salutation,  and  said : 

"  Only  one  word  more  about  my  unde  at  present.  Captain  Cuttle.  I 
suppose  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  have  written  in  the  ordinary  course — 
by  mail  packet,  or  ship  letter,  you  understand — " 

"  Aye,  aye,  my  lad,"  said  the  Captain,  approvingly. 

" — And  that  you  have  missed  the  letter,  anyhow  P  " 

"  Why,  Wal'r,"  said  the  Captain,  turning  his  eyes  upon  him  with  a  faint 
approach  to  a  severe  expression,  "  an't  I  been  on  the  look-out  for  any 
tidings  of  that  man  o'  science,  old  Sol  Gills,  your  unde,  day  and  night, 
ever  since  I  lost  him  ?  An't  my  heart  been  heavy  and  watchful  always, 
along  of  him  and  you  P  Sleeping  and  waking,  an't  I  been  upon  my  post, 
and  wouldn't  I  have  scorned  to  quit  it  while  this  here  Ididshipman  held 
together  1 " 

"  Yes,  Captain  Cuttle,"  replied  Walter,  grasping  his  hand,  "  I  knowyoB 
would,  and  I  know  how  faithful  and  earnest  all  you  say  and  feel  is.  I  am 
sure  of  it.  You  don't  doubt  that  I  am  as  sure  of  it,  as  I  am  that  mv  foot 
is  again  upon  this  door-step,  or  that  I  again  have  hold  of  this  true  hand. 
Do  you  P  '^ 

"  No,  no,  Wal'r,"  returned  the  Captain,  with  his  beaming  face. 

"  I'll  hazard  no  more  conjectures,"  said  Walter,  fei-vently  shaking  the 
hard  hand  of  the  Captain,  who  shook  his  with  no  less  good  will.  *'  Ail  I 
will  add  is.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  touch  my  node's  possessions, 
Captain  Cuttle  !  Everything  that  he  left  here,  shall  remain  in  the  care 
of  the  truest  of  stewards  and  kindest  of  men — and  if  his  name  is  not  Cuttle, 
he  has  no  name !     Now,  best  of  friends,  about — Miss  Dombey." 

There  was  a  change  in  Walter's  manner,  as  he  came  to  these  two  words ; 
and  when  he  uttered  them,  all  his  confidence  and  cheerfulness  appeared  to 
have  deserted  him. 
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**  I  thought,  before  Miss  Dombey  stopped  me  when  I  spoke  of  her 
father  last  night,"  said  Walter  " — ^you  remember  how  P  " 

The  Captain  weU  remembered,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Walter,  "  before  that,  that  we  had  but  one  hard  duty 
to  perform,  and  that  it  was,  to. prevail  upon  her  to  communicate  with  her 
friends,  and  to  return  home." 

The  Captain  muttered  a  feeble  "  Awast  1 "  or  a  "  Stand  by  1 "  or  some- 
thing or  other,  equally  pertinent  to  the  occasion ;  but  it  was  rendered  so 
extremely  feeble  by  the  total  discomfiture  with  which  he  received  this 
announcement,  that  what  it  was,  is  mere  matter  of  coigecture. 

"  But,"  said  Walter,  "  that  is  over.  I  think  so,  no  longer.  I  would 
sooner  be  put  back  again  upon  that  piece  of  wreck,  on  which  I  have  so 
often  floated,  since  my  preservation,  in  my  dreams,  and  there  left  to  drift, 
and  drive,  and  die !  " 

"  Hooroar  my  lad  !  "  exclaimed  the  Captain,  in  a  burst  of  uncontrol- 
lable satisfaction.     "  Hooroar  !  Hooroar  1  Hooroar  !  " 

■**  To  think  that  she,  so  young,  so  good,  and  beautiful,"  said  Walter, 
*^  so  delicately  brought  up,  and  bom  to  such  a  different  fortune,  should 
strive  with  the  rough  world  ! — ^But  we  have  seen  the  gulf  that  cuts  off  all 
behind  her,  though  no  one  but  herself  can  know  how  deep  it  is  ;  and  there 
is  no  return." 

Captain  Cuttle,  without  quite  understanding  this,  greatly  approved 
of  it,  and  observed,  in  a  tone  of  strong  corroboration,  that  the  wind  was 
right  abaft. 

"'She  ought  not  to  be  alone  here ;  ought  she.  Captain  Cuttle  ?  "  said 
Walter,  anxiously. 

"  Well  my  lad,"  replied  the  Captain,  after  a  little  sagacious  considera- 
tion. "  I  don't  know.  You  being  here  to  keep  her  company,  you  see, 
and  you  too  being  jintly — " 

"  Dear  Captain  Cuttle  1 "  remonstrated  Walter.  "  I  being  here !  Miss 
Dombey,  in  her  gmleless  innocent  heart,  regards  me  as  her  adopted  brother ; 
but  what  would  the  guile  and  guilt  of  my  heart  be,  if  I  pretended  to 
believe  that  I  had  any  right  to  approach  her,  familiarly,  in  that  character 
— if  I  pretended  to  forget  that  I  am  bound,  in  honour,  not  to  do  it !  " 

"  Wal'r  my  lad,"  hinted  the  Captain,  with  some  revival  of  his  discom- 
fiture, **  an't  there  no  other  character  as — " 

** Oh  !  "  returned  Walter,  "would  you  have  me  die. in  her  esteem — in 
such  esteem  as  hers — and  put  a  veil  between  myself  and  her  angel's  face 
for  ever,  by  taking  advantage  of  her  being  here  for  refuge,  so  trusting 
and  so  unprotected,  to  endeavour  to  exalt  myself  into  her  lover !  What 
do  I  say  ?  There  is  no  one  in  the  world  who  would  be  more  opposed  to 
me  if  I  could  do  so,  than  you." 

"  Wal'r  my  lad,"  said  the  Captain,  drooping  more  and  more,  "  prowid- 
ing  as  there  is  any  just  cause  or  impedemint  why  two  persons  should  not 
be  jined  together  in  the  house  of  bondage,  for  which  you  '11  overhaul  the 
place  and  make  a  note,  I  hope  I  should  declare  it  as  promised  and  wowed 
in  the  banns.     So  there  an't  no  other  character ;  an't  there,  my  lad?  " 

Welter  briskly  waved  his  hand  in  the  negative. 

"  W^ell,  my  lad,"  growled  the  Captain  slowly,  "  I  won't  deny  but  what 
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I  find  myself  wery  much  down  by  the  head,  along  o'  this  here,  or  bnt 
what  I've  gone  clean  about.  But  as  to  Lady-lass,  Wal'r,  mindyou,  wet's 
respect  and  duty  to  her,  is  respect  and  duty  in  my  articles,  howsnmerer 
disapinting ;  and  therefore  I  follows  in  your  wake,  my  lad,  and  feel  as 
you  are,  no  doubt,  acting  up  to  yourself.  And  there  an't  no  other 
character,  an't  there!"  said  the  Captain,  musing  over  the  ruins  of  hi» 
fallen  castle,  with  a  very  despondent  face. 

'*  Now,  Captain  Cuttle,"  said  Walter,  starting  a  fresh  point  with  a 
gayer  air,  to  cheer  the  Captain  up — but  nothing  could  do  that ;  he  was 
too  much  concerned — "  I  think  we  should  exert  ourselres  to  find  some 
one  who  will  be  a  proper  attendant  for  Miss  Dombey  while  she  remains 
here,  and  who  may  be  trusted.  None  of  her  relations  may.  It  *s  clear 
Miss  Dombey  feeb  that  they  are  all  subservient  to  her  father.  •  What  lias 
become  of  Susan  P" 

"  The  young  woman  P  "  returned  the  Captain.  "  It 's  my  belief  as  she 
was  sent  awav  again  the  will  of  Heart's  Delight.  I  made  a  signal  for 
her  when  Lady-lass  first  come,  and  she  rated  of  her  wery  high,  and  said 
she  had  been  gone  a  long  time." 

"  Then,"  said  Walter,  ''  do  you  ask  Miss  Dombey  where  she 's  gone, 
and  we  '11  try  to  find  her.  The  morning 's  getting  on,  and  Miss  Dombej 
will  soon  be  rising.  You  are  her  best  friend.  Wait  for  her  up  stairs, 
and  leave  me  to  take  care  of  all  down  here." 

The  Captain,  very  crest-fallen  indeed,  echoed  the  sigh  with  whidi 
Walter  said  this,  and  complied.  Florence  was  delighted  with  her  new 
room,  anxious  to  see  Walter,  and  oveijoyed  at  the  prospect  of  greetiiig 
her  old  friend  Susan.  But  Florence  could  not  say  where  Susan  was  gone, 
except  that  it  was  in  Essex,  and  no  one  could  say,  she  remenbcFed,' unless 
it  were  Mr.  Toots. 

With  this  information  the  melancholy  Captain  returned  to  Walter,  and 
gave  him  to  understand  that  Mr.  Toots  was  the  young  gentleman  whom 
he  had' encountered  on  the  door-step,  and  that  he  was  a  friend  of  his,  and 
that  he  was  a  young  gentleman  of  property,  and  that  he  hopelessly 
adored  Miss  Dombey.  The  Captain  also  related  how  the  intelligence  of 
Walter's  supposed  fate  had  first  made  him  acquainted  with  Mr.  Toots,  and 
how  there  was  solemn  treaty  and  compact  between  them,  that  Mr.  Toots 
should  be  mute  upon  the  subject  of  his  love. 

The  question  then  was,  whether  Florence  could  trust  Mr.  Toots ;  and 
Florence  saying,  with  a  smile,  "  Oh,  yes,  with  her  whole  heart ! "  it  became 
important  to  find  out  where  Mr.  Toots  lived.  This,  Florence  didn't 
know,  and  the  Captain  had  forgotten ;  and  the  Captain  was  telling  Walter, 
in  the  little  parlour,  that  Mr.  Toots  was  sure  to  be  there  soon,  when  in 
came  Mr.  Toots  himself. 

*'  Captain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  rushing  into  the  parlour  without  any 
ceremony,  "  I  'm  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  distraction  1 " 

Mr.  Toots  had  discharged  those  words,  as  from  a  mortar,  before  he 
observed  Walter,  whom  he  recognised  with  wh»t  may  be  described  as  a 
chuckle  of  misery. 

"  You  '11  excuse  me.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  holding  his  forehead, "  but  I  *m 
at  present  in  that  state  that  my  brain  is  going,  if  not  gone,  and  anything 
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approaching  to  politeness  in  an  individnal  so  situated,  would  b^  a  hollow 
mockery.  Captain  Gills,  I  beg  to  request  the  favour  of  a  private 
interview." 

"  Why,  Brother,"  returned  the  Captain,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  "  you 
are  the  man  as  we  was  on  the  luok-out  for." 

"  Oh  Captain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Tootsj,'*  what  a  look-out  that  must  be, 
of  which  /  am  the  object !  I  haven 't  dared  to  shave,  I  'm  in  that  rash 
state.  I  haven 't  had  my  clothes  brushed.  My  hair  is  matted  together. 
I  told  the  Chicken  that  if  he  offered  to  dean  my  boots,  I  'd  stretch  him  a 
Corpse  before  me ! "  r 

All  these  indications  of  a  disordered  mind  were  verified  in  Mr«  Toots's 
appearance,  which  was  wild  and  savage. 

"  See  here,  Brother,"  said  the  Captain.  "  This  here 's  old  Sol  GiUs's 
nevy  Wal'r.     Him  as  was  supposed  to  have  perished  at  sea." 

Mr.  Toots  took  his  hand  from  his  forehead,  and  stared  at  Walter. 

"  Good  gracious  me !  "  stammered  Mr.  Toots.  "What  a  oomplieaAion 
of  misery !  How-de-do  P  I — ^I — ^I  'm  afraid  you  must  have  got  very  wet. 
Captain  Gills,  will  you  allow  me  a  word  in  the  shop  ?  " 

He  took  the  Captain  by  the  coat,  and  going  out  with  him  whirred : 

"  That  then.  Captain  Gills,  is  the  party  you  spoke  of,  when  you  said 
that  he  and  Miss  Dombey  were  made  for  one  another  ?  " 

"  Why,  aye,  my  lad,"  replied  the  disoonsolate  Captain ;  "  I  was  of  that 
mind  once." 

**  And  at  this  time  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Toots,  with  his  hand  to  his  fore- 
head again.  "  Of  all  others  ! — a  hated  rival  I  At  least,  he  an't  a  hated 
rival,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  stopping  short,  on  second  thoughts,  and  taking 
away  his  hand;  "what  should  I  hate  him  for?  No.  If  my  affection 
has  been  truly  disinterested,  Captain  GiUs,  let  me  prove  it  now- !  " 

Mr.  Toots  shot  back  abruptly  into  the  parlour,  and  said,  wringing  Walter 
by  the  hand : 

"  How-de-do  ?  I  hope  you  didn't  take  any  cold.  I — I  shall  be  very 
glad  if  you  '11  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance.  I  wish  you  many 
happy  returns  of  the  day.  Upon  my  word  and  hopour,"  said  Mr.  Toots, 
warming  as  he  became  better  acquainted  with  Walter's  face  and  figure, 
**  I  'm  very  glad  to  sec  you ! " 

"  Thank  you,  heartily,"  said  Walter  "  I  couldn't  desire  a  more 
genuine  and  genial  welcome." 

"  Couldn't  you,  though  ?  "  said  Mr.  Toots,  still  shaking  his  hand.  "  It's 
very  kind  of  yoiL  I  'm  much  obliged  to  you.  How-de-do?  I  hope  you 
left  everybody  quite  well  over  the — that  is,  upon  the — I  mean  wherever 
you  came  from  last,  you  know." 

All  these  good  wishes,  and  better  intentions,  Walter  respraided  to 
manfully. 

Captain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "  I  should  wish  to  be  strictly  honour- 
able ;  but  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  now,  to  allude  to  a  certain  subject 

that ^" 

Aye,  aye,  my  lad,"  returned  the  Captain.     "  Freely,  freely." 
Then  Captain  Gilb,"  said  Mr.  Toots, — "  and  Lieutenant  Walters- 
are  you  aware  that  the  most  dreadful  circumstances  have  been  haj^pening 
at  Mr.  Dombey's  house,  and  that  Miss  Dombey  herself  has  left  her  father, 
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wbo,  in  my  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  with  great  excitement,  ''  is  a 
Brute,  that  it  would  be  a  flattery  to  call  a — a  marble  monument,  or  a  bi>d 
of  prey, — and  that  she  is  not  to  be  found,  and  has  gone  no  one  knows 
where  ?  " 

May  I  ask  how  you  heard  this  ?  "  inquired  Walter. 
Lieutenant  Walters,"  said  Mr.  jToots,  who  had  arrived  at  that  appella- 
tion by  a  process  peculiar  to  himself;  probably  by  jumbling  up  his 
Christian  name  with  the  seafaring  profession,  and  supposing  some  relation- 
ship between  him  and  the  Captain,  which  would  extend,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  their  titles ;  "  lieuteuant  Walters^  I  can  have  no  objection,  to 
make  a  straightforward  reply.  The  fact  is,  that  feeling  extremely  interested 
in  everything  that  relates  to  Miss  Dombey — ^not  for  any  selfish  reason. 
Lieutenant  Walters,  for  I  am  well  aware  that  the  most  agreeable  thing  I 
could  do  for  all  parties  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  my  existence,  which  can 
only  be  regarded  as  an  inconvenience  —  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
bestowing  a  trifle  now  and  then  upon  a  footman ;  a  most  respectable  young 
man,  of  the  name  of  Towlinson,  who  has  lived  in  the  family  some  time ; 
and  Towlinson  informed  me,  yesterday  evening,  that  this  was  the  state  of 
things.  Since  which,  Captain  Gills---and  Lieutenant  Walters — ^I  have 
been  perfectly  frantic,  and  have  been  lying  down  on  the  sofa  all  night,  the 
Kuin  you  behold." 

"  Mr.  Toots,"  said  Walter,  "  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  relieve  your 
mind.     Pray  calm  yourself.     Miss  Dombey  is  safe  and  well." 

"  Sir  I "  cried  Mr.  Toots,  starting  from  his  chair  and  shaking  hands 
with  him  anew,  '^  the  relief  is  so  excessive,  and  unspeakable,  that  if  you 
were  to  tell  me  now  that  Miss  Dombey  was  married  even,  I  could  smile. 
Yes,  Captain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  appealing  to  him,  "  upon  my  soul 
and  body,  I  really  think,  whatever  I  might  do  to  myself  immediately 
afterwards,  that  I  could  snule,  I  am  so  relieved." 

"  It  will  be  a  greater  relief  and  delight  still,  to  such  a  generous  mind 
as  your's,"  said  Walter,  not  at  all  slow  in  returning  his  greeting,  **  to 
find  that  you  can  render  service  to  Miss  Dombey.  Captain  Cuttle,  will 
you  have  the  kindness  to  take  Mr.  Toots  up  stairs  ?  " 

The  Captain  beckoned  to  Mr.  Toots,  who  followed  him  with  a  bewildered 
countenance,  and  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  house,  was  introduced, 
without  a  word  of  preparation  from  his  conductor,  into  Florence's  new 
retreat. 

Poor  Mr.  Toots's  amazement  and  pleasure  at  sight  of  her  were  such, 
that  they  coidd  find  a  vent  in  nothing  but  extravagance.  He  ran  up  to  her, 
seized  her  hand,  kissed  it,  dropped  it,  seized  it  again,  fell  upon  one 
knee,  shed  tears,  chuckled,  and  was  quite  regardless  of  lus  danger  of 
being  pinned  by  Diogenes,  who,  inspired  by  the  belief  that  there  was 
sometlung  hostile  to  his  mistress  in  these  demonstrations,  worked  round 
and  round  him,  as  if  only  imdecided  at  what  particular  point  to  go  in  for 
the  assault,  but  quite  resolved  to  do  him  a  fearful  mischief. 

«  Oh  Di,  you  bad,  forgetful  dog  1  Dear  Mr.  Toots,  I  am  so  r^oioed 
to  see  you  1 " 

"  Thankee,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "  I  am  pretty  well,  I  'm  much  obliged  to 
you.  Miss  Dombey.    I  hope  all  the  family  are  the  same." 

Mr.  Toots  said  this  without  the  least  notion  of  what  he  was  talking 
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about,  and  sat  down  on  a  chair,  staring  at  Florence  with  the  liveliest 
contention  of  delight  and  despair  going  on  in  his  fiice  that  any  fiioe 
could  exhibit. 

"  Captain  Gills  and  Lieutenant  Walters  have  mentioned,  Miss  Dombey," 
gasped  Mr.  Toots,  "  that  I  can  do  you  some  service.  If  I  could  by  any 
means  wash  out  the  remembrance  of  that  day  at  Brighton,  when  I  con- 
ducted myself — much  more  like  a  Parricide  than  a  person  of  independent 
property,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  with  severe  self-accusation,  "  I  should  sink 
mto  the  silent  tomb  with  a  gleam  of  joy." 

"  Pray  Mr.  Toots,"  said  Florence,  "  do  not  wish  me  to  forget  anything 
in  our  acquaintance.  I  never  can,  believe  me.  You  have  been  far  too 
kind  and  good  to  me,  always." 

"Miss  Dombey,"  returned  Mr.  Toots,  "your  consideration  for  my 
feelings  is  a  part  of  your  angelic  character.  Thank  you  a  thousand  times. 
It 's  of  no  consequence  at  all." 

"  What  we  thought  of  asking  you,"  said  Florence,  "  is,  whether  you 
remember  where  Susan,  whom  you  were  so  kind  as  to  accompany  to  the 
coach-office  when  she  left  me,  is  to  be  found." 

"  Why  I  do  not  certainly,  Miss  Dombey,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  after  a  little 
consideration,  "Vemember  the  exact  name  of  the  place  that  was  on  the 
coach ;  and  I  do  recollect  that  she  said  she  was  not  going  to  stop  there, 
but  was  going  farther  on.  But  Miss  Dombey,  if  your  object  is  to  find 
her,  and  to  have  her  here,  myself  and  the  Chicken  will  produce  her  with 
every  dispatch  that  devotion  on  my  part,  and  great  intelligence  on  the 
Chicken's,  can  insure." 

Mr.  Toots  was  so  manifestly  delighted  and  revived  by  the  prospect  of 
being  useful,  and  the  disinterested  sincerity  of  his  devotion  was  so 
unquestionable,  that  it  would  have  been  cruel  to  refuse  him.  Florence, 
with  an  instinctive  delicacy,  forbore  to  urge  the  least  obstacle,  though 
she  did  not  forbear  to  overpower  him  with  thanks ;  and  Mf .  Toots  proudly 
took  the  commission  upon  himself  for  immediate  execution. 

"  Miss  Dombey,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  touching  her  proffered  hand,  with  a 
pang  of  hopeless  love  visibly  shooting  through  him,  and  flashing  out  in 
his  face,  "  Good  bye  1  Allow  me  to  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  your 
misfortunes  make  me  perfectly  wretched,  and  that  you  may  trust  me,  next 
to  Captain  Gills  himself.  I  am  quite  aware.  Miss  Dombey,  of  my  own 
de^dencies — they  're  not  of  the  least  consequence,  thank  you — ^but  I  am 
entirely  to  be  relied  upon,  I  do  assure  you.  Miss  Dombey.". 

With  that  Mr.  Toots  came  out  of  the  room,  again  accompanied  by  the 
Captain,  who,  standing  at  a  little  distance,  holding  his  bat  under  his  arm 
and  arranging  his  scattered  locks  with  his  hook,  had  been  a  not  uninterested 
witness  of  what  passed.  And  when  the  door  closed  behind  them,  the 
light  of  Mr.  Toots's  life  was  darkly  clouded  again. 

"  Captain  Gills,"  said  that  gentleman,  stopping  near  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  and  turning  round,  "  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  not  in  a  frame  of  mind 
at  the  present  moment,  in  which  I  could  see  Lieutenant  Walters  with  that 
entirely  friendly  feeling  towards  him  that  I  should  wish  to  harbour  in  my 
breast.  We  cannot  tdways  command  our  feelings.  Captain  Gills,  and  I 
should  take  it  as  a  particular  favour  if  you  'd  let  me  out  at  the  private 
door." 
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Brother,"  returned  the  Odptain,  *'  you  shall  shape  your  own  course. 
Woteyer  course  you  take,  is  plain  and  seamaulike,  I  'm  wery  sore." 

**  Captain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "  you  're  extremely  kind.  Tour 
good  opinion  is  a  consolation  to  me.  There  is  one  thing,"  said  Mr.  Toots, 
standing  in  the  passage,  behind  the  half*opened  door,  ''  that  I  h(^ 
yon  '11  bear  in  mind.  Captain  Gills,  and  that  I  should  wish  Lfieuteoant 
Walters  to  be  made  acquainted  with.  I  have  quite  come  into  my  property 
now,  you  know,  and  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it.  If  I  could  be  at  all 
usefiil  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  I  should  glide  into  the  silent  tomb  with 
ease  and  smoothness." 

Mr.  Toots  said  no  more,  but  slipped  out  quietly  and  shut  the  door 
upon  himself,  to  cut  the  Captain  off  from  any  reply. 

Piorence  thought  of  this  good  creature,  long  after  he  had  left  her, 
with  mingled  emotions  of  pain  and  pleasure.  He  was  so  honest  and 
warm-hearted,  that  to  see  him  again  and  be  assured  of  his  truth  to  her  in 
her  distress,  was  a  joy  and  comfort  beyond  all  price ;  but  for  that  Teiy 
reason,  it  was  so  affecting  to  think  that  she  caused  him  a  moment's 
unhappiness,  or  rufded,  by  a  breath,  the  harmless  current  of  his  life,  that 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  her  bosom  overflowed  with  pity.  Captain 
Cuttle,  in  his  different  way,  thought  much  of  Mr.  Toots  too ;  and  so  did 
Walter ;  and  when  the  evening  came,  and  they  were  all  sitting  together 
in  Florence's  new  room,  Walter  praised  him  in  a  most  impassioned 
manner,  and  told  Florence  what  he  had  said  on  leaving  the  house,  with 
every  graceful  setting-off  in  the  way  of  comment  and  appreciation  that  his 
own  honesty  and  sympathy  could  surround  it  with. 

Mr.  Toots  did  not  return  upon  the  next  day,  or  the  next,  or  for  several 
days;  and  in  the  meanwhile  Florence,  without  any  new  alarm,  lived  like  a 
quiet  bird  in  a  cage,  at  the  top  of  the  old  Instrument-maker's  house. 
But  Florence  drooped  and  hung  her  head  more  and  more  plainly,  as  the 
days  went  on ;  and  the  expression  that  had  been  seen  in  the  face  of  the 
dead  child,  was  often  turned  to  the  sky  from  her  high  window,  as  if  it 
sought  his  angel  out,  on  the  bright  shore  of  which  he  had  spoken :  lying  on 
his  little  bed. 

Florence  had  been  weak  and  delicate  of  late,  and*  the  agitation  she 
had  undergone  was  not  without  its  influences  on  her  health.  Bui  ft 
was  no  bodily  iUness  that  affected  her  now.  She  was  distressed  in  mind ; 
and  the  cause  of  her  distress  was  Walter. 

Interested  in  her,  anxious  for  her,  proud  and  glad  to  serve  her,  and 
showing  all  this  with  the  enthusiasm  and  ardour  of  his  character,  Florence 
saw  that  he  avoided  her.  All  the  long  day  through,  he  seldom  approached 
her  room.  If  she  asked  for  him,  he  came,  again  for  the  moment  as  earnest 
and  as  bright  as  she  remembered  him  when  she  was  a  lost  child  in  the 
staring  streets ;  but  he  soon  became  constrained — her  quick  affection 
was  too  watchful  not  to  know  it  —  and  uneasy,  and  soon  left  her. 
Unsought,  he  never  came,  all  day,  between  the  morning  and  the  night. 
When  the  evening  closed  in,  he  was  always  there,  and  that  was  her  happiest 
time,  for  then  she  half  believed  that  the  old  Walter  of  her  cliildhood 
was  not  changed.  But,  even  then,  some  trivial  word,  look,  or  circumstance 
would  show  her  that  there  was  an  indefinable  division  between  them  which 
could  not  be  passed. 
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And  she  could  not  but  see  that  these  revealings  of  a  great  alteration  in 
Walter  manifested  themselves  in  despiteof  his  utmost  eff(»rts  to  hide  them. 
In  his  eonsideration  for  her,  she  thought,  and  in  the  earnestness  of  his 
desire  to  spare  her  any  wound  from  his  kind  hand,  he  resorted  to  innu- 
merable little  artifices  and  disguises.  80  much  the  more  did  Florence  feel  the 
greatness  of  the  alteration  in  him ;  so  much  the  oftener  did  she  weep  at 
this  estrangement  of  her  brother. 

The  good  Captain — ^her  untiring,  tender,  ever  zealous  friend — saw  it, 
too,  Florence  thought,  and  it  pained  him.  He  was  less  dieerful  and  hope- 
ful than  he  had  been  at  first,  and  would  steal  looks  at  her  and  Walter, 
by  turns,  when  they  were  all  three  together  of  an  eyening,  with  quite  a 
sad  face. 

Florence  resolved,  at  last,  to  speak  to  Walter.  She  believed  she  knew 
now  what  the  cause  of  his  estrangement  was,  and  she  thought  it  would 
be  a  relief  to  her  full  heart,  and  would  set  him  more  at  ease,  if  she 
told  him  she  had  found  it  out,  and  quite  submitted  to  it,  and  did  not 
reproach  him. 

It  was  on  a  certain  Sunday  afternoon,  that  Florence  took  this  resolution. 
The  faithful  Captain,  in  an  amazing  shirt^coUar,  was  sitting  by  her, 
reading  with  his  spectacles  on,  and  she  asked  him  where  Walter  was. 

"  I  think  he 's  down  below,  my  lady  lass,"  returned  the  Captain. 

"  I  should  like  to  speak  to  him,"  said  Florence,  rising  hurriedly  as  if 
to  go  down  stairs. 

"  I  'U  rouse  him  up  here,  Beauty,"  said  the  Captain,  "  in  a  trice." 

Thereupon  the  Captain,  with  much  alacrity,  shouldered  his  book — ^for 
he  made  it  a  point  of  duty  to  read  none  but  very  large  books  on  a  Sun- 
day, as  having  a  more  staid  appearance :  and  had  bargained,  years  ago,  for 
a  prodigious  volume  at  a  book-stall,  five  lines  of  which  utterly  confounded 
him  at  any  time,  insomuch  that  he  had  not  yet  ascertained  of  what  subject 
it  treated — and  withdrew.     Walter  soon  appeared. 

"  Captain  Cuttle  tells  me,  Miss  Dombey," — ^he  eagerly  began  on  coming 
in — ^but  stopped  when  he  saw  her  face. 

"  You  are  not  so  weU  to-day.  You  look  distressed.  You  have  been 
weeping." 

He  spoke  so  kindly,  and  with  such  a  fervent  tremor  in  his  voice,  that 
the  tears  gashed  into  her  eyes  at  the  sound  of  his  words. 

"  Walter,"  said  Florence,  gently,  "  I  am  not  quite  well,  and  I  have 
been  weeping.     I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

He  sat  down  opposite  to  her,  loolang  at  her  beautiful  and  innocent  face; 
and  his  own  turned  pale,  and  his  lips  trembled. 

'*  You  said,  upon  the  night  when  I  knew  that  you  were  saved--^and  oh  I 
dear  Walter  what  I  felt  that  night,  and  what  I  hoped ! " — 

He  put  his  trembling  hand  upon  the  table  between  them,  and  sat  looking 
at  her. 

— "  that  I  was  changed.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  you  say  so,  but  I 
understand,  now,  that  I  am.  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Walter.  I  was  too 
much  overjoyed  to  think  of  it,  then." 

She  seemed  a  child  to  him  again.  It  was  the  ingenuous,  confiding, 
loving  chUd  he  saw  and  heard.  Not  the  dear  woman,  at  whose  feet  he 
would  have  laid  the  riches  of  the  earth; 
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**  You  remember  tlie  last  time  I  saw  you,  Walter,  before  you  went  away? " 

He  put  his  hand  into  his  breast,  and  took  out  a  little  purse. 

"  I  have  always  worn  it  round  my  neck  1  If  I  had  gone  down  in  the 
deep,  it  would  have  been  with  me  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

"And  you  will  wear  it  still,  Walter,  for  my  old  sake  P  *' 

«  Until  I  die ! " 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his,  as  fearlessly  and  simply,  as  if  not  a  day  had 
intervened  since  she  gave  him  the  little  token  of  remembrance. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that.  I  shall  be  always  glad  to  think  so,  Walter;  Do 
you  recollect  that  a  thought  of  this  change  seemed  to  oome  into  our  minds 
at  the  same  time  that  evening,  when  we  were  talking  together?" 

"  No ! "  he  answered,  in  a  wondering  tone. 

"  Yes,  Walter.    I  had  been  the  means  of  injuring  your  hopes  and 
prospects  even  then.     I  feared  to  think  so,  then,  but  I  know  it  now.    If 
you  were  able,  then,  in  your  generosity,  to  hide  from  me  that  you  knew  it 
too,  you  cannot  do  so  now,  although  you  try  as  generously  as  before.  You 
do,     I  thank  you  for  it,  Walter,  deeply,  truly ;  but  you  cannot  succeed. 
You  have  suffered  too  much  in  your  own  hardships,  and  in  those  of  your 
dearest  relation,  quite  to  overlook  the  innocent  cause  of  all  the  peril  and 
affliction  that  has  befallen  you.     You  cannot  quite  forget  me  in  that  cha- 
racter, and  we  can  be  brother  and  sister  no  longer.    But,  dear  Walter,  do 
not  think  that  I  complain  of  you  in  this.     I  might  have  known  it — ought 
to  have  known  it — but  forgot  it  in  my  joy.     All  I  hope  is  that  you  may 
think  of  me  less  irksomely  when  this  feeling  is  no  more  a  secret  one ;  and 
all  I  ask  is,  Walter,  in  the  name  of  the  poor  child  who  was  your  sister 
once,  that  you  will  not  struggle  with  yourself,  and  pain  yourself,  for  my 
sake,  now  that  I  know  alll  " 

Walter  had  looked  upon  her  while  she  said  this,  with  a  face  so  full  of 
wonder  and  amazement  that  it  had  room  for  nothing  else.  Now  he 
caught  up  the  hand  that  touched  his,  so  entreatingly,  and  held  it  between 
his  own. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Dombey,"  he  said,  "  is  it  possible  that  while  I  have  been 
suffering  so  much,  in  striving  with  my  sense  of  what  is  due  to  you,  and 
must  be  rendered  to  you,  I  have  made  you  suffer  what  your  words  dis- 
close to  me.  Never,  never,  before  Heaven,  have  I  thought  of  you  but  as 
the  single,  bright,  pure,  blessed  recollection  of  my  boyhood  and  my  youth. 
Never  have  I  from  the  first,  and  never  shall  I  to  the  last,  regard  your  juirt 
in  my  life,  but  as  something  sacred,  never  to  be  lightly  thought  of,  never 
to  be  esteemed  enough,  never,  until  death,  to  be  forgotten.  Again  to  see 
you  look,  and  hear  you  speak,  as  you  did  on  that  night  when  we  parted, 
is  happiness  to  me  that  there  are  no  words  to  utter :  and  to  be  loved  and 
trusted  as  your  brother,  is  the  next  great  gift  I  could  receive  and  prize  J 

*'  Walter,"  said  Florence,  looking  at  him  earnestly,  but  with  a  changing 
face,  "what  is  that  which  is  due  to  me,  and  must  be  rendered  to  me,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  all  this  ?" 

"  Respect,"  said  Walter,  in  a  low  tone.     "  Reverence." 

The  colour  dawned  in  her  face,  and  she  timidly  and  thoughtfully  ^^^' 
drew  her  hand ;  still  looking  at  him  with  unabated  earnestness.  , 

"  I  have  not  a  brother's  right,"  said  Walter.  "  I  have  not  a  brother  a 
daim:     I  left  a  child.     I  find  a  woman." 
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The  colour  overspread  her  face.  She  made  a  gesture  as  if  of  entreaty 
that  he  would  say  no  more,  and  her  face  dropped  upon  her  hands. 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  time ;  she  weeping. 

"  I  owe  it  to  a  heart  so  trusting,  pure,  and  good/'  said  Walter,  "even  to  tear 
myself  from  it,  though  I  rend  my  own.  How  dare  I  say  it  is  my  sister's! " 

She  was  weeping  still. 

"  If  you  had  been  happy ;  surrounded  as  you  should  be  by  loving  and 
admiring  friends,  and  by  all  that  makes  the  station  you  were  born 
to,  enviable,"  said  Walter ;  "  and  if  you  had  called  me  brother,  then,  in 
your  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  past,  I  could  have  answered  to  the 
name  from  my  distant  place,  with  no  inward  assurance  that  I  wronged 
your  spotless  truth  by  doing  so.     But  here — and  now  1 — " 

"  Oh  thank  you,  thank  you,  Walter !  Forgive  my  having  wronged 
you  so  much.    I  had  no  one  to  advise  me.     I  am  quite  alone." 

"  Florence  1 "  said  Walter,  passionately,  "  I  am  hurried  on  to  say,  what 
I  thought,  but  a  few  moments  ago,  nothing  could  have  forced  from  my 
lips.  If  I  had  been  prosperous ;  if  I  had  any  means  or  hope  of  being 
one  day  able  to  restore  you  to  a  station  near  your  own ;  I  would  have 
told  you  that  there  was  one  name  you  might  bestow  upon  me — a  right 
above  all  others,  to  protect  and  cherish  you — ^that  I  was  worthy  of  in 
nothing  but  the  love  and  honour  that  I  bore  you,  and  in  my  whole  heart 
being  yours.  I  would  have  told  you  that  it  was  the  only  claim  that  you 
could  give  me  to  defend  and  guard  you,  which  I  dare  accept  and  dare 
assert ;  but  that  if  I  had  that  right,  I  would  regard  it  as  a  trust  so 
precious  and  so  priceless,  that  the  undivided  truth  and  fervor  of  my 
life  would  poorly  acknowledge  its  worth." 

The  head  was  stiU  bent  down,  the  tears  still  falling,  and  the  bosom 
swelling  with  its  sobs. 

"  Dear  Florence  1  Dearest  Florence  1  whom  I  called  so  in  my  thoughts 
before  I  could  consider  how  presumptuous  and  wild  it  was.  One  last 
time  let  me  call  you  by  your  own  dear  name,  and  touch  this  gentle  hand 
in  token  of  your  sisterly  forgetfulness  of  what  I  have  said." 

She  raised  her  head,  and  spoke  to  him  with  such  a  solemn  sweet- 
ness in  her  eyes;  with  such  a  calm,  bright,  placid  smile  shining  on 
him  through  her  tears ;  with  such  a  low,  soft  tremble  in  her  frame  and 
voice ;  that  the  innermost  chords  of  his  heart  were  touched,  and  his  sight 
was  dim  as  he  listened.  *• 

"  No  Walter,  I  cannot  forget  it.  I  would  not  forget  it,  for  the  world. 
Are  you — are  you  very  poor  ?  " 

"  I  am  but  a  wanderer,"  said  Walter,  '*  making  voyages  to  live,  across 
the  sea.    That  is  my  calling  now." 

"  Are  you  soon  going  away  again,  Walter  ?  " 

"  Very  soon." 

She  sat  looking  at  him  for  a  moment ;  then  timidly  put  her  trembling 
hand  in  his. 

"  If  you  will  take  me  for  your  wife,  Walter,  I  will  love  you  dearly.  If 
you  will  let  me  go  with  you,  Walter,  I  will  go  to  the  world's  end  without 
fear.  I  can  give  up  nothing  for  you — ^I  have  nothing  to  resign,  and  no 
one  to  forsake  i  but  all  my  love  and  life  shall  be  devoted  to  you,  and  with 
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my  last  breath  I  will  breathe  your  name  to  Gfod  if  I  have  sense  and 
memory  left." 

He  caught  her  to  his  heart,  and  laid  her  cheek  against  his  own,  and 
now,  no  more  repulsed,  no  more  forlorn,  ahe  wept  indeed,  upon  the  breast 
of  her  dear  lover. 

Blessed  Sunday  Bells,  ringing  so  tranquilly  in  their  entranced  and 
happy  ears  I  Blessed  Sunday  peace  and  quiet,  harmonising  with  the 
calmness  in  their  souls,  and  making  holy  air  around  them !  Blessed 
twilight  stealing  on,  and  shading  her  so  soothingly  and  gpravely,  as  sk 
falls  aaleep,  like  a  hnshed  child,  upon  the  bosom  she  has  clung  to ! 

Oh  load  of  love  and  trustfulness  that  lies  so  lightly  there !  Aye,  look 
down  on  the  olosed  eyes,  Walter,  with  a  proudly  tender  gaze ;  for  in  all 
the  wide  wide  world  they  seek  but  thee  now— oidy  thee  I 

The  Captain  remained  in  the  little  parlour  until  it  was  quite  dark.  He 
took  the  chair  on  which  Walter  had  been  sitting,  and  looked  up  at  the  sky- 
light, until  the  day,  by  little  and  little,  faded  away,  and  the  stars  peeped 
down.  He  lighted  a  candle,  lighted  a  pipe,  smoked  it  out,  and  wondered 
what  on  earth  was  going  on  upstairs,  and  why  they  didn't  call  him  to  tea. 

Florence  came  to  his  side  while  he  was  in  the  height  of  his  wonderment. 

"  Aye !  lady  lass  !  "  cried  the  Captain.  "  Why,  you  and  Wal'r  have 
had  a  long  spell  o'  talk,  my  beauty." 

Florence  put  her  Uttle  hand  round  one  of  the  great  buttons  of  his  oo*^> 
and  said,  looking  down  into  his  face  : 

"  Dear  Captain,  I  want  to  teU  you  something,  if  you  please." 
.  The  Captain  raised  his  head  pretty  smartly,   to  hear  what  it  wa^ 
Catching  by  this  means  a  more  distinct  view  of  Florence,  he  pushed  baek 
his  chair,  ni  d  himself  with  it,  as  far  as  they  could  go. 

"  What !  Heart's  Delight !  "  cried  the  Captain,  suddenly  elated.  "  Is 
it  that  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  "  said  Florence,  eagerly. 

"  WaFr  !  Husband !  That  ?  "  roared  the  Captain,  tossmg  up  his 
glazed  hat  into  the  skylight. 

'*  Yes !  "  cried  Florence,  laughing  and  crying  together.  , 

The  Captain  immediately  hugged  her ;  and  then,  picking  up  the  gJa^f" 
hat  and  putting  it  on,  drew  her  arm  through  his,  and  conducted  her  upstairs 
again ;  where  he  felt  that  the  great  joke  of  his  life  was  now  to  be  ■^"^;, 

«  What,  Wal'r  my  lad  !  "  said  the  Captain,  looking  in  at  the  door,^t& 
his  face  like  an  amiable  warming-pan.  "  So  there  ain't  no  other  cna- 
racter,  ain't  there  ?  "  , 

He  had  like  to  have  suffocated  himself  with  this  pleasantry,  '^'^f^^ 
repeated  at  least  forty  times  during  tea ;  polishing  his  radiant  face  with  t  e 
sleeve  of  his  coat,  and  dabbing  hia  head  all  over  with  his  pooket-han  • 
kerchief,  in  the  intervals.  But  he  was  not  without  a  graver  ^^*f^ 
enjoyment  to  fall  back  upon,  when  so  disposed,  for  he  was  repeatedly  h«u^ 
to  say  in  an  under  tone,  as  he  looked  with  ineffable  delight  at  Walter  a 
Florence :  jy. 

"  Ed'ard  Cuttle,  my  lad,  you  never  shaped  a  better  course  in  your  lu  » 
than  when  you  made  that  there  little  property  over,  jintly !  '* 
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CHAPTER  LI. 


MB.   DOMBEY  AND   THE   WOBLD. 


What  is  the  proud  man  doing,  while  the  days  go  by  ?  Does  he  ever 
think  of  hia  daughter,  or  wonder  where  she  is  gone  ?  Does  he  suppose 
she  has  come  home,  and  is  leading  her  old  life  in  the  weary  house? 
No  one  can  answer  for  him.  He  has  never  uttered  her  name,  since. 
His  household  dread  him  too  much  to  approach  a  subject  on  which  he 
is  resolutely  dujnb ;  and  the  only  person  who  dare  question  him,  he  silences 
immediately. 

**  My  dear  Paul !  "  murmurs  his  sister,  sidling  into  the  room,  on  the 
day  of  Morenoe's  departui'e, "  your  wife!  that  upstart  woman!  Is  it  possible 
that  what  I  hear  confusedly,  is  true,  and  that  this  is  her  return  for  your 
unparalleled  devotion  to  her ;  extending,  I  am  sure,  even  to  the  sacrifice 
of  your  own  relations,  to  her  caprices  and  haughtiness  !  My  poor  brother  I  " 

With  this  speech,  feelingly  reminiscent  of  her  not  having  been  asked  to 
dinner  on  the  day  of  the  ^rst  party,  Mrs.  Chick  makes  great  use  of  her 
pocket  handkerchief,  and  falls  on  Mr.  Dombey's  neck.  But  Mr.  Dombey 
frigidly  lifts  her  off,  and  hands  her  to  a  chair.  • 

"  I  thank  you,  Louisa,"  he  says,  "  for  this  mark  of  your  affection ;  but 
desire  that  our  conversation  may  refer  to  any  other  subject.  When  I 
bewail  my  fate,  Louisa,  or  express  myself  as  being  in  want  of  consolation, 
you  can  offer  it,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness." 

"  My  dear  Paul,**  rejoins  his  sister,  vdth  her  handkerchief  to  her  face, 
and  shaking  her  head,  "  I  know  your  great  spirit,  and  will  say  no  more 
upon  a  theme  so  painful  and  revolting ;  *'  on  the  heads  of  which  two 
aqjectivesj  Mrs.  Chick  visits  scathing  indignation;  "but  pray  let  me  ask 
you — though  I  dread  to  hear  something  that  will  shock  and  distress  me 
— ^that  unfortunate  child  Florence — *' 

Louisa  !  **  says  her  brother  sternly,  "  silence  1  Not  another  word  .of 
this !  *' 

Mrs.  Chick  can  only  shake  her  head,  and  use  her  handkerchief,  and 
moan  over  degenerate  Dombeys,  who  ai'e  no  Domb  ys.  But  whether 
Florence  has  been  inculpated  in  the  flight  of  Edith,  or  as  followed  her,  or 
has  done  too  much,  or  too  little,  or  anything,  or  noth  :g,  she  has  not  the 
least  idea. 

He  goes  on,  without  deviation,  keeping  his  thoughts  and  feelings  dose 
within  his  own  breast,  and  imparting  them  to  no  one.  He  makes  no  search 
for  his  daughter.  He  may  think  that  she  is  with  his  sister,  or  that  she  is 
under  his  own  roof.  He  may  think  of  her  constantly,  or  he  may  never 
think  about  her.     It  is  all  one  for  any  sign  he  makes. 

But  this  is  sure ;  he  does  noi  think  that  he  has  lost  her.  He  has  no 
suspicion  of  the  truth.  He  has  lived  too  long  shut  up  in  his  towering 
supremacy,  seeing  her,  a  patient  gentle  creature,  in  the  path  below  it,  to  have 
any  fear  of  that.     Shaken  as  he  is  by  his  disgrace,  he  is  not  yet  humbled 
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to  the  level  eartb.  The  root  is  broad  and  deep,  and  in  the  oourae^f  years 
its  fibres  have  spread  out  and  gathered  nourishment  from  emrything 
around  it.     The  tree  is  struck,  but  not  down.  > 

Though  he  hide  the  world  within  him  from  the  world  without— which 
he  believes  has  but  one  purpose  for  the  tune,  and  that,  to  watch  him 
eagerly  wherever  he  goes — ^he  cannot  hide  those  rebel  traces  of  it,  Tvhich 
escape  in  hollow  eyes  and  cheeks,  a  haggard  forehead,  and  a  moody, 
brooding  air.  Impenetrable  as  before,  he  is  still  an  altered  man ;  and, 
proud  as  ever,  he  is  humbled,  or  those  marks  would  not  be  there. 

The  world.  What  the  world  thinks  of  him,  how  it  looks  at  him,  what 
it  sees  in  him,  and  what  it  says — this  is  the  haunting  demon  of  his  mind.  It 
is  everywhere  where  he  is  j  and,  worse  than  that,  it  is  everywhere  where  he 
is  not.  It  comes  out  with  him  among  lus  servants,  and  yet  he  leaves  it 
whispering  behind ;  he  sees  it  pointing  after  him  in  the  street ;  it  is  wait- 
ing for  him  in  his  counting-house;  it  leers  over  the  shoulders  of  rich  men 
among  the  merchants ;  it  goes  beckoning  and  babbling  among  the  crowd ; 
it  always  anticipates  him,  in  every  place ;  and  is  always  busiest,  he  knows, 
when  he  has  gone  away.  When  he  is  shut  up  in  his  room  at  night, 
it  is  in  his  house,  outside  it,  audible  in  footsteps  on  the  pavement,  visible 
in  print  upon  the  table,  steaming  to  and  fro  on  railroads  and  in  ships ; 
restless  and  busy  everywhere,  with  nothing  else  but  him. 

It  is  not  a  phantom  of  his  imagination.  It  is  as  active  in  o(hh  people's 
minds  as  in  his.  Witness  Cousin  Feenix,  who  comes  from  Baden-Baden, 
purposely  to  talk  to  him.  Witness  Major  Bagstock,  who  accompanies  Cousiu 
Feenix  on  that  friendly  mission. 

Mr.  Dombey  receives  them  with  his  usual  dignity,  and  stands  erect,  in 
his  old  attitude,  before  the  fire.  He  feels  that  the  world  is  looking  at 
him  out  of  their  eyes.  That  it  is  in  the  stare  of  the  pictures.  That 
Mr.  Pitt,  upon  the  book-case,  represents  it.  That  there  are  eyes  in  its 
own  map,  hanging  on  the  wall. 

"  An  unusually  cold  spring,"  says  Mr.  Dombey — ^to  deceive  the  world. 

"Damme,  Sir,"  says  the  Migor,  in  the  warmth  of  friendship,  "  Joseph 
Bagstock  is  a  bad  hand  at  a  counterfeit.  If  you  want  to  hold  your  friends 
off,  Dombey,  and  to  give  them  the  cold  shoulder,  J.  B.  is  not  the  man  for 
your  purpose.  Joe  is  rough  and  tough,  Sir ;  blunt,  Sir,  blunt,  is  Joe. 
His  Eoyal  Highness  the  late  Duke  of  York  did  me  the  honour  to  say, 
deservedly  or  u  ^deservedly — ^never  mind  that — *  If  there  is  a  man  in  the 
service  on  whoir  I  can  depend  for  coming  to  the  point,  that  man  is  Joe 
— Joe  Bagstock.*" 

Mr.  Dombey  intimates  his  acquiescence. 

"  Now,  Domb«y,"  says  the  Major,  "  I  am  a  man  of  the  world.  Our 
friend  Feenix — ^if  I  may  presume  to — " 

"  Honoured,  I  am  sure,"  says  Cousin  Feenix. 

"  — is,"  proceeds  the  Major,  with  a  wag  of  his  head,  "  also  a  man  of  the 
world.  Dombey,  you  are  a  man  of  the  world.  Now,  when  three  toen 
of  the  world  meet  together,  and  are  friends — ^as  I  believe  " — again  appeal- 
ing to  Cousin  Feenix. 

"  I  am  sure,"  says  Cousin  Feenix,  "  most  friendly." 

"  — and  are  friends,"  resumes  the  Major,  "  Old  Joe's  opinion  is  (J 
may  be  wrong),  that  the  opinion  of  the  world  on  aqy  particular  subject,  is 
very  easily  got  at." 
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**  UndoubtedljiE,"  says  Cousin  Feenix.  "  In  point  of  fact,  it's  quite  a 
self-evident  sort  of  tiling.  I  am  extremely  anxious,  Major,  that  my  friend 
Dombey  abould  hear  me  express  my  very  great  astonishment  and  regret, 
that  my  lovely  and  accomplished  relative,  who  was  possessed  of  every 
qualification  to  make  a  man  happy,  should  have  so  far  forgotten  what  was 
due  to — ^in  point  of  fact,  to  tne  world — ^as  to  commit  herself  in  such  a 
very  extraordinary  mamier.  I  have  been  in  a  devilish  state  of  depression 
€ver  since ;  and  said  indeed  to  Long  Saxby  last  night — ^man  of  six  foot 
ten,  with  whom  my  Mend  Dombey  is  probably  acquainted — ^that  it  had 
upset  me  in  a  confounded  way,  and  made  me  bilious.  It  induces  a 
man  to  reflect,  this  kind  of  fatal  catastrophe,"  says  Cousin  Eeenix,  "  that 
events  do  occur  in  quite  a  Providential  manner ;  for  if  my  Aunt  had  been 
living  at  the  time,  I  think  the  effect  upon  a  devilish  lively  woman  like 
hersdf,  would  have  been  prostration,  and  that  she  would  have  fallen,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  victim." 

"  Now,  Dombey !  — "  says  the  Major,  resuming  his  discourse  with  great 
energy. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  interposes  Cousin  Peenix.  "  Allow  me  another 
word.  My  friend  Dombey  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  if  any  circumstance 
could  have  added  to  the  most  infernal  state  of  pain  in  which  I  find 
myself  on  this  occasion,  it  would  be  the  natural  amazement  of  the  world 
at  my  lovely  and  accomplished  relative  (as  I  must  still  beg  leave  to  call 
her)  being  supposed  to  have  so  committed  herself  with  a  person — ^man 
with  white  teeth,  in  point  of  fact — of  very  inferior  station  to  her  husband. 
But  while  I  must,  rather  peremptorily,  request  my  friend  Dombey  not  to 
criminate  my  lovely  and  accomplished  relative  imtil  her  criminality  is 
perfectly  established,  I  beg  to  assure  my  friend  Dombey  that  the  family  I 
represent,  and  which  is  bow  almost  extinct  (devilish  sad  reflection  for  a 
man),  will  interpose  no  obstacle  in  his  way,  and  will  be  happy  to  assent 
to  any  honourable  course  of  proceeding,  with  a  view  to  the  future,  that  he 
may  poiat  out.  I  trust  my  friend  Dombey  will  give  me  credit  for  the 
intentions  by  which  I  am  animated  in  this  very  melancholy  affair,  and — ^a 
— ^in  point  of  fact,  I  am  not  aware  that  I  need  trouble  my  friend  Dombey 
with  any  further  observations." 

Mr.  Dombey  bows,  without  raising  Ms  eyes,  and  is  silent. 

"  Now,  Dombey,"  says  the  Major,  "  our  friend  Feenix  having,  with  an 
amount  of  eloquence  that  old  Joe  B.  has  never  heard  surpassed — ^no,  by 
the  Lord,  Sir !  never  1 " — says  the  Major,  very  blue,  indeed,  and  grasping 
his  cane  in  the  middle — **  stated  the  case  as  regards  the  lady,  I  shall 
presume  upon  our  friendship,  Dombey,  to  offer  a  word  on  another  aspect 
of  it.  Sir,"  says  the  Major,  with  the  horse's  cough,  "  the  world  in 
these  things  has  opinions,  which  must  be  satisfied." 

**  I  know  it,"  rejoins  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  Of  course  you  know  it,  Dombey,"  says  the  Major.  "  Damme,  Sir,  I 
know  you  know  it.  A  man  of  your  calibre  is  not  likely  to  be  ignorant  of  it." 

"  I  hope  not,"  replies  Mr.  Dombey. 

**  Dombey ! "  says  the  Major,  "  you  will  guess  the  rest.  I  speak  out — 
prematurely,  perhaps — ^because  the  Bagstock  breed  have  always  spoken  out. 
Little,  Sir,  have  they  ever  got  by  doing  it ;  but  it 's  in  the  Bagstock  blood. 
A  shot  is  to  be  taken  at  this  man.  You  have  J.  B.  at  your  elbow.  He 
claims  the  name  of  friend.     God  bless  you  I " 
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"  Major/'  returns  Mr.  Dombey,  "  I  am  obliged.  I  shall  put  myself  in 
your  hands  when  the  time  comes.  The  time  not  being  come,  I  hare  fo^ 
borne  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Wliere  is  the  fellow,  Dombey  ?  "  inquires  the  Major,  after  gasping  and 
looking  at  him,  for  a  minute. 
■  "  I  don't  know." 

«  Any  intelligence  of  him  ?  "  asks  the  Major. 

"  Yes." 

*'  Dombey,  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it,"  says  the  Major.  ''  I  congratulate 
you." 

"You  will  excuse — even  you.  Major,"  replies  Mr.  Dombey,  "my 
entering  into  any  further  detail  at  present.  The  intelligenoe  is  of  a  sin- 
gular kmd,  and  singularly  obtained.  It  may  turn  out  to  be  valueless;  it 
may  turn  out  to  be  true.  I  cannot  say,  at  present.  My  explanation  must 
stop  here." 

Althoujgh  this  is  but  a  dry  reply  to  the  Major's  purple  enthatiasm^  the 
Major  receives  it  graciously,  and  is  delighted  to  think  that  the  world 
has  such  a  fair  prospect  of  soon  receiving  its  due.  Coosia  Feenix  is  then 
presented  with  his  meed  of  acknowledgment  by  the  husband  of  his  lo^y 
and  accomplished  relative,  and  Cousin  Feenix  and  Major  Bagatock  retire, 
leaving  that  husband  to  the  world  again,  and  to  ponder  at  leisure  on  their 
representation  of  its  state  of  mind  concerning  his  affairs,  and  on  its  just 
and  reasonable  expectations. 

But  who  sits  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  shedding  tears,  and  talking  to 
Mrs.  Pipchin  in  a  low  tone,  with  uplifted  hands?  It  is  a  lady  with  her 
face  concealed  in  a  very  close  black  bonnet,  wluck  appears  not  to  belong 
to  her.  It  is  Miss  Tox,  who  has  borrowed  this  disg^uise  from  her 
servant,  and  comes  from  Princess's  Place,  thus  secretly,  to  revive  her  old 
acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Pipchin,  in  order  to  get  certain  information  of  the 
state  of  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  How  does  he  bear  it,  my  dear  creature  ?  '*  asks  Miss  Tox. 

"  Well,"  says  Mrs.  Pipcliin*  in  her  sni^ji^h  way,  "  he's  pretty  muA 
as  usual." 

"  Externally,"  suggests  Miss  Tox.     "  But  what  he  feels  within  I " 

Mrs.  Pipchin's  hard  grey  eye  looks  doubtful  as  she  answers,  in  three 
distinct  jerks,  "  Ah !     Perhaps.     I  suppose  so." 

"  To  tell  you  my  mind  Lucretia,"  says  Mrs.  Pipchin ;  she  still  calls 
Miss  Tox  Lucretia,  on  account  of  having  made  her  first  experiments  la 
the  child-quelhng-line  of  business  on  that  lady,  when  an  unfortunate  and 
weazen  little  girl  of  tender  years ;  **  to  tell  you  my  mind,  Lucretia,  i 
think  it  *s  a  good  riddance.  I  don't  want  any  of  your  brazen  faces  here, 
myself  1 " 

"  Brazen  indeed  1  Well  may  you  say  brazen,  Mrs.  Pipchin  1  '*  returns 
Miss  Tox.  "  To  leave  him  I  Such  a  noble  figure  of  a  man  1 "  And  hew 
Miss  Tox  is  overcome. 

"  I  don't  know  about  noble,  I  'm  sure,"  observes  Mrs.  Pipchin, 
irascibly  rubbing  her  nose.  "  But  I  know  this — thai  when  people  ni««t 
with  trials,  they  must  bear  'em.  Hoity,  toity  1  I  have  had  enough  to 
bear  myself,  in  my  time  1  "What  a  fuss  there  is  I  She 's  gone,  and  well 
got  rid  of.     Nobody  wants  her  back,  I  should  think  1 " 
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This  hint  of  the  Peruyian  Mines,  causes  Miss  Tox  to  rise  to  go  away ; 
-when  Mrs.  Pipchin  rings  the  bell  for  Towlinson  to  show  her  out.  Mr. 
Towlinson,  not  having  seen  Miss  Tox  for  ages,  grins,  and  hopes  she 's 
well ;  obsenring  that  he  didn't  know  her  at  first,  in  that  bonnet. 

•* Pretty  well,  Towlinson,   I  thank  yon,'*   says  Miss  Tox.     "I  beg? 
YOU  'U  have  the  goodness,  when  you  happen  to  see  me  here,  not  to  mention 
it.     My  visits  are  merely  to  Mrs.  Pipchin." 

"  Very  good.  Miss,"  says  Towlinson. 

"  Shocking  circumstances  occur,  Towlinson,"  says  Miss  Tox. 

"  Very  much  so  indeed.  Miss,"  rejoins  Towlinson. 

**  I  hope,  Towlinson,"  says  Miss  Tox,  who  in  her  instruction  of  the 
Toodle  family,  has  acquired  an  admonitorial  tone,  and  a  habit  of  im- 
proving passing  occasions,  ''that  what  has  happened  here,  will  be  a 
waming  to  you.  Towlinson." 

"  Thank  you.  Miss,  I'm  sure,"  says  Towlinson. 

He  appears  to  be  falling  into  a  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  warning  ought  to  operate  in  his  particular  case,  when  the  vinegary 
Mrs.  Pipchin,  suddenly  stirring  him  up  with  a  "  What  are  you  doing ! 
Why  don 't  you  show  the  lady  to  the  door  I "  he  ushers  Miss  Tox  forth. 
As  she  passes  Mr.  Dombey^s  room,  she  shrinks  into  the  inmost  dq>ths  of 
the  black  bonnet,  and  walks  on  tiptoe ;  and  there  is  not  another  atom  in 
the  worid  which  haunts  him  so,  that  feels  such  sorrow  and  soHoitude 
about  him,  as  Miss  Tox  takes  out  under  the  black  bonnet  into  the  street, 
and  tries  to  carry  home  shadowed  from  the  newly-lighted  lamps. 

But  Miss  Tox  is  not  a  part  of  Mr.  Dombey's  world.  She  comes  back 
every  eveimig  at  dusk ;  adding  clogs  and  an  umbrella  to  the  bonnet  on 
wet  nights ;  and  bears  the  grins  of  Towlinson^  and  the  huifs  and  rebuifs  of 
Mrs.  Pipdun,  and  all  to  ask  how  he  does,  and  how  he  bears  his  misfor- 
tune: but  she  has  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Dombey's  world.  Exacting  and 
harassing  as  ever,  it  goes  on  without  her ;  and  she,  a  by  no  means  bright 
or  particular  star,  moves  in  her  little  orbit  in  the  comer  of  another  system, 
and  knows  it  quite  well,  and  comes,  and  cries,  and  goes  away,  and  is 
satisfied.  Yerily  Miss  Tox  is  easier  of  satisfaction  than  the  world  that 
troubles  Mr.  Dombey  so  much ! 

At  the  Counting  House,  the  clerks  discuss  the  great  disaster  in  all  its 
lights  and  shades,  but  chiefly  wondeif  who  will  get  Mr.  Garker's  place. 
They  are  generally  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  shorn  of  some  of  its  emolu- 
ments, and  made  uncomfortable  by  newly  devised  checks  and  restrictions  ; 
and  those  who  are  beyond  all  hope  of  it  are  quite  sure  they  would  rather 
not  haive  it,  and  don't  at  all  envy  the  person  for  whom  it  may  prove  to  be 
reserved.  Nothing  like  the  prevuling  sensation  has  existed  in  the  Counting 
House  since  Mr.  Dombe/s  little  son  died;  but  all  such  excitements 
there,  take  a  social,  not  to  say  jovial  turn,  aiMl  lead  to  the  cultivation  of 
good  fellowship.  A  reeonciliation  is  established  on  this  propitious  occasion 
between  the  acknowledged  wit  of  the  Counting  House  and  an  aspiring 
rival,  with  whom  he  has  been  at  deadly  feud  for  months ;  and  a  little 
dinner  being. proposed,  in  oommemoFation  of  their  happily  restored  amity, 
takes  place  at  a  neighbouring  tavern;  the  wit  in  the  chair;  the  rival 
acting  as  Vice-President.  The  orations  following  the  removal  of  the  cloth 
are  opened  by  the  Chair,  who  says,  Gentlemen,  he  can't  disguise  from 
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himself  that  this  is  not  a  time  for  private  dissensions.  Eecent  oocuiTenccs 
to  which  he  need  not  more  particularly  allude,  but  which  have  not  been 
altogether  without  notice  in  some  Sunday  Papers,  and  in  a  daily  paper 
which  he  need  not  name  (here  every  other  member  of  the  cooapany  names  it 
in  an  audible  murmur),  have  caused  him  to  reflect ;  and  he  feels  that  for 
him  and  Sobinson  to  have  any  personal  differences  at  such  a  moment, 
would  be  for  ever  to  deny  that  good  feeling  in  the  general  cause,  for 
which  he  has  reason  to  think  and  hope  that  the  gentlemen  in  Dombey's 
House  have  always  been  distinguished.  Bobinson  replies  to  this  like  a 
man  and  a  brother ;  and  one  gentleman  who  has  been  in  the  office  three 
years,  under  continual  notice  to  quit  on  account  of  lapses  in  bis  arithmetic, 
appears  in  a  perfectly  new  light,  suddenly  bursting  out  with  a  thriliing 
speech,  in  which  he  says.  May  their  respected  chief  never  again  know  the 
desolation  which  has  fallen  on  his  hearth!  and  says  a  great  varietj  of 
things,  beginning  with  **  May  he  never  again,"  which  are  received  with 
thunders  of  applause.  In  short,  a  most  delightful  evening  is  passed, 
only  interrupted  by  a  difference  between  two  juniors,  who,  quarrelling 
about  the  probable  amount  of  Mr.  Carker's  late  receipts  per  annum,  defy 
each  other  with  decanters,  and  are  taken  out  gi*eatly  excited.  Soda  water  is 
in  general  request  at  the  office  next  day,  and  mOst  of  the  party  deem  the 
bill  an  imposition. 

As  to  Perch,  the  messenger,  he  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  ruined 
for  life.  He  finds  himself  again,  constantly  in  bars  of  public  houses, 
being  treated,  and  lying  dreadfully.  It  appears  that  he  met  every  body 
concerned  in  the  late  transaction,  everywhere,  and  said  to  them,  *'  Sir,"  or 
"  Madam,''  as  the  case  was,  "  why  do  you  look  so  pale  ?  '*  at  which  each 
shuddered  from  head  to  foot,  and  said,  "  Oh  Perch ! "  and  ran  away. 
Either  the  consciousness  of  these  enormities,  or  the  reaction  consequent 
on  liquor,  reduces  Mr.  Perch  to  an  extreme  state  of  low  spirits  at  that 
hour  of  the  evening  when  he  usually  seeks  consolation  in  the  society  of 
Mis.  Perch  at  Ball's  Pond ;  and  Mrs.  Perch  frets  a  gpod  deal,  for  she 
fears  his  confidence  in  woman  is  shaken  now,  and  that  he  half  expects  on 
coming  home  at  night  to  find  her  gone  off  with  some  Yisoount. 

Mr.  Dombey's  servants  are  becodiing,  at  the  same  time,  quite  dissipated, 
and  unfit  for  other  service.  They  have  hot  suppers  every  night,  and  "  talk 
it  over  "  with  smoking  drinks  upon  the  board.  Mr.  Towlmson  is  always 
maudlin  after  half-past  ten,  and  ^equently  begs  to  know  whether  he  didn't 
say  that  no  good  would  ever  come  of  living  in  a  comer  house  ?  They 
whisper  about  Miss  Florence,  and  wonder  where  she  is ;  but  agree  that  if  Mr. 
Dombey  don't  know,  Mrs.  Dombey  does.  This  brings  them  to  the  latter, 
of  whom  Cook  says,  She  had  a  stately  way  though,  hadn't  she  ?  But  she 
was  too  high  1  They  all  agree  that  she  was  too  high ;  and  Mr.  Towlinson's 
old  flame  the  housemaid  (who  is  very  virtuous)  entreats  that  you  will 
never  talk  to  her  any  more,  about  people  who  holds  their  heads  up,  S9 
if  the  ground  wasn't  good  enough  for  'em. 

Everything  that  is  said  and  done  about  it  except  by  Mr.  Dombey,  is 
done  in  chorus.  Mr.  Dombey  and  the  world  are  alone  together. 
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CHAPTER  LII, 


SECRET  INTSLLIOENOB. 


Good  Mn.  Brown  and  her  daughter  Alice,  kept  silent  company  toge- 
ther, in  their  own  dwelling.  It  was  early  in  the  evening,  and  late  in  the 
apring.  But  a  few  days  had  elapsed  since  Mr.  Dombey  had  told  Megor 
Bagstock  of  his  singular  intelligence,  singularly  obtained,  which  might  turn 
out  to  be  yaluelesSy  and  might  turn  out  to  be  true ;  and  the  world  was  not 
satisfied  yet. 

The  mother  and  daughter  sat  for  a  bug  time  without  interchanging  a 
irord:  almost  without  motion.  .  The  old  woman's  face  was  shrewdly 
anxious  and  expectant ;  that  of  her  daughter  was  expectant  too,  but  in  a 
less  sharp  degree,  and  sometimes  it  darkened,  as  if  with  gathering  disap- 
pointment and  ineredulity.  The  old  woman,  without  heeding  these 
changes  in  its  expression,  though  her  eyes  were  often  turned  towards  it, 
sat  mumbling  and  munching,  and  listening  confidently. 

Their  abode,  though  poor  and  miserable,  was  not  so  utterly  wretched  as 
in  the  days  when  only  good  Mrs.  Brown  inhabited  it.  Some  few  attempts 
at  cleanliness  and  tfrder  weijp- manifest,  though  mAde  in  a  reckless,  gipsy 
way,  that  might  have  connected-  them,  at  a  glance,  with  the  younger 
woman.  The  shades  of  evening  thickened  and  deepened  as  the  two  kept 
ailenoe,  until  the  blackened  walls  were  nearly  lost  in  the  prevailing  gloom. 

Then  Alice  broke  the  silence  which  had  lasted  so  long,  and  said : 

"  You  may  give  him  up,  mother.     He  'U  not  come  here.'* 

"  Death  give  kim  up  1 "  returned  the  old  woman,  impatiently.  **  He 
.will  come  here." 

"  We  shaU  see,"  said  Alice. 

"  We  shall  see  4w»»"  returned  her  mother. 

"  And  doomsday/'  said  the  daughter. 

"  You  think  I  'm  in  my  second  childhood,  I  know  1 "  croaked  the  old 
woman.  "  That's  the  respect  and  duty  that  I  get  from  my  own  gal,  but  I'm 
wiser  than  you  take  me  for.  He  'U  come.  T'  other  day  when  I  touched 
his  coat  in  the  street,  he  looked  round  as  |f  I  was  a  toad.  But  Lord,  to 
see  him  when  I  said  their  names,  and  asked  him  if  he  'd  like  to  find  out 
where  they  was  1 " 

"  Was  it  so  angry  ?  "  asked  her  daughter,  roused  to  interest  in  a 
moment. 

"  Angry  ?  ask  if  it  was  bloody.  That's  more  like  the  word.  Angry  ? 
Ha,  ha  I  To  call  that  only  angry  1 "  said  the  old  woman,  hobbling  to  the 
cupboard,  and  lighting  a  candle,  which  displayed  the  workings  of  her 
mouth  to  ugly  advantage,  as  she  brought  it  to  the  table.  *'  I  might  as 
well  call  your  face  only  angry,  when  you  think  or  talk  about  'em." 

It  was  something  different  from  that,  truly,  as  she  sat  as  still  as  a 
crouched  tigress,  with  her  kindling  eyes. 

**  Hark  1 "  said  the  old  woman,  triumphantly.  "  I  hear  a  step  coming. 
It 's  not  the  tread  of  any  one  that  lives  about  here,  or  comes  this  way 
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often.    We  don't  walk  like  tbai.    Yfe  should  grow  proud  on  buA  neigh- 
bours !     Do  you  hear  him  ?  " 

"  I  beHeve  you  are  rights  mother/'  replied  Aiice,  in  a  low  Toice.  "  Peace ! 
open  the  door." 

As  she  drew  herself  wjUun  her  shawl,  and  gnthered  it  about  her,  the  old 
woman  complied ;  and  peering  out,  and  beckoning,  gave  admission  to  Mr. 
Sombey ,  who  stopped  when  he  had  set  his  foot  witlim  the  doer,  and  looked 
distrust^y  around. 

'*  It's  a  poor  plaee  for  a  great  gentleman  like  your  worship/'  naad  the 
old  woman,  curtseying  and  dtattering.  *'  I  tcdd  yon  so,  but  tiiere'a  do 
harm  in  it." 

*'  Who  is  that?"  asked  Mr.  Dombey,  looking  at  her  companioB. 

*'  That's  my  handsome  daughter,"  said  the  old  woman.  **  Your  worahip 
won't  mind  her.     She  knows  all  about  it." 

A  shadow  fell  upon  his  face  not  less  exprnshre  than  if  he  had  gromed 
aloud,  **  Who  does  not  know  all  about  it !  but  he  looked  at  her  steadily, 
and  she,  without  any  actoowledgment  of  his  presenoe,  looked  at  luin. 
The  shadow  on  his  face  was  darker  when  he  turned  his  gbmoe  away  horn 
her;  and  even  then  it  wandered  back  agen,  fartirely,  aa  if  he  weve 
haunted  by  her  bold  eyes,  and  some  remembranet  they  inspved. 

**  Woman,"  said  Mr.  Dombey  to  the  old  witdi  ytho  was  ehudtKng  md 
leering  dose  at  his  elbow,  and  who,  when  he  turned  to  address  her, 
])ointed  stealthily  at  her  daughter,  and  nibbed  her  handa,  and  painted 
again,  '*  Woman !  I  beHere  that  I  am  weak  and  forgetfal  of  my  aCation 
in  coming  here,  but  you  know  why  I  oome,  and  whi^  you  offcsred  when 
you  stopped  me  in  the  street  the  other  day.  What  is  it  that  you  have  to 
tell  me  concerning  what  I  wont  to  know;  and  how  does  it  happen 
that  I  can  find  voluntary  intelligence  in  a  hovel  like  this,"  wilh  a  disdain- 
ful glance  about  him,  ''when  I  have  exerted  my  power  and  means  to 
obtain  it  in  vain  P  I  do  not  think,"  he  said,  after  a  BiOBWHt's  pause, 
during  which  he  had  observed  her,  sternly,  *'  that  yon  are  eo  audacious  as 
to  mean  to  trifle  with  me,  or  endeavour  to  impose  upon  me.  But  if 
you  have  that  purpose,  you  had  better  stop  on  the  threshold  €i  your 
sdieme.  My  humour  is  not  a  trifling  one,  and  my  admowledgment  w91 
be  severe. 

"  Oh  a  proud,  hard,  genliemanf"  chuckled  the  old  woman,  shaking 
her  head,  and  rubbing  her  shrivelled  hands,  "  oh  hard,  hard,  hard !  But 
your  worship  shall  see  with  your  own  eyes  and  hear  with  your  own  ears ; 
not  with  ours — and  if  your  worship's  put  upon  their  track,  you  won't 
mind  paying  something  for  it,  will  you,  honourable  deary  ?" 

**  Money,"  returned  Mr.  Dombey,  apparently  relieved,  and  re-assured 
by  this  enquiry,  **  will  bring  about  unlikely  things,  I  know.  It  may  him 
even  means  as  unexpeeted  and  unpromising  as  these,  to  aeeount.  Yes. 
For  any  reliable  information  I  receive,  I  will  pay.  But  I  must  have  the 
information  first,  and  judge  for  myself  of  its  value." 

*'  Do  you  know  nothing  more  powerful  than  money?"  asked  the 
younger  woman,  without  rising,  or  altering  her  attitude. 

"  Not  here,  I  should  imagine,"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

"  You  should  know  of  something  that  is  more  powerful  elsewhere^ 
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89  I  judge,**  she  retomed.    "  Do  jon  know  noUimg  of  a  iroiMai*s 
anger?" 

Yon  hare  a  saacj  tongae,  Jade/'  said  "Mr.  Dombej. 
Not  usually,"  she  answered,  without  any  show  of  enotiOB :  "  I  speaJc 
to  you  now,  tlurt  yon  may  understand  us  better,  and  fdy  more  on  us. 
A  woman'a  anger  is.  pretty  mudi  the  same  here,  as  in  your  fine  house. 
/  am  angry.  I  have  been  so,  many  yeaara.  I  hare  as  good  cause  for  my 
anger  as  you  haye  for  yours,  and  its  object  is  the  same  mut" 

He  started,  in  spite  of  himself,  and  looked  at  her  with  astonishment. 

**  Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  kind  of  laugh.  "Wide  as  the  distance  may 
seem  between  us,  it  is  so.  How  it  is  so,  is  no  matter;  that  is  my  story,  and 
I  keep  my  story  to  myself.  I  would  bring  you  and  him  together,  because 
I  have  a  rage  against  him.  My  mother  thers,  is  awtrickms  and  poor ;  and 
she  would  sell  any  tidings  she  could  glean,  or  anything,  or  anybody,  for 
money.  It  is  fair  enough  perhaps,  that  you  should  pay  her  some,  if  she 
can  help  you  to  what  you  want  to  know.  But  that  is  not  my  motiTe.  I 
•hare  told  you  what  mine  is,  and  it  would  be  as  strong  and  all  suffieient 
with  me  k  you  haggled  and  bargained  with  her  for  a  sixpence.  I  have 
done.  My  saocy  tongue  says  no  more,  tf  you  wait  here  till  sunrise 
to-morrow. 

The  old  woman  who  had  shown  great  uneasiiiess  during  this  speech 
which  had  a  tendency  to  depreciate  her  expected  gams,  pulled  Mr. 
Dombey  softly  by  the  sleeye,  and  whispered  to  Inm  not  to  mind  her.  He 
glanced  at  them  both,  by  turns,  with  a  haggard  look,  and  said,  in  a  deeper 
Toiee  than  was  usual  with  him : 

"  Go  on — what  do  you  know?  ** 

*'  Oh,  not  so  fast,  your  worship  1  we  must  wait  for  same  one,*'  answered 
the  old  woman.  **  It's  to  be  got  from  some  one  else — wormed  out — 
serewed  and  twisted  from  him." 

'•  What  do  you  mean?"  said  Mr.  Dombey. 

**  Patience,"  she  croaked,  laying  her  hand,  like  a  dbfw,  upon  his  arm. 
■^  Patience.     Ill  get  at  it.     I  faiow  I  can  1     If  he  was  to  hold  it  back 
from  me,"  said  good  M«.  Brown,  crooking  her  ten  fingers,  •*  I'd  tear  it 
out  of  him  !** 

Ifr.  Dombey  followed  her  with  his  eyes  as  she  hobUed  to  the  door,  and 
looked  out  again :  and  then  his  glance  sought  her  daughter ;  but  she 
remained  impassive,  silent,  and  regardless  of  him. 

**Do  you  tell  me,  woman,"  he  said,  when  the  bent  figure  of  Mrs. 
Brown  came  back,  shaking  its  head  and  chattering  to  itself,  '*  that  there  is 
another  person  expected  here  ?  " 

**  Yes ! "  said  the  old  woman,  looking  up  into  his  face,  and  nodding. 

"  From  whom  you  are  to  extract  the  intelligence  that  is  to  be  useful 
tome?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  woman  nodding  again. 

"A  stranger?" 

*'  Chut !  "  said  the  old  woman,  with  a  shrill  laugh.  "  What  signifies  \ 
Well,  well ;  no.  No  stranger  to  your  worship.  But  he  wonH  see  you. 
He'd  be  afraid  of  you,  and  wouldn't  talk.  Youll  stand  behind  that  door, 
«nd  judge  him  for  yourself.  We  don't  ask  to  be  believed  oii  trust.  What! 
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Your  wonbip  doubU  the  room  behind  the  door  ?    Oh  the  suspicioii  of 
you  rich  gentlefolks  I     Look  at  it,  then." 

Her  sharp  eye  had  detected  an  involantary  expression  of  this  feeling  on 
his  part,  which  was  not  unreasonable  under  the  circumstances.  In  satis- 
faction of  it  she  now  took  the  candle  to  the  door  she  spoke  of.  Mr. 
Dombey  looked  in ;  assured  himself  that  it  was  an  empty,  cra^  room; 
and  signed  to  her  to  put  the  light  back  in  its  place. 

"  How  long,"  he  asked,  "  before  this  person  comes  ?  " 

^'  Not  bug,"  ^e  answered.  **  Would  your  worship  sit  down  for  a  few 
odd  minutes." 

He  made  no  answer ;  but  began  pacing  the  room  with  an  irresolute  air, 
as  if  he  were  undecided  whether  to  remain  or  depart,  and  as  if  he  had 
some  quarrel  with  himself  for  being  there  at  alL  But  soon  his  tread 
grew  slower  and  hearier,  and  his  face  more  sternly  thoughtful;  as  the 
object  with  which  he  had  come,  fixed  itself  in  his  mind,  and  dilated  there 
again. 

While  he  thus  walked  up  and  down  with  his  eyes  on  the  grouikU  Mrs. 
Brown,  in  the  chair  from  which  she  had  risen  to  reoeiyehim,  sat  listening 
anew.  The  monotony  of  his  step,  or  the  uncertainty  of  age,  made  her  ao 
slow  of  hearing,  that  a  footfall  without  had  sounded  in  her  daughter's 
ears  for  some  moments,  and  she  had  looked  up  hastily  to  warn  her 
mother  of  its  approach,  before  the  old  woman  was  roused  by  it.  But 
then  she  started  from  her  seat,  and  whispering  "  Here  he  is  I  "  hurried 
her  risitor  to  his  place  of  observation,  and  put  a  bottle  and  glass  upon 
the  table,  with  sudi  alacrity,  as  to  be  ready  to  fling  her  arms  round  the 
neck  of  Eob  the  Grinder  on  his  appearance  at  the  door. 

"  Andhere's  my  bonny  boy,"  cried  Mrs.  Brown,  **  at  last  I— oho»  oho ! 
You  're  like  my  own  son  Bobby  1 " 

"Oh!  Misses  Blown  I"  remonstrated  the  Grinder.  <<Don'tl  Can't 
you  be  fond  of  a  cove  without  squeedging  and  throttling  of  him  1  Take 
care  of  the  birdcage  in  my  hand,  will  you?" 

"  Thinks  of  a  birdcage,  afore  me  I"  cried  the  old  woman,  apostropiuz* 
ing  the  ceiling.    "  Me  that  feek  more  than  a  mother  for  him  I '" 

"  Well,  I  'm  sure  I  'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Misses  Brown,"  said 
the  unfortunate  youth,  greatly  aggravated  ;  "  but  you  're  so  jealous  of  a 
cove.  I  'm  very  fond  of  you  myself,  and  all  that,  of  course ;  but  I  don 't 
smother  you,  do  I,  Misses  Brown?" 

He  looked  and  spoke  as  if  he  would  have  been  far  from  objecting  to  do 
so,  however,  on  a  favourable  occasion. 

"  And  to  talk  about  birdcages,  too  I "  whimpered  the  Grinder.  "  As  if 
that  was  a  crime  1  Why,  look  'ee  here !  Do  you  know  who  this  belongs 
to?" 

"  To  master,  dear  ?  "  said  the  old  woman  with  a  grin. 

*'  Ah  1"  replied  the  Grinder,  lifting  a  large  cage  tied  up  in  a  wrapper, 
on  the  table,  and  untying  it  with  his  teeth  and  hands.  "  It 's  our  parrot, 
this  is." 

"  Mr.  Carker's  parrot.  Bob  ?" 

"Will  you  hold  your  tongue.  Misses  Brown?"  returned  the  goaded 
Grinder.    "  What  do  you  go  naming  names  for  ?    I  'm  blest,"  said  Bob, 
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puUing  liis  hair  wiUi  both  hands  in  the  exasperation  of  his  feelings,  *'  if 
ahe  an 't  enough  to  maVe  a  cove  ran  wild  I" 

^*  What  I  Do  you  snub  me,  thankless  boy !"  cried  the  old  woman,  with 
ready  vehemence. 

'*  GK>od  gracious.  Misses  Brown,  no  I"    returned  the  Grinder,  with 

tears  in  his  eyes.     "  Was  there  ever  such  a! Don't  I  dote  upon 

you.  Misses  Brown  ? ' ' 

"  Do  you,  sweet  Bob?  Do  you  truly,  chickabiddy?"  With  that, 
Mrs.  Brown  held  him  in  her  fond  embrace  once  more;  and  did  not 
telease  him  until  he  had  made  several  violent  and  ineffectual  struggles 
with  his  legs,  and  his  hair  was  standing  on  end  all  over  his  head. 

**  Oh!"  returned  the  Grinder,  "  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  perfectly 

pitched  into  with  affection  like  this  here.    I  wish  she  was .    How 

nave  you  been.  Misses  Brown  P" 

**  Ah !  Not  here  since  this  night  week !"  said  the  old  woman,  contem- 
plating him  with  a  look  of  reproach. 

"  Good  gracious  Misses  Brown,"  returned  the  Grinder,  "  I  said 
to*night*s  a  week,  that  I'd  come  to-night,  didn  't  I  ?  And  here  I  am. 
How  you  do  go  on  I  I  wish  you  'd  be  a  little  rational.  Misses  Brown. 
I  'm  hoarse  with  saying  things  in  my  defence,  and  my  very  face  is  shiny 
with  being  hugged."  He  rubbed  it  hard  with  his  sleeve,  as  if  to  remove 
the  tender  polish  in  question. 

**  Drink  a  little  drop  to  comfort  you,  my  Eobin,"  said  the  old  woman, 
filling  the  glass  from  the  bottle  and  giving  it  to  him. 

"  Thank  'ee.  Misses  Brown,"  returned  the  Grinder.     '*  Here 's  your 
health.    And  long  may  you — et  cetrer."    Which,  to  judge  from  the 
expression  of  his  &ce,  did  not  include  any  very  choice  blessings.     "  And 
here's  her  health,"  said  the  Grinder,  glancing  at  Alice,  who  sat  with  her 
eyes  fixed,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  on  the  wall  behind  him,  but  in  reality 
on  Mr.  Dombey's  face  at  the  door,  "  and  wishing  her  the  same  and  many 
of'em!" 
He  drained  the  glass  to  these  two  sentiments,  and  set  it  down. 
"  Well,  I  say.  Misses  Brown!"  he  proceeded.     "  To  go  on  a  little 
rational  now.    You  're  a  judge  of  birds,  and  up  to  their  ways,  as  I  know 
to  my  cost." 

"  Cost !"  repeated  Mrs.  Brown. 

"  Satisfaction,  I  mean,"  returned  the  Grinder.    **  How  you  do  take  up 
a  cove.  Misses  Brown !    You  've  put  it  all  out  of  my  head  again." 
"  Judge  of  birds,  Bobby,"  suggested  the  old  woman. 
«  Ah  1 "  said  the  Grinder,  "  Well,  I  've  got  to  take  care  of  this  parroi— 
certain  things  being  sold,  and  a  certain  establishment  broke  up — and 
as  I  don 't  want  no  notice  took  at  present,  I  wish  you  'd  attend  to  her  for 
a  week  or  so,  and  give  her  board  and  lodging,  will  you  ?    If  I  mttst 
come  backwards  and  forwards,"  mused  the  Grinder  with  a  dejected  face, 
*'  I  may  as  well  have  something  to  come  for." 
'*  Something  to  come  for  ?  "  screamed  the  old  woman. 
"Besides  you,  I  mean,  Misses  Brown,"  returned  the  craven  Bob. 
"  Not  that  I  want  any  inducement  but  yourself,  Misses  Brown,  I  'm  sure. 
Don't  begin  again,  for  goodness  sake." 
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"He  don^t  carelbrinel  HedonH  careforme,  atleareior  IxIdclI*'  crifid 
Mrs.  Brown,  lifting  up  her  skinny  hands.    "  But  1*11  take  care  of  his  bird." 

"  Take  good  care  of  it  too,  you  know,  Mrs.  Brown,"  said  Sob,  shaking 
his  head.  "  If  you  was  so  much  as  to  stroke  its  feathers  oace»  thfi  wrong 
way,  I  believe  it  woukL  be  found  out" 

'*  Ah,  so  sharp  as  that»  Bob?  "  said  Mrs.  Bcown,  quickly. 

"  Sharp,  Misses  Brown  1 "  repeated  Bob.  **  But  this  is  not  to  be  talked 
about." 

Checking  himself  abruptly,  and  not  without  a  fearful  ghnce  across  the 
room.  Bob  fiUed  the  glass  again,  and  having  slowly  emptied  it,  shx>ok  his 
head,  and  began  to  dbraw  his  fingers  across  and  across  the  wires  of  the 
parrot's  cage^  by  way  of  a  diyersion.  from  the  dangerous  theme  that  had 
just  been  broached. 

The  old  woman  eyed  him  slily,  and  hitching  her  chair  nearer  his,  and 
looking  in  at  the  pacrot,  who  came  down  from  the  gilded  dome  at  her  call, 
said : 

Out  of  place  now,  Bobby  P  " 

Never  you  mind.  Misses  Brown/'  returned  the  Qsinder,  shortly* 
.  *'  Board  wages  perhaps.  Bob  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Brown. 

"  Pretty  Polly  I  "  said  the  Grinder. 

The  old  woman  darted  a  glance  at  him  that  might  have  warned  him  to 
consider  his  ears  in  danger,  but  it  was  his  turn  to  look  in  at  the  parrot 
now,  and  however  expressive  his  imaginatioa  may  have  made  her  aogiy 
scowl,  it  was  unseen  ov  his  bodily  eyes. 

"  I  wonder  master  didn't  take  you  with  him,  Bob,"  said  the  old  woman, 
in  a  wheedling  voice,  but  with  increased  malignity  of  aspect. 

Bob  was  so  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  Uie  parrot,  and  in  trolling  his 
forefinger  on  the  wires,  that  he  made  no  answer. 

The  old  woman  had  hfir  dutch  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  his  shook  of 
hair  as  it  stooped  over  the  table;  but  she  restrained  her  finger^  and  said, 
in  a  voice  that  choked  with  its  efforts  to  be  coaxing : 

"  Bobby,  my  child." 

"Well,  Misses  Brown,"  returned  the  Grinder. 

"  I  say  I  wonder  Master  didn't  take  you  with  him,  dear." 

"  Never  yo«  mind.  Misses  Brown,"  returned  the  Grinder. 

Mrs.  Brown  instantly  directed  the  clutch  of  her  right  hand  at  his  hair, 
and  the  dutch  of  her  kflt  hand  at  his  throat,  and  held  on  to  the  object 
of  her  fond  affection  with  such  extraordinary  finy,  that  his  fiiee  h^gan. 
to  blacken  in  a  moment. 

"  Misses  Brown ! "  exclaimed  the  Grinder,  "  let  go,  will  you !  What 
are  you  doing  of !     Hdp,  young  woman  I     Misses  Brow — Brow —  I  " 

The  young  woman,  however,  equally  unmoved  by  his  direct  appeal  to 
her,  and  by  his  inarticulate  utterance,  remained  quite  neutral,  until,  sSter 
struggling  with  his  assailant  into  a  comer.  Bob  disengaged  himself,  and 
stood  there  panting  and  fenced  in  by  his  own  dbows,  while  the  old  woman,, 
panting  too,  and  stamping  with  rage  and  eagerness,  appeared  to  be 
collecting  her  energies  for  another  swoop  upon  him.  At  this  Grisis  Alice 
interposed  her  voice,  but  not  in  the  Grinder's  favour,  by  saying, 

"  Well  done,  Mother.    Tear  him  to  pieces ! " 
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**  What,  yomig^  womsnl "  blubbered  Bob;  "  ave  yon  agafaist  ine  too? 
What  ha?e  i  been  aad  doneP  Wbat  am  I  to  be  tote  to  piaoealbr,  I  skoiild 
like  to  know  ?  Why  do  you  take  and  choke  a  coye  who  has  never  done 
yov  any  bam,  neither  of  yon  ?  Call  yoarad^ea  femaka,  too !  "  said  the 
irightenedaiida£latodOnnder,  witkh»eoat«CBff  at  hisefe.  "  I'm  «w* 
prued  at  yon  I    Where  'a  your  feminine  tendemesei  " 

*'  Ton  tbanklaaa  dog  1 "  gasped  Mra.  Brown.  ^  You  impudents 
inBulting  dog  1 " 

**  Wlmt  haTe  I  been  and  done  to  go  and  giTo  you  offenee,  Mkaea 
Brown  ?  "  retorted  the  tearfnl  Bob.     "  Yon  was  veiy  much  attached  to- 
me a  minnte  ago." 

**  To  cat  me  off  with  his  diort  answeia  and  his  sulky  words/'  said  tile 
old  woman.     "  Me  I  Because  I  happen  to  be  carious  to  haye  a  little  bit  * 
of  gossip  about  Master  and  the  lady,  to  dare  to  play  at  ihst  aad  loose 
with  me  I    But  I  '11  talk  to  you  no  more,  my  lad.    Now  go  1" 

*'  I  an  sore.  Misses  Brown,"  returned  tiie  abject  G^der,  "  I  nerer 
insiniwated  that  I  wished  to  go.  Don't  talk  like  that,  Misses  Brown,  if 
you  please." 

"  I  won't  talk  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  with  an  action  of  her  crooked 
fingers  that  made  him  shrink  into  half  his  natural  compass  in  the  comer. 
**  Not  another  word  with  him  shall  pass  my  lips.  He 's  an  ungratefdl 
hound.  I  cast  him  off.  Now  let  him  go  I  And  I  '11  slip  those  after  him 
that  shall  talk  too  much ;  that  won't  be  shook  away ;  that  '11  hang  to  him 
like  leeches,  and  slink  arter  him  Uke  ibsea.  Wheit  I  He  knows  'em.  He 
knows  his  old  games  and  lus  old  ways.  If  he 's  forgotten  'em,  they  'U 
soon  reaund  him.  Now  let  him  go,  and  see  how  he  '11  do  Master's 
bnsiness,  and  keep  Master's  secrets,  with  such  company  always  following 
him  up  and  down.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  He  '11  find  'em  a  cQffeient  sort  from 
you  and  me.  Ally ;  elose  aa  he  is  with  you  and  me.  Now  let  him  go,  now 
let  him  go  I  " 

The  old  woman,  to  the  unspeakable  dismay  of  the  Grinder,  walked  her 
twisted  figure  round  and  round,  in  a  ring  of  some  four  feet  in  diameter, 
constantly  repeating  these  words,  and  shaking  her  fist  aboye  her  head,  and 
working  her  mouth  about. 

"  Misses  Brown,"  pleaded  Bob,  coming  a  little  out  of  his  comer,  "  I  'm 
sure  you  wouldn't  injure  a  coye,  on  seeond  thoughts,  and  in  cold  blood, 
would  yon  P" 

"  Don't  talk  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  stiU  wratUully  pursuing  her 
circle.     '*  Now  let  him  go,  now  let  him  go !  " 

**  Missea  Brown,"  urged  the  tormooted  Qrinder,  *'  I  didn't  mean  to— 
Oh,  what  a  thing  it  is  for  a  coye  to  get  into  sudi  a  line  as  this ! — I  was 
only  careful  of  talking.  Misses  Brown,  because  I  always  am,  on  account 
of  his  being  up  to  eyerything ;  but  I  might  have  known  it  wouldn't  haya 
gone  any  further.  I  'm  aure  I  'm  quite  agreeable,"  with  a  wretched  face, 
'^  for  any  little  bit  of  gossip,  Misses  Brown.  Don't  go  on  like  tUs,  if  you 
please.  Oh,  couldn't  you  haye  the  goodness  to  put  in  a  word  for  a 
miserable  coye,  here  I "  said  the  Qrind^,  appealing  in  desperation  to  the 
danghter; 
«  Come  mother,  you  hear  what  he  says,"  she  interposed,  in  her  stem 
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voice,  and  with  animpattent  action  of  her  head ;  ''  try  him  once  more,  and 
if  you  fall  out  with  him  again,  ruin  him,  if  you  like,  and  hare  done 
with  him." 

Mrs.  'Brown,  moyed  as  it  seemed  by  this  very  tender  exhortation, 
presently  began  to  howl ;  and  softening  by  degrees,  took  the  apologetic 
Grinder  to  her  arms,  who  embraced  her  with  a  face  of  unutterable  woe, 
and,  like  a  victim  as  he  was,  resumed  his  former,  seat,  doee  hy  the  aide  of 
his  venerable  friend;  whom  he  suffered,  not  without  much,  oonatrained 
sweetness  of  oountenance,  combating  very  expressive  phvsiogiioinicsl 
revelations  of  an  opposite  character,  to  dniw  his  arm  throu^  hers,  and 
keep  it  there. 

'*  And  how 's  Master,  deaiy  dear  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Brown,  when,  sitting  in 
this  amicable  posture,  they  had  pledged  each  other. 

"  Hush !     If  you  'd  be  so  good.  Misses  Brown,  as  to  speak  a  little 
lower,"  Bob  implored.     "  Why,  he 's  pretty  well,  thankee,  I  suppose.'' 

"  You  're  not  out  of  place,  Bobby  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Brown,  in  a  wheedling- 
tone. 

"  Why,  I  'm  not  exactly  out  of  place,  nor  in,"  faltered  Bob.    •*  I — ^I  'm 
still  in  pay,  Misses  Brown." 
.  "  And  nothing  to  do.  Bob  ?  " 

"  Nothing  particular  to  do  just  now.  Misses  Brown,  but  to — ^keep  my 
eyes  open,"  said  the  Grinder,  rolling  them  in  a  forlorn  way. 
.  "  Master  abroad,  Bob  P  " 

*'  Oh,  for  goodness  sake,  Misses  Brown,  couldn't  you  gossip  with  a 
cove  about  anything  else  I  "  cried  the  Grinder,  in  a  burst  of  despair. 

The  impetuous  Mrs.  Brown  rising  directly,  the  tortured  Grinder 
detained  her,  stammering  '*Ye-yes,  Misses  Brown,  I  believe  he's 
abroad.  What 's  she  staring  at  ?  "  he  added,  in  allusion  to  the  danghter, 
whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  face  that  now  again  looked  out  behind  him. 

"  Don't  mind  her,  lad,"  said  the  old  woman,  holding  him  closer  to  pre- 
vent his  turning  round.  '*  It 's  her  way — ^her  way.  Tell  me.  Bob.  Did 
you  ever  see  the  lady,  deary  P  " 

*'  Oh,  Misses  Brown,  what  lady  P  "  cried  the  Grinder  in  a  tone  of  pite- 
ous supplication. 

'*  What  lady  ?  "  she  retorted.     «  The  hidy ;  Mrs  Dombey." 

'*  Yes,  I  beUeve  I  see  her  once,"  replied  Bob. 

*'  The  night  she  went  away,  Bobby,  eh  P  "  said  the  old  woman  in  Ids 
ear,  and  taking  note  of  every  change  in  his  face.  **  Aha !  I  know  it  was 
that  night." 

"  Well,  if  you  know  it  was  that  night,  you  know,  Mrs.  Brown,"  replied 
Bob,  **  it 's  no  use  putting  pinchers  into  a  cove  to  make  him  say  so." 

"  Where  did  they  go  that  night.  Bob  P  Straight  away  P  How  did  they 
go  P  Where  did  you  see  her  P  Did  she  laugh  P  Did  she  cry  P  Tell  me 
all  about  it,"  cried  the  old  hag,  holding  him  closer  yet,  patting  the  hand 
that  was  drawn  through  his  arm  against  her  other  hand,  and  searching 
every  line  in  his  face  with  her  bleared  eyes.  "  Come  1  Begin !  I  want 
to  be  told  all  about  it.  What,  Bob,  boy  1  You  and  me  can  keep  s 
secret  together,  eh  P  We  '?e  done  so  before  now.  Where  did  they  go 
first,  Bob  ?  " 
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The  wretched  Grinder  made  a  ^asp,  and  a  panse. 

**  Are  you  dumb  P  "  said  the  old  woman,  angrily. 

*'  Lord,  Misses  Brown,  no  I  You  expect  a  cove  to  be  a  flash  of  light- 
ning. I  wish  I  tiMU  the  electric  fluency,"  muttered  the  bewildered 
Ghrinder.  **I'd  have  a  shock  at  somebody,  that  would  settle  their 
business.** 

•*  What  do  jfou  say  P  "  asked  the  old  woman,  with  a  grin. 

•*  I  'm  wishmgmy  love  to  you,  Misses  Brown,"  returned  the  false  Bob, 
seeking  consolation  in  the  glass.  "  Where  did  they  go  to  first,  was  it ! 
Him  and  her  do  yon  mean  P  " 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  old  woman,  eagerly.     •*  Them  two." 

*'Why,  they  didn't  go  nowhere — ^not  together,  I  mean,**  answered 
Bob. 

The  old  woman  looked  at  him,  as  though  she  had  a  strong  impulse  upon 
bte  to  make  another  clutch  at  his  head  and  throat,  but  was  restrained  by 
a  certain  dogged  mystery  in  his  face. 

"  That  was  the  art  of  it,"  said  the  reluctant  Grinder ;  "  that*s  the  way 
nobody  saw  'em  go,  or  has  been  able  to  say  how  they  did  go.  They  went 
different  ways,  I  tell  you.  Misses  Brown.*' 

"  Ay,  ay,  ay !  To  meet  at  an  appointed  place,"  chuckled  the  old  woman, 
after  a  moment's  silent  and  keen  scrutiny  of  his  face. 

"  Why,  if  they  weren*t  a  going  to  meet  somewhere,  I  suppose  they  might 
as  well  have  stayed  at  home,  mightn't  they,  Misses  Brown  ?"  returned  the 
unwilling  Grinder. 

"  Well,  Bob  ?  Well  P"  said  the  old  woman,  drawing  his  arm  yet  tighter 
through  her  own,  as  if,  in  her  eagerness,  she  were  afraid  of  his  slipping 
away. 

"What,  haven't  we  talked  enough  yet.  Misses  Brown P*'  returned  the 
Grinder,  who  between  his  sense  of  injury,  his  sense  of  liquor,  and  his  sense 
of  being  on  the  rack,  had  become  so  lachrymose,  that  at  almost  every 
answer  he  scooped  his  coat-cuff  into  one  or  other  of  his  eyes,  and  uttered 
an  unavailing  whine  of  remonstrance.  "  Did  she  laugh  that  night,  was  it  P 
Didn't  you  ask  if  she  laughed.  Misses  Brown  P" 

"  Or  cried  P"  added  the  old  woman,  nodding  assenrt. 

'*  Neither,*'  said  the  Ghrinder.  "  She  kept  as  steady  when  she  and  me 
—oh,  I  see  you  will  have  out  of  me,  Misses  Brown !  But  take  your  solemn 
oath  now,  that  you'll  never  tell  anybody." 

This  Mrs.  Brown  very  readily  did :  being  naturally  Jesuitical ;  and 
having  no  other  intention  in  the  matter  than  that  her  concealed  visitor 
should  hear  for  himself. 

"  She  kept  as  steady,  then,  when  she  and  me  went  down  to  Southamp- 
ton," said  the  Grinder,  "  as  a  image.  In  the  morning  she  was  just  the 
same.  Misses  Brown.  And  when  she  went  away  in  the  packet  before  day- 
light, by  herself — me  pretendmg  to  be  her  servant,  and  seeing  her  safe 
aboard — she  was  just  the  same.     Now^  are  you  contented,  Mrs.  BrownP" 

**No,  Bob.     Not  yet,"  answered  Mrs.  Brown,  decisively. 

**0h,  here's  a  woman  for  you !"  cried  the  unfortunate  Bob,  in  an  out- 
burst of  feeble  lamentation  over  his  own  helplessness.  "  What  did  you 
wish  to  know  next.  Misses  Brown  ?" 
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''What  became  of  Master?    Wliere  did  he  go?"      61ie. 
still  holding  him  tight,  and  looking  dose  into  hia  face^  wiUi  her  ahaip 
eyes. 

"  Upon  my  soul,  I  don't  know.  Misses  Brown,"  answered  Soh.  "  Upon 
n^  soul  I  don't  know  what  he  did,  nor  where  he  w^t,  nor  smythiag  about 
him.  I  only  know  what  he  said  to  me  as  a  caution  to  hold  my  tongne^ 
when  we  parted ;  and  I  tell  yon  this,  Mrs.  Brown,  aa  a  friend,  thai  sooner 
than  ever  repeat  a  word  of  what  we're  saying  now,  you  had  bett^  take 
and  shoot  yourself,  or  shut  yourself  up  in  this  house,  and  aet  it  a-fire,  for 
there's  nothing  he  wouldn't  do,  to  be  revenged  upon  you.  You  doa't  know 
him  half  as  well  as  I  do^  Misses.  Brown.  You're  nerer  safe  from  buD^  I 
teU  you." 

"  Haven't  I  taken  an  oath,"  retorted  the  oM  woman,  *'  and  won't  I 
keep  it?" 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  hope  you  will.  Misses  Brown,"  returned  Bob,  some- 
what  doubtfully,  and  not  without  a  latent  threatening  ia  hia  manner. 
**  For  your  own  sake,  quite  as  much  as  mine." 

He  looked  at  her  as  he  gave  her  this  friendly  caution,  and  empliasized 
it  with  a  nodding  of  his  head ;  but  fixuling  it  uncomfortable  to  encoonter 
the  yellow  face  with  its  grotesque  action,  and  the  ferret  eyes  with  their 
keen  old  wintry  gaze,  so  dose  to  his  own,  he  looked  down  uneaailjanJsal 
shuffling  in  his  chair,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  bring  himself  to  a  snUen 
declaration  that  he  would  answer  no  more  questions.  The  old  womaiu 
still  holding  him  as  before,  took  this  opportunity  of  raising  the  forefinger 
of  her  right  hand,  in  the  air,  as  a  stealthy  signal  to  the  eoncealed  observer 
to  give  particular  attention  to  what  was  about  to  follow. 

"  Bob,"  she  said,  in  her  most  coaxing  tone. 

'*  Good  gracious  Misaes  Brown,  what 's  the  matter  now  ?  "  returned  the 
exasperated  Grinder. 

"  Bob  1  where  did  the  lady  and  Master  appoint  to  meet  ?  " 

Bob  shuffled  more  and  more,  and  looked  up  and  looked  down,  and  ^t 
his  thumb,  and  dried  it  on  his  waistcoat,  and  finally  said,  eyeing  his 
tormentor  askant,  "  How  should  /know.  Misses  Brown?  " 

The  old  woman  held  up  her  finger  again,  as  before,  and  replying* 
"  Gome  lad  1  It 's  no  use  leading  me  to  that,  and  there  leaving  me.  I 
want  to  know  " — ^waited  for  hia  answer. 

Bob  after  a  discomfited  pause,  suddenly  broke  out  with,  **  How  can 
I  pronounce  the  names  of  foreign  places,  Mrs.  Brown?  What  an 
unreasonable  woman  you  are ! " 

"  But  you  have  heard  it  said,  Bobby,"  she  retorted  firmly^  "  and  yon 
know  what  it  sounded  like.     Come  I " 

"  I  never  heard  it  said,  Misses  Brown,"  returned  the  Grinder. 

"  Then,"  retorted  the  old  woman  quickly,  "  ycHi  have  seen  it  writteOt 
and  you  can  spell  it." 

Bob,  with  a  petulant  exclamation  between  laughing  and  crying — ^for  hfi 
was  penetrated  with  some  admiraticm  of  Mrs.  Brown's  cunning,  even 
throiigh  this  persecution — after  some  reluctant  frimbling  in  hia  waisteoat 
pocket,  produced  from  it  a  little  piece  of  chalk.  The  old  woman's  eyes 
sparkled  when  she  saw  it  between  his  thumb  and  finger,  and  hastily 
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deaaring  a  space  on  tbe  deal  tabl^  that  he  might  write  the  word  there»  ake 
OBCe  more  made  her  signal  with  a  shaking  hand. 

Now  I  tell  yon  before  hand  what  it  is»  Misses  Brown,"  said  Eob, 
k'a  no  use  asldng  me  anything  else.  I  won't  answer  anything  else; 
I  can't.  How  long  it  was  to  be  belbre  they  met»  or  whose  plan  it  was  that 
they  was  to  go  away  alone>  I  don't  know  no  more  than  you  do.  I  don't 
know  any  more  about  it.  If  I  was  to  tell  you  how  I  found  out  this  wordg 
you'd  believe  that.     Shall  I  tell  you  Misses  Brown  f  '* 

"Yes,  Bob.'* 

"  Well  then  Misses  Brown.  The  way — ^now  you  won't  ask  any  more» 
you  know  ?  "  said  Bob,  taming  his  eyes^  which  were  now  fast  getting 
drowsy  and  stupid,  upon  her. 

"  Not  another  word,"  said  Mrs.  Brown« 

^^WeU  then,  the  way  was  this.  When  a  certain  person  left  the  lady 
with  me,  he  put  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  direction  written  on  it  in  thj6 
lady's  hand,  saying  it  was  in  case  she  should  forget.  She  wasn't  afraid 
of  forgetting,  for  she  tore  it  up  as  soon  as  hisr  back  was  turned,  and  when 
I  put  up  the  carriage  steps,  I  shook  out  one  of  the  pieces — shie  sprinkled 
the  rest  out  of  the  window,  I  suppose,  for  there  was  none  there  afterwards, 
though  I  looked  lor  'em.  There  was  only  one  word  on  it,  and  that  was 
this,  if  you  must  and  will  know.  But  remember  I  You  're  upon  your 
oalh.  Misses  Brown  1 " 

M^s.  Brown  knew  that,  she  said.  Bob,  having  nothing  more  to  say» 
began  to  chalk,  sbwly  and  laboriously,  on  the  table. 

"  *  D,' "  the  dd  woman  read  aloud,  when  he  had  formed  the  letter. 

"  Will  you  hold  your  tongue.  Misses  Brown?  **  he  exclaimed,  covering 
it  with  his  hand,  and  turning  impatiently  upon  her»  "  1  won't  have  it 
read  out.    Be  quiet,  will  you  I  ^ 

"  Then  write  large.  Bob,"  she  returned,  repeating  her  secret  signal ; 
**  for  my  eyes  are  not  good,  even  at  print." 

Muttering  to  himseXf,  and  returning  to  his  work  with  an  ill  will.  Bob 
went  on  with  the  word.  As  he  bent  lus  head  down,  the  person  for  whose 
information  he  so  unconsciously  laboured,  moved  from  the  door  behind 
him  to  within  a  short  stride  of  his  shoulder,  and  looked  eagerly  towards 
the  creeping  track  of  his  hand  upon  the  table.  At  the  same  time,  Alice, 
from  her  opposite  chair,  waldied  it  nanrowfy  as  it  shaped  the  lettei-s,  and 
repeated  each  one  on  her  lips  as  he  made  it,  without  articulating  it  aloud. 
At  the  end  of  every  letter  her  eyes  and  Mr.  Dombey's  met,  as  if  each  of 
them  sought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  other;  and  thus  they  both  spalt, 
D.  L  J.  0.  N. 

**  There  I "  said  the  Grinder,  moistening  the  palm  of  his  hand  hastily, 
to  obliterate  the  word ;  and  not  content  with  smearing  it  out,  rubbing  and 
planing  all  trace  of  it  away  with  his  coat-sleeve,  until  the  very  colour  of 
the  chalk  was  gone  from  the  table.  "Now,  I  hope  yon 're  contented* 
Misses  Brown  I 

The  old  woman,  in  token  of  her  being  so,  released  his  arm  and  patted 
his  back;  and  the  Grinder,  overcome  with  mortification,  cross-examination* 
and  liquor^  folded  his  arms  on  the  table*  laid  his  head  upon  them,  and 
fen  asleep. 
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T^ot  until  lie  liad  been  heavily  asleep  sometime,  and  was  snoring  roundhf, 
did  the  old  woman  turn  towards  the  door  where  Mr.  Dombey  stood  con- 
cealed, and  beckon  him  to  come  through  the  room,  and  pass  out.  Eveo 
then,  she  hovered  over  Bob,  ready  to  blind  him  with  her  hands,  or  strike  his 
head  down,  if  he  should  raise  it  while  the  secret  step  was  crossing  to  the 
door.  But  though  her  glance  took  sharp  cognizance  of  the  sleeper,  it  was 
sharp  too  for  the  waking  man ;  and  when  he  touched  her  hand  with  his, 
and  in  spite  of  all  his  caution,  made  a  chinking,  golden  sounds  it  was  as 
bright  and  greedy  as  a  raven's. 

'  The  daughter's  dark  gaze  followed  him  to  the  door,  and  noted  well  how 
pale  he  was,  and  how  his  hurried  tread  indicated  that  the  least  delaj  was 
an  insupportable  restraint  upon  him,  and  how  he  was  burning  to  be  active 
and  away.  As  he  closed  the  door  behind  him,  she  looked  round  at  hei 
mother.  The  old  woman  trotted  to  her ;  opened  her  hand  to  show  what 
was  within ;  and,  tightly  closing  it  again  in  her  jealousy  and  avaiioey 
whispered : 

«  What  win  he  do.  Ally  ?  " 

*'  Mischief,"  said  the  daughter. 

•*  Murder  P  "  asked  the  old  woman. 

*'  He 's  a  madman,  in  lus  wounded  pride,  and  may  do  that,  for  anything 
we  can  say,  or  he  either." 

Her  glance  was  brighter  than  her  mother's,  and  the  fire  that  shone  in 
it  was  fiercer ;  but  her  face  was  colourless,  even  to  her  lips. 

They  said  no  more,  but  sat  apart :  the  mother  communing  with  her 
money  ;  the  daughter  with  her  thoughts ;  the  glance  of  each,  shining  in 
the  gloom  of  the  feebly-lighted  room.  Bob  slept  and  snored.  The  disre- 
garded parrot  only  was  in  action.  It  twisted  and  pulled  at  the  wires  of 
its  cage,  with  its  crooked  beak,  and  crawled  up  to  the  dome,  and  along  its 
roof  like  a  fly,  and  down  again  head  foremost,  and  shook,  and  bit,  and 
rattled  at  every  slender  bar,  as  if  it  knew  its  master's  danger,  and  was 
wild  to  force  a  passage  out,  and  fly  away  to  warn  him  of  it. 


CHAPTER  LIIL 


MOBS  IKTELLIGENCS. 


Theke  were  two  of  the  traitor's  own  blood — ^his  renounced  brother 
and  sister — on  whom  the  weight  of  lus  guilt  rested  almost  more  heavily, 
at  this  time,  than  on  the  man  whom  he  had  so  deeply  injured.  Frying 
and  tormenting  as  the  world  was,  it  did  Mr.  Dombey  the  service  (» 
nerving  him  to  pursuit  and  revenge.  It  roused  his  passion,  stung  his 
pride,  twisted  the  one  idea  of  his  life  into  a  new  shape,  and  made  some 
gratification  of  his  wrath,  the  object  into  which  his  whole  intellectual 
existence  resolved  itself.  All  the  stubbornness  and  implacability  of  his 
nature,  all  its  hard  impenetrable  quality,  all  its  gloom  and  moroseness, 
all  its  exaggerated  sense  of  personal  importance,  all  its  jealous  disposi- 
tion to  resent  the  least  flaw  in  the  ample  recognition  of  his  import- 
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ance  by  others,  set  tliis  way  like  many  Btreama  united  into  one,  and 
bore  hun  on  upon  their  tide.  The  most  impetuously  passionate  and  vio- 
lently impulsive  of  mankind  would  have  been  a  milder  enemy  to  encounter 
than  the  sullen  Mr.  Pombey  wrought  to  this.  A  wild  beast  would  have 
been  easier  turned  or  soothed  than  the  grave  gentleman  without  a  wrinkle 
in  his  starched  cxavat. 

But  the  very  intensity  of  his  purpose  became  almost  a  substitute  for 
action  in  it.  While  he  was  yet  uninformed  of  the  traitor's  retreat,  it  served 
to  divert  his  mind  from  his  own  calamity,  and  to  entertain  it  with  another 
prospect.  The  brother  and  sister  of  his  false  favourite  had  no  such  relief ; 
everything  in  their  histoiy,  past  and  present,  gave  his  delinquency  a  more 
afflicting  meaning  to  them. 

The  sister  may  have  sometimes  sadly  thought  that  if  she  had  remained 
with  him,  the  companion  and  friend  she  had  been  once,  he  might  have 
escaped  the  crime  into  which  he  had  fallen.  If  she  ever  thought  so,  it  was 
still  without  regret  for  what  she  had  done,  without  the  least  doubt  of  her 
duty,  without  any  pricing  or  enhancing  of  her  self-devotion.  But  when 
this  possibility  presented  itself  to  the  erring  and  repentant  brother,  as  it 
aometimes  did,  it  smote  upon  his  heart  with  such  a  keen,  reproachful 
touch,  as  he  could  hardly  bear.  No  idea  of  retort  upon  his  cruel  brother, 
came  into  his  mind.  New  accusation  of  himself,  fresh  inward  lamentings 
over  Ms  own  unworthiness,  and  the  ruin  in  which  it  was  at  once  his  conso- 
lation and  his  self-reproach  that  he  did  not  stand  alone,  were  the  sole  kind 
of  reflections  to  which  the  discovery  gave  rise  in  him. 

It  was  on  the  very  same  day  whose  evening  set  upon  the  last  chapter, 
and  when  Mr.  Dombey's  world  was  busiest  with  the  elopement  of  his  wife, 
that  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  the  brother  and  sister  sat  at  their 
early  breakfast,  was  darkened  by  the  unexpected  shadow  of  a  man  coming 
to  the  little  porch :  which  man  was  Perch  the  Messenger. 

'*  I  've  stepped  over  from  Ball's  Pond  at  a  early  hour,"  said  Mr.  Perch* 
confidentially  looking  in  at  the  room  door,  and  stopping  on  the  mat  to  wipe  his 
shoes  all  round,  which  had  no  mud  upon  them,  "agreeable  to  my  instructions 
last  night.  They  was,  to  be  sure  and  bring  a  note  to  you,  Mr.  Carker, 
before  you  went  out  in  the  morning.  I  should  have  been  here  a  good  hour 
and  a  half  ago,"  said  Mr.  Perch,  meeklv,  "  but  for  the  state  of  health  of 
Mrs.  P.,  who  I  thought  I  should  have  lost  in  the  night,  I  do  assure  you, 
five  distinct  times." 

Is  your  wife  so  ill?"  asked  Harriet. 

Why,  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Perch,  first  turning  round  to  shut  the  door 
carefully,  "  she  takes  what  has  happened  in  our  House  so  much  to  heart. 
Miss.  Her  nerves  is  so  very  delicate  you  see,  and  soon  unstrung  1  Not 
but  what  the  strongest  nerves  had  good  need  to  be  shook,  I  'm  sure.  You 
feel  it  very  much  yourself,  no  doubts." 

Harriet  repressed  a  sigh,  and  glanced  at  her  brother. 

"  I  'm  sure  I  feel  it  myself,  in  my  humble  way,"  Mr.  Perch  went  on  to 
say,  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  "  in  a  manner  I  couldn't  bave  believed  if  I 
hadn't  been  called  upon  to  undergo.  It  has  almost  the  effect  of  drink 
upon  me.  I  HteraUy  feels  every  morning  as  if  I  had  been  taking  more 
than  was  good  for  me  over-night." 
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Mr.  Perch's  appearance  corroborated  this  recital  of  Ids  syraptamn,  Tliere 
was  an  air  of  fererisli  lassitude  about  it,  that  seemed  referable  to  drams; 
and  which,  in  fact,  might  no  doubt  hare  been  traced  to  those  nnmeroos 
discoreries  of  himself  in  the  bars  of  public-houses,  being' treated  and  qnea- 
tioned,  which  he  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  making. 

"  Therefore  I  can  judge,"  said  Mr.  Perch,  shaJong*  llis  head  agsm,  and 
speaking  in  a  silveiy  murmur,  '*  of  the  feefings  of  snch  as  is  at  all  pecu- 
liarly sitiwated  in  tlus  most  painfol  rewelation.** 

Here  Mr.  Perch  waited  to  be  confided  in ;  and  Teoeiring'  no  confidenee, 
coughed  behind  his  hand.  This  leading  to  nothing,  be  coughed  behind 
his  hat ;  and  that  leading  to  nothing,  he  put  his  hat  on  the  gnrand  and 
sought  in  his  breast  pocket  for  the  letter. 

**  If  I  rightly  recollect,  there  was  no  answer,*  said  Mr.  Perch,  with  an 
affable  smile ;  **  but  perhaps  you  '11  be  so  good  as  cast  your  eye  over 
it,  Sir." 

John  Carker  broke  the  seal,  which  was  Mr.  Dombey's,  and  possessing 
himself  of  the  contents,  which  were  very  brief,  repHed.  "No.  "So 
answer  is  expected.*' 

**Then  I  shall  wish  you  good  morning,  Miss,*'  said  Perch,  taking 
a  step  toward  the  door,  **  and  hoping,  I  'm  sure,  that  yon  Tl  not  pflnmt 
yourself  to  be  more  reduced  in  mind  than  you  can  help,  hy  the  Iste  pamfti 
rewdation.   The  Papers,"  said  Mr.  Perch,  taking  two  steps  back  agam,  and 
comprehensively  addressing  both  the  brother  and  sister  in  a  whisper  (^in- 
creased mystery, "  is  more  eager  for  news  of  it  than  you'd  suppose  posaHc. 
■  One  of  the  Sunday  ones,  in  a  blue  cloak  and  a  white  hat,  that  had  previously 
offered  for  to  hiihe  me — ^need  I  say  with  what  success  P — ^was  dodging 
about  our  court  last  night  as  late  as  twenty  minutes  after  eight  o'dock. 
I  see  him,  myself,  with  his  eye  at  the  counting-house  keyhole,  wMcn 
being  patent  is  impervious.   Another  one,'*  said  Mr.  Peroh,  **  with  milrntaiy 
frogs,  is  in  the  parlour  of  the  King's  Arms  all  the  blessed  day.    I  hap- 
pened, last  week,  to  let  a  little  obserwation  ftll  there,  and  next  morning, 
which  was  Sunday,  I  see  it  worked  up  in  print,  in  a  most  surprising 


manner. 


Mr.  Perch  resorted  to  his  breast  pocket,  as  if  to  produce  the  paramph, 
but  receiving  no  encouragement,  pulled  out  his  beaver  gloves,  picked  np 
^his  hat,  and  took  his  leare ;  and  before  it  was  high  noon,  Mr.  Perch  had 
related  to  several  select  audiences  at  the  King's  jSSrms  and  elsewhere,  how 
Miss  Carker,  bursting  into  tears,  had  caught  him  by  both  hands,  and  s«w, 
■*•  Oh !  dear  dear  Perch,  the  sight  of  you  is  all  the  comfort  I  have  left . 
•and  how  Mr.  John  Carker  had  said,  ia  an  awful  voice,  "  Perch,  I  disoini 
him.    Never  let  me  hear  him  mentioned  as  a  brother  more !  "         ,  .  ^ 

*'  Dear  John,**  said  Harriet,  when  they  were  left  alone,  and  W 
remained  silent  for  some  few  moments.  "There  arc  bad  H^gs  ^  ^""^ 
letter." 

«Yes.  But  uothing  nmexpected,-  he  replied.  «T  saw  the  writer 
yesterday.** 

"The  writer ?*•  .- 

"  Mr.  Bombey.  He  passed  twice  through  the  counting-house  wft^ 
I  was  there.    I  had  been  able  to  avoid  him  before,  but  of  course  coula  n 
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liope  to  do  tkat  long.  I  know  bow  mtunii  it  ww  tliat  he  should  regard 
my  presence  as  something  o£fensiye ;  I  felt  it  must  be  so,  mjaeif." 

^  He  did  sot  say  so  P  " 

*'  No ;  he  said  ao^ng :  bat  I  saw  that  his  glanoe  rested  on  me  for 
»  moment,  and  I  whs  prepared  for  what  would  happen — for  what  kas 
happened.     I  am  dismissed  !" 

She  looked  as  little  shocked  and  as  hopeftd  as  ^  ooidd,  but  it  was  dis- 
tressing news,  for  many  reasons. 

"  *  I  need  not  tell  you,' "  said  John  Carker,  reading  the  letter,  *"  why  your 
name  would  henoefoith  have  an  unnatural  sound,  in  however  remote  a 
connexion  with  mine,  or  why  the  daily  sight  of  any  one  who  bears  ijt, 
would  be  unendurable  to  me.  I  have  to  notify  the  cessation  of  all  engage- 
Bwnts  between  us,  from  this  date,  and  to  request  that  no  renewal  of  any 
communioation  with  me,  or  my  establishment,  be  ever  attempted  by  you.'-^ 
Endosed,  is  an  equivalent  in  money  to  a  generously  long  notice,  and  this 
is  my  dtsoharge.  Heaven  knows,  Harriet,  it  is  a  lenient  and  oonsiderate  one, 
whea  we  remember  all !  ** 

**  If  it  be  lenient  and  consid^Kte  to  punish  you  at  all,  John,  for  the 
misdeed  of  another,''  she  replied  gently,  "  yes." 

'*  We  have  been  an  ill-omened  raoe  to  bun,"  said  John  Carker.  "  He 
has  reason  to  shrink  from  the  sound  of  our  nuoe,  and  to  think  that  there 
is  s(»nething  cursed  and  wicked  in  our  blood.  I  should  almost  think  it 
too,  Harriet,  bat  for  you." 

**  Brother,  don't  speak  like  this.  If  you  have  any  special  reason,  as 
yott  say  yoa  have,  and  thdnk  you  have— -though  I  say,  Ke  1 — to  love  me, 
spare  me  the  hearing  of  such  wild  mad  words  1 " 

He  covered  his  hoe  with  both  his  hands ;  but  soon  permitted  her, 
coming  near  him,  to  take  one  in  her  own. 

** After  so  many  years,  this  parting  is  a  melancholy  thing  I  know/' 
said  his  sister,  "and  the  cause  of  it  is  dreadful  to  us  both.  We  hare 
to  Uve,  too,  and  must  look  about  us  for  the  means.  WeD,  well  I  We 
can  do  so,  undismayed.  It  is  our  pride,  mot  our  trouble,  to  strive,  John, 
and  to  strive-together." 

A  smile  played  on  her  lips,  as  she  kisacd  his  cheek,  and  entreated 
him  to  be  of  good  cheer. 

"  Oh,  dearest  sister !  Tied,  of  your  own  noble  will,  to  a  ruined  man  I 
whose  reputation  is  blighted ;  who  has  no  friend  himself,  and  has  driven 
every  friend  of  yours  away ! " 

^  John  I "  she  laid  her  hand  hastily  upon  his.  lips,  **{br  my  sake !  In 
remembranoe  of  our  Icmg  oompanionship  1 "  He  was  silent.  "  Now,  let 
me  tell  you,  dear,"  quietly  sitting  by  his  side.  "I  have,  as  you  have, 
expected  this ;  and  when  I  have  been  thinking  of  it,  and  fearing  that  it 
wieuld  happen,  and  preparing  myself  for  it,  as  well  as  I  could,  I  have 
resolved  to  tell  you,  if  it  should  be  so,  that  I  have  kept  a  secret  from  yoa, 
and  that  we  kaoe  a  friend." 

"  What  is  our  friend's  name,  Harriet  ?  "  he  answered,  with  a  soirowfril 
smMe. 

**  Indeed  I  don't  know,  but  he  once  made  a  very  earocat  protestation  to 
me  of  hiafrieadship  and  his  wish  to  serve  as :  and  to  this  day  I  believe  himJ' 
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"Harriet!''  exclaimed  her  wonderlog  brotKer^  "where  does  this 
friend  Uve  ?  " 

*'  Neither  do  I  know  that,"  she  returned.  '*  But  he  knows  lis  botli, 
and  our  history — all  our  little  history,  John.  That  is  the  reason  whj,  at 
his  own  suggestion,  I  haye  kept  the  secret  of  his  oomiog  here,  from  yoo, 
lest  his  acquaintance  with  it  should  distress  you." 

"  Here !     Has  he  been  here,  Harriet  ?  " 

"  Here,  in  this  room.     Once." 

«  What  kind  of  man  ?  " 

"  Not  young.  'Grey-headed,'  as  he  said,  'and  fast  growing  greyer.'  But 
generous,  and  frank,  and  good,  I  am  sure." 

''  And  only  seen  once,  Harriet  P  " 

"  In  this  room  only  once,"  said  his  sister,  with  the  slightest  and 
most  transient  glow  upon  her  cheek ;  "  but,  when  here,  he  entreated  me 
to  su£fer  him  to  see  me  once  a  week  as  he  passed  by,  in  token  of  our 
being  well,  and  continuing  to  need  nothing  at  his  hands.  For  I  told 
him,  when  he  proffered  us  any  service  he  could  render — ^wbich  was  the 
object  of  his  visit — that  we  needed  nothing." 

"  And  once  a  week ." 

*'  Once  every  week  since  then,  and  always  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the 
same  hour,  he  has  gone  past ;  always  on  foot ;  always  going  in  the  aaoie 
direction — ^towards  London ;  and  never  pausing  longer  than  to  bow  to 
me,  and  wave  his  hand  cheerfully,  as  a  kind  guardian  might.  He  made 
that  promise  when  he  proposed  these  curious  interviews,  and  has  kept  it 
so  faithfully  and  pleasantly,  that  if  I  ever  felt  any  trifling  uneasineas  about 
them  in  the  beginning  (which  I  don't  think  I  did,  John  ;  his  manner  was 
80  plain  and  true)  it  very  soon  vanished,  and  left  me  quite  glad  when  the 
day  was  coming.  Last  Monday — ^the  first  since  this  terrible  event--he 
did  not  go  by ;  and  I  have  wondered  whether  his  absence  can  have  beea 
in  any  way  connected  with  what  has  happened." 

"  How  P  "  inquired  her  brother. 

*'  I  donH  know  how.  I  have  only  speculated  on  the  coincidence ;  I 
have  not  tried  to  account  for  it.  I  feel  sure  he  will  return.  When  he 
does,  dear  John,  let  me  tell  him  that  I  have  at  last  spoken  to  you,  and  let 
me  bring  you  together.  He  will  certainly  help  us  to  a  new  livelihood. 
His  entreaty  was  that  he  might  do  something  to  smooth  my  Ufe  and 
yours ;  and  I  gave  him  my  promise  that  if  we  ever  wanted  a  friend,  I  wotdd 
remember  him.    Then,  his  name  was  to  be  no  secret." 

"  Harriet,"  said  her  brother,  who  had  listened  with  dose  attention, 
"  describe  this  gentlemim  to  me.  I  surely  ought  to  know  one  who  knows 
me  BO  welL" 

His  sister  painted,  as  vividly  as  she  could,  the  features,  stature,  and 
dress  of  her  visitor ;  but  John  Carker,  either  from  havmg  no  knowle^ 
of  the  original,  or  from  some  fault  in  her  description,  or  from  soine 
abstraction  of  his  thoughts  as  he  walked  to  and  fro,  pondering,  oould 
not  recognise  the  portrait  she  presented  to  him. 

However,  it  was  agreed  between  them  that  he  should  see  the  origin^ 
when  he  next  appeared.  This  concluded,  the  sister  applied  herself,  vita 
a  less  anxious  breast,  to  her  domestic  occupations ;  and  the  grey-bai^^ 
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man,  late  Junior  of  Dombey'a,  devoted  the  first  day  of  his  unwonted 
liberty  to  working  in  the  garden. 

It  was  quite  late  at  night,  and  the  brother  was  reading  aloud  while  the 
slater  plied  her  needle,  when  they  were  interrupted  by  a  knocking  at  the 
door.  In  the  atmosphere  of  vague  anxiety  and  dread  that  lowered  about 
them  in  connexion  with  their  fugitive  brother,  this  sound,  unusual  there, 
became  almost  alarming.  The  brother  going  to  the  door,  the  sister  sat 
and  listened  timidly.  Some  one  spoke  to  bim,  and  he  replied,  and 
seemed  surprised ;  and  after  a  few  words,  the  two  approached  together. 

"  Harriet,"  said  her  brother,  lighting  in  their  late  visitor,  and  speaking 
in  a  low  voice,  "  Mr.  Morfin — the  gentleman  so  long  in  Dombey's  house 
with  James." 

His  sister  started  back,  as  if  a  ghost  had  entered.  In  the  doorway 
stood  the  unknown  friend,  with  the  dark  hair  sprinkled  with  grey,  the 
ruddy  face,  the  broad  clear  brow,  and  hazel  eyes,  whose  secret  she  had 
kept  so  long ! 

"  John  I  "  she  said,  half  breathless.  "  It  is  the  gentleman  I  told  you 
of,  to-day !  " 

"  The  gentleman.  Miss  Harriet,"  said  the  visitor,  coming  in — for  he 
had  stopped  a  moment  in  the  doorway ;  "  is  greatly  relieved  to  hear  you 
say  that :  he  has  been  devising  ways  and  means,  all  the  way  here,  of  ex- 
plaining himself,  and  has  been  satisfied  with  none.  Mi.  John,  I  am  not 
quite  a  stranger  here.  You  were  stricken  with  astonishment  when  you 
saw  me  at  your  door  just  now.  I  observe  you  are  more  astonished  at 
present.  Well !  That 's  reasonable  enough  under  existing  cu'cumstances. 
If  we  were  not  such  creatures  of  habit  as  we  are,  we  shouldn't  have 
reason  to  be  astonished  half  so  often." 

By  this  time,  he  had  greeted  Harriet  with  that  agreeable  mingling  of 
cordiality  and  respect  which  she  recollected  so  well,  and  had  sat  down 
near  her,  pulled  off  his  gloves,  and  thrown  them  into  his  hat  upon  the 
table. 

"  There  'a  nothing  astonishing,"  he  said,  "  in  my  having  conceived  a 
desire  to  see  your  sister,  Mr.  John,  or  in  my  having  gratified  it  in  my  own 
way.  As  to  the  regularity  of  my  visits  since  (which  she  may  have  men- 
tioned to  you),  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  that.  They  soon  grew 
into  a  habit ;  and  we  are  creatures  of  habit — creatures  of  habit !  " 

Putting  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  he 
looked  at  the  brother  and  sister  as  if  it  were  interesting  to  him  to  sec 
them  together ;  and  went  on  to  say,  with  a  kind  of  instable  thoughtful ness  : 

**  It 's  this  same  habit  that  confirms  some  of  us,  who  are  capable  of 
better  things,  in  Lucifer's  own  pride  and  stubbornness — that  confirms  and 
deepens  others  of  us  in  villainy — more  of  us  in  indifference — that  hardens 
nfl,  from  day  to  day,  according  to  the  temper  of  our  clay,  like  images,  and 
leaves  us  as  susceptible  as  images  to  new  impressions  and  convictions. 
You  shall  judge  of  its  influence  on  me,  John,  ^or  more  years  than  I 
need  name,  I  had  my  small,  and  exactly-defined  share,  in  the  manageuieut  of 
Dombey's  house,  and  saw  your  brother  (who  has  proved  himself  a  scoundrel! 
Your  sister  will  forgive  my  being  obliged  to  mention  it)  extending  and  extend- 
ing his  influence,  until  the  business  and  its  owner  were  his  football ;  and 
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SAW  you  toiling  at  your  obscure  desk  every  day ;  and  was  quite  content 
to  be  as  little  troubled  as  I  might  be,  out  of  my  own  strip  of  duty,  and  to 
let  everything  about  me  go  on,  day  by  day,  unquestioned,  like  a  great 
machine — ^that  was  its  habit  and  mine — ^and  to  take  it  all  for  granted,  and 
consider  it  all  right.  My  Wednesday  nights  came  regularly  round,  our 
quartette  parties  came  regularly  off,  my  violoncello  was  in  good  tune,  and 
there  was  nothing  wrong  in  my  world — or,  if  anything,  not  much — or 
little  or  much,  it  was  no  affair  of  mine." 

"  I  can  answer  for  your  being  more  respected  and  beloved  during  all 
that  time  than  anybody  in  the  House,  Sir,"  said  John  Carker. 

'*  Pooh  1  Giood-natured  and  easy  enough,  I  dare  say,"  returned  the 
other,  "  a  habit  I  had.  It  suited  the  Manager :  it  suited  the  man  he 
managed :  it  suited  me  beat  of  all.  I  did  what  was  allotted  to  me  to  do« 
made  no  court  to  either  of  them,  and  was  glad  to  occupy  a  station  in 
which  none  was  required.  So  I  should  have  gone  on  till  now,  but  that  my 
room  had  a  thin  wall.  You  can  teU  your  sister  that  it  was  divided  from 
the  Manager's  room  by  a  wainsoot  partition." 

'*  They  were  adjoining  rooms ;  had  been  one,  perhaps,  originally ;  and 
were  separated,  as  Mr.  Morfin  says,"  said  her  brother,  looking  back  to  him 
for  the  resumption  of  his  explanation. 

"  I  have  whistled,  hummed  tunes,  gone  accurately  through  the  whole  of 
Beethoven's  Sonata  in  B,  to  let  him  know  that  I  was  within  hearing/' 
said  Mr.  Morfin;  "but  he  never  heeded  me.  It  happened  seldom 
enough  that  I  was  within  hearing  of  anything  of  a  private  nature, 
certamly.  But  when  I  was,  and  couldn't  otherwise  avoid  knowing  some- 
thing of  it,  I  walked  out.  I  walked  out  once,  John,  dm-ing  a  conversation 
between  two  brothers,  to  which,  in  the  beginning,  young  Walter  Gray  was  a 
party.  But  I  overheard  some  of  it  before  I  left  the  room.  You  remember 
it  sufficiently,  perhaps,  to  tell  your  sister  what  its  nature  was  P  " 

'*  It  referred,  Harriet,"  said  her  brother,  in  a  low  voice,  "  to  the  past, 
and  to  our  relative  positions  in  the  House." 

*'  Its  matter  was  not  new  to  me,  but  was  presented  in  a  new  aspect.  It 
shook  me  in  my  habit — the  habit  of  nine -tenths  of  the  world-~of  believing 
that  all  was  right  about  me,  because  I  was  used  to  it,"  said  their  visitor ; 
"  and  induced  me  to  recal  the  history  of  the  two  brothers,  and  to  ponder 
on  it.  I  think  it  was  almost  the  first  time  in  my  life  when  I  fell  into  this 
train  of  reflection — how  will  many  things  that  are  familiar,  and  quite 
matters  of  course  to  us  now,  look,  when  we  come  to  see  them  from  that 
new  and  distant  point  of  view  which  we  must  all  take  up,  one  day  or  other? 
I  was  something  less  good-natured,  as  the  phrase  goes,  after  that  morning, 
less  easy  and  complacent  altogether." 

He  sat  for  a  minute  or  so,  drumming  with  one  hand  on  the  table ;  and 
resumed  in  a  hurry,  as  if  he  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  his  confession. 

**  Before  I  knew  what  to  do,  or  whether  I  could  do  anything,  there  was 
a  second  conversation  between  the  same  two  brothers,  in  which  their  sister 
was  mentioned.  I  had  no  scruples  of  conscience  in  suffering  all  the 
waifs  and  strays  of  that  conversation  to  float  to  me  as  freely  as  they 
would.  I  considered  them  mine  by  right.  After  that,  I  came  here  to  see 
the  sister  for  myself.    The  first  time  I  stopped  at  the  garden  gate,  I 
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made  a  pretext  of  inqmrin^  into  the  cbaracter  of  a  poor  neighbour ;  but 
I  wandered  out  of  that  tract,  and  I  think  Miss  Harriet  mistrusted  me. 
The  second  time  I  asked  leave  to  come  in ;  came  in ;  and  said  what  I 
wished  to  say.  Your  sister  showed  me  reasons  which  I  dared  not  dispute, 
for  receiving  no  assistance  from  me  then ;  but  I  established  a  means  of 
communication  between  us,  which  remained  unbroken  until  within  these 
few  days,  when  I  was  prevented,  by  important  matters  that  have  lately 
devolved  upon  me,  from  maintaining  them." 

*^How  little  I  have  suspected  tins,"  said  John  Oarker,  ''when  I  have 
seen  you  every  day,  Sir  1    K  Harriet  could  have  guessed  your  name-—" 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  John,"  interposed  the  visitor,  "  I  kept  it 
to  myself  for  two  reasons.  I  don't  know  that  the  first  might  have  been 
btndisg  alone ;  but  one  has  no  business  to  take  credit  for  good  intentions, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind,  at  all  events,  not  to  disclose  myself  untQ  I 
should  be  able  to  do  you  some  real  service  or  othor.  My  second  reason 
was,  that  I  always  hoped  there  might  be  some  lingering  possibility  of 
your  brother's  relenting  towards  you  both ;  and  in  that  case,  I  felt  that 
where  there  was  the  chance  of  a  man  of  his  suspicious,  watchful  character, 
discovering  that  you  had  been  secretly  be&iended  by  me,  there  was  the  chance 
of  a  new  and  fatal  cause  of  division.  I  resolved,  to  be  sure,  at  the  risk 
of  turning  his  displeasure  against  myself — ^which  would  have  been  no 
matter — ^to  watch  my  opportunity  of  serving  you  with  the  head  of  the 
House ;  but  the  distractions  of  death,  courtship,  marriage,  and  domestic 
unhappiness,  have  left  us  no  head  but  your  brother  for  this  long,  longtime. 
And  it  would  have  been  better  for  us,"  said  the  visitor,  dropping  his 
voice,  ''  to  have  been  a  lifeless  trunk." 

He  seemed  conscious  that  these  latter  words  had  escaped  him  against 
his  will,  and,  stretching  out  a  hand  to  the  brother,  and  a  hand  to  the 
sister,  continued : 

"  All  I  could  desire  to  say,  and  more,  I  have  now  said.  All  I  mean 
goes  beyond  words,  as  I  hope  you  understand  and  believe.  The  time  has 
come,  John — though  most  unfortunately  and  unhappUy  come— when  I 
may  help  you  without  interfering  with  that  redeeming  struggle,  which  has 
lasted  through  so  many  years ;  since  you  were  discharged  from  it  toKlay 
by  no  act  of  your  own.  It  is  late ;  I  need  say  no  more  to-night.  You 
will  guard  the  treasure  you  have  here,  without  advice  at  reminder 
from  me." 

With  these  words  he  rose  to  go. 

"  But  go  you  first,  John,"  he  said  good-humouredly,  "  with  a  light, 
without  saying  what  you  want  to  say,  whatever  that  may  be;"  John 
Garker's  heart  was  full,  and  he  would  have  relieved  it  in  speech,  if  he 
could ;  "  and  let  me  have  a  word  with  your  sister.  We  have  talked  alone 
b^ore,  and  in  this  room  too;  though  it  looks  more  natural  with 
you  here." 

Following  him  out  with  his  eyes,  he  turned  kindly  to  Harriet,  and  said 
in  a  lower  voice,  and  with  an  altered  and  graver  manner : 

"  You  wish  to  ask  me  something  of  the  man  whose  sister  it  is  your 
misfortune  to  be." 

"  I  dread  to  ask,"  said  Harriet. 
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"  You  hAve  looked  so  earnestly  at  me  more  than  once*''  rejoined  tbe 
visitor,  "  that  I  think  I  can  divine  your  question.  Has  he  taken  money? 
Is  it  that  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  He  has  not." 

"  I  thank  Heaven ! "  said  Harriet.   "  For  the  sake  of  John.*'  \ 

"  That  he  has  abused  his  trust  in  many  ways,"  said  Mr.  Morfin ;  '*that 
he  has  oftener  dealt  and  speculated  to  advantage  for  himself,  than  for  the 
House  he  represented;  that  he  has  led  the  House  on,  to  prodigious 
ventures,  oflen  resulting  in  enormous  losses ;  that  he  has  always  pampered 
the  vanity  and  ambition  of  his  employer,  when  it  was  his  duty  to  have  held 
them  in  check,  and  shown,  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  do,  to  what  they 
tended  here  or  there;  will  not  perhaps  surprise  you  now.  Undertakings  hsre 
been  entered  on,  to  swell  the  reputation  of  the  House  for  vast  resources, 
and  to  exhibit  it  in  magnificent  contrast  to  other  merchants'  hous^,  of 
which  it  requires  a  steady  head  to  contemplate  the  possibly — a  few  disas- 
trous changes  of  affairs  might  render  them  the  probably — ominous  coa* 
sequences.  In  the  midst  of  the  many  transactions  of  the  House,  in  most 
parts  of  the  world :  a  great  labyrinth  of  which  only  he  has  held  the  doe : 
he  has  had  the  opportunity,  and  he  seems  to  have  used  it,  of  keeping  the 
various  results  afloat,  when  ascertained,  and  substituting  estimates  and 
generalities  for  facts.    But  latterly — ^you  follow  me.  Miss  Harriet  P  " 

"  Perfectly,  perfectly,"  she  answered,  with  her  frightened  face  fixed  on 
his.     **  Pray  tell  me  all  the  worst  at  once." 

"  Latterly,  he  appears  to  have  devoted  the  greatest  pains  to  makuig 
these  results  so  pban  and  clear,  that  reference  to  the  private  books  enables 
one  to  grasp  them,  numerous  and  varying  as  they  are,  with  extraordinary 
ease.  As  if  he  had  resolved  to  show  his  employer  at  one  broad  view  wl/at 
has  been  brought  upon  him  by  ministration  to  his  ruling  passion  1  That  it 
has  been  his  constant  practice  to  minister  to  that  passion  basely,  and  to 
flatter  it  corruptly,  is  indubitable.  In  that,  his  criminality,  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  the  House,  chiefly  consists." 

"One  other  word  before  you  leave  me,  dear  Sir,"  said  Hamci. 
"  There  is  no  danger  in  all  this?  " 

"  How  danger  ?  "  he  returned,  with  a  little  hesitation. 

"  To  the  credit  of  the  House  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  help  answering  you  plainly,  and  trusting  you  completely! 
said  Mr.  Morfin,  after  a  moment's  survey  of  her  face. 

"  You  may.     Indeed  you  may  1 " 

"  I  am  sure  I  may.  Danger  to  the  House's  credit?  No;  none.  Thcr^ 
may  be  difficulty,  greater  or  less  difficulty,  but  no  danger,  unless — ^unless, 
indeed — ^the  head  of  the  House,  unable  to  bring  his  mind  to  the  reduction 
of  its  enterprises,  and  positively  refusing  to  believe  that  it  is,  or  can  be.  ^ 
any  position  but  the  position  in  which  he  has  always  represented  it  to 
himself,  should  urge  it  beyond  its  strength.     Then  it  would  totter. 

"  But  there  is  no  apprehension  of  that  ?  "  said  Harriet. 

"  There  shall  be  no  half-confidence,"  he  replied,  shaking  her  hand,  *  w- 
tween  us.  Mr.  Dombey  is  unapproachable  by  any  one,  and  his  ^^^.  ^^ 
is  haughty,  rash,  unreasonable,  and  ungovernable,  now.  But  he  is  disturD 
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and  agitated  now  beyond  all  common  botmds,  and  it  may  pass.    You  now 
know  all,  both  worst  and  best.     No  more  to-night,  and  good  night  1 " 

With  that  he  kissed  her  hand,  and  passing  out  to  the  door  where  her 
brother  stood  awaiting  his  coming,  put  him  cheerfully  aside  when  he 
assayed  to  speak ;  told  him  that  as  they  would  see  each  other  soon  and 
often,  he  might  speak  at  another  time,  if  he  would,  but  there  was  no  leisure 
for  it  then ;  and  went  away  at  a  round  pace,  in  order  that  no  word  of 
gratitude  might  follow  him. 

The  brother  and  sister  sat  conversing  by  the  fireside,  tmtil  it  was  almost 
day ;  made  sleepless  by  this  glimpse  of  the  new  world  that  opened 
before  them,  and  feeling  like  two  people  shipwrecked  long  ago,  upon  a 
solitary  coast,  to  whom  a  ship  had  come  at  last,  when  they  were  old  in 
resignation,  and  had  lost  all  thought  of  any  other  home.  But  another 
and  different  kind  of  disquietude  kept  them  waking  too.  The  darkness 
out  of  which  this  light  had  broken  on  them,  gathered  around;  and  the  shadow 
of  their  guilty  brother  was  in  the  house  where  his  foot  had  never  trod. 

Nor  was  it  to  be  driven  out,  nor  did  it  fade  before  the  sun.  Next 
morning  it  was  there  ;  at  noon ;  at  night.  Darkest  and  most  distinct  at 
night,  as  is  now  to  be  told. 

John  Garker  had  gone  out,  in  pursuance  of  a  letter  of  appointment 
from  their  firiend,  and  Harriet  was  left  in  the  house  alone.  She  had  been 
alone,  some  hours.  A  dull,  grave  evening,  and  a  deepening  twilight, 
were  not  favourable  to  the  removal  of  the  oppression  on  her  spirits.  The 
idea  of  this  brother,  long  unseen  and  unknown,  flitted  about  her  in 
^ghtful  shapes.  He  was  dead,  dying,  calling  to  her,  staring  at  her, 
frowning  on  her.  The  pictures  in  her  mind  were  so  obtrusive  and  exact, 
that  as  the  twilight  deepened,  she  dreaded  to  raise  her  head  and  look  at 
the  dark  comers  of  the  room,  lest  his  wraith,  the  offspring  of  her  excited 
imagination,  should  be  waiting  there,  to  startie  her.  Once,  she  had  such  a 
fancy  of  his  being  in  the  next  room,  hiding — ^though  she  knew  quite  well 
what  a  distempered  fancy  it  was,  and  had  no  belief  in  it — ^that  she  forced 
herself  to  go  there,  for  her  own  conviction.  But  in  vain.  The  room 
resumed  its  shadowy  terrors,  the  moment  she  left  it;  and  she  had  no  more 
power  to  divest  herself  of  these  vague  impressions  of  dread,  than  if  they 
had  been  stone  giants,  rooted  in  the  solid  earth. 

It  was  almost  dark,  and  she  was  sitting  near  the  window,  with  her 
head  upon  her  hand,  looking  down,  when,  sensible  of  a  sudden  increase  in 
the  gloom  of  the  apartment,  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  uttered  an  involun- 
tary cry.  Close  to  the  glass,  a  pale  scared  face  gazed  in ;  vacantly,  for  an 
instant,  as  searching  for  an  object ;  then  the  eyes  rested  on  herself,  and 
lighted  up. 

"  Let  me  in !  Let  me  in  I  I  want  to  speak  to  you ! "  and  the  hand 
Tattled  on  the  glass. 

She  recognised  immediately  the  woman  with  the  long  dark  hair,  to 
whom  she  had  given  warmth,  food,  and  shelter,  one  wet  night.  Naturally 
afraid  of  her,  remembering  her  violent  behaviour,  Harriet,  retreating  a 
little  from  the  window,  stood  undecided  and  alarmed. 

"  Let  me  in  1  Let  me  speak  to  you  1  I  am  thankful — quiets-humble 
— anything  you  like.    But  let  me  speak  to  you." 
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The  vehement  nuumer  of  the  entreaty,  the  earnest  expression  of  the 
face,  the  trembling  of  the  two  hands  that  were  raised  imploringiy,  a 
certain  dread  and  terror  in  the  voice  akin  to  her  own  condition  at  the 
moment,  prevailed  with  Harriet.     She  hastened  to  the  door  and  opened  It. 

"  May  I  come  in,  or  shall  I  speak  here  P  "  said  the  woman,  catching  at 
her  hand. 

''  What  is  it  that  yon  want  P    What  is  it  that  you  have  to  say  P  '* 

"  Not  much,  but  let  me  say  it  out,  or  I  shall  never  say  it.  I  ajm 
tempted  now  to  go  away.  There  seem  to  be  hands  dragging  me  from 
the  door.     Let  me  come  in,  if  you  can  trust  me  for  this  once  1 " 

Her  energy  again  prevailed,  and  they  passed  into  the  fire*light  of  the 
little  kitchen,  where  she  had  before  sat,  and  ate,  and  dried  her  clothes. 

"  Sit  there,"  said  Alice,  kneeling  down  beside  her,  "  and  look  at  me. 
You  remember  me  P  " 

"I  do." 

"  You  remember  what  I  told  you  I  had  been,  and  where  I  came  from, 
nigged  and  lame,  with  the  fierce  wind  and  weather  beating  on  my 
head?" 

"  Yes." 

"  You  know  how  I  came  back  that  night,  and  threw  your  money  in  the 
dirt,  and  cursed  you  and  your  race.  Now,  see  me  here,  upon  my  knees. 
Am  I  less  earnest  now,  than  I  was  then  P  " 

"  If  what  you  ask,"  said  Harriet,  gently,  "  is  forgiveness —  " 

'*  But  it 's  not  1 "  returned  the  other,  with  a  proud,  fierce  look.  **  What 
I  ask  is,  to  be  believed.  Now  you  shall  judge  if  I  am  worthy  of  belief, 
both  as  I  was,  and  as  I  am." 

Still  upon  her  knees,  and  with  her  eyes  upon  the  fire,  and  the  fire 
shining  on  her  ruined  beauty  and  her  wild  black  hair,  one  long  tress 
of  which  she  pulled  over  her  shoulder,  and  wound  about  her  hand,  and 
thoughtfully  bit  and  tore  while  speaking,  she  went  on : 

"When  I  was  young  and  pretty,  and  this,"  plucking  contemptuously 
at  the  hair  she  held,  ''was  only  handled  delicately,  and  oooldn't  be 
admired  enough,  my  mother,  who  had  not  been  very  mindfiil  of  me  as  a 
child,  found  out  my  merits,  and  was  fond  of  me,  and  proud  of  me.  She 
was  covetous  and  poor,  and  thought  to  make  a  sort  of  property  of  me. 
No  great  lady  ever  thought  that  of  a  daughter  yet,  I  'm  sure,  or  acted  ss 
if  she  did — ^it  's  never  done,  we  all  know — ^and  that  shows  that  the  only 
instances  of  mothers  Inringing  up  their  daughters  wrong,  and  evil  coming 
of  it,  are  among  such  miserable  fdks  as  tis." 

Looking  at  the  fire,  as  if  she  were  forgetful,  for  the  moment,  of  hanng 
any  auditor,  she  continued  in  a  dreamy  way,  as  she  wound  the  long  tress  of 
hanr  tight  round  and  round  her  hand. 

"What  came  of  that,  I  needn't  say.  W^retched  marriages  don't  come 
of  such  things,  in  our  degree ;  only  wretchedness  snd  min.  Wretdied* 
ness  and  ruin  came  on  me — came  on  me." 

Baising  her  eyes  swiftly  firom  their  moody  gaee  upon  the  fire,  to 
Harriet's  face,  she  said — 

"  I  am  wasting  time,  and  there  is  none  to  spare ;  yet  if  I  hadn't  thought 
of  all^  I  shouldn't  be  here  now.    Wretchedness  and  ruin  came  on  me,  I 
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say.    I  was  made  a  short-lived  toy,  and  flung  aside  more  cruelly  and 
carelessly  than  even  such  things  are.    By  whose  hand  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  P  "  said  Harriet. 

"Why  do  you  tremble?"  rejoined  Alice,  with  an  eager  look.  "His 
usage  made  a  Devil  of  me.  I  sunk  in  wretchedness  and  ruin,  lower  and 
lower  yet.  I  was  concerned  in  a  robbery — ^in  every  part  of  it  but  the 
gains — and  was  found  out,  and  sent  to  be  tried,  without  a  friend,  without 
a  penny.  Though  I  was  but  a  girl,  I  would  have  gone  to  Death,  sooner 
than  ask  him  for  a  word,  if  a  word  of  his  could  have  saved  me.  I  would  I 
To  any  death  that  could  have  been  invented.  But  my  mother,  covetous 
always,  sent  to  him  in  my  name,  told  the  true  story  of  my  case,  and 
humbly  prayed  and  petitioned  for  a  small  last  gift — for  not  so  many 
pounds  as  I  have  fingers  on  this  hand.  Who  was  it  do  you  think,  who 
snapped  his  fingers  at  me  in  my  misery,  lying,  as  he  believed,  at  his 
feet,  and  left  me  without  even  this  poor  sign  of  remembrance ;  well  satis- 
fied that  I  should  be  sent  abroad,  beyond  the  reach  of  further  trouble 
to  him,  and  should  die,  and  rot  there  P  Who  was  this,  do  you  think?" 
Why  do  you  ask  meP"  repeated  Harriet. 

Why  do  you  tremble?"  said  Alice,  laying  her  hand  upon  her  arm, 
and  looking  in  her  face,  "  but  that  the  answer  is  on  your  lips !  It  was  your 
brother  James." 

Harriet  trembled  more  and  more,  but  did  not  avert  her  eyes  from  the 
eager  look  that  rested  on  them. 

"  When  I  knew  you  were  his  sister — which  was  on  that  night — I  came 
back,  weary  and  lame,  to  spurn  your  gift;.  I  felt  that  night  as  if  I  could 
have  travelled,  weary  and  lame,  over  the  whole  world,  to  stab  him,  if  I  could 
have  found  him  in  a  lonely  place  with  no  one  near.  Do  you  believe  that  I 
was  earnest  in  all  that?" 

"  I  do !     Good  Heaven,  why  are  you  come  again  P" 

"  Since  then,"  said  Alice,  with  the  same  grasp  of  her  arm,  and  the  same 
look  in  her  face,  "  I  have  seen  him !  I  have  followed  him  with  my  eyes, 
in  the  broad  day.  If  any  spark  of  my  resentment  slumbered  in  my  bosom, 
it  sprung  into  a  blaze  when  my  eyes  rested  on  him.  You  know  he  has 
wronged  a  proud  man,  and  made  him  his  deadly  enemy.  What  if  I  had 
given  information  of  him  to  that  man?" 

"Information!"  repeated  Harriet. 

"  What  if  I  had  found  out  one  who  knew  your  brother's  secret;  who  knew 
the  manner  of  his  flight ;  who  knew  where  he  and  the  companion  of  his  flight 
were  gone  P  What  if  I  had  made  him  utter  all  his  knowledge,  word  by 
word,  before  this  enemy,  concealed  to  hear  it  P  What  if  I  had  sat  by  at 
the  time,  looking  into  this  enemy's  face,  and  seeing  it  change  till  it  was 
scarcely  human  P  What  if  I  had  seen  him  rush  away,  mad,  in  pursuit  ? 
What  If  I  knew,  now,  that  he  was  on  his  road,  more  fiend  than  man,  and 
must,  in  so  many  hours,  come  up  with  him  P  " 

**  Eemove  your  hand !  "  said  Harriet,  recoiling.  "  Gk)  away !  Your 
touch  is  dreadful  to  me !  " 

"  I  have  done  this,"  pursued  the  other,  with  her  eager  look,  regardless 
of  the  interruption.  "  Do  I  speak  and  look  as  if  I  really  had?  Do  you 
beKcve  what  I  am  saying  ?  " 
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"  I  fear  I  must.     Let  my  arm  go !  ** 

"  Not  yet.  A  moment  more.  You  can  think  wliat  my  revengeful  pur- 
pose must  have  been,  to  last  so  long,  and  urge  me  to  do  this  ?  " 

"  Dreadful !  "  said  Harriet. 

"  Then  when  you  see  me  now,"  said  Alice,  hoarsely,  "  here  again, 
kneeling  quietly  on  the  ground,  with  my  touch  upon  your  arm,  with  mr 
eyes  upon  your  face,  ^ou  may  believe  that  there  is  no  common  earnestne^ 
in  what  I  say,  and  that  no  common  struggle  has  been  battling  in  my  breast. 
I  am  ashamed  to  speak  the  words,  but  I  relent.  I  despise  myself;  I  hare 
fought  with  myself  all  day,  and  all  last  night;  but  I  relent  towards 
him  without  reason,  and  wish  to  repair  what  I  have  done,  if  it  is  possible. 
I  wouldn't  have  them  come  together  while  his  pursuer  is  so  blind,  and 
headlong.  If  you  had  seen  him  as  he  went  out  last  night,  you  would 
know  the  danger  better.'* 

"  How  shall  it  be  prevented !     What  can  I  do  1 "  cried  Harriet. 

'*  All  night  long,"  pursued  the  other,  hurriedly,  "  I  had  dreams  of  him 
— and  yet  I  didn't  sleep — in  his  blood.   All  day,  I  have  had  him  near  me." 

"  What  can  I  do  1 "  said  Harriet,  shuddering  at  these  words. 

"  If  there  is  any  one  who'll  write,  or  send,  or  go  to  him,  let  them  lose 
no  time.     He  is  at  Dijon.    Do  you  know  the  name,  and  where  it  is  ?  " 

"  Yes  1 " 

"  Warn  liim  that  the  man  he  has  made  his  enemy  is  in  a  frenzy,  and 
that  he  doesn't  know  him  if  he  makes  Ught  of  his  approach.  TeU  him 
that  he  is  on  the  road — I  know  he  is  ! — and  hurrying  on.  Urge  him  to 
get  away  while  there  is  time — if  there  is  time — and  not  to  meet  him  yet. 
A  month  or  so,  will  make  years  of  difference.  Let  them  not  encounter, 
through  me.  Anywhere  but  there !  Any  time  but  now  !  Let  his  foe 
follow  him,  and  find  him  for  himself,  but  not  through  me !  There  is 
enough  upon  my  head  without." 

The  fire  ceased  to  be  reflected  in  her  jet  black  hair,  uplifted  face,  and 
eager  eyes ;  her  hand  was  gone  from  Harriet's  arm ;  and  the  place  where 
she  had  been,  was  empty. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

THE   FUGITIVES. 


The  time,  an  hour  short  of  midnight ;  the  place,  a  French  Apartment, 
comprising  some  half-dozen  rooms  ; — a  dull  cold  hall  or  corridor,  a  dining- 
room,  a  drawing-room,  a  bed-chamber,  and  an  inner  drawing-room,  or 
boudoir,  smaller  and  more  retired  than  the  rest.  All  these  shut  in  by  one 
large  pair  of  doors  on  the  main  staircase,  but  each  room  provided  with  two 
or  three  pairs  of  doors  of  its  own,  establishing  several  means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  apartment,  or  with  certain  small 
passages  within  the  wall,  leading,  as  is  not  unusual  in  such  houses,  to 
some  back  stairs  with  an  obscure  outlet  below.  The  whole  situated  on 
the  first  floor  of  so  large  an  Hotel,  that  it  did  not  absorb  one  entire  ^^ 
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of  windows  upon  one  side  of  the  square  court-yard  in  the  centre,  upon  which 
^e  whole  four  sides  of  the  mansion  looked. 

An  air  of  splendour,  sufficiently  faded  to  be  melancholy,  and  suffi- 
ciently dazzling  to  dog  and  embarrass  the  details  of  life  with  a  show  of 
state,  reigned  in  these  rooms.  The  walls  and  ceilings  were  gilded  and 
painted  ;  the  floors  were  waxed  and  polished ;  crimson  drapery  hung  in 
festoons  from  window,  door,  and  mirror;  and  candelabra,  gnarled  and 
intertwisted  like  the  branches  of  trees,  or  horns  of  animals,  stuck  out 
from  the  paneb  of  the  walL  But  in  the  day-time,  when  the  lattice- 
blinds  (now  closely  shut)  were  opened,  and  the  light  let  in,  traces  were 
discernible  among  this  finery,  of  wear  and  tear  and  dust,  of  sun  and  damp 
and  smoke,  and  lengthened  intervals  of  want  of  use  and  habitation,  when 
such  shows  and  toys  of  life  seem  sensitive  like  life,  and  waste  as  men 
shut  up  in  prison  do.  Even  night,  and  clusters  of  burning  candles, 
could  not  wholly  efface  them,  though  the  general  glitter  threw  them  in 
the  shade. 

The  glitter  of  bright  tapers,  and  their  reflection  in  looking-glasses,  scraps 
of  gilding,  and  gay  colours,  were  confined,  on  this  night,  to  one  room — ^that 
smaller  room  witMn  the  rest,  just  now  enumerated.  Seen  from  the  hall, 
where  a  lamp  was  feebly  burning,  through  the  dark  perspective  of  open 
doors,  it  looked  as  shinmg  and  precious  as  a  gem.  In  the  heart  of  its 
radiance  sat  a  beautiful  woman— Edith. 

She  was  alone.  The  same  defiant,  scornful  woman  still.  The  cheek  a 
little  worn,  the  eye  a  little  larger  in  appearance,  and  more  lustrous,  but  the 
haughty  bearing  just  the  same.  No  shame  upon  her  brow ;  no  late  repent- 
ance bending  her  disdainful  neck.  Imperious  and  stately  yet,  and  yet 
regardless  of  herself  and  of  all  ebe,  she  sat  with  her  dark  eyes  cast  down, 
waiting  for  some  one. 

No  book,  no  work,  no  occupation  of  any  kind  but  her  own  thoughts, 
beguiled  the  tardy  time.  Some  purpose,  strong  enough  to  fill  up  any 
pause,  possessed  her.  With  her  lips  pressed  together,  and  quivering  if  for 
a  moment  she  released  them  from  her  control ;  with  her  nostril  inflated ; 
her  hands  clasped  in  one  another ;  and  her  purpose  swelling  in  her  breast ; 
she  sat,  and  waited. 

At  the  sound  of  a  key  in  the  outer  door,  and  a  footstep  in  the  hall,  she 
started  up,  and  cried  "  Who 's  that?  "  The  answer  was  in  French,  and  two 
men  came  in  with  jingling  trays,  to  make  preparation  for  supper. 

"  Who  had  bade  them  do  so  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Monsieur  had  commanded  it,  when  it  was  his  pleasure  to  take  the 
apartment.  Monsieur  had  said,  when  he  stayed  there,  for  an  hour,  en 
route,  and  left  the  letter  for  Madame — Madame  had  received  it»  surely  ?  " 

"  Yes.*' 

'*  A  thousand  pardons !  The  sudden  apprehension  that  it  might  have 
been  forgotten  had  struck  him;"  a  bald  man,  with  a  large  beard, 
from  a  neighbouring  reUaurcuU;  "  with  despair  1  Monsieur  had  said  that 
supper  was  to  be  ready  at  that  hour:  also  that  he  had  forewarned 
Madame  of  the  commands  he  had  given,  in  his  letter.  Monsieur  had  done 
the  Gh)lden  Head  the  honour  to  request  that  the  supper  should  be  choice 
and  delicate.  Monsieur  wouldi  find  that  his  confidence  in  the  Golden 
Head  was  not  misplaced." 
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Edith  said  no  more,  but  looked  on  thongktfdlly  while  they  prepared  tlie 
table  for  two  persons,  and  set  the  wine  upon  it.  She  arose  before  they  bad 
finished,  and  taking  a  lamp,  passed  into  the  bed-chamber  and  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  she  horriedly  but  narrowly  examined  all  the  doors  ; 
particularly  one  in  the  former  room  that  opened  on  the  passage  in  tlie 
wall.  From  this  she  took  the  k^,  and  put  it  on  the  outer  side.  She  then 
came  back. 

The  men — ^the  second  of  whom  was  a  dark,  bilious  subject,  in  a 
jacket,  dose  shaved,  and  with  a  black  head  of  hair  dose  cropped — ^had 
completed  their  preparation  of  the  table,  and  were  standing  looking  at  it. 
He  who  had  spoken  before,  inquired  whether  Madame  thought  it  would 
be  long  before  Monsieur  arrived? 

"  She  couldn't  say.     It  was  all  one." 

"  Pardon !  There  was  the  supper  1  It  should  be  eaten  on  the  instant. 
Monsieur  (who  spoke  French  like  an  Angel — or  a  Frenchman — ^it  was  all 
the  same)  had  spoken  with  great  emphasis  of  his  punctuality.  But  the 
English  nation  had  so  grand  a  genius  for  punctuality.  Ah !  what  noise  ! 
Great  Heaven,  here  was  Monsieur.     Behold  him  1" 

In  effect.  Monsieur,  admitted  by  the  other  of  the  two,  came,  with  his 
gleaming  teeth,  through  the  dark  rooms,  like  a  mouth ;  and  arriving  in  that 
sanctuary  of  light  and  colour,  a  figure  at  fiill  length,  embraced  Madame, 
and  addressed  her  in  the  French  tongue  as  his  charming  wife. 

'*  My  God  1  Madame  is  going  to  faint.  Madame  is  overcome  with  joy!'* 
The  bald  man  with  the  beard  observed  it,  and  cried  out. 

Madame  had  only  shrunk  and  shivered.  Before  the  words  were  spoken, 
she  was  standing  with  her  hand  upon  the  velvet  back  of  a  great  chair ; 
her  figure  drawn  up  to  its  full  height,  and  her  face  immoveable. 

"  Fran9oiB  has  flown  over  to  the  Golden  Head  for  supper.     He  flies 
on  these  occasions  like  an  angel  or  a  bird.     The  baggage  of  Monsieur  is 
in  his  room.     All  is  arranged.     The  supper  will  be  here  this  moment. 
These  facts  the  bald  man  notified  with  bows  and  smiles,  and  presently  the 
supper  came.  i 

The  hot  dishes  were  on  a  chafing-dish  ;  the  cold  already  set  forth,  with  ' 

the  change  of  service  on  a  side-board.     Monsieur  was  satisfied  with  this  , 

arrangement.     The  supper  table  being  small,  it  pleased  him  veiy  well.  | 

Let  them  set  the  chafing-dish  upon  the  floor,  and  go.     He  would  remove  | 

the  dishes  with  his  own  hands.  i 

"  Pardon !"  said  the  bald  man,  politely.     "  It  was  imposeiblel"  i 

Monsieur  was  of  another  opinion.    He  required  no  further  attendance  | 

that  night. 

*'  But  Madame  " the  bald  man  hinted. 

"  Madame,"  replied  Monsieur,  "  had  her  own  maid.    It  was  enough." 

«<  A  million  pardons  1    No  1  Madame  had  no  maid  I" 

"  1  came  here  alone,"  said  Edith.  *'  It  was  my  ohoioe  to  do  so.  I 
am  well  used  to  traveUing;  I  want  no  attendance.  Th^  need  send 
nobody  to  me." 

Monsieur  accordingly,  persevering  in  his  first  proposed  impoaaibility, 
proceeded  to  follow  the  two  attendants  to  the  outer  door,  and  seoore  it 
after  them  for  the  night.  The  bald  man  turning  round  to  bow,  as  he  went 
out,  observed  that  Madame  still  stood  with  her  haadiqion  the  vdvet  bade         , 
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of  the  great  chair,  and  thatlier  face  was  quite  regardless  of  him,  though  she 
was  looking  straight  before  her. 

As  the  sound  of  Garker's  fastening  the  door,  resounded  through  the 
intermediate  rooms,  and  seemed  to  come  hushed  and  stifled  into  that  last 
distant  one,  the  sound  of  the  Cathedral  dock  striking  twelve  mingled  with 
it,  in  Edith's  ears.  She  heard  him  pause,  as  if  he  heard  it  too  and 
listened ;  and  then  come  back  towards  her,  laying  a  long  train  of  footsteps 
through  the  silence,  and  shutting  all  the  doors  behind  him  as  he  came 
along.  Her  hand,  for  a  moment,  Idl  the  vdvet  chair  to  bring  a  knife  within 
her  reach  upon  the  table ;  then  she  stood  as  she  had  stood  before. 

"  How  strange  to  come  here  by  yourself,  my  lore,"  he  said  as  he 
entered. 

"  What  I  "  she  returned. 

Her  tone  was  so  harsh;  the  quick  turn  of  her  head  so  fierce ;  her  atti- 
tude so  repellant ;  and  her  frown  so  black ;  that  he  stood,  with  the  lamp  in 
his  hand,  looking  at  her,  as  if  she  had  struck  him  motionless. 

''  I  say,"  he  at  length  repeated,  putting  down  the  lamp  and  smiling  his 
most  courtly  smile,  **  how  strange  to  come  here  alone  1  I^  was  unneces- 
sary caution  surely,  and  might  have  defeated  itself.  You  were  to  havo 
engaged  an  attendant  at  Havre  or  Eouen,  and  have  had  abundance  of 
time  for  the  purpose,  though  you  had  been  the  most  capricious  and  dif- 
ficult (as  you  are  the  most  beautiful,  my  love)  of  women. ' 

Her  eyes  gleamed  strangely  on  him,  but  she  stood  with  her  hand  resting 
an  the  chair,  and  said  not  a  word. 

"  I  have  never,"  resumed  Carker,  "  seen  you  look  so  handsome,  as  you 
do  to-night.  Even  the  picture  I  have  carried  in  my  mind  during  this 
cruel  probation,  and  which  I  have  contemplated  night  and  day,  is  exceeded 
by  the  reality.*' 

Not  a  word.  Not  a  look.  Her  eyes  completely  hidden  by  their 
drooping  lashes,  but  her  head  held  up. 

"  Hard,  unrelenting  terms  they  were !  "  said  Carker,  with  a  smile,  "but 
they  are  all  fulfilled  and  past,  and  make  the  present  more  delicious  and 
more  safe.  Sicily  shall  be  the  place  of  our  retreat.  In  the  idlest  and 
easiest  part  of  the  world,  my  soul,  we'll  both  seek  compensation  for  old 
slavery." 

He  was  coming  gaily  towards  her,  when,  in  an  instant,  she  caught  the 
knife  up  from  the  table,  and  started  one  pace  back. 

"  Stand  still  I  "  she  said,  "  or  I  shall  murder  you  1 " 

The  sudden  change  in  her,  the  towering  fury  and  intense  abhorrence 
sparkling  in  her  eyes  and  lighting  up  her  brow,  made  him  stop  as  if  a  fire 
had  stopped  him. 

"  Stand  stiU  1 "  she  said,  "  come  no  nearer  me,  upon  your  life  1 " 

They  both  stood  looking  at  each  other.  Bage  and  astonishment  were 
in  his  face,  but  he  controlled  them,  and  said  lightly, 

*<  Come,  come  1  Tush,  we  are  alone,  and  out  of  everybod/s  sight  and 
hearing.    Do  you  think  to  frighten  me  with  these  tricks  of  virtue  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  to  fiighten  foe,"  she  answered  fiercely,  "from  any  pur- 
pose that  I  have,  and  any  course  I  am  resolved  upon,  by  reminding  me  of 
the  solitude  of  this  place,  and  there  being  no  help  near  P  Me  who  am  here 
alone,  designedly  ?    If  I  feared  you,  should  I  not  have  avoided  you  P   If  I 
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feared  yon,  should  I  be  here,  in  the  dead  of  night,  telling  yon  to  your  face 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  ?  " 

"  And  what  is  that/'  he  said,  *'  you  handsome  shrew  ?  Handsomer 
80,  than  any  other  woman  in  her  best  humour  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you  nothing,"  she  returned,  "  until  you  go  back  to  that  chair — 
except  this,  once  again — ^Don't  come  near  me  1  Not  a  step  nearer.  I  tell 
you,  if  you  do,  as  Heaven  sees  us,  I  shall  murder  you  1 " 

"  Do  you  mistake  me  for  your  husband  ?  "  he  retorted,  with  a  grin. 

Disdaining  to  reply,  she  stretched  her  arm  out,  pointing  to  the  chair. 
He  bit  his  lip,  frowned,  laughed,  and  sat  down  in  it,  with  a  baffled,  iixeao- 
lute,  impatient  air,  he  was  unable  to  conceal ;  and  biting  his  nail  nervonalT, 
and  looking  at  her  sideways,  with  bitter  discomfiture,  even  while  he  feigned 
to  be  amused  by  her  caprice. 

She  put  the  knife  down  upon  the  table,  and  touching  her  boaom  with 
her  hand,  said : 

'*  I  have  something  lying  here,  that  is  no  love  trinket ;  and  sooner  than 
endure  your  touch  once  more,  I  would  use  it  on  you — and  you  know  it, 
while  I  speak — ^with  less  reluctance  than  I  would  on  any  other  creeping 
thing  that  lives." 

He  affected  to  laugh  jestingly,  and  entreated  her  to  act  her  play  out 
quickly,  for  the  supper  was  growing  cold.  But  the  secret  look  withwhid 
he  regarded  her,  was  more  sullen  and  lowering,  and  he  struck  his  foot  once 
upon  the  floor  with  a  muttered  oath. 

"  How  many  times,"  said  Edith,  bending  her  darkest  glance  upon  him, 
"  has  your  bold  knavery  assailed  me  with  outrage  and  insult  ?  How  many 
times  in  your  smooth  manner,  and  mocking  words  and  looks,  have  I  been 
twitted  with  my  courtship  and  my  marriage  ?  How  many  times  have  you 
laid  bare  my  wound  of  love  for  that  sweet,  ii^jured  girl,  and  lacerated  it  ? 
How  often  have  you  fanned  the  fire  on  which,  for  two  years,  I  have 
writhed ;  and  tempted  me  to  take  a  desperate  revenge,  when  it  has  most 
tortured  me  P  " 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  Ma*am,"  he  replied,  "  that  you  have  kept  a  good 
account,  and  that  it 's  pretty  accurate.  Come,  Edith.  To  your  husband,  poor 
wretch,  this  was  well  enough — " 

"Why,  if,"  she  said,  surveying  him  with  a  haughty  contempt  and 
disgust,  that  he  shrunk  under,  let  him  brave  it  as  he  would,  *'  if  all  my 
other  reasons  for  despising  him  could  have  been  blown  away  like  feathers, 
his  having  you  for  his  counsellor  and  favourite,  would  have  almost  been 
enough  to  hold  their  plSce." 

'*  Is  that  a  reason  why  you  have  run  away  with  me  ?  "  he  asked  h^ , 
tauntingly. 

"  Yes,  and  why  we  are  face  to  face  for  the  last  time.  Wretch  1  We 
meet  to-night,  and  part  to-night.  For  not  one  moment  after  I  have  ceased 
to  speak,  will  I  stay  here  1 " 

He  turned  upon  her  with  his  ugliest  look,  and  griped  the  table  with  his 
hand ;  but  neither  rose,  nor  otherwise  answered  or  threatened  her. 

"  I  am  a  woman,"  she  said,  confronting  him  stedfastly,  "  who  from  her 
very  childhood,  has  been  shamed  and  steeled.  I  have  been  offered  and 
rejected,  put.  up  and  appndsed,  until  my  very  soul  has  sickened.  I  have 
not  had  an  accomplishment  or  grace  that  might  have  been  a  resource  to 
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me,  bat  it  has  been  paraded  and  vended  to  enhance  my  valae,  as  if 
the  common  crier  had  called  it  through  the  streets.  My  poor,  proud 
ihends,  hare  looked  on  and  approved ;  and  every  tie  between  us  has  been 
deadened  in  my  breast.  There  is  not  one  of  them  for  whom  I  care,  as  I 
could  care  for  a  pet-dog.  I  stand  alone  in  the  world,  remembering  well 
what  a  hollow  world  it  has  been  to  me,  and  what  a  hollow  part  of  it  I 
have  been  myself.  You  know  this,  and  you  know  that  my  fame  with  it  is 
worthless  to  me.'' 

"  Yes ;  I  imagined  that,"  he  said. 

"  And  calculated  on  it,'*  she  rqoined,  '*  and  so  pursued  me.  Grown  too 
indifferent  for  any  opposition  but  indifference,  to  the  daily  working  of  the 
hands  that  had  moulded  me  to  this ;  and  knowing  that  my  marriage  would 
at  least  prevent  their  hawking  of  me  up  and  down ;  I  suffered  myself  to  be 
sold,  as  infamously  as  any  woman  with  a  halter  round  her  neck  is  sold  in 
any  market-place.    You  know  that." 

'*  Yes,"  he  said,  showing  all  his  teeth.     "  I  know  that." 

"  And  calculated  on  it,"  she  rejoined  once  more,  "  and  so  pursued  me. 
From  my  marriage  day,  I  found  myself  exposed  to  such  new  shame — 
to  such  solicitation  and  pursuit  (expressed  as  clearly  as  if  it  had  been 
written  in  the  coarsest  wof  ds,  and  thrust  into  my  hand  at  every  turn)  from 
one  mean  villain,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  biown  humiliation  till  that 
time.  This  shame,  my  husband  fixed  upon  me ;  hemmed  me  round  with, 
himself;  steeped  me  in,  with  his  own  hands,  and  of  his  own  act,  repeated 
hundreds  of  times.  And  thus — forced  by  the  two  from  every  point  of 
rest  I  had — forced  by  the  two  to  yield  up  the  last  retreat  of  love  and 
gentleness  within  me,  or  to  be  a  new  misfortune  on  its  innocent  object — 
driven  from  each  to  each,  and  beset  by  one  when  I  escaped  the  other — 
my  anger  rose  almost  to  distraction  against  both.  I  do  not  know  against 
which  it  rose  higher— the  master  or  the  man !  " 

He  watched  her  closely,  as  she  stood  before  him  in  the  very  triumph 
of  her  indignant  beauty.  She  was  resolute,  he  saw ;  undauntable ;  with 
no  more  fear  of  him,  than  of  a  worm. 

'*  What  should  I  say  of  honour  or  of  chastity  to  you  1 "  she  went  on. 
"  What  meaning  would  it  have  to  you ;  what  meaning  would  it  have  from 
me !  But  if  I  tell  you  that  the  lightest  touch  of  your  hand  makes  my  blood 
cold  with  antipathy ;  that  from  the  hour  when  I  first  saw,  and  hated  you, 
to  now,  when  my  instinctive  repugnance  is  enhanced  by  every  minute's 
knowledge  of  you  I  have  since  had,  you  have  been  a  loathsome  creature 
to  me  which  has  not  its  like  on  earth ;  how  then  ? !' 

He  answered,  with  a  faint  laugh,  "  Aye !     How  then,  my  queen  ?  " 

*'  On  that  night,  when,  emboldened  by  the  scene  you  had  assisted  at, 
you  dared  come  to  my  room  and  speak  to  me/'  she  said,  "  what 
passed  ?  " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  laughed  again. 

"  What  passed  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Your  memory  is  so  distinct,"  he  returned,  "  that  I  have  no  doubt 
you  can  rccal  it." 

"  I  can,"  she  said.  "  Hear  it !  Proposing  then,  this  flight — ^not  this 
flight,  but  the  flight  you  thought  it — ^you  told  me  that  in  the  having 
given  you  that  meeting,  and  leaving  you  to  be  discovered  there,  if  you 
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80  thonght  fit ;  and  in  the  lutving  suffered  you  to  be  alone  with  me  many 
times  before, — and  having  made  the  opportunities,  yon  said, — and  in  the 
having  openly  avowed  to  you  that  I  had  no  feeling  for  my  husband  but 
aversion,  and  no  care  for  myself — ^I  was  lost ;  I  had  given  yon  the  power 
to  traduce  my  name ;  and  I  lived,  in  virtuous  reputation,  at  the  pleasure 
of  your  breath." 

*'  All  stratagems  in  love — "  he  interrupted,  smiling.   ''  The  old  adage — " 

"  On  that  night/'  said  Edith,  **  and  then,  the  straggle  that  I  long  had 
had  with  something  that  was  not  respect  for  my  good  fame — timt  was 
I  know  not  what — ^perhaps  the  clinging  to  that  last  retreat — ^was  ended. 
On  that  night,  and  then,  I  turned  from  everything  but  passion  and  resent- 
ment. I  struck  a  blow  that  laid  your  lofty  master  in  the  dust,  and  set 
you  there,  before  me,  looking  at  me  now,  and  knowing  what  I  mean." 

He  sprung  up  from  his  chair  with  a  great  oath.  She  put  her  hand  into 
her  bosom,  and  not  a  finger  trembled,  not  a  hair  upon  her  head  waa 
stirred.     He  stood  still :  she  too :  the  table  and  chair  between  thenu 

**  When  I  forget  that  this  man  pat  his  lips  to  mine  that  night,  and 
held  me  in  his  arms  as  he  has  done  again  to-night,"  said  Edith,  poking 
at  him ;  "  when  I  forget  the  taint  of  his  kiss  upon  my  cheek — ^the  cheek 
that  Florence  would  have  laid  her  guiltleas  face  against — whesa  I  forget 
my  meeting  with  her,  while  that  taint  was  hot  upon  me,  and  in  what  a 
flood  the  knowledge  rushed  upon  me,  when  I  saw  her,  that  in  releasing 
her  from  the  persecution  I  had  caused  her  by  my  love,  I  brought  a  shame 
and  degradation  on  her  name  through  mine,  and  in  all  time  to  come  should 
be  the  solitary  figure  representing  in  her  mind  her  first  avoidance  of  a 
guilty  creature — ^then.  Husband,  from  whom  I  stand  divorced  henceforth, 
I  will  forget  these  last  two  years,  and  undo  what  I  have  done,  and  undeceive 
you ! " 

Her  flashing  eyes,  uplifted  for  a  moment,  lighted  again  on  Carker»  and 
she  held  some  letters  out,  iu  her  left  hand. 

"  See  these  1 "  she  said,  contemptuously.  "  You  have  addressed  these 
to  me  in  the  false  name  you  go  by ;  one  here,  some  elsewhere  on  my  road. 
The  seals  are  unbroken.     Take  them  back  ! " 

She  crunched  them  in  her  hand,  and  tossed  them  to  lus  feet.  And  as 
she  looked  upon  him  now,  a  smile  was  on  her  face. 

"  We  meet  and  part  to-night,"  she  said.  "  You  have  fallen  on  Sicilian 
days  and  sensual  rest,  too  soon.  You  might  have  cajoled,  and  fawned, 
and  played  your  traitor's  part,  a  little  longer,  and  grown  richer.  You 
purchase  your  voluptuous  retirement  dear  1 " 

'* Edith!"  he  retorted,  menacing  her  with  his  hand.  *'Sit  down! 
Have  done  with  this !     What  devil  possesses  you?  " 

"  Their  name  is  Legion,"  she  replied,  uprearing  her  proud  form  as  if 
she  would  have  crushed  him ;  "  you  and  your  master  have  raised  them  in 
a  fruitful  house,  and  they  shall  tear  you  both.  False  to  him,  false  to  his 
innocent  child,  false  every  way  and  everywhere,  go  forth  and  boast  of  me, 
and  gnash  your  teeth,  for  once,  to  know  that  you  are  lying ! " 

He  stood  before  her,  muttering  and  menacing,  and  scowling  round 
as  if  for  something  that  would  help  him  to  conquer  her;  but  with 
the  same  indomitable  spirit  she  opposed  him,  without  fidtering. 

"  In  every  vaunt  you  make,"  she  said,  "  I  have  my  triumph.     I  single 
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out  in  you  the  meanast  num.  I  know,  the  parasite  and  tool  of  the  proud 
tyrant,  tliat  his  wound  may  go  the  deeper,  and  may  rankle  more.  Boast, 
and  revenge  me  on  him  I  You  know  how  you  came  hae  to-night ;  you 
know  how  you  stand  cowering  there ;  you  see  yourself  in  colours  quite  as 
despicable,  if  not  as  odious,  a9  those  in  which  I  see  yon«  Bbast  then, 
and  revenge  me  on  yourself." 

The  foam  was  on  his  lips;  the  wet  stood  ob  his  forehead.  K  she 
would  have  faltered  once,  for  only  one  half  moment,  he  would  have 
pinioned  her ;  but  she  was  as  firm  as  rocky  and  her  searching  eyes  never 
left  him. 

"We  don*t  part  so,"  he  said..  " Do  you  think  I  am  drivelling,  to  let 
you  go  in  your  mad  temper  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think,"  she  answered,  ^*  that  I  am  to  be  stayed  ?  " 

"  I  'U  tiy,  my  dear,"  he  said,  with  a  ferocious  gesture  of  his  head« 

"  Grod's  mercy  on  you,  if  you  try  by  coming  near  me  1 "  she  replied. 

"  And  what,"  he  said,  "  if  there  are  none  of  these  same  boasts  and 
vaunts  on  my  part  ?  what  if  I  were  to  turn  too  P  Come !  "  and  his  teeth 
faintly  shone  again.  "  We  must  make  a  treaty  of  this,  or  /  may  take 
some  unexpected  course.     Sit  down,  sit  down !  " 

*'  Too  late  I "  she  cried,  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  sparkle  fire.  "  I  have 
thrown  my  fame  and  good  name  to  the  ?rinds  1  I  have  resolved  to  bear 
the  shame  that  will  attach  to  me — resolved  to  know  that  it  attaches  falsely 
— ^that  you  know  it  too — and  that  he  does  not,  never  can,  and  never  shall. 
I'll  die,  and  make  no  sign.  For  this,  I  am  here  alone  with  you,  at  the 
dead  of  night.  For  this,  I  have  met  you  here,  in  a  false  name,  as  your 
wife.  For  this,  I  have  been  se^i  here  by  those  men,  and  left  here. 
Nothing  can  save  you  now." 

He  would  have  sold  his  soul  to  root  her,  in  her  beauty,  to  the  floor, 
and  make  her  arms  drop  at  her  aides,  and  have  her  at  his  merc^.  But 
he  could  not  look  at  her,  and  not  be  afraid  of  her.  He  saw  a  strength 
within  her  that  was  resistless.  He  saw  that  she  was  desperate,  and  that 
her  unquenchable  hatred  of  him  would  stop  at  nothing.  His  eyes  followed 
the  hand  that  was  put  with  such  rugged  uncongenial  purpose  into  her 
white  bosom,  and  he  thought  that  if  it  struck  at  him,  and  failed,  it  would 
strike  there,  just  as  soon. 

He  did  not  venture,  therefore,  to  advance  towards  her ;  but  the  door  by 
which  he  had  entered  was  behind  him,  and  he  stepped  back  to  lock  it. 

"  Lastly,  take  my  warning  1  look  to  yourself !  "  she  said,  and  smiled 
again.  "  You  have  been  betrayed,  as  all  betrayers  are.  It  has  been  made 
known  that  you  are  in  this  place,  or  were  to  be,  or  have  been.  K I  live,  I 
saw  my  husband  in  a  carriage  in  the  street  to-night !  " 

"  Strumpet,  it 's  false  I "  cried  Carker. 

At  the  moment,  the  bell  rang  loudly  in  the  hall.  He  turned  white,  as 
she  held  her  hand  up  like  an  enchantress,  at  whose  invocation  the  sound 
had  come. 

"Hark!  do  you  hear  it?" 

He  set  his  back  against  the  door ;  for  he  saw  a  change  in  her,  and 
fancied  she  was  coming  on,  to  pass  him.  But,  in  a  moment,  she  was 
gone  through  the  opposite  doors  communicating  with  the  bedchamber,  and 
they  shut  upon  her. 
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Onoe  tamed,  once  cKanged  in  her  infleiible  unyielding  look,  he  felt  that 
he  could  cope  with  her.  He  thought  a  sudden  terror,  occasioned  by  tlus 
night-alarm,  had  subdued  her ;  not  the  less  readily,  for  her  oyerwroogfai 
condition.     Throwing  open  the  doors,  he  followed,  almost  instantly. 

But  the  room  was  darK ;  and  as  she  made  no  answer  to  his  call,  he  was 
fain  to  go  back  for  the  lamp.  He  held  it  up,  and  looked  round,  eyeiywhere, 
expecting  to  see  her  crouching  in  some  comer ;  but  the  room  was  empfy. 
So,  into  the  drawing-room  and  dining-room  he  went,  in  succession,  with 
the  uncertain  steps  of  a  man  in  a  strange  place ;  looking  fearfully  about, 
and  prying  behind  screens  and  couches ;  but  she  was  not  there.  No,  nor 
in  the  hall,  which  was  so  bare  that  he  could  see  that,  at  a  glance. 

All  this  time,  the  ringing  at  the  bell  was  constantly  renewed,  and 
those  without  were  beating  at  the  door.  He  put  his  lamp  down  at  a 
distance,  and  going  near  it,  listened.  There  were  several  voices  talking 
together ;  at  least  two  of  them  in  English ;  and  though  the  door  was 
thick,  and  there  was  great  confusion,  he  knew  one  of  these  too  weU  to 
doubt  whose  voice  it  was. 

He  took  up  his  lamp  again,  and  came  back  qniddy  through  all  the 
rooms,  stopping  as  he  quitted  each,  and  looking  round  for  her,  with  the 
light  raised  above  his  head.  He  was  standing  thus  in  the  bedchamber, 
when  the  door,  leading  to  the  Httle  passage  in  the  wall,  caught  Us  eje. 
He  went  to  it,  and  found  it  fastened  on  the  other  side;  but  she  had 
dropped  a  veil  in  going  through,  and  shut  it  in  the  door. 

All  this  time  the  people  on  the  stairs  were  ringing  at  the  bell,  and 
knocking  with  their  hands  and  feet. 

He  was  not  a  coward :  but  these  sounds ;  what  had  gone  before ;  the 
strangeness  of  the  place,  which  had  confused  him,  even  in  his  return  from 
the  hall ;  the  frustration  of  his  schemes  (for,  strange  to  say,  he  would  have 
been  much  bolder,  if  they  had  succeeded) ;  the  unseasonable  time ;  the 
recollection  of  having  no  one  near  to  whom  he  could  appeal  for  any 
friendly  office ;  above  all,  the  sudden  sense,  which  made  even  bis  heart 
beat  like  lead,  that  the  man  whose  confidence  he  had  outraged,  sad 
whom  he  had  so  treacherously  deceived,  was  there  to  recognise  and 
challenge  him  with  his  mask  plucked  off  his  face ;  struck  a  panic  through 
him.  He  tried  the  door  in  which  the  veil  was  shut,  but  couldn't  force  it. 
He  opened  one  of  the  windows,  and  looked  down  through  the  lattice  of 
the  blind,  into  the  courtyard;  but  it  was  a  high  leap,  and  the  stones  were 
pitiless.* 

The  ringing  and  knocking  still  continuing — his  panic  too— he  went 
back  to  the  door  in  the  bedchamber,  and  with  some  new  efforts,  each  more 
stubborn  than  the  last,  wrenched  it  open.  Seeing  the  little  st«rcase  not 
far  off,  and  feeling  the  night-air  coming  up,  he  stole  back  for  his  hat  anfl 
coat,  made  the  door  as  secure  after  him  as  he  could,  crept  down  lanip  in 
hand,  extinguished  it  on  seeing  the  street,  and  having  put  it  in  a  corner, 
went  cut  where  the  stars  were  shining. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

ROB  THE  GUIKDEK  LOSES  HIS  PLACE. 

The  porter  at  the  iron  gate  which  shut  the  court-yard  from  the  street, 
liad  left  the  little  wicket  of  his  house  open,  and  was  gone  away ;  no  doubt 
to  mingle  in  the  distant  noise  at  the  door  on  the  great  staircase.  lifting 
the  latch  softly,  Carker  crept  out,  and  shutting  the  jangling  gate  after  him 
with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  hurried  off. 

In  the  fever  of  his  mortification  and  unayailing  rage,  the  panic  that  had 
seized  upon  him  mastered  him  completely.  It  rose  to  such  a  height  that 
he  would  hare  blindly  encountered  almost  any  risk,  rather  than  meet  the 
man  of  whom,  two  hours  ago,  he  had  been  utterly  regardless.  His  fierce 
arrival,  which  he  had  never  expected ;  the  soxmd  of  his  voice ;  their  having 
been  so  near  a  meeting,  face  to  face ;  he  would  have  braved  out  this,  after 
the  first  momentary  shock  of  alarm,  and  would  have  put  as  bold  a  front 
upon  his  guilt  as  any  villain.  But  the  springing  of  his  mine  upon  himself, 
seemed  to  have  rent  and  shivered  all  his  hardihood  and  self-reliance. 
Spumed  like  any  reptile;  entrapped  and  mocked;  turned  upon,  and 
trodden  down  by  the  proud  woman  whose  mind  he  had  slowly  poisoned, 
as  he  thought,  until  she  had  sunk  into  the  mere  creature  of  his  pleasure ; 
undeceived  in  his  deceit,  and  with  his  fox's  hide  stripped  off,  he  sneaked 
away,  abashed,  degraded,  and  afraid. 

Some  other  terror  came  upon  him  quite  removed  from  this  of  being 
pursued,  suddenly,  like  an  electric  shock,  as  he  was  creeping  through  the 
streets.  Some  visionary  terror,  unintelligible  and  inexplicable,  associated 
with  a  trembling  of  the  ground, — a  rush  and  sweep  of  something  through 
the  air,  like  Death  upon  the  wing.  He  shrunk,  as  if  to  let  the  thing  go- 
by.  It  was  not  gone,  it  never  had  been  there,  yet  what  a  startling  horror 
it  had  left  behind. 

He  raised  his  wicked  face,  so  full  of  trouble,  to  the  night  sky  where  the 
stars,  so  full  of  peace,  were  shining  on  him  as  they  had  been  when  he  first 
stole  out  into  the  air ;  and  stopped  to  think  what  he  should  do.  The 
dread  of  being  hunted  in  a  strange  remote  place,  where  the  laws  might  not 
protect  him — the  novelty  of  the  feeling  that  it  was  strange  and  remote, 
o/iginating  in  his  being  left  alone  so  suddenly  amid  the  ruins  of  his  plans— 
his  greater  dread  of  seeking  refuge  now,  in  Italy  or  in  Sicily,  where  men 
might  be  hired  to  assassinate  him,  he  thought,  at  any  dark  street  comer — 
the  waywardness  of  guilt  and  fear — ^perhaps  some  sympathy  of  action  with 
the  turning  back  of  all  his  schemes — ^impelled  him  to  turn  back  too,  and 
go  to  England. 

"  I  am  safer  there,  in  any  case.  If  I  should  not  decide,"  he  thought, 
*'  to  give  this  fool  a  meeting,  I  am  less  likely  to  be  traced  there,  than 
abroad  here,  now.  And  if  I  should  (this  cursed  fit  being  over),  at  least  I 
shall  not  be  alone,  without  a  soul  to  speak  to,  or  advise  with,  or  stand  by 
me.     I  shall  not  be  mn  in  upon  and  worried  like  a  rat."  *» 

He  muttered  Edith's  name,  and  clenched  his  hand.    As  he  crept  along, 
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in  the  shadow  of  the  massive  buildings,  he  set  his  teeth,  and  muttered 
dreadful  imprecations  on  her  head,  and  looked  firom  side  to  side,  as  if  in 
search  of  her.  Thus,  he  stole  on  to  the  gate  of  an  inn-yard.  The  people 
were  a-bed ;  but  his  ringing,  ei  the  hdl  seem  produced  a  man  with  a 
lantern,  in  company  with  whom  he  was  presently  in  a  dim  coach-house, 
bargaining  for  the  hire  of  an.  old  phaeton,  to  Paris. 

The  bargain  was  a  short  one;  and  the  horses  were  soon  sent  for. 
Leaving  word  thai  the  cairiage  was  to  follow  him  when  thsj^  oarne,  he 
stde  away  ag«ui»  beyond  tiie  town^  past  the  old  rampartsi  out  on  tho  open 
road,  which  aMmsdto  glidA  away  idong  the  dark  plain,  like  a  stieam  1 

Whither  did  it  flow  ?  What  waa-  tbe  end  of  it  P  As  he  pauaed,  with 
some  such  suggestion  within  him>  looking  .over  the  gloomy  flat  wiiexe  the 
slender  trees  marked  out  the  wey^  again  that  flight  of  Death  oame  rushing 
up,  again  went  on,  impetaous  ^od  resistkss^  again  was  nothing  but  a 
honor  in  his  mindi  dark  a*  the  soane  and>  undefined  as  its  remotest  verge. 

There  was  no  wind ;  there  was  no  passing  ^ladow  on  the  de^  shade  of 
the  night ;  diere  wee  no  ttoisea  The  city  lay  behind  him,  lifted  here  and 
there,  and  starry  woiids  were  hiddea  by  the  masenxy  of  spire  and  roof 
thai  hardly  made  out  ai^  shapes  against  the  sIqt-  I)ark,and  kmeij  dis- 
tance lay  aronnd  him  everywhere,  and  the  docks  were  faintly  striking  two. 

He  went  forward  for  whe(t  appeared  a  long  time»  and  a  long  way  ;  often 
stopping  to  listen.  At  last  the  ringing  of  hmes'  bells^greoted.  his  anxious 
ears.  Now  softer,  and  now  louder,  now.  inaudible,  now  ringing  very 
sbwly  over  bad  ground,  now  brisk  and  merry,  it  came  on ;  until  with  a 
load  sfafmting  and  lashii^,  a  shadowy  postiUon  muffled  to  the  eyes,  ohecked 
his  four  struggling  horses  at  his  side. 

''  Who  goes  there  I  Monsieur  ?  " 

••  Yes." 

"  Monsieur  has  walked  a  long  way  in  the  dark  midnights" 

"  No  matter.  Every  one  to  his  taste.  Were  there  any  other  horBSs 
ordered  at  the  Post-house  ?  " 

^'  A  thousand  devils  1 — and  pardons  I  other  horses  ?  at  this  hour  ?  No." 

"  Listen,  my  Mend.  I  am  much  hurried.  Let  us  see  how  fast-  we  can 
travel  1  The  faster,  the  more  money  there  will  be  to  drink.  Off  we  go 
thenl    auickl" 

"  Halloa  1  whoop  1  HaUoa  1  Hi  1 "  A.way,  at  a  gallop,  over  the  bkok 
landscape,  soattering  the  dusi  and  dirt  like  spray  1 

The  clatter  and  commotion  echoed  to  the  hurry  and  diaoordanee  of  the 
fugitive's  ideas.  Nothing  dear  without,  and  nothing  dear  withih.  Objects 
flitting  past,  merging  into  one  another,  dunly  descried,  confusedly  lost 
sight  of,  gone  I  Beyond  the  changing  scraps  of  fence  end  cottage  imme- 
diatdy  upon  the  road,  a  lowering  waste.  Beyond  the  shifting  images  that 
rose  up  in  his  mind  and  vani&ed  as  they  showed  themselves,  a  black 
expanse  of  dread  and  rage  and  baffled  villany.  Occasionally,  a  sigh  of 
momitain  air  came  from  the  distant  Jura,  fading,  along  the  plain.  Some- 
times that  rush  which  was  so  furious  and  horrible,  again  came  sweeping 
through  his  fancy,  passed  away,  and  left  a  chill  upon  his  blood. 

The  kmps,  gleaming  on  the  medley  of  horses'  heads,  jumbled  with  the 
shadowy  driver,  and  the  fluttering  of  his  doak,  made  a  thousand  indistinct 
shapes^  answering  to  his  thoughts.    Shadows  of  familiar:  peojde,  stooping 
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at  their  desks  and  books,  in  their  remembered  attitudes ;  strange  appari- 
tions of  the  man  whom  he  was  flying  from,  or  of  Edith ;  repetitions  in.tfae 
ringing  bells  and  rolling  wheels,  of  words  that  had  been  ^ken ;  con- 
foMns  of  time  and  place,  making  last  night  a  month,  ago,  a  month  ago 
last  night^^home  now  distant  beyond  hope,  now  instantly  aeoassible; 
comnaQtion,,  discord,  huny,  darkness  and  ocwfbsion  in  his  ndiid,  and 
all  around  him. — Hallo !  Hi !  away  at  a  gslJlop  over  the  blaok  land- 
sof^;  dust  and  dirt  flying:  like  spray,  the  smoking  horses  snorting  and 
plunging  as  if  each  of  theiii  were  ridden  by  a  demon,  away  in  a  frantic 
triumph  on  the  dark  road — ^whither  1 

Again  the  nameless  shock  comes  speeding  up^  and  as  it  passes,  the  bdls 
ring  in  his  ears  "wMther?"  The- wheels  roar  in  hie  ears  "  whither  P" 
All  the  noise  and  rattie  shapes  itsdf  into  that  cry.  The  lights  and  shadows 
dance  iqka  the  horses'  heeds-  like  imps.  No  stopping  now :  no  slacken- 
ing !     On,  on !    Asrt^  with.him  upciti  the  dark  road  wildly ! 

He  could  not  think  to  any.  purpose^  He  eould  not  separate  one  subject 
of  reflection  from  another,  suffidentiy  to  dwell  upon  it,  by  itself,  for  a 
minute  at  a  time.  The  crash,  of  his.  project  for  the  gaining  of  a  volup- 
tuoQft  oompensotion  for  past  restmint^  the  oyerthrow  of  his  treaeheiy  to 
one  who  had  been  true  and  generous  to  him^  but  whose  least  proud 
word,  and  look  he  had  treasored  up^  at  interest^  for  years — for  false  and 
subtle  men  will  always  secretly  despise  and  dislike  tberol]jeot  upon  which 
they  fawn,  and  always  resent  the  payment  and  receipt  of  homage  that  they 
know  to.be  worthless ;  theee  were  the  themes  uppermost  in  his  mind.  A 
lurtang  rage  against  the  woman  who  had  so  entrapped  him  and  avenged 
herself,  wae-  alwaya  there ;  crude  and  mis^^hap^  schemes  of  retaliation 
upon  her,  floated  in  his  brain ;  but  nothing  was  distinct.  A  hurry  and 
contradiction  pervaded  all  his  thoughts.  Even  while  he  was  so  busy 
with  this  feveredj  ineflectual  thinking,  his  one  constant  idea  was,  that  he 
would  postpone  reflection  until  some  indeflnite  time* 

Then,  the  old  daya  before  the  second  marriage  rose  up  in  his  remem- 
brance. He  thought  how  jealous  he  had  been  of  the  boy,  how  jealous  he 
had  bem  of  the  gurl,  how  artfully  he  had  k^t  intruders  at  a  distance, 
and  drawn  a  cirde  round  his  dupe  that  none  but  himself  should  cross ; 
and  then  he  thought,  had  he  done  all  this  to  be  flying  now,  like  a  scared 
thief,  from  only  the  poor  dupe  ? 

He  could  have  laid  hands  upon  himself  for  his  cowardice,  but  it  was  the 
very  shadow  of  his  defeat,  and  could  not  be  separated  from  it.  To  have 
his  confidence  in  his  own  knavery  so  shattered  at  a  blow — ^to  be  within 
his  own  knowledge  such  a  miserable  tool — ^was  like  being  paralysed.  With 
on  impotent  ferocity  he  raged  at  Edith,  and^  hated  Mr.  Dombey  and  hated 
himself,  but  still  he  fled,  and  could  do  nothing  else. 

Again  and  agssn  he  listened  for  the  sound  of  wheels  behind.  Again 
and  again  his  fancy  heard  it,  coming  on  louder  and  louder.  At  last  he 
was  so  persuaded  of  this,  that  he  cried  out,  '*  Stop  1"  preferring  even  the 
loss  of  gromnd  to  such  uncertainty. 

The  woird  soon  brought  carriage,  horses,  driver,  all  in.  a  heap  together, 
across  the  road. 

*'  The  devil  1"  cried  the  driver,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  "  what 's  the 
matter  I " 
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"Hark!  What's  that?" 

"WhatP" 

"  That  noise." 

"  Ah  Heaven,  be  quiet,  cursed  brigand ! "  to  a  horse  who  sliook  hi9 
bells.     "What  noise?" 

"  Behind.  Is  it  not  another  carriage  at  a  gallop  ?  There !  what 's  that  f '* 

"  Miscreant  with  a  pig's  head,  stand  still !  "  to  another  horse,  who  bit 
another,  who  frightened  the  other  two,  who  plunged  and  backed.  *'  There 
is  nothing  coming." 

"Nothing?" 

"  No,  nothing  but  the  day  yonder." 

"  You  are  right,  I  think.     I  hear  nothing  now,  indeed.     Go  on  1 " 

The  entangled  equipage,  half  hidden  in  the  reeking  cloud  from  the  horses, 
goes  on  slowly  at  first,  for  the  driver,  checked  unnecessarily  in  his 
progress,  sulkily  takes  out  a  pocket  knife,  and  puts  a  new  lash  to  lus 
whip.     Then  "  Hallo,  whoop !  Hallo,  hi !"    Away  once  more,  savagely. 

And  now  the  stars  faded,  and  the  day  glimmered,  and  standing  in  the 
carriage,  looking  back,  he  could  discern  the  track  by  which  he  bad  come, 
and  see  that  there  was  no  traveller  within  view,  on  all  the  heavy  expanse. 
And  soon  it  was  broad  day,  and  the  sun  began  to  shine  on  corn-fields  and 
vineyards;  and  solitary  labourers,  risen  from  little  temporary  huts  by 
heaps  of  stones  upon  the  road,  were,  here  and  there,  at  work  repairing  the 
highway,  or  eating  bread.  By  and  by,  there  were  peasants  going  to 
their  daily  labour,  or  to  market,  or  lounging  at  the  doors  of  poor  cottages, 
gazing  idly  at  him  as  he  passed.  And  then  there  was  a  postyard,  ankle- 
deep  in  mud,  with  steaming  dunghills  and  vast  outhouses  half  ruined ; 
and  looking  on  this  dainty  prospect,  an  immense,  old,  shadeless,  glaring, 
stone  chateau,  with  half  its  windows  blinded,  and  green  damp  crawling 
lazily  over  it,  from  the  balustraded  terrace  to  the  taper  tips  of  the  extin- 
guishers upon  the  turrets. 

Gathered  up  moodily  in  a  comer  of  the  carriage,  and  only  intent  on 
going  fast — except  when  he  stood  up,  for  a  mile  together,  and  looked  back ; 
which  he  would  do  whenever  there  was  a  piece  of  open  country — ^he  went 
on,  still  postponing  thought  indefinitely,  and  still  always  tormented  with 
thinking  to  no  purpose. 

Shame,  disappointment,  and  discomfiture  gnawed  at  his  heart ;  a  con- 
stant apprehension  of  being  overtaken,  or  met — for  he  was  groundlessly 
afraid  even  of  travellers,  who  came  towards  him  by  the  way  he  was  going 
— oppressed  him  heavily.  The  same  intolerable  awe  and  dread  that  had 
conte  upon  him  in  the  night,  returned  unweakened  in  the  day.  The  mono- 
tonous ringing  of  the  bells  and  tramping  of  the  horses ;  the  monotony  of 
his  anxiety,  and  useless  rage ;  the  monotonous  wheel  of  fear,  regret,  and 
passion,  he  kept  turning  round  and  round ;  made  the  journey  like  a  vision, 
in  which  nothing  was  quite  real  but  his  own  torment. 

It  was  a  vision  of  long  roads,  that  stretched  away  to  an  horizon,  always 
rec:'diRg  and  never  gained;  of  ill-paved  towns,  up  hiU  and  down,  where 
faces  came  to  dark  doors  and  ill-glazed  windows,  and  where  rovrs  of  mud- 
bespattered  cows  and  oxen  were  tied  up  for  sale  iji  the  long  narrow  streets, 
buttintf  and  lowing,  and  receiving  blows  on  their  blunt  heads  from  bludgeons 
that  might  have  beaten  them  in ;  of  bridges,  crosses,  churches,  postyards,  new 
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horaes  being  put  in  against  their  wills,  and  the  horses  of  the  last  stage  reek- 
ing, panting,  and  laying  their  drooping  heads  together  dolefully  at  stable 
doors ;  of  £ttle  cemeteries  with  black  crosses  settled  sideways  in  the  graves, 
and  withered  wreaths  upon  them  dropping  away ;  again  of  long,  long 
roads, dragging  themselves  out,  up  hill  and  down, to  the  treacherous  horizon. 

Of  morning,  noon,  and  sunset ;  night,  and  the  rising  of  an  early  moon. 
Of  long  roads  temporarily  left  behind,  and  a  rough  pavement  reached  ;  of 
battering  and  clattering  over  it,  and  looking  up,  among  house-roofs,  at  a 
great  church-tower;  of  getting  out  and  eating  hastily,  and  drinking 
draughts  of  wine  that  had  no  cheering  influence ;  of  coming  forth  afoot, 
among  a  host  of  beggars — ^blind  men  with  quivering  eyelids,  led  by  old 
women  holding  candles  to  their  faces ;  idiot  girls ;  the  lame,  the  epileptic, 
and  the  palsied — of  passing  through  the  clamour,  and  looking  from  his 
seat  at  the  upturned  countenances  and  outstretched  hands,  witli  a  hurried 
dread  of  recognismg  some  pursuer  pressing  forward — of  gallopping  away 
again,  upon  the  long,  long  road,  gathered  up,  dull  and  stunned,  in  his 
eoruOT,  or  rising  to  see  where  the  moon  shone  faintly  on  a  patch  of  the 
same  endless  road  miles  away,  or  looking  back  to  see  who  followed. 

Of  never  sleeping,  but  sometimes  dozing  with  unclosed  eyes,  and  spring* 
ing  up  with  a  start,  and  a  reply  aloud  to  an  imaginary  voice.  Of  cursing 
himself  for  being  there,  for  having  fled,  for  having  let  her  go,  for  not  having 
confronted  and  defied  him.  Of  having  a  deadly  quarrel  with  the  whole  world, 
but  chiefly  with  himself.  Of  blighting  everything  with  his  black  mood 
as  he  was  carried  on  and  away. 

It  was  a  fevered  vision  of  things  past  and  present  all  confounded 
together;  of  Ms  life  and  journey  blended  into  one.  Of  being  madly 
hurried  somewhere,  whither  he  must  go.  Of  old  scenes  starting  up  among 
the  novelties  through  which  he  travelled.  Of  musing  and  brooding  over 
what  was  past  and  distant,  and  seeming  to  take  no  notice  of  the  actual 
objects  he  encountered,  but  with  a  wearisome  exhausting  consciousness  of 
being  bewildered  by  them,  and  having  their  images  all  crowded  in  his  hot 
brain  after  they  were  gone. 

A  vision  of  change  upon  change,  and  still  the  same  monotony  of  bells 
and  wheels,  and  horses'  feet,  and  no  rest.  Of  town  and  country,  post- 
yards,  horses,  drivers,  hill  and  valley,  light  and  darkness,  road  and 
pavement,  height  and  hollow,  wet  weather  and  dry,  and  still  the  same 
monotony  of  beUs  and  wheels,  and  horses'  feet,  and  no  rest.  A  vision 
of  tending  on  at  last,  towards  the  distant  capital,  by  busier  roads,  and 
sweeping  round,  bv  old  cathedrals,  and  dashing  through  small  towns  and 
villages,  less  thimy  scattered  on  the  road  than  formerly,  and  sitting 
ahrouded  in  his  oomer,  with  his  cloak  up  to  his  face,  as  people  passing  by 
looked  at  him. 

Of  rolling  on  and  on,  always  postponing  thought,  and  always  racked 
with  thinking ;  of  being  unable  to  re<J:on  up  the  hours  he  had  been  upon 
the  road,  or  to  comprehend  the  points  of  time  and  place  in  Ids  journey. 
Of  being  parched  and  giddy,  and  half  mad.  Of  pressing  on,  in  spite  of 
4dl,  as  if  he  could  not  stop,  and  coming  into  Paris,  where  the  turbid  river 
held  its  swift  course  undisturbed,  between  two  brawUng  streams  of  life 
and  motion. 

A  troubled  vision,  then,  of  bridges,  quays,  interminable  streets;  of 
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irrae^diom,  'wateF-carrien,  gTMt  crowds  of  people,  eoldiois, 
miMtaiy  drunM.arcades.  Of  the  Hfonotony  of  beMs  imd  i^tedB*  md  >iMW«i  j' 
'ftet  bmng  et  Isi^th  lost  in>tlie  wiHreraiil  dm  and  uproar.  Of  tkeigMdoBl 
flubsidence  of  ilAt  tnoise  as  he  passed  out  in  anolhear  eaiiiage,  by  a 
different  banier  from  that  by  wM^  he  had  enteied.  Of  ihe7«M«Mi»B«  as 
he  trayeiled  on  towards  the  sea-eoaat,  of  the  monotony  of  balk,  and  wheels, 
and  horses' feet,  and  no  rest. 

Of^nnset  once  again,  and  nightfcU.  Of  long  reads  again,  and- dead  <^ 
night,  and  feeble  lights  in  windowis  by  the  toad-side ;  and  atill  ^be  aid 
monotony  of  bells,  and  wheels,  and  horses*  feet,  and  no  rest.  Of  cbwn, 
and  daybreak,  and  the  rising  of  the-eun.  Ofi?oiling  slowly  trp  a  hill,  sesd 
feehng  on  its  top  the  fresh  eea^-breeze ;  and -seeing  the  mqming  Ughtnpoa 
the  edges  of  the  distant  wa^es.  Of  eoming  down  into  a  harlnrar  #heii  the 
tide  was  at  its  full,  and  seeing  fishing-boats  float  in,  and  glad 'WOBMn  and 
diildrsn  waiting  for  them.  Of  nets  and  seaman's  etothes  spread  oat  to 
diy  upon  the  shore;  of  bnsy  eaiiors,  and  their  voioes  high  araong  ships' 
masts  and  riggmg ;  of  the  buoyaney  and  brightness  of  the  wator,  and  &e 
universal  sparkling. 

Of  receding  from  the  coast,  and  looking  baok  upon  it  *from  the  dedc 
when  it  was  a  haze  upon  the  water,  with  here  and  there  a  little- opaniag  of 
bright  land  where  the  Sun  struek.  Of  the  swell,  and  flash,  and  -munBur 
of  the  calm  sea.  Of  another  grey-line  on  the  ocean,  on  thcreoael's  trsd:, 
fast  grovring  dearer  and  higher.  Of  cMs,  and  buildings,  ands'^imdmill, 
and  a  church,  becoming  more  and  more  Tisible  upon  it.  Of  ataandag 
on  at  last  into  smooth  water,  and  mooring  to  a  pier  whence  groups  of 
people  looked  down,  greeting  friends  on  beard.  Of  disembaiking,  pasBiBg 
among  them  quiddy,  shunning  every  one;  and  of  bemg  at  kats^amin 
Enghmd. 

He  had  thought,  in  his  dream,  of  going  down  into  a  remote  Gountry- 
place  he  knew,  and  lying  quiet  there,  while  he  sccretly^  informed  himself  of 
what  transpired,  and  determined  how  to  act.  €itill  in  the  aame  stuoned 
condition,  he  remembered  a  certain  station  on  the  railway,  where  he  would 
have  to  branch  off  to  his  place  of  destination,  and  where  there  was  a  quiet 
Inn.     Here,  he  indistinctly  resolved  to  tarry  and  rest. 

With  this  purpose  he  slunk  into  a  railway  carriage  as  quiekly  as  he 
could,  and  lying  there  wrapped  in  his  doak  as  if  he  were  asleep, 'was  aeon 
borne  far  away  from  the  sea,  and  deep  into  the  inknd  green.  Arrivedat  his 
destination  he  looked  out,  and  surveyed  it  carefully.  He  was  not  nnstaken 
in  his  impression  of  the  pkce.  It  was  a  retired  spot,  onthe  borders  of  a 
little  wood.  Only  one  house,  newly-built  or  altered  for"  the  purpose, 
stood  there,  surrounded  by  its  neat  garden ;  the  small  town  "that  was 
nearest,  was  some  miles  away.  Here  he  alighted  then;  end  goiag 
straight  into  the  tavern,  unobserved  by  any  one,  seenred  two  rooms 
up-stairs  communieatiDg  with  each  other,  and  sufiietently  retired. 

His  object  was,  to  rest,  and  recover  the  command  of  himself, Msnd  the 
balance  of  his  mind.  Imbedle  discomfiture  and  rage — so  that,  as  he 
walked  about  his  room,  he  ground  his  teeth — ^had  complete  possession  of 
him.  His  thoughts,  not  to  be  stopped  or  direeted,- still  wandered  where 
they  would,  and  dragged  him  after  them.  He  was  stupified,  andhe was 
weaned  to  death. 
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B«t,-a8 if  tiRnrwBxe/s eoMe ttfoniumiluii4ei«lioiild.ttdTtr  leitagain, 
bis  dpamnf^mrmm  wmM  laot'lase  '4Ua  eonMoimken.  .He  had  no  'more 
'influenee-withibBniyjm/ihis  legsfd/tbaniif  iiuy>faad  bean  JaBOthBr.manVi. 
It  was  *^t  itbftt  'iixj  Ibyeed  iiim  lo  <tdce;iioie  of  pnocut  aomidfl  «Bd 
objeot8,>b«t  that  ikey*would  Botibe'^dzrertedfrom  tl»w]nifliliiixiiiMl'Tiaii^ 
of  Ids  •jannny.  ilt  ^as  'vsmtnitiy  'hdattiham  all  at  <oiiQe.  Ske  -itoed 
there;!i^tli'ber  dark triiwininftthayas again npan Imn; iaiid.]i6«iraa ridingon 
Beyeitfaalaas,  tbrougii  tami  ^  and  'ceoiitxy,' light  aoid  darloiess,  w«t*weather 
fmd  dry,  overload  and*  panreoMiit,  hill  and ^aU^^'heightxad  hoUow^  jaded  and 
seared  by  the  monotony  of-bdis,  and  wheels,  and/horses'  feet,  andno  rest. 

'"  Wint  day  is  this  ?"  hei^wked  of  the  waiteritwho^waa making  pEspoxa- 
tions  for  his  dinner. 
'"Day,  Sir?" 
"IsitWadnosday'f'' 

'^Wadnesday^Sbl    No,^Sir.    Thnrsdaiy, -Sir." 
"I  fdig^t.    iHowgiMs  iJke  time ?    My ^i^atch^is  unwound.'' 
^'Wanlstt  few  minutes  of  files  o'elook,  Sir.  ScenilxavelliBg  a  lang  tuse. 
Sir,  perba^?" 

"By  rail,  Sir?" 

"¥«8." 

"  Yeiy  caiifdsbg,  Sir.  Not  onuoh  in  the  habit  of  tsayelLing  by  \Taul 
myself,  8ir,'bttt  gentlemen  frequently -say  so." 

"Po  many  gsntlonen  eome  here?  " 

"  Pretty  weU,  Sir,  in  general.  Nobody  ;here  at  present.  iBathar  slack 
just  now,  Sir.    'Bveiytfaing  <m  skok,  Bur." 

'He  mnde'no  answer ;  but  had  nssn  >into  a  sitting  postnre  on  the  'sofa 
rwhare  hehad  been  lying,  and  leaned  forward,  widi^ecn  arm  onteadi  knee, 
'•tarmg  *at  >tfae  ground.  He  could  not  maater  his  own  attention  for  a 
nmute 'tagethir.  It  rushed  away^whererit  would,  but  it  nsrer,  for  an 
inataBt,  lost  ils^f  in  sleep. 

^Hedrank  a  quantity  of  wine  after  dmner,.in  rain.  No  such  artificial 
means  wotuld  faring  deep  to  his  eyes.  His  thoughts,  more  incoherent, 
dragged  him  more  unmereifully  after  thism— «as  if  a  wr^sh,  eondemaed  io 
anrii'axpiatnm,  wex«  drawn  at  tbeheele  ofn/rild  horses.  .No  .oblivion,  and 
no 'test. 

How'lbng  he>aat,  drinking' andbrooding,  tfnd  being  dragged  in  imagi- 
nation hither  and  thither,  no  one  could  hare  told  less  eorrectly  than  he. 
But  he  knew  that  he  had  been  sitting  along  time  by  candle-light,  when  he 
started  up  and  listened,  in  a  sudden  terror. 

Vor  now,  indeed,  it  was  no  fanoy.  The  ground  shook,  the  house 
rattled,  the  ficree  impetuous  Tush  was  in  the  air  1  He  felt  it  come  up, 
and- go*  darting  by ;  and  even  when  he  had  hurried  to  the  window,  and  saw 
what  it  was,  he  stood,  shrinking  from  it,  as  if  it  were  not  safe  to  look. 

A  corse  upon  the  ^fiery  devil,  thundering  along  so  ismooihly,  tracked 
through  the  distant  ytdley  by  a  glare  of  light  and  lurid  smoke,. and  gone ! 
'He  feltas  if  he  had  bnui  plucked  out  of  its  path,  and  saved  firom  being 
torn  asunder.  It  made  him  shrink  and  shudder  even  now,  when  its 
ftintsat  humwas  hushed,  and  when  the  lines  of  iron^ioad  he  could  trace  in 
the  moonlight,  running  to  a'point,>W0re:«s  empty  and  as  silent  as  a  dessrt. 
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Unable  to  rest,  and  irreeistiUy  attracted — or  he  tboagbt  so — ^to  tbia  road, 
lie  went  oat,  and  lounged  on  the  brink  of  it,  marking  the  way  the  train 
had  gone,  bj  the  yet  smoking  cinders  that  were  lying  in  its  track.  After 
a  lounge  of  some  half-hour  in  the  direction  by  which  it  had  diaappeared, 
he  turned  and  walked  the  other  way — still  keeping  to  the  brink  of  the 
road — ^past  the  inn  garden,  and  a  long  way  down ;  looking  oorioaaly  at  the 
bridges,  signals,  lamps,  and  wondering  when  another  Devil  would  come  by. 

A  trembling  of  the  ground,  and  quick  vibration  in  his  ears ;  a  distant 
shriek ;  a  dull  light  advancing,  quickly  changed  to  two  red  eyes,  and  a 
fierce  fire,  dropping  glowing  coals ;  an  irresistible  bearing  on  of  a  great 
roaring  and  dilating  mass ;  a  high  wind,  and  a  rattle — another  come  and 
gone,  and  he  holding  to  a  gate,  as  if  to  save  himself  I 

He  waited  for  another,  and  for  another.  He  walked  back  to  bis  former 
point,  and  back  again  to  that,  and  still,  through  the  wearisome  vision  of 
ids  journey,  looked  for  these  approaching  monsters.  He  loitered  about  the 
station,  waiting  until  one  should  stay  to  call  there ;  and  when  one  di4, 
and  was  detached  for  water,  he  stood  parallel  with  it,  watching  ita  heavy 
wheels  and  brazen  front,  and  thinking  what  a  cruel  power  and  might  it 
had.  Ugh  1  To  see  the  great  wheels  slowly  turning,  and  to  think  of  being 
run  down  and  crushed  1 

Disordered  with  wine  and  want  of  rest — ^that  want  which  nothin^:, 
although  he  was  so  weary,  would  appease — ^these  ideas  and  objects 
assumed  a  diseased  importance  in  his  thoughts.  Whm  he  went  hatk  to 
his  room,  which  was  not  until  near  midnight,  they  still  haunted  him,  and 
he  sat  hstening  for  the  coming  of  another. 

So  in  his  bed,  whither  he  repaired  with  no  hope  of  sleep.  He  still  l^ 
listening ;  and  when  he  felt  the  trembling  and  vibration,  got  up  and  went 
to  the  window,  to  watch  (as  he  could  from  its  position)  the  dull  light  chang- 
ing to  the  two  red  eyes,  and  the  fierce  fire  dropping  glowing  coals,  and  the 
rush  of  the  giant  as  it  fled  past,  and  the  track  of  glare  and  smoke  akmg 
the  valley.  Then  he  would  glance  in  the  direction  by  which  he  intended 
to  depart  at  sunrise,  as  there  was  no  rest  for  him  thore ;  and  would  lie 
down  again,  to  be  troubled  by  the  vision  of  his  journey,  and  the  old 
monotony  of  bells  and  wheeLa  and  horses'  feet,  until  another  came.  This 
lasted  all  night.  So  far  from  resuming  the  mastery  of  himself,  he  seemed, 
if  possible,  to  lose  it  more  and  more,  as  the  night  crept  on.  When  the 
dawn  appeared,  he  was  still  tormented  with  thinking,  still  postponing 
thought  until  he  should  be  in  a  better  state ;  the  past,  present,  and  future 
all  floated  confusedly  before  him,  and  he  had  lost  all  power  of  looking 
steadily  at  any  one  of  them. 

"  At  what  time,"  he  asked  the  man  who  had  waited  on  him  over-night, 
now  entering  with  a  candle,  *'  do  I  leave  here,  did  you  say  P  *' 

"  About  a  quarter  after  four.  Sir.  Express  comes  through  at  four.  Sir. — 
Don't  stop." 

He  passed  his  hand  across  his  throbbing  head,  and  looked  at  his  watch. 
Nearly  half-past  three. 

"  Nobody  going  with  you,  Sir,  probably,"  observed  the  man.  *•  Two 
gentlemen  here.  Sir,  but  they  're  waiting  for  the  train  to  London." 

"  I  thought  you  said  there  was  nobody  here,"  said  Carker,  turning  upon 
him  with  the  ghost  of  his  old  smile,  when  he  was  angry  or  suspiciotts. 
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"  Not  then.  Sir.  Two  gentlemen  came  in  the  night  by  the  short  train 
that  stops  here,  Sir.    Warm  water,  Sir  ?  " 

"  No ;  and  take  away  the  candle.    There 's  day  enough  for  me." 

Having  thrown  himself  upon  the  bed,  half-cbressed,  he  was  at  the 
window  as  the  man  left  the  room.  The  cold  light  of  morning  had 
succeeded  to  night,  and  there  was,  already,  in  the  sky,  the  red  suffusion  of 
the  coming  sun.  He  bathed  his  head  and  face  with  water — there  was  no 
cooling  influence  in  it  for  him — ^hurriedly  put  on  his  clothes,  paid  what  he 
owed,  and  went  out. 

The  air  struck  chill  and  comfortless  as  it  breathed  upon  him.  There  was 
a  heavy  dew ;  and,  hot  as  he  was,  it  made  him  shiver.  Alter  a  glance  at 
the  place  where  he  had  walked  last  night,  and  at  the  signal-lights  bumimg 
feebly  in  the  morning,  and  bereft  of  their  significance,  he  turned  to  where 
the  sun  was  rising,  and  beheld  it,  in  its  glory,  as  it  broke  upon  the  scene. 

So  awful,  so  transcendent  in  its  beauty,  so  divinely  solemn.  As  he  cast 
his  faded  eyes  upon  it,  where  it  rose»  tranquil  and  serene,  unmoved  by  all 
the  wrong  and  wickedness  on  which  its  beams  had  shone  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  who  shall  say  that  some  weak  sense  of  virtue  upon 
Earth,  and  its  reward  in  Heaven,  did  not  manifest  itself,  even  to  him  ? 
If  ever  he  remembered  sistei^  or  brother  with  a  touch  of  tenderness  and 
remorse,  who  shall  say  it  was  not  then  ? 

He  needed  some  such  touch  tiien.  Death  was  on  him.  He  was  marked 
off  from  the  Uving  world,  and  going  down  into  his  grave. 

He  paid  the  money  for  his  journey  to  the  country-place  he  had  thought 
of;  and  was  walking  to  and  fro,  alone,  looking  along  the  lines  of  iron, 
across  the  valley  in  one  direction,  and  towards  a  dark  bridge  near  at  hand 
in  the  other ;  when,  turning  in  his  walk,  where  it  was  bounded  by  one  end 
of  the  wooden  stage  on  which  he  paced  up  and  down,  he  saw  the  man 
from  whom  he  had  fled,  emerging  from  the  door  by  which  he  himself  had 
entered  there.    And  their  eyes  met. 

In  the  quick  unsteadiness  of  the  surprise,  he  staggered,  and  slipped  on 
to  the  road  belaw  himr  But  recovering  his  feet  knmediately,  he  stepped 
back  a  pace  or  two  upon  that  road,  to  interpose  some  wider  space  between 
them,  and  looked  at  his  pursuer,  breathing  short  and  quick. 

He  heard  a  shout — another — saw  the  face  change  from  its  vindictive 
passion  to  a  faint  sickness  and  terror — ^felt  the  earth  tremble — knew  in 
a  moment  that  the  rush  was  come — ^uttered  a  shriek — ^looked  round — 
saw  the  red  eyes,  bleared  and  dim,  in  the  daylight,  close  upon  him 
— ^was  beaten  down,  caught  up,  and  whirled  away  upon  a  jagged  mill, 
that  spun  him  round  and  round,  and  struck  him  limb  from  limb,  and 
licked  his  stream  of  life  up  with  its  fieiy  heat,  and  cast  his  mutilated 
fragments  in  the  air. 

When  the  traveller  who  had  been  recognised,  recovered  from  a  swoon,  he 
aaw  them  bringing  from  a  distance  something  oovered,that  lay  heavyaud  still, 
upon  a  board,  between  four  men,  and  saw  that  others  drove  some  dogs  away 
that  sniffed  upon  the  road,  and  soaked  his  blood  up,  with  a  train  of  ashes. 
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CHAPTER  LTI. 

81TEBAL  PEOPLE  BSLIGBTEP,  AND  TEE   GAME   CHICKEN    inSGtrSTED. 

The  MidBhipman  was  all  ali^e.  Mr.  Toots  and  Somi  faiid  tfrivcd  at 
fast.  Susan  had  ran  ap^tairs  ykea'yoim^  woman  ber#ft  of  iMnraenses, 
and  Mr.  Toots  and  the  Chidcen  had  gone  into  1^  parlonr. 

**Oh  my  own  pretfy  dsDrling  sweet  Miss  71(^1"  «rM  the  Ki^^, 
Tvnning  into  Plorenee^s  neeo/m,  ^*io  tfaiakihat  it  «hottld  eome  to  tliis 
and  I  should  find  jou  here  imj  owndesor  dove  with  nobody  to  wait  upon 
you  and  no  home  io  cA\  your  own  hut  n«f«r,  msfme  will  I  jp  avray 
again  Mess  Floy  for  though  Imay  not  gather  moss  Fmnot'tt  roH&gstsae 
nor  is  my  heart  a 'rtone  or  ^Ise  it  wouldn't  ^bist  'as  it  is  biaitiiig now  oh 
daoreh  dear!" 

Pouring  out  these  words,  withoilt  the  fhintest  indieatkm  of  a  stop,  of 
any  sort,  Miss  Nipper,  on  her  knees  ^bende  her  Mistreas,  hu^ed 
her  dose. 

"  Oh  love  [ "  eried  Susan,  «•  I  know  all  that 's  past,  I  kawwit  all  my 
tender  pet  and  I  *m  a  ehoking  giyeme  air  T*' 

"  ^san,  dear  good 'Susan  1 "  said  Moranee. 

'*'  Oh  bkss  her  1  I  that  was  her  Httfe  maid^when  liie  wasa  littlediild ! 
and  is  she  really,  really  truly  going  to  be  maniad !  '*  exokdmed  Sinan,  in 
a  burst  of  pain  and  pleasure,  pride  and  grief,  and  «Haaren  knows  how 
many  other  conflieting  feelings. 

"  Who  told  you  so  9  **  said  Florence* 

"  Oh  gracious  me!  that  innocentedt 'ore^inr  Toato*'  retumed  Basan 
hysteneally.  *'  I  knewhe  must  be  right  my'd6ftr,'beeause  hevioak  on  so. 
He's  the  de^tedeetand  innoeefitest  infant  t  Andi^my  dRriing,'''paRtie<i 
Susan,  with  another  close  embraee  and  burst  of  tean,  '*Tea^,TaaUy  going 
to  be  married !" 

llie  mixture  of  eompassien,  pleasure,  teuAigaesa,  pnitection,'aHdfrtgret 
with  which  the  "Nipper  constantly  Tecurrad  to'^s  subjeet,*attd  al  e*wy 
sudi Teourrence,-raised  her  head  to  look inthe^yaong laoe-and  fcisB  it,  and 
then  laid  her  'head  agam  upon  her  nristraas's  sho«kler,  oarcsaing'her  aad 
sobbing,  was  as  womanly  and  good  a  thing,  in  Its'way,  as  e^w  w«b  seen 
in  the  world. 

"  There,  there! "  saidl^e  soothing ^oioe'Of  Bsreiieoypreiwitty.  «* Now 
you  're  quite  yourself,  dear  Susan !  " 

Miss  Nipper, -sitting  dowiiuponihe'^fioor,  at^heriaittress^s' feat,  laugh- 
ing'and  sobbing,  holding  ^ker  poeket-handkerdilsf  to  har  eyes  AfHth  one 
hand,  and  patting  Biogenes  with  the  othsr  as  be  linked  her  face,  wi- 
^faased  to  being  more  composed,  and  laughed '«id«iied4t>litt}e  more  in 
proof  of  it. 

"  I — I — I  never  did  see  such  a  creetur  as  that  Toots,"  said  Susan, 
**  in  all  my  bom  days,  never ! " 

"  So  land,"  suggested  Florence. 
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And  90  amdc!*'  SuBan  sobbed.  '^Ueway  he^  baea  ^ing  on 
innde  with  me,  with  that  disrespectable  Chieke&an  the  box  I " 

*'  About  what  Susan  P  "  inqunred  Tlonnee,  timidly. 

"  Oh  about  Liauienant  Walters,  and  Captain  6ilb,  and  jasa  mj  dnr 
Ifias  Floy,  and  the  ailent  tomb,"  aaid^Sufian. 
The  fldlmt  tomb  1  "repeated  Phnence. 

He  says,"  here  liusan  Imrst  into  a  iriotent  hystoical  hmgh,  **^ibM 
ihe'll  go  down  into  it  now,  immediatdy  and  quite  comfortable,  but  btess 
y»ur  heart  my  dear  Miss  Floy. he  won't,  he  'b  argreat  deal  itoo  ifasppy^in 
•aeeing  other  people  happy  for  that,  he  may  not  be  a  Solomon,"  punned 
the  Nipper,  with  her  usoal  Tolubility,  '^nor  do  I  say  he  is,  but  this  I  do 
«ay,  a  leas  «elfiih  human  ereatm»  humannotuie  never  knew !  " 

Mias  Nipper  being  still  hyatsrical,  laughed  immoderate^  after  maddng 
this  energetic*  declaration,  and  then  informed  Elorenoe  that  he  was  waiting 
below  to  see  her ;  which  would  be  a  rich  repayment  vfor  the  trouble  he 
had  had  in  his  late  expedition. 

Florence  entreated  Susan  to  beg  of  Mr.  Toots  as  a  ftnrour  that  she 
mig^t  have  the  pteasure  of  thonbng  him  far  his  kindness ;  and  Suaon,  in  a 
hw  moments,  produced  tiiat  yomig  gentleman,  still  veiy  much  dkhsfelled 
in  appearance,  and  stammering  exceedingly. 

"  Mils  Bombey,"  said  Mr.  Toots.  "  To  be  again.permitted  to— to — 
gase«-Hit  least,  not  to  gaze,  but — I  don't  exactly  know  whatl  was  going 
to  soy,  but  it 's  of  no  eonsecpienoe." 

"  I  hare  to  thank  you  so  often,"  returned  Morenoe,  giving  him  both  her 
hands,  with  all  her  innocent  gratitude  beaming  in  her  face,  "  that  I  have 
no  words  left,  and  don't  know  how  to  do  it." 

*'Miss  Dombey,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  in  an  awful  voice,  *'  if  it  was  possible 
tiiat  you  could,  consiatently  with  your  angelic  nature,  CSurse  me,  you  would 
•--^f  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so--— floor  me  infinitely  less,  then  by  these 
undeserved  eiq)re8sionB  of  kindness.  Thdr  effect  upon  me-<*is — but,"  said 
Mi.  Toots,  abniptly,  '^  tMs  is  a  digression,  and 's  of  no  consequenoe  at  all." 

Aatiiere  seemed  to  be  no  means  of  replying  to  tins,  but  by  thanking 
him  again,  Elorenoe  thanked  him  again. 

"  I  oould  wish,"  said  Mr.  Toots, "  to  take  this  opportunity.  Miss  Dombey, 
if  I  might,  of  entering  into  a  word  of  eafpkuntion.  I  shouLd  have  had  the 
]^eaMue  of-— of  returning  with  Susan  at  on  earlier  period;  but,  in  the 
first  plaee,  we  didn't  know  the  name  of  the  relation  to  whose  house  she 
had  gone,  and,  in  the  second,  as  she  had  left  that  idation'e  and  gime^to 
another  at  a  distance,  I  think  that  sooreely  anything  short  of  the  sagacity 
of  the  Ohickna,  woidd  have  found  het  out  in  the  time." 

Florence  was  sure  of  it. 
This,  however/'  said  Mr.  Toots,  "  is  not  the  point.  The  .company  of 
hoB  been,  I  aasore  you.  Miss  Dombey,  a  oonsolation  and  eotisfaotion 
to  me,  in  my  slate  of  muid,  more  easily  ooncisved,  than  described.  .The 
journey  has  been  its  own  reward.  That,  however,  still,  is  not  the  point. 
Miss  Dombey,  •!  have  before  oboerved  that  I  know  I  am  not  what  is 
tBoaaidflred  a  quiek  person.  I  am  perfectly- aware  of  that.  I  don't  think 
anybody  oooM  be  better  acquainted  with  his  own — ^if  itwou  not  too  atrang 
on  eKpnression,  I  should  aaywith  the  thickness  of  hie  own  heact-^than 
myselT    But,  Miss  Dombey,  I  do,  notwithstanding,  poRCSTO. the «atate  of 
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things — with  Lieutenant  Walters.  Whatever  agony  that  state  of 
things  may  hare  caused  me  (which  is  of  no  consequence  at  all),  I 
am  bound  to  say,  that  lieutenant  Walters  is  a  person  who  appears  to  be 
worthy  of  the  blessing  that  has  fallen  on  hia — on  his  brow.  May  he 
wear  it  long,  and  appreciate  it,  as  a  very  different,  and  Tcry  unworthy 
individual,  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  name,  would  have  done! 
That,  however,  still,  is  not  the  point.  Miss  Dombey,  Captain  Gills  is  & 
firiend  of  mine ;  and  during  the  interval  that  is  now  elapsing,  I  believe  it 
would  afford  Captain  Gills  pleasure  to  see  me  occasionally  coming  back- 
wards and  forwards  here.  It  would  afford  me  pleasure  so  to  come.  But 
I  cannot  forget  that  I  once  committed  myself,  fatally,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Square  at  Brighton;  and  if  my  presence  irill  be,  in  the  least  degree, 
unpleasant  to  you,  I  only  ask  you  to  name  it  to  me  now,  and  assure  jou 
that  I  shall  p^ectly  understand  you.  I  shall  not  consider  it  at  all  nnkmd, 
and  shall  only  be  too  delighted  and  happy  to  be  honoured  with  jour 
confidence." 

••  Mr.  Toots,"  returned  Plorence,  "  if  you,  who  are  so  old  and  true 
a  friend  of  mine,  were  to  stay  away  from  this  house  now,  you  would 
make  me  very  unhappy.  It  can  never,  never,  give  me  any  feeling  but 
pleasure  to  see  you." 

"  Miss  Dombey,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  taking  out  bis  pocket-handkerchief, 
"if  I  shed  a  tear,  it  is  a  tear  of  joy.  It  is  of  no  consequence,  and  I  an 
very  much  obliged  to  you.  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  after  what  jou 
have  so  kindly  said,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  n^lect  my  person  any 
longer." 

Florence  received  this  intimation  with  the  prettiest  expression  of  ptf- 
pleiity  possible. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "  that  I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  as  a 
fellow-creature  generally,  until  I  am  claimed  by  the  silent  tomb,  to  vm^ 
the  best  of  myself,  and  to — ^to  have  my  boots  as  brightly  polished,  a8--as 
circumstances  will  admit  of.  This  is  the  last  time,  Muis  JDombey*  of  my 
intruding  any  observation  of  a  private  and  personal  nature.  I  thank  you 
very  mudi  indeed.  If  I  am  not,  in  a  general  way,  as  sensible  as  my  tnws 
comd  wish  me  to  be,  or  as  I  could  wish  myself,  I  really  am,  ^P^^.'^^ 
word  and  honour,  particularly  sensible  of  what  is  considerate  and  Ion  - 
I  feel,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  in  an  impassioned  tone,  "  as  if  I  could  expr»s 
my  feelings,  at  the  present  moment,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  li 
if — I  could  only  get  a  start."  ,  .       ,1 

Appearing  not  to  get  it,  after  waiting  a  nunute  or  two  to  see  if  it  wow 
come,  Mr.  Tools  took  a  hasty  leave,  and  went  below  to  seek  the  dpwn' 
whom  he  found  in  the  shop.  ^  ^  n 

"  Captain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "  what  is  now  to  take  place  between 
us,  takes  place  under  the  saored  seal  of  confidence.  It  is  ^^1."^^' 
Captain  Gills,  of  what  has  taken  phice  between  myself  and  Hiss  PomDey, 
upstairs." 

"  Alow  and  aloft,  eh,  my  lad  ?"  murmured  the  Ciqstain.  . 

*'  Exactly  so.  Captain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  whose  fervour  d  ^'^ 
esoence  was  greatly  heightened  by  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  ^'Vf^ 
meaning.    "  Miss  Dombey,  I  beUeve»  Captain  Gills,  is  to  be  sboruy 
united  to  Lieutenant  Walters?  " 
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"  Why,  aye,  my  lad.  We  're  all  sliipmets  here, — ^Wal'r  and  sweetheart 
will  be  jined  together  in  the  house  of  bondage,  as  soon  as  the  askings  is 
oyer,"  whispered  Captain  Cuttle,  in  his  ear. 

**  The  askings,  Captain  Gills  I "  repeated  Mr.  Toots. 

"  In  the  church,  down  yonder,*'  said  the  Captain,  pointing  his  thumb 
oyer  his  shoulder. 

"  Oh !    Tes ! "  returned  Mr.  Toots. 

"**  And  then,"  said  the  Captain,  in  his  hoarse  whisper,  and  tapping 
Mr.  Toots  on  the  chest  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  falling  from  hinf  with 
a  look  of  infinite  admiration,  *'  what  follers  P  That  there  pretty  creetur, 
as  delicately  broiight  up  as  a  foreign  bird,  goes  away  upon  the  roaring 
main  with  Wal'r  on  a  woyage  to  Chma ! " 
Lord,  Captain  Gills  I "  said  Mr.  Toots. 

Aye !  **  nodded  the  Captain.  "  The  ship  as  took  him  up,  when  he  was 
wrecked  in  the  hurricane  that  had  drove  her  clean  out  of  her  course,  was 
a  China  trader,  and  Wal'r  made  the  woyage,  and  got  into  favour,  aboard 
and  ashore — ^being  as  smart  and  good  a  lad  as  ever  stepped — ^and  so,  the 
supercargo  dying  at  Canton,  he  got  made  (having  acted  as  derk  afore), 
and  now  he  s  supercargo  aboard  another  ship,  same  owners.  And  so, 
you  see,"  repeated  the  Captain,  thoughtfully,  "  the  pretty  creetur  goes 
away  upon  the  roaring  main  with  Wal'r,  on  a  woyage  to  China." 

Mi.  Toots  and  Captain  Cuttle  heaved  a  sigh  in  concert. 

"  What  then  ?  "  said  the  Captain.  "  She  loves  him  true.  He  loves 
her,  true.  Them  as  should  have  loved  and  fended  of  her,  treated  of  her 
like  the  beasts  as  perish.  When  she,  cast  out  of  home,  come  here  to  me, 
and  dropped  upon  them  planks,  her  wownded  heart  was  broke.  I  know 
it  I  I,  Ed'ard  Cuttle,  see  it.  There 's  nowt  but  true,  kind,  steady  love, 
as  can  ever  piece  it  up  again.  If  so  be  I  didn't  know  that,  and  didn't 
know  as  Wal'r  was  her  true  love,  brother,  and  she  his,  I  'd  have  these 
here  blue  arms  and  legs  chopped  off,  afore  I  'd  let  her  go.  But  I  do 
know  it,  and  what  then  P  Why,  then,  I  say.  Heaven  go  with  'em  both,  and 
so  it  will  I     Amen  ! " 

"  Captain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  shaking 
hands.  You've  a  way  of  saying  things,  that  gives  me  an  agreeable 
warmth,  all  up  my  back.  /  say  Amen.  You  are  aware.  Captain  Gills, 
that  I,  too,  have  adored  Miss  Dombey." 

"Cheer  up  V"  said  the  Captain,  laying  his  hand  on  Mr.  Toots's 
shoulder.     "  Stand  by,  boy  I " 

"  It  is  my  intention.  Captain  GiUs,"  returned  the  spirited  Mr.  Toots, 
•'  to  cheer  up.  Also  to  stand  by,  as  much  as  possible.  When  the  silent 
tomb  shall  yawn.  Captain  Gills,  I  shall  be  ready  for  burial ;  not  before. 
But  not  being  certain,  just  at  present,  of  my  power  over  myself,  what  I 
wish  to  say  to  you,  and  what  I  shall  take  it  as  a  particular  favour  if  you 
will  mention  to  Lieutenant  Walters,  is  as  follows." 

"  Is  as  follers,"  echoed  the  Captain.     "  Steady  1 " 

"  Miss  Dombey  being  so  inexpressibly  kind,"  continued  Mr.  Toots 
with  watery  eyes,  "  as  to  say  that  my  presence  is  the  reverse  of  dis- 
agreeable to  her,  and  you  and  everybody  here  being  no  less  forbearing 
and  tolerant  towards  one  who — ^who  certainly"  said  Mr.  Toots,  with 
momentary  dejection,  "  would  appear  to  have  been  bom  by  mistake,  I 
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sladl  ooiae  baekwmls  and  fonwrds  of  an  evening,  doling  the  fihrnt^tine 
we  oan  all.  be  together.  But  what  I  aak  is  thi«.  If»  ai  any  mmneDt,  I 
find  that  I  cannot  endure  the  contemplation -of  lieutenant  Waltera'a  faiiw^ 
and  should  rush  out,  I  hopa»  Captain-  Gills,  that  you  and  he  will  boih 
canaider  it  as  my  misfoitone  and  not  my  faulty  or  the  want  of  inwavd 
conflict.  That  you  'U  feel  conyinced  I  bear  no  malice  to  any  living  cixnliiie 
— least  of  aU  to  Lieutenant  Walters  himselP— and  that'  you'll  cnaroiWy 
remark  that  I  have  gone  out  for  a  walk,  or  probably  to  see  what  o'clock 
it  is  I7  the  Boyal  Bxchange.  Curtain  Gills,  if  you  oould  enter  into  tlds 
airangement,  mid  oould  answer  for  lieutenant  Wakora,  it  would  be  a 
rdi^'  to  my  feelings  that  I  should  think  cheap  at  the  saorifice  of  a  ocmsi* 
derable  portion  of  my  property." 

"  My  lad,"  returned  the  Captain,  "  say  no  more.  There  ain't  a>calo«r 
youoan  run  up,  as  won't  be  made  out,  and  anawered  to,  by  Wal'r-andaelf." 

"Captain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toota»  ''my  mind  is  greatly  retieyed.  I 
wirii  to  preaenre  the  good  opinion  of  all  here.  I — I*— mean  well,,  upon  my 
honour,  however  badly  I  may  show  it.  You  know,"  said  Mr.  IjQota»  ''it  'a 
ezaotly  aa  if  Burgess  and  Co.  wished  to  oblige  a  customer  with  a  moei 
extraordinary  pair  of  trouaers,  and  could  not  cut  out  what  they  had  in 
their  minds." 

With  this  apposite  illustration,  of  which  he  seemed  a  little  proud* 
Mr.  Toots  gave  Captain- Cuttle  his  bleaaing  and  departed. 

The  honest  Captain,  with  his  Heart's  Delight  in  the  houae,  and.  Susan 
tending  her,  was  a  beaming  and. a  h^py  man..   A»  the  days  flew  by^  he 
grew  more  beaming  andtmore  happy,  every  day.    After  some  oonferenoea 
with  Susan  (for  whose  wisdom  the  Captain  had  a  profound  reapeot^  and 
whose  valiant 'precipitation  of  heraelf  on  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  he  could  never 
forget),  he  proposed  to  Florence  that  the  daughter  of  tl^  elderly  lady  who 
usiuJly  sat  under  the  blue  umbrella  in  Leadenhall  Market,  should*  for 
prudential  reasons  and  considerations  of  privacy,  be  siqperaeded  in  the 
temporary  discharge  of  the  household  duties,  by  some  one  who  was  not 
unknown  to  them,  and  in  whom  they  could  safely  confide.     Susan,  being 
present,  then  named,  in  furtherance  of  a  suggestion  she  had  previously 
offered  to  the  Captain,  Mrs.  Bichards.     Florence  brightened  at  the  name. 
And  Susan,  setting  off  that  very  afternoon  to  the  Toodle  domicile,  to 
sound  Mrs.  Bichards,  returned  in  triumph  the  same  eveningi  accompanied 
by  the  identical  rosy-cheeked,  apple-faced  PoUy,  whose  demonstrations, 
when  brought  into  Florence's  presence,  were  hardly  lessaffeetionate  than 
those  of  Susan  Nipper  herself. 

This  piece  of  generalship  accomplished ;  from  which  the  Captain  derived 
uncommon  satisfaction,  as  he  did,  indeed,  from  everything  else  that  was 
done,  whatever  it  happened  to  be ;  Florence  had  next  to  prepare  Susan 
for  their  approaching  separation.  This  was  a  much  more  difficult  task,  as 
Miss  Nipper  was  of  a  resolute  disposition,  and  had  fully  made  up  her  mind 
that  she  had  come  back  never  to  be  parted  firom  her.  old  mistrosa  any  more. 

"Afl  to  wages  dear  Misa  Floy"  she  said,  "you  would'nt  hint  and 
wrong  me  so  as  think  of  naming  them,  for  I've  put  money  by  and 
wouldn't  sell  my  love  and  duty  at  a  time  Kke  this  even  if  the  Savings' 
Banks  and  me  were  total  strangers  or  the  Banks  were  broke  to  pieeea)  but 
you 've  never  been. without  me  darling  from.tiie  time  your  poor  dear  Ma 


waAi  took-away,  and.  thfiugU  I  'm-nothing.  to  be  boaated  of  pu  're  uaad  to. 
ma  aadiob.  my^own  deax  miatreaa  tbraugb  so  many  years  don't. think  of 
going  anywhere  without  me^ior  it  muaUi't  and.can!i  be  i  V 

"  Dear  Susan,  I  am  gpingi  on  a  long,  long,  voyage.'" 

"  Well.Miae  Floy,  Axul.whatrsOf  thai?  the  more  you'll  want  me.  Lengths, 
of  voyages  ain't  an  object. in  my  eyes^  thank.  God.1"  said  the  impetuous, 
Susan  Nipper, 

<'  But  Susan^I  am.going.  with  Walter,  anud.I  would  go  with  Walter  any- 
where— everywhere  1  Walter  ia  poor,  and  L  am  very  poor^  and  I  must 
learn,  now,  both  to  hfilp'myself,.and>help  him.'.' 

''Bear  Miss  Floy  I"  cried  Susan,  bursting  outaCcesh^.and  shaking,  hec 
head  violently, ''  it's  nothing,  new  to  you  to  help  yourself  and  others  too 
and  be  the  patientest  and  truest  of  noble  hearts,  but  let  me  talk  to 
Mr.  Walter  Gay.  and.  settle  it  with.him,,  for  suffer  you.  to  go  away  across, 
the  world  alone  I  cannot,  and  I-  won't.!' 

''Alone,  Susan?"  returned  Florence,  "Alone?  and  Walter  taking  me 
with  him  1 "  Ah,  what  a  bright,  amazed^  enraptured  snule  was  on  her  face ! 
— He  should- have  seen  it.  "I  am«sure  you.  wiU  not  speak  to  Walter  if  I 
ask  you  not,"  she  added  tenderly ;  "  and  pray  don't,  dear." 

Susan  sobbed  "  why  not.  Miss  Floy  ?" 

"Because^"  said  Elorenoe,  "  I  am.gping  tobe  his  wife,  to  give  him  up 
my  whole  heart,. and  to  live  with  himiand  die*  with  himi  He  might  think, 
if  you  said  > to  him  what  you  have  said  to  me,  that  I  am  afraid  of  what  is 
before  mei,  or  that  you^have  some.causiK  to  be  afraid-.fos  me^  Why^  Susan 
dear,  I  bve  him  J " 

Miss  Nipper  was  so  much  affected  by.  the  quiet  fervour  of  these  words, 
and  the  Bimple,.heaitfelt,.all-perarading  earnestness  expressed  in  them,  and 
making  the  speaker's  feice  more  beautiful  and.  pure  than  ever,  that  she 
could  only  cling  to  her  again,  crying  Was  her  litUe  roistrefts  really,  really 
going  to  be  married^and  pitying»  caressing,, and;protecting  her,  as  she  had 
done  befbie.. 

But  the  Nipper,. though  susceptible  of  womanly  weaknesses,. was  almost 
as  osfuibla  of  putting  constraint  upon,  herself  as  of  attacking  the  redoubt- 
able Mac  Stinger.  From  that  time,  she  never  retumed.to  the  subject,  but 
was  always  cheer&l,  active,  bustlings  and  hopeful..  She  did,  indeed, 
inform  Mr.  Toots  privately,  that  she  was  only  "keeping up,"  for  the  time,, 
and  that  when  it  was  all  over,  and  Miss  Dombey  was  gone,  she  might  be 
expected  to  become  a  spectacle  distressful ;  and  Mr;  Toots  did. also  express-, 
that  it  was  his  case  too,  and.  that  they  would  mingle  their  tears  together ; 
but  she  never  otherwise  indulged  her  private  feelings  in  the  presence  of 
Florence,  or  within,  the  precincts  of  the  Midshipman. 

Limited  and  plain  as  Florence's  wardrobe  was— what  a. contrast  to  that 
prepared  for  the  last  marriage  in  whieh  she  had  tdcen.part ! — there  was  a 
good  deal  to  do  in  getting  it  ready,  and  Susan  Nipper  worked  away  at  her 
side,  all  day,  with  the  concentrate  zeal  of  fifty  sempstresses..  The  won- 
derful contributions  Captain  Cuttle  would  have  made  to  this  branch  of 
the  outfit,  if  he  had  been  permitted — as  pink  parasols,  tinted  silk  stock- 
ings, blue  shoes,  and  other  articles  no  less  necessary  on  shipboard — would 
occupy  some  ^ace  in  the  redtal.  He  was  induced,  however,  by  various 
fraudulent  representations,  to  limit  his  contributions  to.  a  workbox  and 
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dressmg-case,  of  each  of  wldch  he  purchased  the  Teiyhugeat  Bpecimen  that 
could  begot  for  money.  For  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  afterwards,  he  gene- 
rally sat,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  gazing  at  these  boxes ;  divided 
between  extreme  admiration  of  them,  and  dejected  misgiTings  that  they 
were  not  gorgeous  enough,  and  frequently  diving  out  into  the  street  to 
purchase  some  wild  article  that  he  deemed  necessary  to  their  completeness. 
But  his  master  stroke  was,  the  bearing  of  them  both  off,  suddenly,  one 
morning,  and  getting  the  two  words  Flobence  Gat  engraved  upon  a  brass 
heart  i^aid  over  the  lid  of  each.  After  this,  he  smoked  four  pipes  suc- 
cessively in  the  little  parlour  by  himself,  and  was  discovered  chuckling,  at 
the  eniration  of  as  many  hours. 

Walter  was  busy  and  away  all  day,  but  came  there  every  morning  earlj 
to  see  Florence,  and  always  passed  the  evening  with  her.  Florence  never 
left  her  high  rooms  but  to  steal  down  stairs  to  wait  for  him  when  it  was 
his  time  to  come,  or,  sheltered  bv  his  proud,  encircling  arm,  to  bear  him 
company  to  the  door  again,  and  sometimes  peep  into  the  street.  In  the 
twilight  they  were  always  together.  Oh  blessed  time !  Oh  wanderin 
heart  at  rest !  Oh  deep,  exhaustless,  mighty,  well  of  love,  in  which  so 
much  was  sunk  1 

The  cruel  mark  was  on  her  bosom  yet.  It  rose  against  her  father  with 
the  breath  she  drew,  it  lay  between  her  and  her  lover  when  he  pressed  her 
to  his  heart.  But  she  forgot  it.  In  the  beating  of  that  heart  for  her,  and 
in  the  beating  of  her  own  for  him,  all  harsher  music  was  imheard,  all 
stem  unloving  hearts  forgotten.  IVagile  and  delicate  she  was,  but  with 
a  might  of  love  within  her  that  could,  and  did,  create  a  world  to  fly  to, 
and  to  rest  in,  out  of  his  one  image. 

How  often  did  the  great  house,  and  the  old  days,  come  before  her  in 
the  twilight  time,  when  she  was  sheltered  by  the  arm,  so  proud,  so  fond, 
and,  creeping  closer  to  him,  shrunk  within  it  at  the  recollection !  How 
often,  from  remembering  the  night  when  she  went  down  to  that  room  and 
met  the  never  to  be  forgotten  look,  did  she  raise  her  eyes  to  those  that 
watched  her  with  such  loving  earnestness,  and  weep  with  happiness  in 
such  a  refuge !  The  more  she  clung  to  it,  the  more  the  dear  dead  child 
was  in  her  thoughts :  but  as  if  the  last  time  she  had  seen  her  fiither,  had 
been  when  he  was  sleeping  and  she  kissed  his  face,  she  always  left  him  so, 
and  never,  in  her  fancy,  passed  that  hour. 

"  Walter,  dear,"  said  Florence  one  evening,  when  it  was  almost  dark. 
"  Do  you  know  what  I  have  been  thinking  to-day  ?  " 

"  Thinking  how  the  time  is  flying  on,  and  how  soon  we  shall  be  upon 
the  sea,  sweet  Florence  P  " 

•*  I  don't  mean  that,  Walter,  though  I  think  of  that  too.  I  have  been 
thinking  what  a  charge  I  am  to  you." 

"  A  precious,  sacred,  charge,  dear  heart  I  Why,  I  think  that 
sometimes." 

"  You  are  laughing,  Walter.  I  know  that 's  much  more  in  your 
thoughts  than  mine.     But  I  mean  a  cost." 

"  A  cost,  my  own  P  " 

"  In  money,  dear.  All  these  preparations  that  Susan  and  I  arc  so  busy 
with — ^I  have  been  able  to  purchase  very  little  for  myself.  You  were  poor 
before.     But  how  much  poorer  I  shall  make  you,  Walter !  " 
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**  And  how  mnch  richer,  Florence ! " 

Florence  laughed,  and  shook  her  head. 

"  Besides,"  said  Walter,  "long  ago — before  I  went  to  sea — ^I  had  a 
little  purse  presented  to  ine,  dearest,  which  had  money  in  it.*' 

"  Ah !  "  returned  Florence  laughing  sorrowfully,  **  very  little  1  Very 
little,  Walter !  But,  you  must  not  think,"  and  here  she  laid  her  light 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  looked  into  his  face,  "  that  I  regret  to  be  this 
burden  on  you.  No,  dear  lore,  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  am  happy  in  it. 
I  wouldn't  have  it  otherwise,  for  all  the  world ! " 

"  Nor  I,  indeed,  dear  Florence." 

"  Aye !  But  Walter,  you  can  never  feel  it  as  I  do.  I  am  so  proud  of 
yon  1  It  makes  my  heart  swell  with  such  delight  to  know  that  those  who 
speak  of  you  must  say  you  married  a  poor  disowned  girl,  who  had  taken 
shelter  here ;  who  had  no  other  home,  no  other  friends ;  who  had  nothing 
— ^nothing !  Oh  Walter,  if  I  could  have  brought  you  millions,  I  never 
<iould  have  been  so  happy  for  your  sake,  as  I  am  I " 

"  And  you  dear  Florence  P  are  you  nothing  ?  "  he  returned. 

"  No,  nothing,  Walter.  Nothing  but  your  wife."  The  light  hand  stole 
about  his  neck,  and  the  voice  came  nearer — ^nearer.  *'  I  am  nothing  any 
more,  that  is  not  you.  I  have  no  earthly  hope  any  more,  that  is  not  you. 
I  have  nothing  dear  to  me  any  more,  that  is  not  you." 

Oh !  well  might  Mr.  Toots  leave  the  little  company  that  eveuing,  and 
twice  go  out  to  correct  his  watch  by  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  once  to 
keep  an  appointment  with  a  banker  which  he  suddenly  remembered,  and 
once  to  take  a  little  turn  to  Aldgate  Pump  and  back  1 

But  before  he  went  upon  these  expeditions,  or  indeed  before  he  came, 
and  before  lights  were  brought,  Walter  said  : 

"  Florence  love,  the  lading  of  our  ship  is  nearly  finished,  and  probably 
•on  the  very  day  of  our  marriage  she  will  drop  down  the  river.  Shall  we 
go  away  that  morning,  and  stay  in  Kent  until  we  go  on  board  at  Gravesend 
within  a  week  P  " 

*•  If  you  please,  Walter.    I  shall  be  happy  anywhere.    But ." 

« tea,  my  Ufe  P  " 

**  You  know,"  said  Florence,  "  that  we  shall  have  no  marriage  party, 
and  that  nobody  will  distinguish  us  by  our  dress  from  other  people.  As 
we  leave  the  same  day,  *will  you — ^will  you  take  me  somewhere  that 
morning  Walter — early — ^before  we  go  to  church  P  " 

Walter  seemed  to  understand  her,  as  so  true  a  lover  so  truly  loved  should, 
and  confirmed  his  ready  promise  with  a  kiss — ^with  more  than  one  perhap?, 
or  two  or  three,  or  five  or  six ;  and  in  the  grave,  calm,  peaceful  evening, 
Florence  was  very  happy. 

Then  into  the  quiet  room  came  Susan  Nipper  and  the  candles ;  shortly 
afterwards,  the  tea,  the  Captain,  and  the  excursive  Mr.  Toots,  who,  as 
aboTe  mentioned,  was  frequently  on  the  move  afterwards,  and  passed  but 
a  restless  evening.  This,  however,  was  not  his  habit:  for  he  generally  got 
on  very  well,  by  dint  of  playing  at  cribbage  with  the  Captain  under  the 
advice  and  guidance  of  Miss  Nipper,  and  distracting  his  mind  with  the 
calculations  incidental  to  the  game ;  which  he  found  to  be  a  veiy  effectual 
means  of  utterly  confounding  himself. 

The  Captain  s  visage  on  these  occasions  presented  one  of  the  finest 
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examples  of  oombination  and  succession  of  expression  ever  ofasoryed.  His 
instinctive  delicacy  and  his  chivalrous  feeling  towards  Florence,  taught  him 
that  it  was  not  a  time  for  any  boisterous  jollity,  or  violent  display  of  satis- 
faction. Certain  floating  reminiscences  o^  Lovely  Peg,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  constantly  struggling  lor  a  vent,  *and  urging  the  C^tun  to  commit 
himself  by  some  irreparable  demonstration.  Anon,  his  admiration  of  Flo- 
rence and  Walter — well-matched  truly,  and  full  of  gr«ee  and  interest  in 
their  youth,  and  love,  and  good  looks,  as  they  sat  apart — would  take  such 
complete  possession  of  him,  that  he  would  lay  down  his  cards,  and  beam 
upon  them,  dabbing  his  head  all  over  with  his  pocket-handkerchief;  until 
warned,  perhaps,  by  the  sudden  rushing  forth  of  Mr.  Toots^  that  he  bad 
unconsciously  been  very  instrumental  indeed,  in  making  that  gentleman 
mLserable.  This  reflection  would  make  the  Captain  profoundly  melan- 
choly, until  the  return  of  Mr.  Toots ;  when  he  would  fall  to  his  eards 
again,  with  many  side  winks  and  nods,  and  polite  waves  of  his  hook  at  Misa 
Nipper,  importing  that  he  wasn't  going  to  do  so  any  more.  The  state  that 
ensued  on  this,  was,  perhaps,  his  best ;  ftur  then,  endeavouiing  to  disefaaige 
all  expression  from  his  face,  he  would  sit  staring  rousid  the  room,  with  all 
these  expressions  conveyed  into  it  at  once,  and  each  wrestling  with 
the  other.  Delighted  admiration  of  Florence  and  Walter  always  over^ 
threw  the  rest,  and  remained  victorious  and  undisguised,  unksa  Mr.  Toots 
made  another  rush  into  the  air,  and  then  the  Captain  would  sit,  like 
a  remorseful  culprit,  until  he  came  back  again,  occasionally  calling  upon 
himself,  in  a  low  reproachful  voice,  to  "  Stand  by !  *'  or  growling  some 
remonstrance  to  "  Ed'ard  Cuttle  my  lad,"  on  the  want  of  cantioii 
observable  in  his  behaviour. 

One  of  Mr.  Toots's  hardest  trials,  however,  was  of  his  own  seeking.  On 
the  approach  of  the  Sunday  which  was  to  witness  the  last  of  those  askings 
in  church  of  which  the  Captain  had  spokes,  Mr.  Tsota  thus  stated  his 
feelings  to  Susan  Nipper. 

"  Susan,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "  I  am  drawn  towards  the  building.  The 
words  which  cut  me  off  from  Miss  Dombey  for  ever,  will  strike  upon  my 
cars  like  a  knell  you  know,  but  upon  my  word  and  honour,  I  feel  that  I 
must  hear  them.  Therefore,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  '*  will  you  aooonpai^  me 
to-morrow,  to  the  sacred  edifice?" 

Miss  Nipper  expressed  her  readiness  to  do  so,  if  that  would  be 
any  satisfaction  to  ^Ir.  Toots,  but  besought  him  to  abandon  his  idea  of 
going. 

"  Susan,"  returned  Mr.  Toots,  with  much  solemnity,  "  bdbre  my 
whiskers  began  to  be  observed  by  anybody  but  myseli^  I  adored  Miss 
Dombey.  While  yet  a  victim  to  the  thraldom  of  BUmber,  I  adored  Miss 
Dombey.  When  I  could  no  longer  be  kept  out  of  my  property,  in  a  legal 
point  of  view,  and — and  accordingly  came  into  it — I  adored  Miss  Dombey. 
The  banns  which  consign  her  to  Lieutenant  Walters,  and  me  to— to  Gioom» 
you  know,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  after  hesitating  for  a  strong  expiession,  '*  may 
be  dreadful,  will  be  dreadful ;  but  I  feel  that  I  should  wish  to  hear  them 
spoken.  I  feel  that  I  should  wish  to  know  that  the  ground  was  certainly 
cut  from  under  me,  and  that  I  had*nt  a  hope  to  cherish,  or  a— or  a  leg, 
in  short,  to — to  go  upon." 

Susan  Nipper  ocuid  only  commiserate  Mr.  Toots*8  unfortunaiB  eondition, 
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and  agree,  under  these  circiimstances,  to  accompany  him ;  which  she  did 
next  morning. 

The  ehurch  Walter  had  chosen  for  the  purpose,  was  a  mooldy  old  church 
in  a  yard,  hemmed  in  by  a  labyrinth  of  back  streets  and  courts,  with  a  little 
burying-ground  round  it,  and  itself  buried  in  a  kind  of  vault,  formed  by  the 
neighbouring  houses,  and  paved  with  echoing  stones.  It  was  a  great 
dim,  shabby  pile,  with  high  old  oaken  pews,  among  which  about  a  score  of 
people  lost  themselves  every  Sunday ;  while  the  clergyman's  voice  drowsily 
resounded  through  the  en^tiness,  and  the  organ  rumbled  and  rolled  as 
if  the  church  had  got  the  colic,  for  want  of  a  congregation  to  keep  the 
wind  and  damp  out.  But  so  far  was  this  dty  church  from  languislnng 
for  the  company  of  other  churches,  that  spires  were  clustered  round  it,  as 
the  masts  of  shipping  cluster  on  the  river.  It  would  have  been  hard  to 
count  them  from  its  steeple-top,  they  were  so  many.  In  almost  every 
yard  and  blind-place  near,  there  was  a  church.  The  confusion  of  bells 
when  Susan  and  Mr.  Toots  betook  themselves  towards  it  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  was  deafening.  There  were  twenty  churches  dose  together, 
clamouring  for  people  to  come  in. 

The  two  stray  ^eep  in  question  were  penned  by  a  beadle  in  a  conL&io- 
dious  pew,  and,  being  early,  sat  for  some  time  counting  the  congregation, 
listening  to  the  disappointed  bell  high  up  in  the  tower,  or  looking  at  a  shabby 
little  old  man  in  the  porch  behind  the  screen,  who  was  ringing  the  same, 
like  the  Ball  in  Cock  Bobin,  with  his  foot  in  a  stirrup.  Mr.  Toots,  after  a 
lengthened  survqf  of  the  large  books  on  the  reading-desk,  whispered 
Miss  Nipper  that  he  wondered  where  the  banns  were  kept,-  but  that 
young  lady  merely  shook  her  head  and  frowned ;  repelling  for  the  time  all 
approaches  of  a  temporal  nature. 

Mr.  Toots,  however,  appearing  imable  to  keep  his  thoughts  from  the 
banns,  was  evidently  looking  out  for  them  during  the  whole  preliminary 
portion  of  the  service.  As  the  time  for  reading  them  approached,  the  poor 
young  gentleman  manifested  great  anxiety  and  trepidation,  which  was 
not  dhmniahed  \jf  the  unexpected  apparition  of  the  Captain  in  the  front 
row  of  the  gallery.  When  the  clerk  handed  up  a  list  to  the  clergyman, 
Mr.  Toots,  being  then  seated,  held  on  by  the  seat  of  the  pew ;  but  when 
the  names  of  Walter  Gay  snd  Florence  Bombey  were  read  aloud  as  being 
in  the  third  and  last  stage  of  that  association,  he  was  so  entirely  conquered 
by  his  feelings  as  to  rush  from  the  diorch  without  his  hat,  followed  by 
the  beadle  and  pew-opener,  and  two  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession, 
who  happened  to  be  present ;  of  whom  the  first-named  presently  returned 
for  that  artide,  infoarming  Miss  Nipper  in  a  whisper  that  she  was  not 
to  make  herself  uneasy  about  the  gentleman,  as  the  gentleman  said  his 
indisposition  was  of  no  consequence. 

Miss  Nipper,  feeling  that  the  eyes  of  that  integral  portion  of  Europe 
which  ket  itself  week^  among  the  high-backed  pews,  were  upon  her,  would 
have  been  sufficiently  embarrassed  by  this  inodent,  though  it  had  ter- 
minated here ;  the  more  so,  as  the  Captain  in  the  front  row  of  the  gallery, 
was  in  a  state  of  unmitigated  consciousness  which  coijdd  hardly  fail  to 
ex|Mress  to  the  congregation  that  he  had  some  mysterious  connexion  with  it. 
But  the  «Ltreme  restlessness  of  Mr.  Toots  painfully  increased  and  protracted 
the  delicacy  of  her  situation.  That  young  gentleman,  incapable,  in  his  state 
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of  mind,  of  remaining  alone  in  the  chorcliyard,  a  prey  to  soliUoy  medita- 
tion, and  also  desirous,  no  doubt,  of  testifying  his  respect  for  the  offices  b. 
bad  in  some  measure  interrupted,  suddenly  returned — ^not  coming  back  t  j 
the  pew,  but  stationing  himself  on  a  free  seat  in  the  aisle,  between  two 
elderly  females  who  were  in  the  habit  of  reoeiTing  their  portion  of  a  weekly 
dole  of  bread  then  set  forth  on  a  shelf  in  the  porch.  In  this  conjunction 
Mr.  Toots  remained,  greatly  disturbing  the  congregation,  who  felt  it  impos- 
sible to  aroid  looking  at  him,  until  his  feelings  overcame  him  again,  when 
he  departed  silently  and  suddenly.  Not  venturing  to  trust  himself  in  the 
church  any  more,  and  yet  wishing  to  have  some  social  partidpation  in 
what  was  going  on  there,  Mr.  Toots  was,  after  this,  seen  from  time  to 
time,  looking  in,  with  a  lorn  aspect,  at  one  or  other  of  the  windows ;  and 
as  there  were  several  windows  accessible  to  him  from  without,  and  as  his 
restlessness  was  veiy  great,  it  not  only  became  difficult  to  conceive  a: 
which  window  he  would  appear  next,  but  likewise  became  necessary,  as  n 
were,  for  the  whole  congregation  to  speculate  upon  the  chances  of  the  dif- 
ferent windows,  during  the  comparative  leisure*  afforded  them  by  tk 
sermon.  Mr.  Toots*s  movements  in  the  churchyard  were  so  eccentric, 
that  he  seemed  generally  to  defeat  all  calculation,  and  to  appear,  like  iii^ 
conjuror's  figure,  where  he  was  least  expected ;  and  the  effect  of  th» 
mysterious  presentations  was  much  increased  by  its  being  difficult  to  m 
to  see  in,  and  easy  to  everybody  else  to  see  out :  which  occasioned  his 
remaining,  every  time,  longer  than  might  have  been  expected,  with  his 
face  close  to  the  glass,  until  he  all  at  once  became  aware  that  all  eyes  were 
upon  him,  and  vanished.  .      . 

These  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Toots,  and  the  strong  ^^^?^ 
consciousness  of  them  that  was  exhibited  by  the  Captain,  rendaed  Mw 
Nipper's  position  so  responsible  a  one,  that  she  was  mightily  rehevw 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  service ;  and  was  hardly  so  affable  to  Mr.  Toots  as 
usual,  when  he  informed  her  and  the  Captain,  on  the  way  back,  that  no* 
he  was  sure  he  had  no  hope,  you  know,  he  felt  more  comfortablfr-f 
least  not  exactly  more  comfortable,  but  more  conofortably  and  compWeiy 
miserable. 

Swiftly  now,  indeed,  the  time  flew  by,  until  it  was  the  evening  befoff 
the  day  appointed  for  the  marriage.  They  were  all  assembled  in  the  upp 
room  at  the  Midshipman's,  and  had  no  fear  of  interruption ;  for  there  ^ 
no  lodgers  in  the  house  now,  and  the  Midshipman  had  it  all  ^^j'^' 
They  were  grave  and  quiet  in  the  prospect  of  to-morrow,  but  ^"^^^jj 
cheerful  too.  Florence,  with  Walter  close  beside  her,  was  fi'"*''^^p*  y ^ 
piece  of  work  intended  as  a  parting  gift  to  the  Captain.  The  C*Pr\ 
was  playing  cribbage  with  Mr.  Toots.     Mr.  Toots  was  taking  «>'"*?l': 


secrecy  and  circumspection.    Diogenes  was  listening,  and  ^^^^?^ 
breaking  out  into  a  gruff,  half-smothered  fragment  of  a  bark,  of  whicfl 


to  hiB  hand,  of  Susan  Nipper^    Miss  Nipper  was  giving  it,  with  all  a 

chb« 

afterwards  seemed  haif-ash?imed,  as  if  he  doubted  having  any  reason  for.|  • 
«  Steady,  steady ! "  said  the  Captain  to  Diogenes,  "  what's  amiss  wiw 

you  ?    You  don 't  seem  easy  in  your  mind  to-night,  my  boy  1 "  « 

Diogenes  wagged  his  tail,  but  pricked  up  his  ears  imnaiediately  ■'^^^^S 

and  gave  utterance  to  another  fragment  of  a  bark ;  for  which  he  apolop^ 

to  the  Captain,  by  again  wagging  his  tail. 


tlrZ" 
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CT 
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"  It 's  my  opiuioD,  Di,"  said  the  Captain,  looking  thoughtfullj  at  his 
cards,  and  stroking  his  chin  with  his  hook,  "  as  you  hare  your  doubts 
of  Mrs.  Richards ;  but  if  you  're  the  animal  I  take  you  to  be,  you  '11  think 
better  o'  that ;  for  her  looks  is  her  commission.  Now,  Brother :"  to  Mr. 
Toots :  *'  if  so  be  as  you  *re  ready,  heave  ahead." 

The  Captain  spoke  with  all  composure  and  attention  to  the  game,  but 
suddenly  his  cards  dropped  out  of  his  hand,  his  mouth  and  eyes  opened 
wide,  his  legs  drew  themselves  up  and  stuck  out  in  front  of  his  chair,  and 
he  sat  staring  at  the  dgor  with  blank  amazement.  Looking  round  upon 
the  company,  and  seeing  that  none  of  them  observed  him  or  the  cause  of 
his  astonishment,  the  Captain  recovered  himself  with  a  great  gasp,  struck 
the  table  a  tremendous  blow,  cried  in  a  stentorian  roar,  "  Sol  Gills  ahoy  i 
and  tumbled  into  the  arms  of  a  weather-beaten  pea-coat  that  had  come 
with  Polly  into  the  room. 

In  another  moment,  Walter  was  in  the  arms  of  the  weather-beaten  pea- 
coat.  In  another  moment,  Florence  was  in  the  arms  of  the  weather-beaten 
pea-coat.  In  another  moment.  Captain  Cuttle  had  embraced  Mrs.  Richards 
and  Miss  Nipper,  and  was  violently  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Toots, 
exdaiming,  as  he  waved  his  hook  above  his  head,  "  Hooroar,  my  lad, 
hoorow !"  To  which  Mr.  Toots,  wholly  at  a  loss  to  acooimt  for  these 
proceedings,  replied  with  great  politeness,  "Certainly,  Captain  Gills, 
whatever  you  tlunk  proper ! " 

The  weather-beaten  pea-coat,  and  a  no  less,  weather-beaten  cap  and 
comforter  belonging  to  it,  turned  from  the  Captain  and  from  Floience 
back  to  Walter,  and  sounds  came  from  the  weather-beaten  pea-coat,  cap, 
and  comforter,  as  of  an  old  man  sobbing  underneath  them ;  while  the 
shaggy  sleeves  clasped  Walter  tight.  Daring  this  pause,  there  was  an 
universal  silence,  and  the  Captain  polished  his  nose  with  great  diligence. 
But  when  the  pea-coat,  cap,  and  comforter  lifted  themselves  up  again, 
Florence  gently  moved  towards  them ;  and  she  and  Walter  taking  them 
off,  disclosed  the  old  Instrument  Maker,  a  little  thinner  and  more  care- 
worn than  of  old,  in  his  old  Welsh  wig  and  his  old  coffee-coloured  coat  and 
basket  buttons,  with  his  old  infallible  chrcmometer  ticking  away  in  his  pocket. 

"  Chock  fall  o'  science,"  said  the  radiant  Captain,  "  as  ever  he  was  1 
Sol  Gills,  Sol  Gills,  what  have  you  been  up  to,  for  this  many  a  long  day, 
myoiddboyP'* 

"  I  'm  hdf  blind,  Ned,"  said  the  old  man,  "  and  almost  deaf  and  dumb 
with  joy." 

'*  His  wery  woicc,"  said  the  Captain,  looking  round  with  an  exaltation 
to  which  even  his  face  could  hardly  render  justice — **  his  wery  woice  as 
chock  full  o'  science  as  ever  it  was !  Sol  Gills,  lay  to,  my  lad,  upon  your 
own  wines  and  fig-trees,  like  a  taut  ould  patriark  as  you  are,  and  overhaul 
them  there  adwentures  o'  youm,  in  your  own  formilior  woice.  'Tis  tie 
woice,"  said  the  Captain,  impressively,  and  announcing  a  quotation  with 
his  hook,  "  of  the  sluggard,  I  heerd  him  com-plain,  you  have  woke  me  too 
soon,  I  must  slumber  again.  Scatter  his  ene-mies,  and  make  *em  fall ! " 

The  Captain  sat  down  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  happily  expressed 
the  feeling  of  eveiybody  present,  and  immediately  rose  again  to  present 
Mr.  Toots,  who  was  much  disconcerted  by  the  arrival  of  anybody, 
appearing  to  prefer  a  claim  to  the  name  of  Gills. 
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"  AliUongli,"  stammered  Mr.  Toots,  **  I  had  not  tlie  pleasure  of  your 
acquaintance,  Sir,  before  you  were — you  were — ** 

"  Lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear/*  suggested  the  Captain,  in  a  low  Toioe. 

''  Exactly  so.  Captain  Qills  1 "  assented  Mr.  Toots.  ''  AHhough  I  had 
not  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,  Mr. — Mr.  Sola,"  said  Toots, 
hitting  on  that  name  in  the  inspiration  of  a  bright  idea,  "  before  that 
happened,  I  haTC  the  greatest  pleasure,  I  assure  you,  in — you  know,  m 
kiK>wing  you.  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  *'  that  you  're  as  wril  as  can  be 
expected." 

With  these  courteous  words,  Mr.  Toots  sat  down  blushing  and  dmckling. 

The  old  Instrument  Maker,  seated  in  a  owner  between  Walter  aiMi 
Florence,  and  nodding  at  Polly,  who  was  looking  on,  all  smiles  and 
delight,  answered  the  Captain  thus : 

"  Ned  Cuttle,  my  dear  boy,  although  I  have  heard  something  of  the 
changes- of  erents  here,  from  my  i^eaaant  friend  there — ^what  a  pleaaant 
face  she  has  to  be  sure,  to  welcome  a  wanderer  home  ! "  said  the  ML  man, 
breaking  off,  and  rubbing  his  hands  in  his  old  dreamy  wi^. 

**  Hear  him  1 "  cried  the  Captain  gravely.  '*  'Tis  woman  as  sedooes  all 
mankind.  ¥<xr  which,"  aside  to  Mr.  Toots,  "  you  *il  OTerhaulyour  Adam 
and  Eve,  brother." 

"  I  shall  make  a  point  of  doing  so.  Captain  Gills,"  said  Mr.  Toota. 

"  Although  I  have  heard  something  of  the  changes  of  events,  from  lier," 
resumed  the  Instrument  Maker,  taking  his  old  spectacles  from  his  poek^ 
and  putting  them  on  his  forehead  in  his  old  manner,  **  ibcj  are  so  great 
and  unexpected,  and  I  am  so  overpowered  by  the  sight  of  my  dear  boy, 
and  by  the  " — glancing  at  the  downcast  eyes  of  Florence,  and  not  attempt- 
ing to  finish  the  sentence—"  that  I — I  can't  say  much  to-night.  But  my 
dear  Ned  Cuttle,  why  didn't  you  write  ?  "  ' 

The  astonishment  depicted  in  the  Captain's  features  positively  frightened 
Mr.  Toots,  whose  eyes  were  quite  fixed  by  it,  so  that  he  could  not  with- 
draw them  from  his  face. 

«  Write !  "  echoed  the  Captain.     "  Write,  Sol  Gills  I  " 

"  Aye,"  said  the  old  man,  "  either  to  Barbados,  or  Jamaica,  or 
Demerara.    That  was  what  I  asked." 

"  What  you  asked,  Sol  Gills  !  "  repeated  the  Captain. 

"  Aye,"  said  the  old  man.  *'  Don't  you  know,  Ned  ?  Sure  yon  haye 
not  forgotten  ?     Every  time  I  wrote  to  you." 

The  Captain  took  off  his  glazed  hat,  Jiung  it  on  his  hook,  and  smooth- 
ing his  hair  from  behind  with  his  hand,  sat  gazing  at  the  groupe  vound 
him :  a  perfect  image  of  wondering  resignation. 

"  You  don't  appear  to  understand  me,  Ned !  "  observed  old  SoL 

"  Sol  Gills,"  returned  the  Captain,  after  staring  at  him  and  the  rest  for 
a  long  time,  without  speaking,  '*  I  'm  gone  about  and  adrift.  Pay  out  a 
word  or  two  respecting  them  adwenturs,  will  you !  Can't  I  bring  up, 
nohowsP  nohows  ?  "  said  the  Captain  ruminating,  and  staring  all  round. 

"  You  know,  Ned,"  said  Sol  Gills,  "  why  I  left  here.  Did  you  open 
my  packet,  Ned  ?  " 

"  Why,  aye,  aye,"  said  the  Captain.  *'  To  be  sure,  I  opened  the 
packet." 

**  And  read  it  ?  "  said  the  old  man. 
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*'  And  read  it/'  answered  the  Captain,  eveing  him  attentively,  and 
proceeding  to  quote  it  from  memory.  "  *  My  dear  Ned  Cuttle,  when  I  left 
home  for  the  West  Indies  in  forlorn  search  of  intelligence  of  my  dear — ' 
There  he  sits  !  There 's  Wal'r !  "  said  the  Captain,  as  if  he  were  relieved 
by  getting  hold  of  anything  that  was  real  and  indisputable. 

"  Wdl,  Ned.  Now  attend  a  moment !  "  said  the  old  man.  •*  When  I 
wrote  first — ^that  was  from  Barbados — I  said  that  though  you  would 
receive  that  letter  long  before  the  year  was  out,  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  open  the  packet,  as  it  explained  the  reason  of  my  going  away. 
Very  good,  Ned.  When  I  wrote  the  second,  third,  and  perhaps  the 
fourth  times — that  was  from  Jamaica — I  said  I  was  in  just  the  same 
state,  couldn't  rest,  and  could'nt  come  away  from  that  part  of  the  world, 
without  knowing  that  my  boy  was  lost  or  saved.  When  I  wrote  next — 
that,  I  think,  was  from  Demerara,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  That  he  thinks  was  from  Demerara,  wam't  it !  "  said  the  Captain, 
looking  hopelessly  round. 

"  — I  said,"  proceeded  old  Sol,  "  that  still  there  was  no  certain  infor- 
mation got  yet.  That  I  found  many  captains  and  others,  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  who  had  known  me  for  years,  and  who  assisted  me  with 
a  passage  here  and  there,  and  for  whom  I  was  able,  now  and  then,  to  do  a 
little  in  return,  in  my  own  craft.  That,  every  one  was  sorry  for  me,  and 
seemed  to  take  a  sort  of  interest  in  my  wanderings ;  and  that  I  began  to 
think  it  would  be  my  fate  to  cruise  about  in  search  of  tidings  of  my  boy, 
nntU  I  died." 

"  Began  to  think  as  how  he  was  a  scientific  flying  Dutchman  I"  said  the 
Captain,  as  before,  and  with  great  seriousness. 

'*  But  when  the  news  came  one  day,  Ned, — that  was  to  Barbados,  after 
I  got  back  there, — ^that  a  China  trader  home'ard  bound  had  been  spoke, 
that  had  my  boy  aboard,  then,  Ned,  I  took  passage  in  the  next  ship  and 
came  home ;  and  arrived  at  home  to-night  to  find  it  true,  thank  God !" 
said  the  old  man,  devoutly. 

The  Captain,  after  bowing  his  head  with  great  reverence,  stared  all 
round  the  circle,  beginning  with  Mr.  Toots,  and  ending  with  the  Instru- 
ment Maker :  then  gravely  said: 

"  Sol  Gills !  The  observation  as  I  'm  a-going  to  make  is  calclated  to 
blow  evary  stitch  of  sail  as  you  can  carry,  clean  out  oT  the  bolt-ropes, 
and  bring  you  on  your  beam  ends  with  a  lurch.  Not  one  of  them  letters 
was  ever  delivered  to  Ed'ard  Cuttle.  Not  one  o'  them  letters,"  repeated 
the  Captain,  to  make  his  declaration  the  more  solemn  and  impressive, 
**  was  ever  delivered  unto  Ed'ard  Cuttle,  Mariner,  of  England,  as  lives  at 
home  at  ease,  and  doth  improve  each  shining  hour !" 

"And  posted  by  my  own  hand!  And  directed  by  my  own  hand. 
Number  nine  Brig  Plaoe  1"  exclaimed  Old  Sol. 

The  colour  all  went  out  of  the  Captain's  face,  and  all  came  baek  again  in 
a  glow. 

**  What  do  you  mean,  Sol  GiUs,  my  friend,  by  Number  nine  Brig 
Plaoe  ?  "  inquired  the  Captain. 

"  Mean  ?  Your  lodgings,  Ned,"  returned  the  old  man.  "  Mrs.  what 's- 
her-name !  I  shall  forget  my  own  name  next,  but  I  am  behind  the  present 
time — I  always  was,  you  recollecfc — and  very  much  confused.     Mrs.  — " 
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'*  Sol  Gills ! "  said  the  Captain,  as  if  he  were  putting  tlie  most  impro- 
bable case  in  the  world,  **  it  ain't  the  name  of  Mac  Stinger  as  you  're  a 
trying  to  remember?  " 

"  Of  course  it  is !  "  exclaimed  the  Instrument  Maker.  "  To  be  sure 
Ned.     Mrs.  Mac  Stinger !  " 

Captain  Cuttle,  whose  eyes  were  now  as  wide  open  as  they  could  be, 
and  the  knobs  upon  whose  face  were  perfectly  luminous,  gave  a  long  shrill 
whistle  of  a  most  melancholy  sound,  and  stood  gazing  at  everybody  in  a 
state  of  speechlessness. 

"  Overhaid  that  there  again,  Sol  Gills,  will  you  be  so  kind  ?  "  he  said 
at  last. 

"  All  these  letters,"  returned  Uncle  Sol,  beating  time  with  the  fore- 
finger of  his  right  hand  upon  the  palm  of  his  left,  with  a  steadiness  and  dis- 
tinctness that  might  have  done  honoiur,  even  to  the  infallible  chronometer 
in  his  pocket,  **  I  posted  with  my  own  hand,  and  directed  with  my  own 
hand,  to  Captain  Cuttle,  at  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger's,  Number  nine  Brig  Plaoe.*^ 

The  Captain  took  his  glazed  hat  off  his  hook,  looked  into  it,  put  it  on» 
and  sat  down. 

"  Why,  friends  aU,"  said  the  Captain,  staring  round  in  the  last  state  of 
discomfiture,  *'  I  cut  and  run  from  there  !*' 

"And  no  one  knew  where  you  were  gone.  Captain  Cuttle?"  cried 
Walter,  hastily. 

"Bless  your  heart,  Wal*r,"  said  the  Captain,  shaking  his  head,  "  she  *d 
never  have  allowed  o'  my  coming  to  take  charge  o*  this  here  property- 
Nothing  could  be  done  but  cut  and  run.  Lord  love  you,  Wal'r !"  said  the 
Captain,  "  you  've  only  seen  her  in  a  calm !  But  see  her  when  her  angry 
passions  rise — ^and  make  a  note  on  !*' 

"  /'d  give  it  her  1"  remarked  the  Nipper,  softly. 

"  Would  you,  do  you  think,  my  dear  ?  "  returned  the  Captain,  with 
feeble  admiration.  "  Well,  my  dear,  it  does  you  credit.  But  there 
ain't  no  wild  animal  I  wouldn't  sooner  face  myself.  I  only  got  my 
chest  away  by  means  of  a  friend  as  nobody 's  a  match  for.  It  was  no 
good  sending  any  letter  there.  She  wouldn't  take  in  any  letter,  bless 
you,"  said  the  Captain,  "  under  them  drcumstarnces  I  Why,  you  could 
hardly  make  it  worth  a  man's  while  to  be  the  postman  !" 

"  Then  it 's  pretty  clear.  Captain  Cuttle,  that  all  of  us,  and  you  and 
Uncle  Sol  especially,"  said  Walter,  "  may  thank  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  for  n» 
small  anxiety." 

The  general  obligation  in  this  wise  to  the  determined  relict  of  the  late 
Mr.  Mac  Stinger,  was  so  apparent,  that  the  Captain  did  not  contest  the 
point;  but  being  in  some  measure  ashamed  of  his  position,  though  nobody 
dwelt  upon  the  subject,  and  Walter  especially  avoided  it,  remembering  the 
last  conversation  he  and  the  Captain  had  held  together  respecting  it,  he 
remained  under  a  doud  for  neany  five  minutes — an  extraordinaiy  period 
for  him — when  that  sun,  his  face,  broke  out  once  more,  shining  on  all 
beholders  with  extraordinary  brilliancy ;  and  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  shaking 
hands  with  everybody  over  and  over  again. 

An  an  early  hour,  but  not  before  Unde  Sol  and  Walter  had  questioned 
each  other  at  some  length  about  their  voyages  and  dangers,  they  al^ 
except  Walter,  vacated  Florence's  room,  and  went  down  to  the  parlour- 
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Here  they  were  soon  afterwards  jointed  by  Walter,  who  told  them  Florence 
was  a  little  sorrowful  and  heavy-hearted,  and  had  gone  to  bed.  Though 
they  could  not  have  disturbed  her  with  their  Toices  down  there,  they  all 
spoke  in  a  whisper  after  this :  and  each,  in  his  different  way,  felt  very  lovingly 
and  gently  towards  Walter's  fair  young  bride ;  and  a  long  explanation 
there  was  of  everything  relating  to  her,  for  the  satisfaction  of  Unde  Sol ; 
and  very  sensible  Mr.  Toots  was  of  the  delicacy  with  which  Walter  made  his 
name  andservices  important,  and  his  presence  necessary  to  their  little  council. 

*'  Mr.  Toots,"  said  Walter,  on  parting  with  him  at  the  house  door. 
"  We  shall  see  each  other  to-morrow  morning  ?  " 

"  Lieutenant  Walters,"  returned  Mr.  Toots,  grasping  his  hand  fervently, 
"  I  shall  certainly  be  present." 

"  This  is  the  last  night  we  shall  meet  for  a  long  time — ^the  last  night 
we  may  ever  meet,"  said  Walter.  *'  Such  a  noble  heart  as  yours,  must 
feel,  I  think,  when  another  heart  is  bound  to  it.  I  hope  you  know  that  I 
am  very  grateful  to  you?"  ^ 

"Walters,"  replied  Mr.  Toots,  quite  touched,  "  I  should  be  glad  to  fed 
that  you  had  reason  to  be  so." 

"Florence,"  said  Walter,  "on  this  last  night  of  her  bearing  her  own 
name,  has  made  me  promise— it  was  only  just  now,  when  you  left  us  toge- 
ther— that  I  would  teU  you,  with  her  dear  love — " 

Mr.  Toots  laid  his  hand  upon  the  doorpost,  and  his  eyes  upon  his  hand. 

— "with  her  dear  love,"  said  Walter,  "that  she  can  never  have  a 
fnend  whom  she  will  value  above  you.  That  the  recollection  of  your 
true  consideration  for  her  always,  can  never  be  forgotten  by  her.  That 
she  remembers  you  in  her  prayers  to-night,  and  hopes  that  you  will  think 
of  her  when  she  is  far  away.     Shall  I  say  anything  for  you  ?  " 

"  Say,  Walters,"  replied  Mr.  Toots  indistinctiy,  "  that  I  shall  think  of 
her  everyday,  but  never  without  feeling  happy  to  know  that  she  is  married 
to  the  man  she  loves,  and  who  loves  her.  Say,  if  you  please,  that  I  am  sure 
her  husband  deserves  her — even  her ! — and  that  I  am  glad  of  her  choice." 

Mr.  Toots  got  more  distinct  as  he  came  to  these  last  words,  and  raising 
his  eyes  from  the  doorpost  said  them  stoutly.  He  then  shook  Walter's 
hand  again  with  a  fervour  that  Walter  was  not  slow  to  return,  and  started 
Homeward. 

Mr.  Toots  was  accompanied  by  the  Chicken,  whom  he  had  of  late 
brought  with  him  every  evening,  and  left  in  the  shop,  with  an  idea  that 
unforeseen  circumstances  might  arise  from  without,  in  which  the  prowess 
of  that  distinguished  character  would  be  of  service  to  the  Midshipman. 
The  Chicken  did  not  appear  to  be  in  a  particularly  good  humour,  on  this 
occasion.  Either  the  gas-lamps  were  treacherous,  or  he  cocked  his  eye  in  a 
hideous  manner,  and  likewise  distorted  his  nose,  when  Mr.  Toots,  crossing 
.the  road,  looked  back  over  his  shoulder  at  the  room  where  Florence  slept. 
On  the  road  home,  he  was  more  demonstrative  of  aggressive  int^tions 
against  the  other  foot  passengers,  than  comported  with  a  professor  of  the 
peaceful  art  of  self-defence.  Arrived  at  home,  instead  of  leaving  Mr. 
Toots  in  his  apartments  when  he  had  escorted  him  thither,  he  remained 
before  him  weighing  his  white  hat  in  both  hands  by  the  brim,  and  twitch- 
ing his  head  and  nose  (both  of  which  had  been  many  times  broken,  and 
but  indifferently  repaired),  with  an  air  of  decided  disrespect. 
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His  pairon  being  mucli  engaged  with  hit  own  thonglrte,  4iA  not  obflerre 
this  for  some  time,  nor  indeed  until  the  GhickeD,  determined  not  to  be 
orerlooked,  had  made  divers  clicking  sounds  witk  his  tmigae  and  teeth,  to 
attract  attmtion. 

**  Now  Master,'*  said  the  Chicken,  doggedly,  wiien  lie,  at  length,  caQgU 
Mr.  Toots's  eye,  "  I  want  to  know  whether  this  liere  gammon  is  to  fimsh 
it,  or  whether  you  're  a  going  in  to  win  F  " 

"  Chicken,"  returned  Mr.  Toots,  "  ex]dain  yourself/* 

"  Why,  then,  here 's  all  about  it,  Master,"  said  the  Chicken.  «"  I  ain't 
a  cove  to  chuck  a  word  awi^.  Here 's  wot  it  is.  Are  any  on  'em  to  be 
doubled  up  ?" 

When  the  Chicken  put  this  question  he  dropped  bis  hat,  made  a  dodge 
and  a  feint  with  his  left  hand,  hit  a  supposed  enemy  a  violent  blow  witlt 
his  right,  shook  his  head  smartly,  and  recovered  himself. 

"  Come,  Master,"  said  the  Chicken.  **  Is  it  to  be  gammon  or  plodr? 
Tfhich  ?  " 

*' Chicken,"  returned  Mr.  Toots,  "your  expressions  are  coarse,  and 
your  meaning  is  obscure." 

"  Why,  then,  I  tdl  you  what,  Master,"  said  the  Chicken.  "  This  is 
where  it  is.     It's  mean." 

What  is  mean,  Chicken  P"  asked  Mr.  Toots. 

li  is/'  said  the  Chicken,  with  a  frightful  corrugation  of  his  biokeiL 
nose.  "  There  I  Now,  Master !  Wot !  Wen  you  could  go  and  blow  on 
this  here  match  to  the  stiff  'un ;"  by  which  depreciatovy  appdlation  it  has 
been  since  supposed  that  the  Gkone  One  intended  to  signify  Mr.  Domb^; 
"  and  when  you  ooold  knock  the  winner  and  all  the  kit  of 'em  dead  out 
o'  wind  and  time,  are  you  going  to  give  in  ?  To  pve  in?"  said  the  Chi^e&, 
with  contemptuous  emphasis.     **  Wy,  its  mean  1" 

"Chicken,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  severely,  "you're  a  peifeet  Vdtow! 
Tour  sentiments  are  atrocious." 

**  My  sentiments  is  Game  and  Fancy,  Master,"  letomed  the  Chi<ien* 
"  That  *s  wot  my  sentiments  is.  I  can't  abear  a  meanness.  I'm  a^e^  ^ 
public,  I  'm  to  be  heerd  on  at  the  bar  of  the  Little  Helephant,  and  no 
Gov'ner  o'  mine  mustn't  go  and  do  wot 's  mean.  Wy,  it 's  meaa,"  •wd 
the  Chicken,  with  increased  expression.   "  That  *s  where  it  is.  It  'smeaa. 

"  Chicken !"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "you  disgust  me.*' 

"  Master,"  returned  the  Chicken,  putting  on  his  hat,  "  there '«  •  P^ 
on  us,  then.  Come  1  Here 's  a  offer  1  You've  spoke  to  me  morethaaonoe  t 
or  twice't  about  the  public  line.  Never  mind  1  Give  me  a  fi'typanno^ 
to-monrow,  and  let  me  go." 

"  Chicken,"  returned  Mr.  Toots,  "  after  the  odious  sentiments  yoabaT« 
expressed,  I  shall  be  glad  to  part  on  such  terms." 

"  Done,  then  1"  said  the  Chicken.  "  It 's  a  bargain.  This  ^/^ 
duct  o'  yonm,  won't  suit  my  book,  Master.  Wy,  it 's  mean,"  «^^ 
Chicken ;  who  seemed  equally  unable  to  get  beyond  that  point,  sndteitop 
short  of  it.     "  That 's  where  it  is ;  it 's  mean  I "  ..^  . 

So  Mr.  TooU  and  the  Chicken  agreed  to  part  on  this  incompatibiWy  « 
moral  perception ;  and  Mr.  Toots  lying  down  to  sleep,  dreamed  ^V^  Jy^ 
Florence,  who  had  thought  of  him  as  h«r  friend  upon  the  last  night  of  wx 
maiden  Hfe,  and  sent  hun  her  dear  love. 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 


ANOTHES  WEDDING. 


Mb.  Sownds  the  Beadle,  and  Mrs.  Miff  the  pew-opener,  are  earij  at 
their  poets  in  the  &a»  ehnrch  where  Mr.  Dombegr  was  manied.  A  yellow- 
faced  old  gentleman  from  India,  is  going  to  Uke  unto  himself  a  young 
wife  this  morning,  and  six  carriages  ftili  of  company  are  expected,  and 
Mrs.  Miff  has  been  informed  that  the  yeilow-faoed  old  gentleman  could 
pave  the  road  to  church  with  diamonds  and  hardly  miss  them.  The 
nuptial  benediction  is  to  be  a  superior  one,  proceeding  frnn  a  very  reverend, 
a  dean,  and  the  lady  is  to  be  given  away,  as  an  extraordinary  present, 
by  somebody  who  comes  express  from  the  Horse  Guards. 

Mrs.  Miff  is  more  intolerant  of  common  people  this  moniing,  than  she 
generally  is ;  and  she  has  always  strong  opinions  on  that  subject,  f<x  it 
is  associated  with  free  sittings.  Mrs.  Miff  is  not  a  student  of  political 
economy  (she  thinks  the  science  is  connected  with  dissenters ;  "  Baptists 
or  Wesleyans,  or  some  o'  them,"  ^e  says),  but  she  can  never  understand 
what  business  your  common  folks  have  to  be  married.  "  Drat  'em,"  says 
Mrs.  Miff,  '*  you  read  the  same  things  over  'em,  and  instead  of  sovereigns 
get  sixpences ! " 

Mr.  Sownds  the  beadle  is  more  liberal  than  Mrs.  Miff — ^but  then  he  is 
not  a  pew-openor.  "  It  must  be  done.  Ma'am,"  he  says.  **  We  must 
many  'em.  We  must  have  our  national  schools  to  walk  at  the  head  of, 
and  we  must  have  our  standing  armies.  We  must  marry  'em,  Ma'am," 
aays  Mr.  Sownds,  "  and  keep  the  country  going." 

Mr.  Sownds  is  sitting  on  the  steps  and  Mrs.  Miff  is  dusting  in  the 
cihurdi,  when  a  young  couple,  plainly  dressed,  come  in.  The  mortified 
bonnet  of  Mrs.  Miff  is  sharply  turned  towards  them,  for  she  espies  in  this 
early  visit  indications  of  a  runaway  mateh.  But  they  don't  want  to  be 
married — "Only,"  saya  the  gentleman,  "to  walk  round  the  church." 
And  as  he  riips  a  genteel  compyment  into  the  palm  of  Mrs.  Miff,  her 
vinegary  face  relaxes,  and  her  mortified  bonnet  and  ho*  spare  dry  figuse 
clip  and  crackle. 

Mrs.  Miff  resumes  her  dusting  and  plumps  up  her  cushions — for  tin 
yellow-faced  old  gentlemaa  is  reported  to  have  tender  knees — ^but  keqps 
hor  glazed,  pew-opening  eye  on  the  young  couple  who  are  walking  round 
the  diurch.  "  Ahem,"  coughs  Mrs.  Miff',  whose  cough  is  dryer  than  the 
hay  in  any  hassock  in  her  charge,  "  you  '11  come  to  us  one  of  these 
mornings,  my  dears,  imleas  I  'm  much  mistaken  1 " 

They  are  looking  at  a  tablet  on  the  wdft,  erected  to  tiie  memory  of 
some  one  dead.  They  are  a  long  way  off  from  Mn.  Miff,  but  Mrs.  Miff 
can  see  with  half  an  eye  how  she  is  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  how  his 
head  is  bent  down  over  her.  "  WdH,  well,"  says  Mrs.  Miff,  "yon  might 
do  worse.     For  you  're  a  tidy  pek ! " 

There  is  nothing  personal  in  Mrs.  Miff's  remark.  She  merely  speaks 
of  stock  in  trade.     She  is  hardly  more  curious  in  couples  than  in  coflfins. 
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She  is  such  a  spare,  straight,  dry  old  lady — such  a  pew  of  a  woman — that 
you  should  find  as  many  individual  sympathies  in  a  chip.  Mr.  Sownds, 
now,  who  is  fleshy,  and  has  scarlet  in  his  coat,  is  of  a  different  tempera- 
ment. He  says,  as  they  stand  upon  the  steps  watching  the  young  couple 
away,  that  she  has  a  pretty  figure,  hasn't  she,  and  as  well  as  be  could  see 
(for  she  held  her  head  down  coming  out),  an  uncommon  pretty  fiace. 
**  Altogether,  Mrs.  Miff,"*  says  Mr.  Sownds  with  a  relish,  "  she  is  what 
you  may  call  a  rosebud." 

Mrs.  Miff  assents  with  a  spare  nod  of  her  mortified  bonnet ;  but  approres 
of  this  so  little,  that  she  inwardly  resolves  she  wouldn't  be  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Sownds  for  any  money  he  coidd  give  her,  Beadle.as  he  is. 

And  what  are  the  young  couple  saying  as  they  leave  the  diurch,  and  go 
out  at  the  gate  P 

'*  Dear  Walter,  thank  you !     I  can  go  away  now,  happy.*' 

"  And  when  we  come  back,  Florence,  we  will  come  and  see  his  grave 
again." 

Florence  lifts  her  eyes,  so  bright  with  tears,  to  his  kind  face ;  and  dasps 
her  disengaged  hand  on  that  other  modest  little  hand  which  clasps  his  arm. 

"  It  is  very  early,  Walter,  and  the  streets  are  almost  empty  yet  Let  us 
walk." 

"  But  you  will  be  so  tired,  my  love." 

*'  Oh  no  1  I  was  very  tired  the  first  time  that  we  ever  walked  together, 
but  I  shall  not  be  so  to-day." 

And  thus — ^not  much  changed — she,  as  innocent  and  earnest-hearted— 
he,  as  frank,  as  hopeful,  and  more  proud  of  her — ^Florence  and  Walter,  on 
their  bridal  morning,  walk  through  the  streets  together. 

Not  even  in  that  childish  walk  of  long  ago,  were  they  so  far  removed 
from  all  the  world  about  them  as  to-day.  The  childish  feet  of  long  ago, 
did  not  tread  such  enchanted  ground  as  theirs  do  now.  The  confidence 
and  love  of  children  may  be  given  many  times,  and  will  spring  up  in  many 
places;  but  the  woman's  heart  of  Florence,  with  its  undivided  treasure,  can 
be  yielded  only  once,  and  under  slight  or  change,  can  only  droop  and  die 

They  take  the  streets  that  are  the  quietest,  and  do  not  go  near  that  iii 
which  her  old  home  stands.  It  is  a  fair,  warm  summ^  morning,  and  tie 
sun  shines  on  them,  as  they  walk  towards  the  darkening  mist  that  over- 
spreads the  city.  Riches  are  uncovering  in  shops ;  jewels,  gold,  ond 
silver,  flash  in  the  goldsmith's  sunny  windows ;  and  great  houses  cast  a 
stately  shade  upon  them  as  they  pass.  But  through  the  light,  and 
through  the  shade,  they  go  on  lovingly  together,  lost  to  everything 
around ;  thinking  of  no  other  riches,  and  no  prouder  home,  than  they  have 
now  in  one  another. 

Gradually  they  come  into  the  darker,  narrower  streets,  where  the  sun, 
now  yellow,  and  now  red,  is  seen  through  the  mist,  only  at  street  corners,  and 
in  small  open  spaces  where  there  is  a  tree,  or  one  of  the  innumerable 
churches,  or  a  paved  way  and  a  flight  of  steps,  or  a  curious  little  patch  of 
garden,  or  a  burying-ground,  where  the  few  tombs  and  tomb-stones 
are  almost  black.  Lovingly  and  trustfully,  through  all  the  narrow  yards 
and  aUeys  and  the  shady  streets,  Florence  goes,  clinging  to  his  arm,  to  be 
his  wife. 

Her  heart  beats  quicker  now,  for  Walter  tells  her  that  their  church  is 
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very  near.  They  pass  a  few  great  stacks  of  warehouses,  with  waggons  at 
the  doors,  and  busy  carmen  stopping  up  the  way — ^but  Florence  does  not 
see  or  hear  them — and  then  the  air  is  quiet,  and  the  day  is  darkened,  and 
she  is  trembling  in  a  church  which  has  a  strange  smell  like  a  cellar. 

The  shabby  little  old  man,  ringer  of  the  disappointed  bell,  is  standing  in 
the  porch,  and  has  put  his  hat  in  the  font — for  he  is  quite  at  home  there, 
being  sexton.  He  ushers  them  into  an  old,  brown,  panelled,  dusty  vestry, 
like  a  comer-cupboard  with  the  shelves  taken  out;  where  the  wormy 
registers  diffuse  a  smell  like  faded  snuff,  which  has  set  the  tearful  Nipper 
sneezing. 

Youthful,  and  how  beautiful,  the  young  bride  looks,  in  this  old  dusty 
place,  with  no  kindred  object  near  her  but  her  husband.  There  is  a  dusty 
<^d  clerk,  who  keeps  a  sort  of  evaporated  news  shop  underneath  an  archway 
opposite,  behind  a  perfect  fortification  of  posts.  There  is  a  dusty  old  pew- 
opener  who  only  keeps  herself,  and  finds  that  quite  enough  to  do.  There  is  a 
dusty  old  beadle(these  are  Mr.Toots's  beadle  and  pew-opener  of  last  Sunday), 
who  has  something  to  do  with  a  Worshipful  Company  who  have  got  a  Hall 
in  the  next  yard,  with  a  stained  glass  window  in  it  that  no  mortal  ever  saw. 
There  are  dusty  wooden  ledges  and  cornices  poked  in  and  out  over  the 
altar,  and  over  the  screen  and  round  the  gallery,  and  over  the  inscription 
about  what  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Worshipful  Company  did  in 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-four.  There  are  dusty  old  sounding- 
boards  over  the  pulpit  and  reading-^lesk,  looking  like  lids  to  be  let  down 
on  the  officiating  ministers  in  case  of  their  giving  offence.  There  is  every 
possible  provision  for  the  accommodation  of  dust,  exoept  in  the  church- 
yard, where  the  facilities  in  that  respect  are  very  limited. 

The  Captain,  Uncle  Sol,  and  Mr.  Toots,  are  come ;  the  dergymah  is 
patting  on  his  surplice  in  the  vestry,  while  the  derk  walks  round  him, 
blowing  the  dust  off  it ;  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  stand  before  the 
altar.  There  is  no  bridesmaid,  unless  Susan  Nipper  is  one;  and  no 
better  father  than  Captain  Cuttle.  ^  A  man  with  a  wooden  leg,  chewing  a 
faint  apple  and  carrying  a  blue  bag  in  his  hand,  looks  in  to  see  what  is 
going  on ;  but  finding  it  nothing  entertaining,  stumps  off  again,  and  pegs 
his  way  among  the  echoes  out  of  doors.  - 
.  No  gracious  ray  of  light  is  seen  to  fall* on  Florence;'  kneeling  at  the 
altar  with  her  timid  head  bowed  down.  The  morning  luminary  is  built  out, 
atiddoh't' shine  there.  There  is  a  meagre  tree  outside,  where  the 
sparrows^  are  chiiping  a  little ;  and  there  is  a  blackbird  in  an  eyelet-hole 
of  sun  in  a  dyer  s  garret,  over  against  the  window,  who  whistles  loudly 
whilst  the  service  is  performing ;  and  there  is  the  man  with  the  wooden 
leg  stumping  away.  The  amens  of  the  dusty  clerk  appear,  like  Macbeth's, 
to  stick  in  his  throat  a  little;  but  Captain  Cuttle  helps  him  out,  and 
does  it  with  so  much  good-will  that  he  interpolates  tlffee  entirely  new 
responses  of  that  word,  never  introduced  into  the  service  before. 

They  are  married,  and  have  signed  their  names  in  one  of  the  old  sneezy 
registm,  and  the  clergyman's  surplice  is  restored  to  the  dust,  and  the 
clergyman  is  gone  home.  In  a  dark  comer  of  the  dark  church,  Florence 
has  turned  to  Susan  Nipper,  and  is  weeping  in  her  arms.  Mr.  Toots's 
eyes  are  red.  The  Captain  lubricates  his  nose.  Uncle  Sol  has  pulled 
<k>wn  his  spectacles  from  his  forehead,  and  walked  out  to  the  door. 
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"  God  Idessyoa,  SHam;  dearest  Susan  I  If  jou  ever  can  bear  witneM 
to  the  loTel  ha^e  for  Walter,  aad  the  reason  that  I  kaye  to  love  hioi,  do  it 
for  kis  sake.    Goodbye!    Good  bye  I'' 

They  hvre  thou^t  it  better  not  to  go  bnek  #»  tk  MiiiaMpTHan.  but  to 
part  so ;  a  eoach  is  waiting  for  them,  near  at  hand. 

Miss  Nipper  cannot  8|^ak;  she  only  sobs  and  d^fcea,  and  hags  her 
mistress.  Mr.  Toots  adyanoes,  urges  htr  to  eheer  up,  and  takes  charge  of 
her.  Florence  gives  him  her  hand — gives  Um,  in  the  fulness  of  her 
hesrt,  her  lips — kiesea  Unde  Sol,  and  Captain  Cuttle,  and  ia  bone  awtj 
by  her  young  husband. 

But  Susan  cannot  bear  that  Florence  should  go  away  with  a  moorBfiil 
redaction  of  her.  She  had  meant  to  be  so  difierent,  that  she  rqiroadief 
herself  bitterly.  Intent  on  making  one  last  effinrt  to  ledeem  her  cht- 
raeter,  she  breaks  iiram  Mr.  Toots  and  runs  awi^  te  ihsd  the  eosck, 
and  ^w  a  parting  smile.  The  Captain,  divining  her  otgeet,  sets  off 
after  her ;  for  he  f<^a  it  his  duty  also,  to  diamiaa  theaa  with  a  ekeer,  if 
possible.  Unde  Sol  and  Mr.  Toots  are  tea  behind  togetlier,  outside  the 
duurch,  to  wait  for  them. 

The  aoach  is  gone,  but  the  street  is  steep,  snd  nanrow,  and  Uofiked  vp, 
and  Susan  can  see  it  at  a  stand-^sdll  in  the  distance,  she  ia  sure.  C^itaiB 
Cuttle  follows  her  as  she  flies  down  the  hill,  and  waves  his  glased  hat  tf  a 
general  signal,  which  may  attract  the  right  eoach  and  may  net. 

Susan  outstrips  the  Captain,  and  eomea  up  with  it.  She  kokf  ia  at 
the  window,  sees  Walter,  with  the  gentle  iaee  beside  him,  and  skps  her 
hands  and  sereams : 

"  Miss  Fk>y,  my  daring)  look  at  mel  We  are  all  so  happy  n«^> 
dear  1    One  more  good  bye^  my  predoua,  one  mmre !  ** 

How  Susan  does  it,  she  don't  know,  but  she  reaoiiea  to  the  windor, 

kimes  her,  and  has  her  arms  dKwt  her  nedc,  in  a  moment. 

'*  Weare  aU  so— so  happy  now,  my  dear  Mias Floy  !  "  saya  Susan,  with 
a  suspieiotts  catching  in  her  breath.  *' Yon,  you  wott't  be  aagiy  withs^ 
now.    New  wiU  you  ?  " 

"Angry,  Susan  I"  ^..^r' 

"  No,  no ;  I  am  sure  yon  won't.  I  say  you  won't  my  pet,  my  deals*' 
exdaims  Susan ;  <<  and  here 'a  the  Captain,  too— your  ftiead  the  Cspttfo^ 
you  know — ^to  say  good  bye  once  more  1 " 

'*  Hoeroar,  my  Heart's  Bdight ! "  vodforates  the  Captain,  with  t 
countenance  of  atrong  emotion/  *'  Hooroar,  Wd'r  my  kd  1  HM^r ' 
Hooroarl" 

What  with  the  youag  husband  at  one  window,  and  the  yunng  w^  ^ 
the  other ;  the  Captain  bengmg  on  atthia  door,  and  Susan  Nipper  hokHng 
fast  by  that;  the  eaach  obliged  to  go  on  whether  it  wifl  or  no,  and  ail  w 

other  carta  and  ooaebes  turbulent  becanaa  it  hesitatea;  there  new  was  »^ 
much  confusion  en  four  wheeb.  But  Susan  N^per  gallant^  maiataiM  b« 
point.  She  keeps  a  smiling  foee  upon  her  mistress,  sniilnig  thraugh  »» 
tears,  until  the  last.  Ideen  when  she  is  kit  behind,  the  Captain  eontinass  to 

appear  aad  diaappear  at  the  doOT  crying  **  Hooroar  my  hid  1  Booiosr  vj 
Heart's  Delight »"  with  hia  riiirt  collar  in  a  violent  atate  of  <^^^' 
until  it  ia  hopeless  to  attsmpt  to  heep  up  with  the  caach  say  |^^^ 
Finally,  when  the  caaeh  ie  fane,  Suaan  Nipper,  bemg  wjoiBed  v9  ^^ 
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Captaiiiy  (tSlB  into  a  state  of  inseoaibilityy  and  is  taken  into  a  bi&er's  shop 
to  recover. 

Unde  Sol  and  Mr.  Toots  wait  patiently  in  the  churGhyard,  sitting  on 
ibe  eoping-^tone  of  tHe  railings,  until  Gi^>tain'  Cattle  and  Susan  come 
back.  Neither  being  at  all  desirous  to  speak,  or  to  be  spoken  to,  they  are 
excellent  company,  and  quite  satisfied.  When  they  all  arrive  again  at  tbe 
little  Midshipman,  and  sit  down  to  breakfjast,  nobody  can  touch  a  morsel. 
Captain  Cuttle  makes  a  feint  of  being  voracious  about  toast,  but  gives  it 
up  as  a  swindle.  Mr.  Toots  says,  after  breakfast^  he  will  come  back  in 
the  evening ;  and  goes  wandermg  about  the  town  all  day,  with  a  vague 
sensalioa  upon  him  as  if  he  hadn't  been  to  bed  for  a  fortDight. 

There  is  a  strange  charm  in  the  house,  and  in  the  room,  in  which  they 
have  been  used  to  be  together,  anct  out  of  which  so  mudi  is  gone.  It 
aggravates,  and  yet  it  soothes,  the  sorrow  of  the  separation.  Mr.  Toots 
tells  Susan  Nipper  when  he  comes  at  m'ght,  that  he  hasn't  been  so  wretched 
all  day  long,  and  yet  he  likes  it.  He  confides  in  Susan  Nipper,  being 
8l(»e  with  her,  and  tells  her  what  his  feelings  were  when  she  gave  him 
that  candid  opinion  ss  to  the  probability  of  Miss  Dombey's  ever  loving 
him.  In  the  vein  of  confidence  engendered  by  these  common  recoUections, 
and 'their  tears,  Mr.  Toots  proposes  that  they  shall  go  out  together,  and 
buy  something  for  supper.  Miss  Nipper  assenting,  they  buy  a  good 
many  little  things ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Bichards,  set  the  supper  out 
quite  showily  before  the  Captain  and  Old  Sol  came  home. 

The  Captain  and  Old  Sol  have  been  on  board  the  ship,  and  have  estab- 
lished Di  there,  and  have  seen  the  chests  put  aboard.  They  have  much 
to  tell  about  the  popularity  of  Walter,  and  the  comforts  he  will  have  about 
him,  and  the  quiet  way  in  which  it  seems  he  has  been  working  early  and 
late,  to  make  his  cabin  what  tbe  Captain  calls  "  a  pkter,"  to  surprise  his 
little  wife.  ''A  admiral's  cabin,  mind  you/'  says  the  Captain,  '* ain't 
more  tiim." 

But  one  of  the  Captain's  chief  delights  is,  that  he  knows  the  big  watch, 
and  the  sugar-tongs,  and  tea-spoons,  are  on  bcuurd;  and  again  and 
again  he  murmurs  to  himself,  "  Ed'ard  Cuttle^  my  lad,  you  never  shaped 
a  better  course  in  your  hfe,  than  when  you  made  that  there  little  property 
ov^  jintly.  Fou  see  how  the  land  bore,  Ed'ard,"  says  the  Captain,  *'  and 
it  does  you  credit,  my  lad." 

The  old  Instrument  Maker  is  more  distraught  and  misty  than  he  used 
to  be,  and  takes  the  marriage  and  the  psarting  very  much  to  heart.  But 
he  is  greatly  comforted  by  having  his  old  ally,  Ned  CutUe^  at  his  side ;  and 
he  sits  down  to  supper  with  a  grateful  and  contented  face. 

"  My  boy  has  been  preserved  and  thrives,"  says  old  Sol  Gills,  robbing 
his  hand*.  "  What  right  have  I  to  be  otherwise  than  thankful  and  happy  1 " 

The  Captain,  who  has  not  yet  taken  his  seat  at  the  table,  but  who  has 
been  fidgetting  about  for  some  time,  and  now  stands  hesitating  in  his 
place,  looks  doubtfully  at  Mr.  Gills,  and  says : 

'*  Sol  I  There 's  the  last  bottle  of  the  old  Madeira  down  below.  Would 
you  wish  to  have  it  up  to-night,  my  boy,  and  drink  to  Wal'r  and  his  wife  ?  " 

The  Instrument  Maker,  looking  wistfully  at  the  Captain,  puts  his.  hand 
into  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coffee-coloured  coat,  brings  forth  his  pocket- 
book,  and  takes  a  letter  out. 
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"  To  Mr.  Dombey,"  says  the  old  num.  "  From  Walter.  To  be  sent 
in  three  weeks'  time.    I  'U  read  it." 

"  *  Sir.  I  am  married  to  your  daughter.  She  is  gone  with  me  upon  a 
distant  Toyage.  To  be  devoted  to  her  is  to  have  no  daim  on  her  or  yoo, 
but  God  knows  that  I  am. 

**  *  Why,  loving  her  beyond  all  earthly  things,  I  have  yet,  without 
remorse,  imited  her  to  the  uncertainties  and  dangers  of  my  life,  I  wiU  not 
say  to  you.    You  know  why,  and  you  are  her  father. 

*'  *  Do  not  reproach  her.    She  has  never  reproached  yon. 

'* '  I  do  not  think  or  hope  that  you  will  ever  forgive  me.    There  is 
nothing  I  expect  less.    But  if  an  hour  should  come  when  it  will  comfort 
you  to  believe  that  Moreno^  has  some  one  ever  near  her,  the  great  charge     ■ 
of  whose  life  is  to  cancel  her  remembrance  of  past  sorrow,  I  solemolj     I 
assure  you,  you  may,  in  that  hour,  rest  in  that  belief.' "  ' 

Solomon  puts  back  the  letter  carefully  in  his  pocket-book,  and  puts  back 
his  pocket-book  in  his  coat. 

"  We  won't  drink  the  last  bottle  of  the  old  Madeira  yet.  Ned,"  says 
the  old  man,  thoughtfully.     '*  Not  yet." 

"  Not  yet,"  assents  the  Captain.     "  No.    Not  yet." 

Susan  and  Mr.  Toots  are  of  the  same  opinion.  After  a  silence  they  all 
sit  down  to  supper,  and  drink  to  the  young  husband  and  wife  in  some- 
thing else ;  and  the  last  bottle  of  the  old  Madeira  still  remains  among  its 
dust  and  cobwebs,  undisturbed. 

A  few  days  have  elapsed,  and  a  stately  ship  is  out  at  sea,  spreading  its 
white  wings  to  the  favouring  wind. 

Upon  the  deck,  image  to  the  roughest  man  on  board  of  someihisg 
that  is  graceful,  beautifid,  and  harmless — something  that  it  is  good  aon 
pleasant  to  have  there,  and  that  should  make  the  voyage  prosperous— » 
Florence.  It  is  night,  and  she  and  Walter  sit  alone,  watching  the  solonJi 
path  of  light  upon  the  sea  between  them  and  the  moon.  . 

At  length  she  cannot  see  it  phiinly,  for  the  tears  that  fill  her  «y^J^*°. 
then  she  kys  her  head  down  on  his  breast,  and  puts  her  arms  aroood  ou 
neck,  saying,  "  Oh  Walter,  dearest  love,  I  am  so  happy ! "  , 

Her  husband  holds  her  to  his  heart,  and  they  are  veiy  quiet,  and  toe 
stately  ship  goes  on  serenely. 

"  As  I  hear  the  sea,''  says  Florence,  «  and  sit  watching  it,  it  brii>g«  ^ 
many  days  into  my  mind.    It  makes  me  think  so  much- ." 

"  Of  Paul,  my  love.     I  know  it  does." 

Of  Paul  and  Walter.    And  the  voices  in  the  waves  are  always  ^^' 
ing  to  Florence,  in  their  ceaseless  murmuring,  of  love— of  love,  etcamal  "'^ 
illimitable,  not  bounded  by  the  confines  of  this  world,  or  by  the  end  j> 
time,  but  ranging  still,  beyond  the  sea,  beyond  the  sky,  to  the  mvi»wic 
OQuntiy  far  away ! 
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AFTER  A  LAPSE. 


The  sea  had  ebbed  and  flowed,  through  a  whole  year.  Through  a 
whole  year,  the  winds  and  doads  had  come  and  gone;  the  ceaseless 
work  of  Time  had  been  perfonned,  in  storm  and  snnshine.  Throagh  a 
whole  year  the  tides  of  human  chance  and  diange  had  set  in  their  allotted 
courses.  Through  a  whole  year,  the  famous  House  of  Dombi^  and  Son 
had  fought  a  fight  f<»*  life,  against  cross  accidents,  doubtful  rumours, 
unsuccessful  ventures,  unpropitious  times,  and  most  of  all,  against 
the  in£ituation  of  its  head,  who  would  not  contract  its  enterprises  by 
a  hair's  breadth,  and  would  not  listen  to  a  word  of  warning  that  the 
ship  he  strained  so  hard  against  the  l^tonn,  was  weak,  and  could  not 
bear  it. 

The  year  was  out,  and  the  great  House  was  down. 

One  summer  afternoon;  a  year,  wanting  some  odd  days,  after  the 
maniage  in  the  City  church;  there  was  a  buzz  and  whisper  upon  'Change 
of  a  great  failure.  A  certain  cold  proud  man,  well  known  there,  was  not 
there,  nor  was  he  represented  there.  Next  day  it  was  noised  abroad  thai 
Bombey  and  Son  had  stopped,  and  next  night  there  was  a  list  of  Bank- 
rupts published,  headed  by  that  name. 

The  world  was  very  busy  now,  in  sooth,  and  had  a  deal  to  say.  It 
was  an  innocently  credulous,  and  a  mudi  ill  used  world.  It  was  a 
world  in  which  there  was  no  other  sort  of  bankruptoy  whatever.  There 
were  no  conspicuous  people  in  it,  trading  far  and  wide  on  rotten  banks 
of  religion,  patriotism,  virtue,  honour.  There  was  no  amount  worth 
mentioning  of  mere  paper  in  drcuktion,  on  which  anybody  lived  pretty 
handsomely,  promising  to  pay  great  sums  of  goodness  with  no  ejects. 
There  were  no  short-comings  anywhere,  in  anything  but  money.  The 
world  was  very  angry  indeed ;  and  the  people  espedi&y,  who,  in  a  worse 
world,  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  bankrupt  traders  th^ooselves  in 
shows  and  pretences,  were  observed  to  be  mightily  indignant. 

Here  was  a  new  inducement  to  dissipation,  presented  to  that  sport  of 
drcumstances,  Mr.  Perch  the  messenger  I  It  was  apparently  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Perch  to  be  always  waldng  up,  and  finding  himself  famous.  He  had 
but  yesterday,  as  one  might  say,  subsided  into  private  life  from  the  celebrity 
of  the  elopement  and  the  events  that  followed  it;  and  now  he  was  made  a 
more  important  man  than  ever,  by  the  bankrupt<7.  Gliding  from  his 
bracket  in  the  outer  office  where  he  now  sat,  watching  the  strange  faces  of 
accountants  and  others,  who  quickly  superseded  nearly  all  the  old  derks, 
Mr.  Perdi  had  but  to  show  himself  m  the  court  outside,  or,  at  farthest,  in 
the  bar  of  the  King's  Arms,  to  be  asked  a  multitude  of  questions,  almost 
certain  to  include  that  interesting  question,  what  would  he  take  to  drink  ? 
Then  would  Mr.  Perch  descant  upon  the  hours  of  acute  uneasiness  he  and 
Mrs.  Perch  had  suffered  out  at  Ball's  Pond,  when  they  first  suspected 
"  things  was  going  wrong."    Then  would  Mr.  Perch  relate  to  gaping 
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liBtenen,  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  Houae  were  lying 
tinbuiied  in  the  next  room,  how  Mrs.  Perch  had  first  come  to  sonnise 
that  things  was  going  wrong,  by  hearing  him  (Perch)  moaning  in  bis 
sleep,  '*  twelve  and  ninepence  in  the  pound,  twelve  and  ninepenoe  in  the 
pound!"  Which  act  of  somnambulism  he  supposed  to  have  originated 
m  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  change  in  Mr.  Dombey's  face. 
Then  would  he  inform  them  how  he  had  once  said,  "  Might  I  make  90 
bold  as  ask,  Sir,  ara  yoa  unhappy  in  your  Blind  P  "  aid  how  Mr.  DombQ' 
had  leplied,  *<  My  ftithM  Perdi-*~bQt  no,  U  caanoft  be !  "  and  witk 
that  had  struck  hb  hand  i^B  his  fonhead,  aad  aaid,  '*  Leave  me,  Fierdi}'' 
Then,  in  skoit,  would  Mr.  Pttrdi,  a  vietim  to  hn  poskkn,  tdl  all  mama' 
of  lies ;  affecting  himadf  to  tears  by  those  that  were  of  &  naoving  natise, 
and  leally  believing  that  the  invenlioiia  d  yesterday,  had,  on  icpetiiion,  a 
sort  of  tmth  about  them  to-day. 

Mr.  Peroh  always  dosed  these  conferences  by  me^y  remaikiiig,  Tbst^ 
of  course,  whatever  his  suspicions  might  have  be^  (as  if  he  had  ew  had 
any  I),  it  wasn't  for  km  to  betray  his  trust — ^was  it  P  Which  sentiment  (there 
never  being  any  creditors  pYesent),  was  received  as  doing  great  honour  to 
his  feelings.  Thus,  he  generally  brought  away  a  soothed  oonaoieiioe  and 
left  an  agreeable  impressbn  behmd  him,  when  he  retnmed  ta  his  biaeket: 
again  to  sit  watdiing  the  strange  fiuxs  of  the  soooaatantB  and  ii^hen, 
making  so  free  with  the  great  mysteries,  the  Books^  or  now  aad  thea  ts 
go  on  tiptoe  into  Mr.  Domb^'s  empty  room,  and  stir  the  fire ;  or  to 
take  an  airing  at  the  door,  and  have  a  Iktte  mcfte  dolefidl  chat  with  say 
straggler  whom  he  knew ;  or  to  propitiate,  with  varioos  small  aitmtionsi 
the  head  accountant :  from  whom  Mr.  Pen^  had  expeetataons  of  amesfea- 
gorship  in  aFire*Offise,  when  the  affairs  of  the  House  should  bewoand  up. 

To  Major  Bagstook,  the  bankruptcy  was  quite  a  calamity.     The  Mfjjor 
was  not  a  sympathetic  ehsraeter — ^his  attention  being  wholly  oonoeartnted 
on  J.  B. — nor  iras  he  a  man  subject  to  hvdy  emotions,  exsept  in  thephy- 
sieal  regards  of  gasping  and  choking.    But  he  had  se  paraded  his  inad 
Dombey  at  the  chib;  had  so  flourished  him  at  the  heads  of  the  mamhsn 
in  geudral,  and  so  put  them  down  by  ocmtinnal  assertion  of  his  rkhes; 
that  the  dub,  being  bat  human,  was  dcdighted  to  ret(»i  upon  the  Miqor, 
by  asking  him,  with  a  show  of  great  oonoeni,  whether  this  tremendoos 
smash  had  bem  at  a]l  expected,  aad  how  his  friend  Dombey  bors  it 
To  SQsh  questions,  the  Major,  waxing  very  purple,  would   repiy  that 
it  was  a  bad  world.  Sir,  altogether;  that  Joey  knew  a  thing  or  two, 
but  had  been  done.  Sir,  done  like  an  infant;  that  if  yon  had  foretoftdtlus, 
Shr,  to  J.  BagstM^,  when  he  went  abroad  with  Dombey  and  waa  ebasing 
that  vagabond  up  and  down  Fraaoe,  J.  Bagstook  would  have  poah-podk^d 
vou^—would  have  pooh-pooh'd  you,  Sir,  by  the  Locd !    Thrt  Joe  had 
been  deceived,  Sir,  taken  in,   hoodwinked,  Uindlblded,  hut  was  hioed 
awake  again  and  stsriag;   insomuch.  Sir,  that  if  Joe's  father  were  to 
rise  up  from  the  grave  to-morrow,  he  wouldn't  trust  the  old  blade  with  a 
pemiy  piece,  but  would  tell  him  that  hia  son  Josh  was  too  old  a  aokher  to 
be  done  agaui.  Sir.    That  he^was  a  suspicioas,  crabbed,  cranky,  uasd-up, 
J.  B.  infidel,  Sir;  and  that  if  it  were  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  rough 
and  touf^  old  M^jor,  of  the  old  school,  who  had  had  the  honour  of  bdng 
penonally  known  to,  and  commanded  by,  their  late  Boyal  Highnesses  the 
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X>ttke8  of  Kent  and  York,  to  leiire  to  a  tab  and  liye  in  it»  by  Gbid  I  Sir, 
he  'd  bare  a  tub  m  Pali  Mall  to-marrowi  to  show  bia  contempt  for 
mankind! 

Of  all  this,  and  many  yariatioot  of  tbe  saoie  tune,  the  Major  woold 
deliver  bimself  witb  so  many  aqpopleolic  symptoms,  sucb  rollings  of  ids  bead, 
and  sacb  yiolent  growls  of  ill  usage  and  resentment,  tliat  the  yoonger 
memliers  of  the  dlub  sormiaed  iie  iiad  invested  money  in  ius  friend 
Dombey 's  House,  and  lost  it ;  tboiif^  ibe  older  soldiers  and  deeper  dogs, 
wlio  ImiBW  Joe  l)etter,  wonld'nt  bear  of  sndi  a  tiling.  Tbe  unfovtHoate 
Native,  ezpressmg  no  qMuion,  suffered  dreadfully;  not  merely  in  liis 
moral  feeUngs,  wliich  were  regularly  fusilladed  by  tbe  Major  every  iuxa  in 
ike  d^,  and  riddled  tbrougb  andtbroogfa,  but  in  Ius  sensitiveness  to  l)odily 
IcnookB  and  bumps,  whidli  was  kept  eontinualiy  on  tiie  streteb.  For  six 
entire  wedcs  after  tbe  bankrupti^,  tbis  miserable  foveigner  lived  in  a  rainy 
season  oi  hooirjaicks  and  brushes. 

Mrs.  Cludc  bad  tiisee  ideas  upon  tiie  subject  of  tiie  terrible  reverse. 
Tbe  first  was  that  she  could  not  understand  i(^.  Tlie  second,  that  her 
brother  liad  not  made  an  effort.  Tbe  third,  tbAt  if  slie  bad  been  invited 
to  dinner  on  tlie  day  of  tliat  first  party,  it  never  would  have  lu^pened ; 
and  that  she  had  said  so,  at  tiie  time. 

Nolx>dy's  opinion  stayed  tbe  mkfortune,  lif^tened  it,  or  made  it 
InaviOT.  It  was  understood  that  the  affairs  of  the  House  were  to  be 
wound  up  as  they  best  could  be ;  that  Mr.  Dombey  freely  resigned  every- 
tiling  lie  bad,  and  adced  for  no  favour  from  any  one.  That  any  resumption 
of  the  business  was  out  of  the  question,  as  he  would  Hsten  to  no  fziendly 
negotiation  having  tliat  compromise  in  view ;  that  he  iiad  relinquished 
every  post  of  trust  or  distinction  he  iiad  iield,  as  a  man  respected  among 
merchants ;  that  he  was  dyin^  according  to  some ;  that  he  was  going 
melancholy  mad,  according  to  otlisrs;  that  lie  was  a  broken  man, 
aeeording  to  alL 

Ibe  dierks  dispersed  after  Ibolding  a  Httle  dinner  of  condolence  among 
themselves,  which  was  enlivened  by  comic  smging*  and  w^t  off  admirably. 
Some  took  places  abroad,  and  some  engaged  in  other  Houses  at  liome ; 
some  looked  up  relations  in  the  country,  for  whom  they  suddenly 
remembered  they  hmi  a  partiealu  affection,  and  sonyi  adyertiaed  for  employ- 
meat  in  the  newspapers:  Mr.  Perch  alone  remained  of  all  the  late 
establisiiment,  sitting  on  ids  bracket  looking  at  tiie  aooountants>  or  starting 
off  it,  to  propitiate  tbe  head  accountant,  who  was  to  get  ium  into  the 
Pire  Office.  The  Counting  House  soon  got  to  be  dirty  and  neglected.  The 
principal  slipper  and  dogs'  collar  seller,  at  the  comer  of  tbe  court,  woidd 
have  doubted  the  propriety  of  throwing  up  ids  forefinger  to  tbe  Inrim  of 
ius  iiat,  any  more,  if  Mr.  Dombey  bad  appeared  there  now;  and  the 
ticket  porter,  with  his  bands  under  Ids  widte  apron,  moralised  good  sound 
morality  about  ambition,  widch  (he  observed)  was  not,  in  his  opinion, 
made  to  rhyme  to  perdition,  for  notidng. 

Mr.  Morfin  the  iiazet-eyed  badiebr,  with  the  Iiair  and  whiskers 
sprinlded  with  grey,  was  periu^s  the  only  person  within  the  atmosphere 
of  the  House — ^its  head,  of  comrse,  excited — ^wbo  was  heartily  and 
deeply  affected  by  the  disaster  tliat  liad  iie&Uen  it.  He  liad  treated  Mr. 
Bombey  with  due  respect  and  deference  through  many  years,  but  lie  liad 
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never  disguised  his  natural  character,  or  meanlj  truckled  ia  him,  or 
pampered  his  master  passion  for  the  adFancement  of  his  own  porpofies. 
He  had,  therefore,  no  self-disrespect  to  ayenge ;  no  long  tightened  spiiogs 
to  release  with  a  qmds,  recoil.  He  worked  early  and  late  to  anraTel 
whatever  was  complicated  or  difficult  in  the  reoorda  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Hoose ;  was  always  in  attendance  to  explain  whatever  required  expla- 
nation ;  sat  in  his  old  room  sometinies  very  late  at  night,  studying  points 
by  his  mastery  of  which  he  could  roare  Mr.  Dombey  the  pain  of  bdi^ 
personally  referred  to ;  and  then  would  go  home  to  lalington,  and  calm  bis 
mind  by  producing  the  most  dismal  and  forlorn  sounds  out  of  his  violon- 
cello before  going  to  bed. 

He  was  solacing  himself  with  this  melodious  grumbler  one  evening,  and, 
having  been  much  dispirited  by  the  proceedings  of  tbe  day,  was  scraping 
consolation  out  of  its  deepest  notes,  when  hu  landlady  (who  was  fcnia- 
naiely  deaf,  and  had  no  ouier  consciousness  of  these  p^ormanoes  than  a 
sensation  of  something  rumbling  in  her  bones)  announced  a  lady. 

"  In  mourning,*'  she  said. 

The  violoncelb  stopped  immediately ;  and  the  performer,  laying  it  on  a 
sofa  with  great  tenderness  and  care,  made  a  sign  that  the  lady  was  to  come 
in.    He  followed  directly,  and  met  Harriet  Carker  on  the  stair. 

**  Alone  I  "  he  said,  "  and  John  here,  this  morning !  Is  there  anythiog 
the  matter,  my  dear  P  But  no,"  he  added,  '*  your  £aoe  tdb  quite  another 
story." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  selfish  revelation  that  you  see  there,  then,"  she 
answered. 

"It  is  a  very  pleasant  one,"  said  he;  ''and^ifselfish,  a  novelty  too,  rortli 
seeing  in  you.    But  I  don't  believe  that." 

He  had  placed  a  chair  for  her  by  this  time,  and  sat  down  opposite;  iht 
violoncello  lying  snugly  on  the  soni  between  them. 

''  You  will  not  be  surprised  at  my  coming  alone,  or  at  John's  not  hariog 
told  you  I  was  coming,'^  said  Harriet ;  "  and  you  will  bdieve  that,  when 
I  tell  you  why  I  have  come.    May  I  do  so  now  P  " 

"  You  can  do  nothing  better." 

"  You  were  not  busy  P  " 

He  pomted  to  the  vicj^oncello  bring  on  the  sofa,  and  said,  "I  have  been, 
all  day.  Here 's  my  witness.  I  have  been  confiding  all  my  cares  to  it. 
I  wish  I  had  none  but  my  own  to  telL" 

"  Is  the  House  at  an  end  P  "  said  Harriet,  earnestly. 

"  Completely  at  an  end." 

"  Will  it  never  be  resumedP  " 

"  Never," 

The  bright  expression  of  her  face  was  not  overshadowed  as  ^^ 
silently  repeated  the  word.  He  seemed  to  observe  this  with  aowe  am 
involuntaiy  surprise,  and  said  again : 

«•  Never.  You  remember  what  I  told  you.  It  has  been,  all  ^ong, 
impossible  to  convince  him ;  impossible  to  reason  with  him ;  sometain». 
impossible  even  to  approach  him.  The  worst  has  happened;  and  tne 
House  has  fallen,  never  to  be  built  up  any  more." 

''And  Mr.  Dombey,  is  he  personally  ruined P  " 

"  Buined." 
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«*  Will  lie  have  no  private  fortune  left  P    Nothing  ?  '* 

A  certain  eagerness  in  her  voice,  and  something  that  was  almost  joyftil 
in  her  look,  seemed  to  surprise  him  more  and  more ;  to  disappoint  him 
too,  and  jar  discordantly  agamst  his  own  emotions.  He  drammed  with 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  on  the  table,  looking  wistfully  at  her,  and  shaking 
his  head,  said,  after  a  pause : 

''The  extent  of  Mr.  Dombey's  resources  is  not  accurately  within  my 
knowledge ;  but  though  they  are  doubtless  very  large,  his  obligations  are 
enormous.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  high  honour  and  integrity.  Any  man 
in  his  position  could,  and  many  a  man  in  his  position  would,  have  saved 
himself,  by  making  terms  which  would  have  very  slightly,  almost  insen- 
sibly, increased  the  losses  of  those  who  had  had  dealings  with  him,  and 
left  him  a  remnant  to  live  upon.  But  he  is  resolved  on  payment  to  the 
last  farthing  of  his  means.  His  own  words  are,  that  they  will  dear,  or 
nearly  dear,  the  House,  and  that  no  one  can  lose  mudi.  Ah  Miss  Harriet, 
it  would  do  us  no  hann  to  remember  oftener  than  we  do,  that  vices  are 
sometimes  only  virtues  carried  to  excess !    His  pride  shows  well  in  this." 

She  heard  him  with  little  or  no  change  in  her  expression,  and  with  a 
divided  attention  that  showed  her  to  be  busy  with  something  in  her  own 
mind.     When  he  was  silent,  she  asked  him  hurriedly : 

"  Have  you  seen  him  lately  P  " 

"  No  one  sees  him.  When  this  crisis  of  his  affairs  renders  it  necessary 
for  him  to  come  out  of  his  house,  he  comes  out  for  the  occasion,  and  again 
goes  home,  and  shuts  himself  up,  and  will  see  no  one.  He  has  written  me 
a  letter,  acknowledging  our  past  connexion  in  higher  terms  than  it  deserved, 
and  parting  from  me.  I  am  delicate  of  obtruding  myself  upon  him  now, 
never  having  had  much  intercourse  with  him  in  better  times ;  but  1  have 
tried  to  do  so.    I  have  written,  gone  there,  entreated.     Quite  in  vain." 

He  watched  her,  as  in  the  hope  that  she  would  testify  some  greater 
concern  than  she  had  yet  shown ;  and  spoke  gravdy  and  feelingly,  as  if  to 
impress  her  the  more ;  but  there  was  no  change  in  her. 

"Well,  weU,  Miss  Harriet,"  he  said,  with  a  disappointed  air,  " this  is 
not  to  the  purpose.  You  have  not  come  here  to  hear  this.  Some  other 
and  pleasanter  theme  is  in  your  mind.  Let  it  be  in  mine,  too,  and  we 
shall  talk  upon  more  equal  terms.    Come !  " 

"No,  it  IS  the  same  theme,"  returned  Harriet,  with  frank  and  quick 
surprise.  "  Is  it  not  likely  that  it  should  be  P  Is  it  not  natural  that  John 
and  I  should  have  been  thinking  and  speaking  very  much  of  late  of  these 
great  changes  ?  Mr.  Dombey,  whom  he  served  so  many  years — ^you  know 
upon  what  terms — reduced,  as  you  describe ;  and  we  quite  rich !  " 

Good,  true  face,  as  that  face  of  her's  was,  and  pleasant  as  it  had  been  to 
him,  Mr.  Morfin,  the  hazd-eyed  bachelor,  since  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
looked  upon  it,  it  pleased  him  less  at  that  moment,  lighted  with  a  ray  of 
exultation,  than  it  had  ever  pleased  him  before. 

"  I  need  not  remind  you,"  said  Harriet,  casting  down  her  eyes  upon  her 
black  dress,  "  through  what  means  our  circumstances  changed.  You  have 
not  forgotten  that  our  brother  James,  upon  that  dreadfrd  day,  left  no  will, 
no  relations  but  oursdves." 

The  face  was  pleasanter  to  him  now,  though  it  was  pale  and  melancholy, 
than  it  had  been  a  moment  since.    He  seemed  to  breathe  more  cheerily. 
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"  You  hiow,"  she  ssid,  **  our  hisloiy,  the  history  of  both  my  broUiers, 
in  oonneiion  with  the  unfortimate^  unhappy  gentleman,  of  whom  you  hare 
spoken  so  tnily.     You  know  how  few  our  wimts  are — John's  and 


and  what  tittle  use  we  have  for  money,  afker  the  life  we  hare  led  together 
for  somai^  years ;  and  now  that  he  is  earning  an  income  that  is  ample  fior 
U8|  through  your  kindness.  You  are  not  unprepared  to  hear  what  fao^ma 
I  have  oome  to  ask  of  you  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know.     I  was,  a  ndnnte  ago.    Now,  I  think,  I  am  not." 

'*  Of  my  dead  brother  I  say  nothing.  If  the  dead  know  wkat  we  do 
— but  yott  undcntaad  me.  Oi  my  lining  brother  I  ccmld  say  much  ;  but 
what  need  I  say  mote,  than  that  this  act  of  duty,  in  whidi  I  hare  eome  to 
ask  your  indispeBBable  aasiBtanoe,  is  his  own,  and  that  he  cannot  rest  until 
it  is  peifonned  I " 

She  raised  her  eyss  again ;  and  the  light  of  exaltation  in  her  face  began 
to  appear  beautiful,  m  the  obserrant  eyes  that  watched  her. 

'*  Dear  Sir,"  she  went  on  to  say,  '*  it  must  be  done  yery  qaietly  and 
secretly.  Your  experience  and  knoidedge  will  point  out  a  way  oi  doing 
it.  Mr.  Dombeymay,  perhaps,  be  led  to  believe  that  it  is  something 
sated,  unexpectedly,  from  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes ;  or  that  it  is  a  Tolmn- 
tary  tribute  to  his  honomable  and  upright  character,  from  some  of  those 
with  whom  he  has  had  great  dealings ;  or  that  it  is  some  old  loet  debt 
repaid.  There  must  be  many  ways  of  doing  it.  I  know  you  wiU  dioose 
the  best.  The  £itvour  I  hate  oome  to  ask  is,  that  you  will  do  it  for  us  in 
your  own  kind,  generous,  considerate  manner.  That  you  will  nerer  speak 
of  it  to  John,  whose  chief  happiness  in  this  act  of  restitution  is  to  do  it 
secretly,  unknown,  and  unapproved  of;  that  only  a  very  small  part  of  tiie 
inheritnioe  may  be  reserved  to  us,  unt^  Mr.  Dombey  ttnH  hate  possessed 
the  interest  ol  the  rest  for  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  that  you  w31  keep 
our  secret,  ftithfullj — but  that  I  am  sure  you  will ;  and  tluity  from  this 
time,  it  may  seldom  be  whispered,  even  between  you  and  me,  but  may 
live  in  my  thoughts  only  as  a  new  reason  for  thankfulness  to  Heaven,  and 
joy  and  pride  in  my  brother." 

Such  a  look  of  exultation  there  may  be  on  Angels'  faees,  when  the  one 
repentant  sinner  enters  Heaven,  among  ninety-nine  just  men.  It  was  ttot 
dunmed  or  tarnished  by  the  joyful  tears  that  filled  her  eyes,  but  was  the 
bri^ter  for  them. 

*'  My  dear  Hamet,*'  said  Mr.  Morfin,  after  a  silence,  "  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  this.  Do  I  understand  you  that  you  wish  to  make  your  own 
part  in  the  inheritance  availaible  for  your  good  purpose,  as  wdl  as 
John's  ?  " 

"  Gk  yes"  she  returned.  "  When  we  hsre  shared  eveiything  together 
for  so  long  a  time,  and  have  had  no  care,  hope,  or  purpose  apart,  could  I 
bear  to  be  excluded  from  my  share  in  this  ?  May  I  not  urge  a  daim  to  be 
my  brother's  partner  and  companion  to  the  last  f  " 

"  Heaven  farb&d  that  I  should  dispute  it  1"  he  r^Atied. 

"We  may  rely  on  your  friendly  help?'*  she  said.  "I  knew  we 
might  1" 

"  I  should  be  a  worse  man  than, — than  I  hope  I  am,  or  would  willingfy 
believe  myself,  if  I  could  not  give  you  that  assurance  from  my  heart  and 
soul.    You  may,  impfieitly.    Upon  my  honour,  I  will  keep  your  secret 
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And  if  it  diouM  be  fonnd  that  Mr.  Bombey  b  so  reduced  as  I  fear  he 
will  be,  acting  on  a  determinatkm  that  there  aeem  to  be  no  means  of 
influencing,  I  will  assist  you  to  accomplish  the  design,  on  which  you  and 
John  are  jointly  resQlved." 

She  gaye  him  her  hand,  and  thanked  him  with  a  cordial,  happy  &ce. 

"  Hairiet,"  he  said,  detaining  it  in  his.  "  To  q)eak  to  you  of  the  worth 
of  any  sacrifice  that  you  can  make  now — above  all,  of  any  sacrifloe  of 
mere  money — ^would  be  idle  and  presnn^tuous.  To  put  bdbre  you  any 
appeal  to  reconsider  your  purpose  or  to  set  nanrow  limits  to  it,  would  be, 
I  feel,  not  less  so.  I  have  no  right  to  mar  the  great  end  of  a  great  histoiy, 
by  any  obtrusion  of  my  own  weak  self.  I  have  emy  right  to  bend  my 
head  before  what  you  confide  to  me,  satisfied  that  it  oomes  from  a  higher 
and  better  source  of  inspiration  than  my  poor  woridly  knowledge.  I  will 
say  only  this,  I  am  your  faithful  steward;  and  I  would  rather  be  so,  and 
yoor  chosen  Mend,  than  I  would  be  anybody  in  the  world,  except 
yourself." 

She  thanked  him  again,  cordially,  and  wished  him  good  n^ht. 

*' Are  you  going  home  ? ""  he  sud.     '*  Let  me  go  with  you." 

"  Not  to-xught.  I  am  not  going  home  now ;  I  have  a  visit  to  make 
alone.    Will  you  come  to-morrow  ?" 

"Well,  wdl,"  said  he,  "I'll  come  to-monrow.  In  the  meantime,  I'll 
think  of  this,  and  how  we  can  best  proceed.  And  perhaps  you'll  think  of 
it,  dear  Harriet,  and — and — ^think  of  me  a  little  in  connexion  with  it." 

He  handed  her  down  to  a  coach  she  had  in  waiting  at  the  door ;  and 
if  lus  landlady  had  not  been  deaf,  she  would  have  heard  him  muttering  as 
he  went  back  up  stairs,  when  the  coach  had  driven  off,  that  we  were  crea- 
tures of  habit,  and  it  was  a  sorrowful  habit  to  be  an  old  bachelor. 

The  violoncello  lying  on  the  so&  between  the  two  ehaim,  he  took  it  up, 
without  putting  away  the  vacant  chair,  and  sat  droning  en  it,  and  slowly 
shaking  his  head  at  the  vacant  chair,  for  a  long,  long  time.  The  expres- 
sion he  communicated  to  the  insftrument  at  ^ni^  though  monstrously 
pathetic  and  bland,  was  nothing  to  the  expression  he  oommunieated  to  his 
own  faoe,  and  bestowed  upon  the  empty  chair :  whidi  was  so  sincere,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Captain  Cuttle's  remedy  more  than 
onee,  and  to  rub  his  face  with  Ms  sleeve.  By  degrees,  however,  the  violon- 
cdlo,  in  unison  with  his  own  firame  of  mind,  g^ed  melodiously  into  the 
Harmonious  Blacksmith,  which  he  played  over  and  over  again,  until  his 
mddy  and  serene  faoe  gleamed  like  true  metal  on  the  anvil  of  a  veritable 
blacksmith.  In  fine,  the  vidonoeQo  and  the  empty  chair  were  the  compa- 
nions of  his  bachelorhood  until  nearly  midnight ;  and  when  he  took  his 
supper,  the  violonodUo  set  up  on  end  in  the  sofa  oomer,  big  with  the  latent 
harmony  of  a  whole  fomdry  full  of  harmonious  blacksmiths,  seemed  to 
ogle  the  empty  chair  out  of  its  crooked  eyes,  with  unutterable  iateUigence. 

When  Harnet  left  the  house,  the  driver  of  her  hired  coach,  itking  a 
course  that  was  evidently  no  new  one  to  him,  went  in  and  out  by  bye- 
ways,  through  tiiat  part  of  the  suburbs,  until  he  arrived  at  some  open 
ground,  where  there  were  a  few  quiet  little  old  houses  standing  amtrng 
gardens.  At  the  garden-gate  of  one  of  these  he  stopped,  and  Harriet 
ali^chted. 

Her  gentle  ringing  at  the  bell  was  responded  to  by  a  doloioas-looking 
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woman,  of  light  oomplezion,  with  raised  eyebrows,  and  head  drooping^ 
on  one  side,  who  curtseyed  at  sight  of  her,  and  conducted  her  across  the 
garden  to  the  honse. 

*'  How  is  your  patient,  nurse,  to-night  P  "  said  Harriet. 

"  In  a  poor  way.  Miss,  I  am  afiraid.  Oh  how  she  do  remind  me, 
sometimes,  of  my  uncle's  Betsey  Jane  1 "  returned  the  woman  of  the  light 
complexion,  in  a  sort  of  doleful  rapture. 

"  In  what  respect? "  asked  Harriet. 

"  Miss,  in  all  respects,"  replied  the  other,  "  except  that  she 's  grown 
up,  and  Betsey  Jane,  when  at  death's  door,  was  but  a  child." 

«  But  you  have  told  me  she  recoyered,"  observed  Harriet  mildly ;  "  so 
there  is  the  more  reason  for  hope,  Mrs.  Wickam." 

"  Ah,  Miss,  hope  is  an  excellent  thing  for  such  as  has  the  spirits  to  bear 
it ! "  said  l&s.  Wiokam,  shaking  her  head.  "  My  own  spirits  is  not 
equal  to  it,  but  I  don't  owe  it  any  grudge.    I  envys  them  that  is  so  blest!" 

**  You  should  try  to  be  more  cheerfd,"  remarked  Harriet. 

"  Thank  you.  Miss,  I  'm  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Wickam  grimly.  **  If  I  was 
so  inclined,  the  loneliness  of  this  situation — you  '11  excuse  my  speaking  so 
free — ^would  put  it  out  of  my  power,  in  four  and  twenty  hours ;  but  I  an't 
at  all.  I  'd  rather  not.  The  little  spirits  that  I  ever  had,  I  wasbereayed 
of  at  Brighton  some  few  years  ago,  and  I  think  I  fed  myself  the  better 
for  it." 

In  truth,  this  was  the  yery  Mrs.  Wickam  who  had  superseded  Mrs. 
Bicharda  as  the  nurse  of  little  Paul,  and  who  considered  herself  to  have 
gained  the  loss  in  question,  under  the  roof  of  the  amiable  Pipchin.  The 
excellent  and  thoughtful  old  system,  haUowed  by  long  prescription,  which 
has  usually  picked  out  from  the  rest  of  mankind  the  most  dreary  and 
uncomfortable  people  that  could  possibly  be  laid  hold  of,  to  act  as  instructors 
of  youth,  finger-posts  to  the  virtues,  matrons,  monitors,  attendants  on 
sick  beds,  and  the  like,  had  established  Mrs.  Wickam  in  veiy  good  busi- 
ness as  a  nurse,  and  had  led  to  her  serious  qualities  being  particularly 
commended  by  an  admiring  and  numerous  connexion. 

Mrs.  Wickun,  with  her  eyebrows  elevated,  and  her  head  on  one  side, 
lighted  the  way  up-stairs  to  a  dean,  neat,  chamber,  opening  on  another 
chamber  dimly  lighted,  where  there  was  a  bed.  In  the  first  room,  an  old 
woman  sat  mechanically  staring  out  at  the  open  window,  on  the  darkness. 
In  the  second,  stretched  upon  the  bed,  lay  the  shadow  of  a  figure  that  had 
spumed  the  wind  and  rain,  one  wintry  night ;  hardly  to  be  recognised 
now,  but  by  the  long  black  hair  that  showed  so  very  blade  against  the 
colourless  mce,  and  all  the  white  things  about  it. 

Oh,  the  strong  eyes,  and  the  weak  frame  1  The  eyes  that  turned  so 
eagerly  and  brightly  to  the  door  when  Harriet  came  m ;  the  feeble  head 
that  could  not  raise  itself,  and  moved  so  slowly  round  upon  its  pillow ! 

"  Alice! "  said  the  visitor's  mild  voice,  "am  I  lato  to-night?  " 

"  You  always  seem  late,  but  are  always  early." 

Harriet  had  sat  down  by  the  bedside  now,  and  put  her  hand  upon  the 
thin  hand  lying  there. 

"You  are  better?" 

Mrs.  Wickam,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  like  a  disconsolate 
spectre,  most  deddedly  and  fordbly  shook  her  head  to  negative  this  position. 
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"  It  matters  very  little ! "  said  Alice,  with  a  faint  smile.  "  Better  or 
worse  to-day,  is  but  a  day's  difference — ^perhaps  not  so  mucli." 

Mrs.  Wickam,  as  a  serious  character,  expressed  her  approral  with  a 
groan ;  and  having  made  some  cold  dabs  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed-dothes, 
as  feeting  for  the  patient's  feet  and  expecting  to  find  them  stoney,  went 
clinking  among  the  medicine  bottles  on  the  table,  as  who  should  say, 
"  while  we  are  here,  let  us  repeat  the  mixture  as  before." 

**  No,"  said  Alice,  whispering  to  her  visitor,  "  evil  courses,  and  remorse, 
travel,  want,  and  weather,  storm  within  and  storm  without,  have  worn 
my  life  away.    It  will  not  last  much  longer." 

She  drew  the  hand  up  as  she  spoke,  and  laid  her  face  against  it. 

"  I  lie  here,  sometimes,  thinking  I  should  like  to  live  until  I  had  had  a 
little  time  to  show  you  how  grateM  I  oould  be !  It  is  a  weakness,  and 
soon  passes.    Bett^  for  you  as  it  is.    Better  for  me ! " 

How  different  her  hold  upon  the  hand,  to  what  it  had  been  when  she 
took  it  by  the  fireside  on  the  bleak  winter  evening!  Scorn,  rage, 
defiance,  recklessness,  look  here !     This  is  the  end. 

Mrs.  Wickam  having  dinked  sufficiently  among  the  bottles,  now  pro- 
duced the  mixture.  Mra.  Wickam  looked  hard  at  her  patient  in  the  act  of 
drinking,  screwed  her  mouth  up  tight,  her  eyebrows  also,  and  shook  her 
head,  expressing  that  tortures  shouldn't  make  her  say  it  was  a  hopeless  case. 
Mrs.  Wickam  then  sprinkled  a  little  cooling-stuff  about  the  room,  with 
the  air  of  a  female  grave-digger,  who  was  strewing  ashes  on  ashes,*  dust 
on  dust — ^for  she  was  a  serious  character — and  withdrew  to  partake  of 
certain  funeral  baked  meats  down  stairs. 

''  How  long  is  it,"  asked  Alice,  *'  smce  I  went  to  you  and  told  you  what 
I  had  done,  and  when  you  were  advised  it  was  too  late  for  any  one  to 
Mow  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  year  and  more,"  said  Harriet. 

'^Ayear  and  more,"  said  Alice,  thoughtfully  intent  upon  her  face. 
"  Months  upon  months  since  you  brought  me  here  I " 

Harriet  answered  "  Yes." 

"  Brought  me  here,  by  force  of  gentleness  and  kindness.  Me  1 "  said 
Alice,  shrinking  with  her  face  behind  the  hand,  "  and  made  me  human 
by  woman's  looks  and  words,  and  angel's  deeds ! " 

Hanriet  bending  over  her,  composed  and  soothed  her.  Bye  and  bye, 
Alice  lying  as  before,  with  the  hand  against  her  fiice,  adced  to  have  her 
mother  called. 

Harriet  called  to  her  more  than  once;  but  the  old  woman  was  so 
absorbed  looking  out  at  the  open  window  on  the  darkness,  that  she  did 
not  hear.  It  was  not  until  Harriet  went  to  her  and  touched  her,  that  she 
rose  in),  and  came. 

"  Mother,"  said  Alice,  taking  the  hand  again,  and  fixing  her  lustrous 
eyes  lovingly  upon  her  visitor,  while  she  merely  addressed  a  motion  of  her 
finger  to  the  old  woman,  "  tell  her  what  you  Imow." 

"  To-night,  my  deary  P  " 

*'  Aye,  mother,"  answered  Alice,  faintly  and  solemnly,  "  to-night  I " 

The  old  woman,  whose  wits  appeared  disordered  by  alarm,  remorse,  or 
grief,  came  creeping  along  the  side  of  the  bed,  opposite  to  that  on  which 
fiairiet  sat ;  and  kneeling  down,  so  as  to  bring  her  withered  face  upon  a 
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levd  with  the  cofverlet,  and  stretchiDg  out  her  hand,  so  as  toudi  her 
daughter's  anu,  began : 

"  My  handflome  gal —  " 

Heaven  what  a  ay  was  thai,  with  which  she  stopped  there,  gasa^g  at 
the  poor  form  lying  on  the  bed  1 

"  Changed,  long  ago,  mother !  Withemd,  hmg  ago/'  said  Alice,  withont 
looking  at  her.     '*  Don't  grieve  for  that  now." 

— "  My  danghter,^  faltered  the  old  woman,  <'my  gal  who  'U  aooii  get 
better,  and  shame  'em  all  with  her  good  looks." 

Alice  smiled  mournfully  at  Harriet,  and  fimdled  her  hand  a  little  doaer, 
but  said  nothing. 

'<  Who  '11  soon  get  better,  I  say,"  repeated  the  old  woman,  menacmg  the 
vacant  air  with  her  shrivelled  fist,  ''and  who'll  ahame  'em  all  with  her 
good  looks — she  will.  I  say  she  willl  she  shall! — "  as  if  she  wate  in 
passionate  contention  with  some  unseen  o]^ponent  at  the  bedside,  who  con- 
tradicted her — '*  my  daughter  has  been  turned  away  from,  toA  cast  out,  but 
she  could  boast  relationship  to  proud  folks  too,  if  she  chose.  Ak !  To 
pjroud  folks !  There 's  relationship  without  your  energy  and  yoor  wedding 
rings — they  may  make  it,  but  they  can't  break  it — and  n^  daughter's 
well  related.     Show  me  Mrs.  Dmnbey,  and  I  'U  show  you  my  Alice's  first 


cousin." 


Harriet  glanced  from  the  old  woman  to  the  lustrous  eyes  intent  upon 
her  face,  and  derived  oorroboraticm  frcMn  them. 

"  What !  "  oried  the  old  woman,  her  nodding  head  bridling  with  a  ^lastly 
vanity ;  "  Though  I  am  old  and  ugly  now, — much  older  by  life  and  habit 
than  years  though, — I  was  once  as  young  as  any.  Ah  1  as  pretiy  too,  as 
many  1  I  was  a  fresh  country  wench  in  my  time,  darling,"  stietclHaig 
out  her  arm  to  Harriet,  across  the  bed,  "  and  looked  it,  too.  Down  m  my 
country,  Mrs.  Dombey's  father  and  his  brother  were  the  gayest  gentlemen 
and  the  best-liked  that  come  a  visiting  from  London — they  have  kmg  been 
dead,  though  1  Lord,  Lcrd,  this  long  while  !  The  brother,  who  was  my 
Ally's  father,  longest  of  the  two." 

She  raised  her  head  a  little,  and  peered  at  her  daughter's  face ;  as  if  from 
the  remembrance  of  her  own  youth,  she  had  flown  to  the  rememhranoe  of 
her  child's.  Then,  suddenly,  she  laid  her  face  down  on  the  bed,  and 
shut  her  head  up  in  her  hands  and  arms. 

'*  They  were  as  like,"  said  the  old  wxMnan,  withont  looking  up,  "  as  yoa 
could  see  two  brothers,  so  near  an  age — there  wasn  't  mud^  more  ikni  a 
year  between  them,  as  I  reooUect — and  if  you  could  have  seen  my  gal,  as  I 
have  seen  her  once,  side  by  side  with  the  other's  daughter,  you  'd  have 
seen,  far  all  the  difiierenoe  of  dress  and  hfe,  that  they  were  Uke  each  other. 
Oh !  is  the  likeness  gone,  and  is  it  my  gal — only  my  gal — that 's  to 
change  so ! " 

"  We  shall  all  dumge,  mother,  in  our  turn,"  said  Alice. 

"Tumi "  cried  the  old  woman,  ^'bot  why  not  her's  as  soon  as  my 
gal's !  The  mother  must  have  changed — ^she  boked  as  old  as  me,  and 
full  as  wrinkled  through  her  paint—but  ske  was  handsome.  What  have 
/  done,  I,  what  have  /  done  worse  thm  hor,  that  only  a^  gal  is  to 
lie  there  fading  1" 

With  anoth^  of  those  wild  criee,  ahe  wvot  imming  oat  into  the  room 
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from  which  she  had  oome ;  but  immediately,  in  her  Tmoertam  mood, 
returned,  and  creeping  up  to  Hanriet,  said : 

"  That  'b  what  Alice  bade  me  tell  you,  deary.  That 's  all.  I  found  it 
out  when  I  b^an  to  aak  who  she  was,  and  all  about  her,  away  in  War* 
wickshire  there,  one  summer  time.  Such  relations  was  no  good  to  me, 
then.  They  wouldn  't  hare  owned  me,  and  had  nothing  to  give  me.  I 
should  have  asked  'em,  maybe,  for  a  little  money,  afterwards,  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  my  Alice ;  she  'd  a'most  have  killed  me,  if  I'had,  I  think.  She  was 
as  proud  as  t'  other  in  her  way,"  said  the  old  woman,  touching  the  face 
of  her  daughter  fearfully,  and  withdrawing  her  hand,  "  for  all  she  *s  so 
quiet  now ;  but  she  'U  shame  'em  with  her  good  looks,  yet.  Ha,  ha  I 
She  'II  shame  'em,  will  my.  handsome  daughter  1 " 

Her  laugh,  as  she  retreated,  was  worse  than  her  cry ;  worse  than  the 
burst  of  imbecile  lamentation  in  which  it  ended ;  worse  than  the  doting 
air  with  which  she  sat  down  in  her  old  seat,  and  stared  out  at  the  darkness. 

The  eyes  of  Alice  had  all  this  time  been  fixed  on  Harriet,  whose  hand 
she  had  never  rdeased.     She  said  now : 

"  I  have  felt,  lying  here,  that  I  should  hke  you  to  know  this.  It  might 
explain,  I  have  thought,  something  that  used  to  help  to  harden  me.  I 
had  heard  so  much,  in  my  wrong-doing,  of  my  neglected  duty,  that  I  took 
up  with  the  belief  that  duty  had  not  been  done  to  me,  and  that  as  the 
seed  was  sown,  the  harvest  grew.  I  somehow  made  it  out  that  when 
ladies  had  bad  homes  and  mothers,  they  went  wrong  in  their  way,  too ; 
but  that  their  way  was  not  so  foul  a  one  as  mine,  and  they  had  need  to 
bless  Qod  for  it.  That  is  all  past.  It  is  like  a  dream,  now,  which  I 
cannot  quite  remember  or  xmderstand.  It  has  been  more  and  more  like  a 
dream,  every  day,  since  you  began  to  sit  here,  and  to  read  to  me.  I  only 
tell  it  you,  as  I  can  recollect  it.    Will  you  read  to  me  a  little  more  P  " 

Harriet  was  withdrawing  her  hand  to  open  the  book,  when  Alice 
detained  it  for  a  moment. 

"  You  will  not  forget  my  mother  ?  I  forgive  her,  if  I  have  any  cause. 
I  know  that  she  forgives  me,  and  is  sony  in  her  heart.  You  will  not 
foiigcther?" 

"  Never,  Afice ! " 

^' A  moment  yet.  Lay  my  head  so,  dear,  that  as  you  read^  I  may  see 
the  words  in  your  kind  face.'* 

Harriet  complied  and  read — ^read  the  eternal  book  for  all  the  weary, 
and  the  heavy-laden ;  for  all  the  wretched,  fallen,  and  neglected  of  thu 
earth — ^read  the  blessed  history,  in  which  the  blind,  lame,  palsied  beggar, 
the  criminal,  the  woman  stained  with  shame,  the  shunned  of  all  our 
dainty  day,  has  each  a  portion,  that  no  human  pride,  indifference,  or 
sophistTy  through  all  the  ages  that  this  world  shall  last,  can  take  away,  or 
by  the  thousandth  atom  of  a  grain  reduoe^read  the  mii^ry  of  Him,  who, 
through  the  round  of  human  Mfe,  and  all  its  hopes  and  gri^s,  from  birth 
to  death,  from  in&ncy  to  age,  had  sweet  compassion  for,  and  interest  in, 
its  every  scene  and  stage,  its  every  suffering  and  soirow. 

"  I  shall  come,"  said  Harriet,  when  she  shut  the  book,  **very  early  in 
the  morning." 

The  lustrous  eyes,  yet  fixed  upon  h^  face,  closed  for  a  moment,  then 
opened ;  and  Alice  kissed,  and  Mest  her. 
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The  8ame^e$  followed  her  to  the  door ;  and  in  their  light,  and  on  tlie 
tranquil  face,  there  was  a  smile  when  it  was  closed. 

They  never  turned  away.  She  laid  her  hand  upon  her  breast,  mor- 
muiing  the  sacred  name  that  had  been  read  to  her ;  and  life  passed  from 
her  face,  like  light  remored. 

Nothing  lay  there,  any  longer,  but  the  ruin  of  the  mortal  house  on 
which  the  rain  had  beaten,  and  the  black  hair  that  had  fluttered  in  the 
wintry  wind. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 


KETBIBUTION. 

Chano£s  have  come  again  upon  the  great  house  in  the  long  dull  street, 
once  the  scene  of  Morence's  childhood  and  loneliness.  It  is  a  great  house 
still,  proof  against  wind  and  weather,  without  breaches  in  the  roo(  or 
shattered  windows,  or  dilapidated  walb ;  but  it  is  a  ruin  none  the  less, 
and  the  rats  fly  from  it. 

Mr.  Towliuson  and  company  are,  at  first,  incredulous  in  respect  of  the 
shapeless  rumours  that  they  hear.  Cook  says  our  people's  credit  ain't  so 
easy  shook  as  that  comes  to,  thank  God ;  and  Mr.  Towlinson  expects  to 
hear  it  reported  next,  that  the  Bank  of  England's  a  going  to  break,  or  the 
jeweb  in  the  Tower  to  be  sold  up.  But,  next  oome  the  Gazette,  and  Mr. 
Perch ;  and  Mr.  Perch  brings  lAis,  Perch  to  talk  it  over  in  the  Idtdien, 
and  to  spend  a  pleasant  eyening. 

As  soon  as  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  Mr.  Towlinson's  main  anxiety  is 
that  the  failure  should  be  a  good  round  one — not  less  Uian  a  hundred 
thousand  pound.  Mr.  Perch  don't  think  himself  that  a  hundred  thousand 
pound  will  nearly  cover  it.  The  women,  led  by  Mrs.  Perch  and  Cook,  often 
repeat  "  a  hun-dred  thou-sand  pound  1"  with  awful  satisfaction — as  if 
lumdling  the  words  were  like  handling  the  money ;  and  the  housemaid, 
who  has  her  eye  on  Mr.  Towlinson,  wishes  she  had  only  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  sum  to  bestow  on  the  man  of  her  choice.  Mr.  Towlinson,  still 
mindful  of  his  old  wrong,  opines  that  a  foreigner  would  hardly  know 
what  to  do  with  so  much  money,  unless  he  spent  it  on  his  whiskers ;  which 
bitter  sarcasm  causes  the  housemaid  to  withdraw  in  tears. 

But  not  to  remain  long  absent ;  for  Cook,  who  has  the  reputation  of 
being  extremely  good-hearted,  says,  whatever  they  do,  let  'em  stand  by 
one  another  now,  Towlinson,  for  there 's  no  telling  how  soon  they  may  be 
divided.  They  have  been  in  that  house  (says  Cook)  through  a  funeral,  a 
wedding,  and  a  running-away ;  and  let  it  not  be  said  that  they  couldn't 
agree  among  themselves  at  such  a  time  as  the  present.  Mrs.  Perch  is 
immensely  aflected  by  this  moving  address,  and  openly  remarks  that  Cook 
is  an  angel.  Mr.  Towlinson  replies  to  Cook,  far  be  it  from  him  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  that  good  feeling  which  he  could  wish  to  see ;  and  adyoum- 
ing  in  quest  of  the  housemaid,  and  presently  returning  with  that  young 
lady  on  his  arm,  informs  the  kitchen  that  foreigners  is  only  his  fim,  and 
that  him  and  Anne  have  now  resolved  to  take  one  another  for  better  for 
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worse,  and  to  settle  in  Oxford  Market  in  the  general  green  grocery  and 
herb  and  leecli  line,  where  your  kind  favonrs  is  particcdar  requested. 
This  annonncement  is  received  with  acclamation;  and  Mrs.  Perch, 
projecting  her  sonl  into  futurity,  says,  **  girls,"  in  Cook's  ear,  in  a  solemn 
whisper. 

Misfortune  in  the  family  without  feasting,  in  these  lower  regions, 
couldn't  be.  Therefore  Cook  tosses  up  a  hot  dish  or  two  for  supper,  and 
Mr.  Towlinson  compounds  a  lobster  salad  to  be  devoted  to  the  same 
hospitable  purpose.  Even  Mrs.  Pipchin,  agitated  by  the  occasion,  rings 
her  bell,  and  sends  down  word  that  she  requests  to  have  that  little  bit  of 
sweetbread  that  was  left,  warmed  up  for  her  supper,  and  sent  to  her  on  a 
tray  with  about  a  quarter  of  a  tumbler-fuU  of  muUed  sherry ;  for  she  feels 
poorly. 

There  is  a  little  talk  about  Mr.  Bombey,  but  very  little.  It  is  chiefly 
speculation  as  to  how  long  he  has  known  that  this  was  going  to  happen. 
Cook  says  shrewdly,  '*  Oh  a  long  time,  bless  you !  Take  your  oath  of  that." 
And  reference  being  made  to  Mr.  Perch,  he  confirms  her  view  of  the  case. 
Sonybody  wonders  what  he  '11  do,  and  whether  he  'U  go  out  in  any  situa- 
tion, "hit,  Towlinson  thinks  not,  and  hints  at  a  refoge  in  one  of  them 
gen-teel  ahnshouses  of  the  better  kind.  *'  Ah  1  Where  he'll  have  his  littie 
garden,  you  know,"  savs  Cook,  plaintively,  "  and  bring  up  sweet-peas 
in  the  spring."  "Exactly  so,"  says  Mr.  Towlinson,  **and  be  one  of  the 
Brethren  of  something  or  another."  "We  are  all  brethren,"  says  Mrs. 
Perch,  in  a  pause  of  her  drink.  "  Except  the  sisters,"  says  Mr.  Perch. 
"  How  are  the  mighty  &llen  I  "  remarks  Cook.  "  Pride  shall  have  a  fall, 
and  it  always  was  and  will  be  so  I "  observes  the  housemaid. 

It  is  wonderful  how  good  they  feel,  in*  making  these  r^ections ;  and 
what  a  Christian  unanimity  they  are  sensible  of,  in  bearing  the  common 
shock  with  resignation.  There  is  only  one  interruption  to  this  excellent 
state  of  mind,  which  is  occasioned  by  a  young  latchennudd  of  inferior 
rank — in  black  stockings — ^who,  having  sat  with  her  mouth  open  for  along 
time,  unexpectedly  discharges  from  it  words  to  this  effect,  **  Suppose  the 
wages  shouldn't  be  paid  t "  The  company  sit  for  a  moment  speechless ;  but 
Cook,  recovering  first,  turns  upon  the  young  woman,  and  requests  to  know 
how  she  dares  insult  the  family,  whose  bread  she  eats,  by  such  a  dishonest 
supposition,  and  whether  she  thinks  that  anybody,  with  a  scrap  of  honour 
kn,  could  deprive  poor  servants  of  their  pittance  ?  "  Because  if  thai  is  your 
religious  feelmgs,  Mary  Daws,"  says  Cook,  warmly,  **  1  don't  know  where 
you  mean  to  go  to." 

Mr.  Towlinson  don't  know  either ;  nor  anybody ;  and  the  young  kitchen- 
maid,  appearing  not  to  know  exactly,  hersdf,  and  scouted  by  the  general 
voice,  is  covered  with  confusion,  as  with  a  garment. 

Alto  a  few  days,  strange  people  begin  to  call  at  the  house,  and  to 
make  appointments  with  one  another  in  the  dining-room,  as  if  they  lived 
there.  Especially,  there  is  a  gentleman,  of  a  Mosaic  Arabian  cast  of 
countenance,  with  a  very  massive  watch-guard,  who  whistles  in  the 
drawing-room,  and,  while  he  is  waiting  for  the  other  gentleman,  who 
always  has  pen  and  ink  in  his  pocket,  asks  Mr.  Towlinson  (by  the  easy 
name  of  "  Old  Cock,")  if  he  happens  to  know  what  the  figure  of  them 
erimson  and  gold  hangings  mignt  have  been,  when  new  bought.    The 
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callers  and  appcuBimeBts  Ib  the  diniBg-iooBi  beooiae  bkbeo  mmiaKna 
every  day,  and  every  gentleman  aeems  to  have  pen  and  ink  in.  his  pocket, 
and  to  have  some  oecaaicm  to  uae  it.  At  last  it  is  said  that  there  is  going 
to  be  a  Sale ;  and  then  more  people  arrive,  with  pen  and  ink  in  then 
pockets,  commanding  a  detachment  of  men  with  carpet  caps,  who  imme- 
diately begin  to  pnll  np  the  carpets,  and  knock  the  furniture  about,  and  to 
print  off  thouaanda  of  uipresaions  of  their  shoes  upon  the  hall  and  staircaM. 

The  council  down  stavs  are  in  full  ooDehive  all  this  time,  and,  having 
nothing  to  do,  perform  perfect  feats  of  eating.  At  length  they  acre  one 
day  sunmioned  in  a  body  to  Mrs*  Pipohin's  room,  and  thus  addressed  by 
the  fair  Peruvian : 

"Your  master's  in  dijQicditieB,"  says  Mrs.  Pipchin,  tartly.  "Yoa 
know  that,  I  suppose  ?  '* 

Mr.  Towlinson,  as  spokesman,  admits  a  general  knowledge  of  the  fact 

"  And  you  're  all  cm  the  look^Hit  for  yourselves,  I  warrant  you/'  says 
Mrs.  Pipdhin,  shaking  her  head  at  then. 

A  shnll  voice  from  the  rear  exchuBis  "  No  more  than  yourself !  " 

**  That 's  your  opinion,  Mrs.  Impudence,  is  it  ?  "  says  the  ireful  Fipohin, 
looking  with  a  fiery  eye  over  the  intermediate  heads. 

**  Yes,  Mrs.  Pipehin,  it  is,"  replies  Cook,  advaaeiBg.  "  Aad  what  th^ 
pray?" 

"  Why,  then  you  may  go  as  soon  as  you  like;,"  says  Mrs.  Pipdnn. 
<*  The  sooner,  the  better ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  your  face  again." 

With  this  the  doughty  Pipohin  produces  a  canvass  bag ;  and  tells  her 
wages  out  to  that  day,  and  a  month  beyond  it ;  and  dutches  the  money 
tight,  until  a  receipt  for  the  same  is  duly  signed,  to  the  last  op-atroke; 
when  she  grudgingly  lets  it  go.  This  form  of  prooeeding  Mrs.  Pipehin 
repeats  with  every  member  of  the  househdd,  until  all  are  paid. 

"  Now  those  that  ohoose,  can  go  about  their  busmess,"  says  Mrs.  Pip- 
chin,  ''  and  those  that  choose  can  stay  here  on  board  wages  for  a  week  or 
so,  and  make  themselves  useful.  Except,"  says  the  influuaahle  Fipdun, 
'*  that  slut  of  a  cook,  who  'U  go  immediately." 

'*  That,"  says  Ck)ok,  "  she  certainly  wiU  1  I  wish  you  good-day,  Mrs. 
Pipehin,  and  sincerely  wish  I  could  compliment  you  on  t£»  sweetness  of 
your  appearance  1 " 

**  Get  along  with  you,"  says  Mrs.  Pipehin,  stamping  her  foot. 

Cook  sails  off  with  an  air  of  beneficent  dignity,  highly  eiasperating  to 
Mrs.  Pipehin,  and  is  shortly  joined  below  stairs  by  the  rest  c^  the  con- 
federation. 

Mr.  Towlinson  then  says,  that,  in  the  firat  pkoe,  he  would  beg  to 
propose  a  little  snack  of  something  to  eat ;  and  over  that  snack  would 
desire  to  offer  a  suggestion  which  he  thinks  will  meet  the  poaitioin  in  wludi 
they  find  themselves.  The  refreshment  being  produced,  and  very  heartily 
partaken  o^  Mr.  Towlinson's  suggestion  is,  in  effect,  that  Cook  is  going, 
and  that  if  we  are  not  true  to  ourselves,  nobody  will  be  true  to  us.  That 
they  have  lived  in  that  house  a  long  time,  aad  exerted  themselves  veory  mudt 
to  be  sociable  together.  (At  this.  Cook  says,  with  emotion,  "  Hear,  hear  T* 
and  Mrs.  Perch,  who  is  there  again,  and  full  to  the  throat,  sheds  tears.)  And 
that  he  thinks,  at  the  present  time,  the  feeling  ought  to  be  '  Go  one,  go  all  T 
The  housemaid  is  much  affected  by  this  generous  sentiment,  and  warmly 
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seoondsit.  Cook  says  aike  feeb  it 'a  lights  and  onfy  Iiopes  it 's  not  done  as 
a  oone^liment  to  her,  but  iirom  a  aeoae  of  duty.  Mr.  Tovrlinson  replies^ 
from  a  sense  of  doty ;  and  that  now  be  is  driven  to  express  his  opinions, 
be  will  openly  say,  that  he  does  not  think  it  OTsr-respectable  to  remain  ia 
a  boose  where  Sales  and  sncb-like  are  carrying  forwards.  The  housemaid 
is  sure  of  it ;  and  relates,  in  confirmation,  that  a  strange  man,  in  a  carpet 
cap,  offsred,  this  Teiy  morning,  to  kiss  bar  on  the  stairs.  Hereupon,  Mr. 
Towlinson  is  starting  firom  bis  chokr,  to  seek  and  '  smash '  the  offender ; 
when  he  is  laid  hxM  on  by  the  ladies,  who  beseech  him  to  calm  himself, 
and  to  reflect  that  it  is  easier  and  wiser  to  leave  the  scene  of  such  inde- 
oeocies  at  once.  Mrs.  Perch,  presenting  the  case  in  a  new  light,  even 
shows  that  delieacy  towards  Mr.  Dombey,  shut  up  in  bis  own  rooms, 
imperatively  demands  precipitate  retreat.  "  For  what,"  says  the  good 
woman, ''  must  his  feelmgs  be,  if  he  was  to  come  upon  any  of  the  poor 
servants  that  he  onoe  deceived  into  thinking  him  immensely  rich ! "  Cook 
is  so  stiuck  by  this  moral  consideration,  that  Mrs.  Perch  improves  it  with 
several  pious  axioms,  original  and  selected.  It  bec(»nes  a  dear  case  that 
thej  most  all  go.  Boxes  are  packed,  cabs  fetched,  and  at  dusk  that 
evening  there  is  not  one  member  of  the  party  left. 

The  house  stands,  large  and  weatherproof,  in  the  long  dull  street ;  but 
it  is  a  ruin,  and  the  rats  %  inm  it. 

The  men  in  the  carpet  csps  go  on  tumbling  the  furniture  about ;  and 
the  gentlemen  with  the  pens  and  ink  make  out  inventories  of  it,  and  sit 
upon  pieces  of  furniture  never  made  to  be  sat  upon,  and  eat  bread  and 
cheese  from  the  publie-house  on  other  pieces  of  furniture  never  made  to  be 
eaten  on,  and  seem  to  have  a  ddight  in  appropriating  }Nrecious  articles 
to  strange  uses.  Chaotic  combinations  of  finmiture  also  take  place. 
Mattresses  and  bedding  appear  in  the  dining-room ;  the  glass  and  china 
get  into  the  conservatory ;  the  great  dinner  service  is  set  out  in  heaps  on 
the  long  divan  in  the  large  drawing-room ;  and  the  stair- wires,  made  into 
fasees,  decorate  the  marble  chimney-pieces.  Finally,  a  rug,  with  a  printed 
bill  upon  it,  is  hung  out  from  the  balcony ;  and  a  similar  appendage  graces 
either  side  of  the  hall  door. 

Then,  all  day  loi^,  there  is  a  retinue  of  mouldy  gigs  and  chaise-carts  in 
the  street ;  and  herds  of  shabby  vampires,  Jew  and  Christian,  over-run  the 
lioose,  sounding  the  plate-glass  mirrors  with  their  knuckles,  stariking  discor* 
dant  octaves  on  the  Grand  Piano,  drawing  wet  forefingers  ovar  the  pictures^ 
breathing  cm  the  blades  of  the  best  dinner-knives,  punching  the  squabs  of 
chairs  and  sofas  with  their  dirty  fists,  tousling  the  feather-beds,  opening 
and  shutting  all  the  drawers,  balancing  the  silver  spoons  and  forks,  looking 
into  the  very  threads  of  the  drapery  and  linen»  and  disparaging  everything. 
There  is  not  a  secret  place  in  the  whole  house.  Fluffy  and  snuffy  strangers 
stare  into  the  kitchen-range  as  curiously  as  into  the  attic  clothe9-press. 
atooi  men  with  napless  hats  on,  look  out  of  the  bed-room  windows,  and 
eol  jokes  with  friends  in  the  street.  Cluiet,  eakulating  spirits,  withdraw 
into  the  dressing-rooms  with  catalogues,  and  make  marginal  notes  thereon, 
with  stumps  of  pencils.  Two  brokers  invade  the  very  fire-escape,  and 
take  a  panoramic  survey  of  the  neighbourhood  from  the  top  of  the  house. 
The  swarm  and  buzz,  and  going  up  and  down,  endure  for  days.  The 
Capital  Modem  Household  Furniture,  &c.,  is  on  view. 
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Then  there  is  a  palisade  of  tables  made  in  the  best  drawiiig-room ;  and 
on  the  capital,  french-polished,  extending,  telescopic  range  of  spamsh 
mahogany  dining  tables  with  tamed  legs,  the  pnlpit  of  the  Auctioneer  is 
erected ;  and  the  herds  of  shabby  vampires,  Jew  and  Christian,  the  atrangess 
floBy  and  snuffy,  and  the  stout  men  with  the  napless  hats,  congr^ate  about 
it  and  sit  upon  ereiything  within  reach,  mantd-pieoes  included,  and  begin 
to  bid.  Hot,  humming,  and  dusty,  are  the  rooms  all  day;  and — high  above 
the  heat,  hum,  and  dust — the  head  and  shoulders,  voice  and  hammer,  oi 
the  Auctioneer,  are  ever  at  work.  The  men  in  the  carpet  caps  get  fluatcxed 
and  vicious  with  tumbling  the  Lots  about,  and  still  the  Lots  are  going, 
going,  gone ;  still  coming  on.  Sometimes  there  is  joking  and  a  general 
roar.  This  lasts  all  day  and  three  days  following,  llie  Ciqpital  Modem 
Household  Furniture,  &c.,  is  on  sale. 

Then  the  mouldy  gigs  and  chaise-carts  reappear ;  and  with  them  come 
spring-vans  and  waggons,  and  an  army  of  porters  with  knots.  All  day 
long,  the  men  with  carpet-caps  are  screwing  at  screw-drivers  and  bed- 
winches,  or  staggering  by  the  dozen  together  on  the  staircase  under  heavy 
burdens,  or  upheaving  perfect  rocks  of  Spanish  mahogany,  beat  rosewood, 
or  plate-glass,  into  the  gigs  and  chaise-carts,  vans  and  wa^^ns.  All  sorts 
of  vehicles  of  burden  are  in  attendance,  from  a  tilted  wamon  to  a  wheel- 
barrow. Poor  Paul's  little  bedstead  is  carried  off  in  a  aonkey-tandem. 
For  nearly  a  whole  week,  the  Capital  Modem  Household  Furniture,  Sec., 
is  in  course  of  removal. 

At  last  it  is  all  gone.  Nothing  is  left  about  the  house  but  scattered 
leaves  of  catalogues,  littered  scraps  of  straw  and  hay,  and  a  battery  of 
pewter  pots  belund  the  hall-door.  The  men  with  the  carpet-caps  gather 
up  their  screw-drivers  and  bed-winches  into  bags,  shoulder  them,  and 
walk  off.  One  of  the  pen  and  ink  gentlemen  goes  over  the  house  as  a  last 
attention ;  stickmg  up  bills  in  the  windows  respecting  the  lease  of  this 
desirable  family  mannon,  and  shutting  the  shutters.  At  length  he  follows 
the  men  with  the  carpet-caps.  None  of  the  invaders  remain.  Hie  house 
is  a  ruin,  and  the  rats  fly  from  it. 

Mrs.  Pipchin's  apartments,  together  with  those  locked  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor  where  the  window-blinds  are  drawn  down  dose,  have  been 
spared  the  general  devastation.  Mrs.  Pipchin  has  remained  austere  and 
stoney  during  the  proceedings,  in  her  own  room ;  or  has  occasionally  looked 
in  at  the  sale  to  see  what  the  goods  are  fetching,  and  to  bid  for  one  parti- 
cular easy  chair.  Mrs.  Pipchin  has  been  the  highest  bidder  for  the  easy 
chair  and  sits  upon  her  property  when  Mrs.  Chick  comes  to  see  her. 

"  How  is  my  brother,  Mrs.  Pipchin  ?  "  says  Mrs.  Chick. 

'*  I  don't  know  any  more  than  Uie  deuce,*'  says  Mrs.  Pipchin.  "  He  never 
does  me  the  honour  to  speak  to  me.  He  has  his  meat  and  drink  put 
in  the  next  room  to  his  own;  and  what  he  takes,  he  comes  out  and  takes  when 
there's  nobody  there.  It's  no  use  asking  me.  I  know  no  more  about 
him  than  the  man  in  the  south  who  burnt  his  mouth  by  eating  odd  plum 
porridge. 

This  the  acrimonious  Pipchin  says  with  a  flounce. 

"But  good  gracious  me!"  cries  Mrs.  Chick  blandly,  "How  long  is 
this  to  last  I  If  my  brother  will  not  make  an  effort,  Mrs.  Pipchin,  what 
is  to  become  of  himP    I  am  sure  I  should  have  thought  he  had  seen 
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enough  of  the  oonsequenoes  of  not  making  an  effort,  by  thiB  time,  to  be 
warned  against  that  htsl  error." 

*'  Hoity  toity  1 "  says  Mrs.  Pipchin,  rubbing  her  nose.  "  There 's  a  great 
fuss,  I  think,  about  it.  It  an*t  so  wonderful  a  case.  People  have  had 
misfortunes  before  now,  and  been  obliged  to  part  wilh  their  furniture. 
I  *m  sure  /  have  I " 

"  My  brother,"  pursues  Mrs.  Chick  profoundly,  "  is  so  peculiar — so 
strange  a  man.  He  is  the  most  peculiar  man  /  ever  saw.  Would  any 
one  believe  that  when  he  received  news  of  the  marriage  and  emigration  of 
that  unnatural  child — ^it's  a  comfort  to  me,  now,  to  remember  that  I 
always  said  there  was  something  extraordinary  about  that  child:  but 
nobody  minds  me — ^would  anybody  believe,  I  say,  that  he  should  then 
turn  round  upon  me  and  say  he  had  supposed,  from  my  manner,  that  she 
had  come  to  my  house  ?  Why,  my  gracious !  And  would  anybody  believe 
that  when  I  merely  say  to  him  '  Paul,  I  may  be  very  foolish,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  I  am,  but  I  cannot  understand  how  your  affairs  can  have  got 
into  this  state/  he  should  actually  fly  at  me,  and  request  that  I  will  come 
to  see  him  no  more  until  he  asks  me !     Why,  my  goodness  1 " 

"  Ah  !  "  says  Mrs.  Pipchin.  "  It 's  a  pity  he  hadn't  a  little  more  to  do 
with  mines.     They  '^  have  tried  his  temper  for  him." 

"  And  what,"  resumes  Mrs.  Chick,  quite  regardless  of  Mrs.  Pipchin's 
observations,  "  is  it  to  end  in  ?  That 's  what  I  want  to  know.  What 
does  my  brother  mean  to  do  ?  He  must  do  something.  It 's  of  no  use 
remaining  shut  up  in  his  own  rooms.  Business  won't  come  to  him.  No. 
He  must  go  to  it.  Then  why  don't  he  go  ?  He  knows  where  to  go,  I 
suppose,  having  been  a  man  of  business  all  his  life.  Very  good.  Then 
why  not  go  there  ?  " 

Mrs.  Chick,  after  forging  this  powerful  chain  of  reasoning,  remains 
silent  for  a  minute  to  admire  it. 

"  Besides,"  says  the  discreet  lady,  with  an  argumentative  air,  "  who 
ever  heard  of  such  obstinacy  as  his  staying  shut  up  here  through  all  these 
dreadful  disagreeables  ?  It 's  not  as  if  there  was  no  place  for  him  to  go 
to.  Of  course  he  could  have  come  to  our  house.  He  knows  he  is  at 
home  there,  I  suppose  ?  Mr.  Chick  has  perfectly  bored  about  it,  and  I 
said  with  my  own  lips,*  Why  surely,  Paul,  you  don't  imagine  that  because 
your  affairs  have  got  into  this  state,  you  are  the  less  at  home  to  such  near 
relatives  as  ourselves  ?  You  don't  imagine  that  we  are  like  the  rest  of  the 
world  ? '  But  no ;  here  he  stays  all  through,  and  here  he  is.  Why,  good 
gracious  me,  suppose  the  house  was  to  be  let !  what  would  he  do  then  ?  He 
couldn't  remain  here,  then.  If  he  attempted  to  do  so,  there  would  be  an 
ejectment,  an  action  for  Doe,  and  aU  sorts  of  things ;  and  then  he  must  go. 
Then  why  not  go  at  first  instead  of  at  last  ?  And  that  brings  me  back 
to  what  I  said  just  now,  and  I  naturally  ask  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  P  " 

''  I  know  what 's  to  be  the  end  of  it,  as  far  as  /  am  concerned,"  replies 
Mrs.  Pipchin,  "  and  that 's  enough  for  me.  I  'm  going  to  take  myseU  off 
in  a  jiffy." 

In  a  which,  Mrs.  Pipchin,"  says  Mrs.  Chick. 
In  a  jiffy,"  retorts  Mrs.  Pipchin  sharply. 

Ah,  well !  really  I  can't  blame  you,  Mrs.  Pipchin,"  says  Mrs.  Chick 
with  frankness. 
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**  It  would  be  pretty  much  the  same  to  me,  if  ^ou  could,"  replies  the 
sardonic  Pipchin.  *'  At  any  rate  I  'm  going.  I  can't  stop  here.  I  should 
be  dead  in  a  week.  I  had  to  cook  my  own  pork  chop  yesterday,  and  I  'm 
not  used  to  it.  My  constitution  will  be  giving  way  next.  Besides  I  had 
a  very  fair  connexion  at  Brighton  when  I  came  here — ^Kttle  Pankey's  folks 
alone  were  worth  a  good  eighty  pounds  a-year  to  me — and  I  can*t  sSord  to 
throw  it  away.    I  Ve  written  to  my  niece,  and  she  expects  me  by  thiB  time." 

"  Hare  you  spoken  to  my  Iwother  ?  "  inquires  Mrs.  Chick. 

**  Ob,  yes,  it 's  very  easy  to  say  speak  to  him,"  retorts  Mrs.  Pipchin. 
"  How  is  it  done !  I  called  out  to  him,  yesterday,  that  I  was  no  use 
here,  and  that  he  had  better  let  me  send  for  Mrs.  Hichaids.  He  granted 
something  or  other  that  meant  yes,  and  I  sent.  Grant  indeed !  If  he 
had  been' Mr.  Pipchin,  he  'd  have  had  some  reason  to  grunt.  Tah !  I  're 
no  patience  with  it ! " 

Here  this  exemplaiy  female,  who  has  pumped  up  so  much  fortitude  and 
virtue  from  the  depths  of  the  Peruvian -mines,  rises  from  her  cuskioned 
property  to  see  Mrs.  Chick  to  the  door.  Mrs.  Chick,  deploring  to  the 
last  the  peculiar  character  of  her  brother,  noiselesslyTetb^,  much  oocnpied 
with  her  own  sagacity  and  clearness  of  head. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  Mr.  Toodle,  being  off  duty,  mrrives  with  Polly 
and  a  box,  and  leaves  them,  with  a  sounding  kiss,  in  the  hall  of  the  empty 
house,  ihe  retired  character  of  which  affects  Mr.  Toodle's  spirits  strongly. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Polly  my  dear,"  says  Mr.  Toodle,  "  Being  now,  an 
ingein-drirer  and  well  to  do  in  the  world,  I  shouldn't  allow  of  your  poming 
here,  to  be  made  dull-like,  if  it  warn't  for  favours  past.  ■  But  favours  past, 
Polly,  is  never  to  be  forgot.  1*0  them  which  is  in  adversity,  besides, 
your  face  is  a  oord'l.  So  let 's  have  another  kiss  on  it,  my  dear.  Tou  wish 
no  better  than  to  do  a  right  act,  I  know ;  and  my  views  is,  that  it  V  right 
and  dutiful  to  do  this.     Good  night,  Polly  I  " 

Mrs.  Pipchin  by  this  time  looms  dark  in  her  black  bombaseen  skir^« 
black  bonnet,  and  shawl ;  and  has  her -personal  property  packed  up ;  and 
has  her  chair  (late  a  favourite  chair  of  Mr.  Dombey's,  and  the  dead  bar- 
gain of  the  sale)  ready  near  the  street  door ;  and  is  only  waiting  for  a  fly 
van,  going  to-night  to  Brighton  on  private  service,  which  is  to  call  for 
her,  by  private  contract,  and  convey  her  home. 

Presently  it  comes.  Mrs.  Pipchin's  wardrobe  being  handed  in  and 
stowed  away,  Mrs.  Pipchin's  chair  is  next  handed  in,  and  placed  in  a  con- 
venient comer  among  certain  trusses  of  hay ;  it  being  the  mtention  of  the 
amiable  woman  to  occupy  the  cbair  during  her  journey.  Ifrs.  Pipchin 
herself  is  next  handed  in,  and  grimly  takes  her  seat.  There  is  a  snaky 
gleam  in  her  hard  grey  eye,  as  of  anticipated  rounds  of  buttered  t^Ntst, 
relays  of  hot  chops,  worryings  and  quellings  of  young  children,  sharp 
snappings  at  poor  Berry,  and  all  the  other  ddights  of  her  Ogress's  oastle. 
Mrs.  Pipchin  almost  laughs  as  the  Fly  Van  drites  off,  and  she  composes 
her  black  bombazeen  skirts,  and  settles  herself  among  the  cushions  of  her 
easy  chair. 

The  house  is  such  a  ruin  that  the  rats  have  fled,  and  thope  is  not  one  left. 

But  PoUy,  though  alone  in  the  deserted  mansion — ^for  there  is  no  com- 
panionship in  the  shut-up  rooms  in  which  its  late  master  hides  his  head — 
is  not  alone  long.     It  is  night ;  and  she  is  sitting  at  work  in  the  house- 
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keeper's  xooin,  tTying  to  forget  wiuit  a.  lonely  house  it  48,<  8iid>  wkat  a 
history  belongs  to  it ;  when  there  is  a  knock  at  the  h^  door,  as  lottdeonnd- 
ing  as  any  knock  can  be^  striking  into  sneh  an  empty  ^aoe.  Opening  it, 
she  returns  across  the  eohmng  hidl,  aeoompuiiedi  oy  a  female  figure*  in  a 
dose  black  bonnet.  It  is  Miss  Tox,  axid  'KUss  Tox's  eyes  are  nd. 

"  Oh,  Polly,"  says  Miss  Tox,  *'  when  I  looked  in  to  haye  a  Httle  lesson 
iivith  the  chQdren  just  now,  I  got  the  message  that  you:  left-  for  me ;  and 
as  soon  as  I  €ould  reoorer  my  spirits  at  all,  I  came  on  after  you.  Isthere 
no  one  here  but  you  ?  " 

'*  Ah  1  not  a  soul,"  says  Polly. 
Ha?e  you  seen  him  P  "  whi^ers  Miss  Tox. 

Bless  you,"  returns  PoUy,  ^<no;  he  has  not  been  seen  'Uamony  a 
day.    They  teli  me  he  never  leaves  his  room." 

**  Is  he  4aid  to  be  ill  P  "  inquires  Miss  Tox. 

''  No  ma'am,  not  that  I  know  of,"  returns  PoUy,  "except  ii^ his  mind. 
He  must  be  vcgry  bad  there,  poor  gentleman  I " 

'Miss  Tox's  sympaithy  is  sfath  that  she  can*  scarcely  ^ak.  She  is  no 
chidcen,  but  she  has  not  grown  tcHigh  with  age  >aQd  oeMbacy.  Her  heart 
is  very  tender,  her  con^passion  very  genuine,  her  homage  Tory  real. 
Beneath  the  beket  with  the  fiahy-eye  in  it,  Miss  Tox  bears  better  qualities 
than  many  a  less  whimsieal  outside ;  such  qualities  as  will  ontlire,  by  many 
oourses  of  the  sun,  the  best  outsides  and  brightest  huaks  -that  iali  in  tiie 
harvest  of  the  great  reaper. 

It  is  long  before  Miss  Tox  goes  away,  and  before  PoUy,  with  a  candle 
"flaring  on  the  Mauk  stairs,  looks  after  her,  for  eompany,  down  the  street, 
anA  ^Is  unwilling  to  go  back  into  the  dreary  house,  and  jar  its  emptiness 
with  the  heavy  fastenings  of  ihe  door,  and  glide /iway  to  bed.  But  allihis 
Polly  does ;  and  in  the  morning  sets  in  one  of  those  darkened- rooms  such 
matters  as  she  has  been  advised  to«prepare,  and  then  I'otires  and  enters 
them  no  more  until  next  morning  at  the  same  hour.  There  are  bdk  there, 
but  they  never  ring ;  and  though  she  can  sometimes  hear  a  foot*{all  going 
to  and  fro,  it  never  cornea  out. 

Miss  Tox  returns  early  in  the  day.  It  then  begins  to  be^fiss'Tox's  occu- 
pation to  prepare  little  dainties--K>r  what  are  such  to  her — ^lo  be  carried 
into  these  rooms  next  morning.  She  derives  so  much  setiBfaotion  from 
the  pursuit,  that  she  enters  on  it  regularly  from  that  time;  and  brings  daily 
in  her  little  basket,  various  eh<Mce  eondiments  selected  from  ihe  scanty 
stores  of  the  deceased  owner  of  the  powdered  head  and  pigtail.  She  like- 
wise brings,  in  sheets  of  curl  paper,  morsels  of  cold  meats,  tongues  of 
sheep,  halves  of  fowls,  for  her  own  dinner ;  and  sharing  these  collations 
with  PoUy,  passes  the  greater  part  of  her  time  in  the  ruined  house  that  the 
rats  have  fled  from :  hiding,  in  a  fright  at  every  sound,  stealing  in  and  out 
like  a  criminal ;  only  desiring  to  be  true  to  the  fallen  object  of  her  admi- 
ration, unknown  to  him^  unknown  to  all  the  worid  but  one  .poor  simple 
woman. 

The  Major  knows  it ;  but  no  one  is  ihe  wiser  for  that,  though  the  Mcgor 
is  much  the  merrier.  The  Major,  in  a  fit  of  curiosity,  has  dbarged  the 
Native  to  watch  the  house  sometimes,  and  find  out  what  becomes  of 
Dombey.  The  Native  has  reported  Miss  Tox's  fidelity,  and  the  Migor 
has  nearly  dioked  himself  dead  with  laugyer.    He  is  permanently  bluer 

aaS 
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from  that  hour,  and  constantly  wheezes  to  himself,  his  lobster  eyes  starting 
out  of  his  head,  "  Damme,  Sir,  the  woman 's  a  bom  idiot  1 " 

And  the  mined  man.     How  does  he  pass  the  hours,  alone  ? 

'*  Let  him  remember  it  in  that  room,  years  to  oome ! "  He  did  remember 
it.     It  was  heavy  on  his  mind  now ;  heavier  than  all  the  rest. 

''  Let  him  remember  it  in  that  room,  years  to  come.  The  rain  that  falls 
npon  the  roof,  the  wind  that  mourns  outside  the  door,  may  have  fore- 
knowledge in  their  mehmdboly  sound.  Let  him  remember  it  in  that  room, 
years  to  come ! " 

He  did  remember  it.  In  the  miserable  night  he  thought  of  it ;  in  the 
dreary  day,  the  wretched  dawn,'  the  ghostly,  memory-haunted  twilight. 
He  did  remember  it.  In  agony,  in  sorrow,  in  remorse,  in' despair  I  "Papa! 
papal  Speak  to  me,  dear  papa ! "  He  heard  the  words  again,  and  saw 
the  face.  He  saw  it  fall  upon  the  trembling  hands,  and  heard  the  one 
prolonged  low  cry  go  upward. 

He  was  &llen,  never  to  be  raised  up  any  more.  For  the  night  of  his 
worldly  ruin  there  was  no  to-morrow's  sun ;  for  the  stain  of  his  domestic 
shame  there  was  no  purification ;  nothing,  thank  Heaven,  could  bring  his 
dead  child  back  to  life.  But  that  which  he  might  have  made  so  different 
in  all  the  Past — ^which  might  have  made  the  Past  itself  so  different^ 
though  this  he  hardly  thought  of  now — ^that  which  was  his  own  work, 
that  which  he  could  so  easily  have  wrought  into  a  blessing,  and  had  set 
himself  so  steadily  for  years  to  form  into  a  curse :  that  was  the  sharp 
grief  of  his  soul. 

Oh!  He  did  remember  it!  The  rain  that  fell  upon  the  roof,  the 
wind  that  moumed  outside  the  door  that  m'ght,  had  had  foreknowledge  in 
their  melancholy  sound.  He  knew,  now,  what  he  had  done.  He  knew  now, 
that  he  had  called  down  that  upon  his  head,  which  bowed  it  lower  than  the 
heaviest  stroke  of  fortune.  He  knew,  now,  what  it  was  to  be  rejected 
and  deserted ;  now,  when  every  loving  blossom  he  had  withered  in  his 
innocent  daughter's  heart  was  snowing  down  in  ashes  on  him. 

He  thought  of  her,  as  she  had  been  that  night  when  he  and  his  bride 
came  home.  He  thought  of  her  as  she  had  been,  in  all  the  home-events 
of  the  abandoned  House.  He  thought,  now,  that  of  all  around  him,  she 
alone  had  never  changed.  His  boy  had  faded  into  dust,  his  proud  wife  had 
sunk  into  a  polluted  creature,  his  flatterer  and  friend  had  been  transformed 
into  the  worst  of  villains,  his  riches  had  melted  away,  the  very  walls  that 
sheltered  him  looked  on  him  as  a  stranger ;  she  alone  had  tumed  the  same 
mild  gentle  look  upon  him  always.  Yes,  to  the  latest  and  the  last.  She  had 
never  changed  to  him — ^nor  had  he  ever  changed  to  her — and  she  was  lost. 

As,  one  by  one,  they  fell  away  before  his  mind — ^his  baby-hope,  his  wife, 
his  friend,  his  fortune — oh  how  the  mist,  through  which  he  had  seen 
her,  cleared,  and  showed  him  her  tme  self!  Oh,  how  much  better  than 
this  that  he  had  loved  her  as  he  had  his  boy,  and  lost  her  as  he  had  hb 
boy,  and  laid  them  in  their  early  grave  together  1 

In  his  pride — ^for  he  was  proud  yet — ^he  let  the  world  go  from  him 
freely.  As  it  fell  away,  he  shook  it  off.  Whether  he  imagined  its  &oe 
as  expressing  pity  for  him,  or  indifference  to  him,  he  shunned  it  alike. 
It  was  in  the  same  degree  to  be  avoided,  in  either  aspect.  He 
had  no  idea  of  any  one  companion  in  his  miseiy,  but  the  one  he  had 
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driven  away.  What  he  would  have  said  to  her,  or  what  oonaolation 
fiubmitted  to  receire  from  her,  he  never  pictored  to  himself.  Bat  he 
always  knew  she  would  have  been  true  to  him,  if  he  had  suffered  her. 
He  always  knew  she  would  have  loved  him  better  now,  than  at  any  other 
time ;  he  was  as  certain  that  it  was  in  her  nature,  as  he  was  that  there 
was  a  sky  above  him ;  and  he  sat  thinking  so,  in  his  loneliness,  from 
hour  to  hour.  Day  after  day  uttered  this  speech ;  night  after  night  showed 
him  this  knowledge. 

It  began,  beyond  all  doubt  (however  slowly  it  advanced  for  some  time), 
in  the  receipt  of  her  young  husband's  letter,  and  the  certainty  that  she 
was  gone.  And  yet — so  proud  he  was  in  his  ruin,  or  so  reminisoent  of 
her  only  as  something  that  might  have  been  his,  but  was  lost  beyond 
redemption — ^that  if  he  could  have  heard  her  voice  in  an  adjoining  room, 
he  would  not  have  gone  to  her.  If  he  could  have  seen  her  in  the  street, 
and  she  had  done  no  more  than  look  at  him  as  she  had  been  used  to  look, 
he  would  have  passed  on  with  his  old  cold  unforgiving  fiice,  and  not 
addressed  her,  or  relaxed  it,  though  his  heart  should  have  broken  soon 
afterwards.  However  turbulent  his  thoughts,  or  harsh  his  anger  had 
been,  at  first,  concerning  her  marriage,  or  her  husband,  that  was  all  past 
now.  He  diiefly  thought  of  what  might  have  been,  and  what  was  not. 
What  was,  was  all  summed  up  in  this :  that  she  was  lost,  and  he  bowed 
down  with  sorrow  and  remorse. 

And  now  he  felt  that  he  had  had  two  children  bom  to  him  in  that 
bouse,  and  that  between  him  and  the  bare  wide  empty  walb  there  was 
a  tie,  mournful,  but  hard  to  rend  asunder,  connected  with  a  double 
childhood,  and  a  double  loss.  He  had  thought  to  leave  the  house — 
knowing  he  must  go,  not  knowing  whither — upon  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  this  feeling  first  struck  root  in  his  breast ;  but  he  resolved 
to  stay  another  night,  and  in  the  night  to  ramble  through  the  rooms 
<onoe  more. 

He  came  out  of  lus  solitude  when  it  was  the  dead  of  night,  and  with  a 
candle  in  his  hand  went  softly  up  the  stairs.  Of  all  the  footmarks  there, 
making  them  as  common  as  the  common  street,  there  was  not  one,  he 
thought,  but  had  seemed  at  the  time  to  set  itself  upon  his  brain  while  he 
had  kept  dose,  listening.  He  looked  at  their  number,  and  their  hurry, 
and  contention — foot  treading  foot  out,  and  upward  track  and  downward 
jostling  one  another — and  thought,  with  absolute  dread  and  wonder,  how 
much  he  must  have  suffered  during  that  trial,  and  what  a  changed  man 
he  had  cause  to  be.  He  thought,  besides,  oh  was  there,  somewhere  in 
the  world,  a  light  footstep  that  might  have  worn  out  in  a  moment  half 
those  marks  1 — and  bent  his  head,  and  wept,  as  he  went  up. 

"He  almost  saw  it,  going  on  before.  He  stopped,  looking  up  towards 
the  skylight ;  and  a  figure,  childish  itself,  but  carrying  a  child,  and  singing 
as  it  went,  seemed  to  be  there  again.  Anon,  it  was  the  same  figure, 
alone,  stopping  for  an  instant,  with  suspended  breath;  the. bright  hair 
plastering  loosely  round  its  tearful  face ;  and  looking  back  at  him. 

He  wfmdered  through  the  rooms :  lately  so  luxurious ;  now  so  bare  and 
dismal  and  so  changed,  apparently,  even  in  their  shape  and  size.  The 
press  of  footsteps  was  as  thick  here ;  and  the  same  consideration  of  the 
iniffering  he  had  had,  perplexed  and  terrified  him.  He  began  to  fear  that 
jiU  this  intricacy  in  his  brain  would  drive  him  mad;  and  that  his  thoughts 
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already  loat^  coherenoe  as  tbe  footprinta  did,  and  w€re  pioeed  on  to  one 
anotiher,  with  tka  aaae  trackkae  invfdutionB^  and  vaiietiea  of  indisynot 
shapes. 

He  did  not  eonmch  as-inow  in  which  of  theae  rooms  she  had  HTed,  when 
she  wSs  alonej     He  was  glad  to  leave  them,  and  go  wandering  higher  up. 
Abnndanee  of  associations  were  here,  connected  with  his  false  wile,  lus 
false  friend  and  servant,  his  Mse  grounds  of  pride ;  bat  he  put  thenr  att- 
by  now,  and  only  recalled  miserably,  weakly,  fondly,  his  two  children. 

Everywhere,  the  footsteps  I  Thsy  had  had  no  respect  for  the  old  room 
high  up,  wheve  the  little  bed  luMb  been ;  he  could  haidly  find  a  dear  space 
there,  to  tlurQfW^himsdf  down,>on  the-floor^  against  the  waH,  poor  broken 
man,  and  let  his  tears  fiow  «8  ihey  weidd.  He  had  shed  so  many  tears  here* 
long  ago,  that  he  was  less  ashansed  of  his  weakness  in  this  plaoe^am  in 
any  other — perhaps,- with  thfft^xMscioasness,  had  anadeexeoees  to  himself 
for  coming  here.  Here,  with  stooping  shonldeFS  and  his  dim  drof^ed  on 
his  breast,  he  had  come;  Htee,  thrown  upon  the  bore  boards,  in  the 
dead  of  nighty  he  wept^  alone-^-Hi* proud  man,  even  then;  who,  if  a  kind 
hand  could  have  been  stretched  oat,  or  a  kind  face  ooidd  have  lodnd  in^ 
would  have  risen  npi  and  turned  away«  and  gone  down  to^  his  oeHi. 

When  the  day  broke'  he  was  shut  up  in  his  rooms  agjancL  He  had 
meant  to  go  away  to«di^,  but  dung-  to  this  tie  in  the  house  as  the  last 
and  only  thing  left  to  him.  He  would  go  tonnoRow.  To*monrow  cause. 
He  woold  go  to-menow.  £>rery  night,  within  the-  knowMge  of  no 
human  creature,  hereame  forth,  and  wmd^red  through  ibo'de^Miiled  honse 
like  a  ghosts  Many  a  morning  when  the  dny  brokc^.his  alteied  face, 
drooping  behind  the  dosed  blind  in  his  window^  impeilectly  tran^uent 
to  the  Mghb  as  yet,  pondered  on  the  loss  of  hia4wo  duldrea.  It  was^one- 
child- no  more.  He  re-^nited  them  in  his  thoughts,  mmI  they  were  never 
asunder.  Oh,  that  he  could  have  united  them-  in  his  past  love,  and  in 
death,  and  that  one  had  not  been  so  much  worse  than  dead  I 

Strong- mental  agitation -and'  dieturbaaee  was  no  novelty  to  lum,  even 
before  his  late  sufferings;  It  never  is,>to'obstmate  mud.  sidlen  natures  ^ 
for  they  struggle  hard  to  be  such.  Qround  longt  undermined^  wlH  often 
fall  down  in  a  moment  i  wM  was  undermined  here  in  so  many  ways,, 
weekened^  and  crumbled,- little  by  little,  mnre  and  mov^  asthe-hamdjnoved 
on  the  dial.- 

At  last"he  began  to  think<he  need  not  0O*iit  all.  He-migkt^  yet  g^ve  up 
whet  hie>creditoie  had  sparedhim  "(that  they  had  not  spared  htm -more, 
was  his  owv  act),  and  ^  only  sever  the  tie  between  him  andtheruiBed 
house^  bysevmaig'thKt  othor  HidP" 

It  was  then  thttt  his  footfall' was  audible  in  the  late-housdce^MS^  reon,. 
as  he  wnlked' to  and  ita\  but'not  ^audiUe-in-its  true. meanings  o^it  woidd 
have  had  an  appalHng  sound.' 

The  world  was  very  busy  and  restless  about  him.  He<  beoame'^aware- 
of  thtit  again.  It  WM^whispemg  and  bablding.  It  was  never  quiet; 
This,  and  the  intrioaeyr  and  compiiertion  of  the  footsteps;  haMSsed  hnu 
to  deethl  Objeets  begMr to  iiike  a  blearedund  ^russet  oofeur  in  *his  ejids. 
DcHnbey  and  Son  was^ne  mDi«<-4iB«diillTCii>tno  marsi-  This^inasibe 
th^ht^of,  Well,  to^ttormv^ 

He  thmight(of-ittoHnoi»ow;  and^sHlSng  thSaiuingiitt^MB^diianisaar^iifc' 
the  glMM,  frem  tim«  to^timvUiis'ptetufe : 
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A  spectral,  haggard,  waskd  likeneas  of  himaelf,  broodad  and  brooded  over 
the  empty  fun^laca.  Now  it  lifted  up  its  head»  exaHuning  the  luies  and 
hollowfi  iu  its  face ;  now  hung  it  down  again,  and  brooded  afresh.  Now 
it  rose  and  walked  about ;  now  passed  into  the  next  room,  and  eame  back 
with  something,  from  the  dressing-table  in  its  breast.  Now^  it  was  looking 
at  the  bottom  of  the  door,  and  thinking. 

—  Hush!  what? 

It  was  thinking  that  if  blood  were  to  trickle  that  way,  and  to  leak  out 
into  the  hall,  it  must  be  a  long  time  going  so  far«  It  would  move  so 
stealthily  and.  slowly,  creeping  on,  with  here  a  lazy  little  pool,  and  there  a 
starts  and  then  imotber  little  pool,  that  a  desperately  wounded  man.  could 
oi^y  be  discovered  tlur^^ugh  its  meana,  either  dead  or  dying.  When  it  had 
thought  of  this  a  long  while,  it  got  up  again»  and  walked  to  and  fro  with 
its  hand  in  its  breaat.  He  gkmoed  at.  it  oooasionally,  very  curious  to 
watch  its  motions^}  and  he  marked  how  wicked,  and  miuderoua  that  hand 
looked. 

Now  it  was  thinking  agaiaJ    What  was  it  thinking  i 

Whether  they  would  tread  in  the  blood  when  it  crept  so  far^  and  carry 
it  about  the  house^  among  those-  many  prints  of  feet,  or  even  out  into 
the  street.. 

It  sat.  down,  with  its  eyes  upon  the  ^npty  fireplace,  and  as  it  lost 
itself  in  thought  there  shone  into  the  room  a  gleam  of  light ;  a  ray  of 
Sim.  It  was  quite  unmindfal*  and  sat  thinking.  Suddenly  it  rose,  with 
a  terrible. face,  and  that  guilty  hand  grasping  what  was  iu  its  breast.  Then 
it  was  arrested  by  a  cry — a  wild,  loud,  piercing,  loving,  rapturous. cry — and 
he  only  saw  his  own  refteetion  in  the  glass^  and  at  his  knees,  his  daughter  J 

Yes.  His  daughter  I  Look  at  her  1  Look- here!  Down  upon  the 
ground,  clinging  to  him^  calling  to  him*  folding  her  hands,  praying  to  him. 

"  Papa  I  Dearest  papa  1  Pardon  me,  forgive  me  1  I  have  come  back 
to  ask  forgiveness  on  my:  knees.    I  never  can  be  happy  more,  without  it  I " 

Unchanged  stilL  Of  all  the  world,  unohanged.  Baismg.the  eame  face 
to  hia,  as  on  that  miserable  night.    Asking  kis  forgiveness  1 

"  Dear  papa,  oh  dou't  look  strangely  on  me  1  I  never -meant  to  leave 
you,  I  nevcT' thought  of  it,  before  or  afterwards.  I  was  frightened  when 
I  went  away,  and  could  not  thinks  Papa,,  dear,  I  am  chmiged. .  I  am 
penitent.  I  know  my  fault.  I  know  my  duty  better,  now.  Papa>  don't 
cast  me  off,  or  I  shall  die  I  " 

He  tottered  to  his  chair.  He  felt  her  draw  his  arms  about  her  neck ;  he 
felt  her  put  her  own  round  his;  he.felt  her  kisses  on  his  face;  he  felt 
her  wet  cheek  laid  Against  <  his  own ;  he  felt-'— db»  h^w  deeply  1 — aU  that 
he  had  done. 

Upon  the  breaat  that  he  had  braised,  against  the  heart  that  he  had 
almost  broken,  she  laid  his  face,  now  covered  with  .his  hands,  and  said, 
sobbing: 

*'  Papa,  love,  I  asba  mother*  I  have  a  child  who  will  soon  call  Walter 
by  the  name  by  which  I  call  you.  When  it  was  bom,  and  when  I  knew 
how  much  I  loved  it,  I  knew  what  I  had  done  ialeaiving  you.  Forgive 
me,  dear  P&pai  oh  say  God  bksa  me^  and  my  little  child  I  '* 

He  would  have  said*  it,  if  he  oouldli.  He.  would  have'raiaed  his  handa 
and  beaoug)ither  for  pardon,,  but  she  oangkt.tkem  juiher  om^  and  put 
them  down,  huiriedly. 
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"  My  little  child  was  bora  at  sea,  Papa.  I  prayed  to  God  (and  so  did 
Walter  for  me)  to  spare  me,  that  I  might  come  home.  The  moment 
I  could  land,  I  came  back  to  you.  Never  let  us  be  parted  any  more.  Papa. 
Never  let  us  be  parted  any  more !  " 

His  head,  now  grey,  was  encircled  by  her  arm ;  and  he  groaned  to  think 
that  never,  never,  had  it  rested  so  before. 

*'  You  will  come  home  with  me,  Papa,  and  see  my  baby.  A  boy.  Papa. 
His  name  is  Paul.     I  think — ^I  hope— he 's  like — " 

Her  tears  stopped  her. 

"  Dear  Papa,  for  the  sake  of  my  child,  for  the  sake  of  the  name  we  have 
given  him,  for  my  sake,  pardon  Walter.  He  is  so  kind  and  tender  to  me. 
I  am  so  happy  with  him.  It  was  not  his  fault  that  we  were  married.  It 
was  mine.     I  loved  him  so  mueh." 

She  dung  closer  to  him,  more  endearing  and  more  earnest. 

**  He  is  the  darling  of  my  heart,  Papa.  I  would  die  for  him.  He  will 
love  and  honour  you  as  I  will.  We  will  teach  our  little  child  to  love  and 
honour  you ;  and  we  will  tell  him,  when  he  can  understand,  that  you  had 
a  son  of  that  name  once,  and  that  he  died,  and  you  were  very  soriy ;  but 
that  he  is  gone  to  Heaven,  where  we  all  hope  to  see  him  when  our  time 
for  resting  comes.  Kiss  me,  Papa,  as  a  promise  that  you  will  be  recon- 
ciled to  Walter — to  my  dearest  husband — ^to  the  father  of  the  little  child 
who  taught  me  to  come  back,  Papa.     Who  taught  me  to  come  back ! " 

As  she  dung  doser  to  him,  in  another  burst  of  tears,  he  kissed  her  on 
her  lips,  and,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  said,  "  Oh  my  God, 'forgive  me,  for  I 
need  it  very  much  1 " 

With  that  he  dropped  his  head  again,  lamenting  over  and  caressing 
her,  and  there  was  not  a  sound  in  all  the  house  for  a  long,  long  time ;  they 
remaining  dasped  in  one  another's  arms,  in  the  glorious  sunshine  that  had 
crept  in  with  Florence. 

He  dressed  himself  for  going  out,  with  a  docile  submission  to  her 
entreaty ;  and  walking  with  a  feeble  gait,  and  looking  back,  with  a  tremble, 
at  the  room  in  which  he  had  been  so  long  shut  up,  and  where  he  had  seen 
the  picture  in  the  glass,  passed  out  with  her  into  the  halL  Fk^rence, 
hardly  glancing  round  her,  lest  she  should  remind  him  freshly  of  their  last 
parting — for  their  feet  were  on  the  very  stones  where  he  had  struck  her  in 
his  madness — and  keeping  dose  to  him,  with  her  eyes  upon  his  face,  and 
his  arm  about  her,  led  hun  out  to  a  coach  that  was  waiting  at  the  door; 
and  carried  him  away. 

Then,  Miss  Tox  and  Polly  came  out  of  their  concealment,  and  exulted 
tearfully.  And  then  they  packed  his  clothes,  and  books,  and  so  forth, 
with  great  care ;  and  consigned  them  in  due  course  to  certain  persons  sent 
by  Florence,  in  the  evening,  to  fetch  them.  And  then  they  took  a  hist  cup 
of  tea  in  the  lonely  house. 

"  And  so  Dombey  and  Son,  as  I  observed  upon  a  certain  sad  occasion," 
said  Miss  Tox,  winding  up  a  host  of  recollections,  <*  is  indeed  a  daughter, 
Polly,  after  all." 

*'  And  a  good  one !  "  exclaimed  PpUy. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Miss  Tox ;  "  and  it 's  a  credit  to  you,  Polly,  that 
you  were  always  her  friend  when  she  was  a  little  child.  You  were  her 
friend  long  before  I  was,  Polly,"  said  Miss  Tox ;  "  and  you  're  a  good 
creature.    Bobin  I " 
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Miss  Tox  addressed  herself  to  a  bullet-beaded  young  man,  who  appeared 
to  be  in  but  indifferent  circumstances,  and  in  depressed  spirits,  and  who 
was  sitting  in  a  remote  corner.  Bising,  he  disclosed  to  view  the  form  and 
features  of  the  Grinder. 

"  Robin,"  said  Miss  Tox,  "  I  have  just  observed  to  your  mother,  as 
you  may  have  heard,  that  she  is  a  good  creature." 

And  so  she  is,  Miss,"  quoth  the  Grinder,  with  some  feeling. 
Very  well,  Robin,"  said  Miss  Tox,  *'  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so. 
Now,  Robin,  as  I  am  gomg  to  give  you  a  trial,  at  your  urgent  request,  as 
my  domestic,  with  a  view  to  your  restoration  to  respectability,  I  will  take 
this  impressiye  occasion  of  remarking  that  I  hope  you  will  never  forget 
that  you  have,  and  have  always  had,  a  good  mother,  and  that  you  will 
endeavour  so  to  conduct  yourself  as  to  be  a  comfort  to  her." 

"  Upon  my  soul  I  will,  Miss,"  returned  the  Grinder.  "  I  have  come 
through  a  good  deal,  and  my  intentions  is  now  as  straight  for'ard,  Miss, 
as  a  cove's — " 

•"  I  must  get  you  to  break  yourself  of  that  word,  Robin,  if  you  please," 
interposed  Miss  Tox,  politely. 

"  If  you  please,  Miss,  as  a  chap's — " 

'*  Thankee,  Robin,  no,"  returned  Miss  Tox.  "  I  should  prefer 
individual." 

*'  As  a  indiwiddle's,"  said  the  Grinder. 

"  Much  better,"  remarked  Miss  Tox,  complacently ;  *'  infinitely  more 
expressive ! " 

"  — can  be,"  pursued  Rob.  "  If  I  hadn't  been  and  got  made  a  Grinder 
on.  Miss  and  mother,  which  was  a  most  unfortimate  circumstance  for  a 
young  CO— indiwiddle." 

"  Very  good  indeed,"  observed  Miss  Tox,  approvingly. 

"  — and  if  I  hadn't  been  led  away  by  birds,  and  then  fallen  into  a  bad 
service,"  said  the  Grinder,  "  I  hope  I  might  have  done  better.  But  it 's 
never  too  late  for  a — " 

"  Indi — "  suggested  Miss  Tox. 

"  widdle,"  said  the  Grinder,  "  to  mend ;  and  I  hope  to  mend,  Miss, 
with  your  Idnd  trial ;  and  wishing,  mother,  my  love  to  father,  and  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  saying  of  it." 

"  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  it,"  observed  Miss  Tox.  "  Will  you 
take  a  little  bread  and  butter,  and  a  cup  of  tea,  before  we  go,  Robin  ?  " 

"  Thankee,  Miss,"  returned  the  Grinder ;  who  immediately  began  to  use 
his  own  personal  grinders  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  as  if  he  had  been  on 
very  short  allowance  for  a  considerable  period. 

Miss  Tox  being,  in  good  time,  bonneted  and  shawled,  and  Polly  too, 
Bob  hugged  his  mother,  and  foUowed  his  new  mistress  away;  so  much- to 
the  hopeM  admiration  of  PoUy,  that  something  in  her  eyes  made  luminous 
rings  round  the  gas-lamps  as  she  looked  after  him.  Polly  then  put  out 
her  light,  locked  the  house-door,  delivered  the  key  at  an  agent's  hard  by, 
and  went  home  as  fast  as  she  could  go ;  rejoicing  in  the  shrill  delight  that 
ber  unexpected  arrival  would  occasion  there.  The  great  house,  dumb  as 
to  all  that  had  been  suffered  in  it,  and  the  changes  it  had  witnessed,  stood 
irowning  Hke  a  dark  mute  on  the  street ;  badking  any  nearer  inquiries 
^th  the  staring  announcement  that  the  lease  of  this  desirable  family 
Mansion  was  to  be  disposed  of.  ^^^7^)^ 
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CHAFTER  LX. 

CHIEFLY   MATEIMOKIAL. 

The  grand  half-yearly  fesiiyal  holden  by  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Blimber,  on 
which  occasion  they  requeatod  the  pleasure  of  the  compaDy  of  every  young 
gentleman  pursuing  his  studies  in  that  genteel  establishment,  at  an  earfy 
party,  when  the  hour  was  half-paat  ae?en  o'ckiek,  and  when  the  oliyeet 
was  quadrilles,  had  duly  taken  plaee,  about  this  time;  and  the  young 
gentlemen,  with  no  unbeeoming  demonstrations,  of  le¥i^,  had  betaken 
themsel?es,  in  a  state  of  seholastic  repletion,  to  their  own  homes.  Mr. 
Skettles  had  repaired  abroad,  permanently  to  graee  the  establishment  of 
his  father  Sir  Bamet  Skettles,  whose  popular  manners  had  obtained  him 
a  diplomatic  appointment,  the  honours  of  which  were  discharged  by 
himself  and  Lady  Skettles,  to  the  satisfaction  even  of  their  own  oonntzy- 
men  and  countrywomen :  which  was  considered  almost  miraeuloua.  Ifr. 
Tozer,  now  a  young  man  of  lofty  stature,  in  Wellington  boots,  was 
so  extremely  fuU  of  antiquity,  as  to  be  nearly  on  a  par  with,  a  genuine 
ancient  Eoman  in  his  knowledge  of  English :  a  triuu^ih  that  affected  his 
good  parents  with  the  tenderest  emotions,  and  caused  the  father  and 
mother  of  Mr.  Briggs  (whose  learning,  like  ilL^rranged  luggage,  w«s  so 
tightly  packed  that  he  couldn't  get  at  anything,  he  wanted)  to  hide  iheir 
diminished  heads.  The  fruit  laboriously  gathered  from  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge by  this  hitter  young  gentleman,  in  fact)  had  bean  subjected  to  so 
mnoh  pressure,  that  it  had  beoome  a  kind  of  intoUeotual  l^oifolk  Biffin, 
and  had  nothing  of  its  original  form  or  flavour  renudoing.  Maater  Bitbe^ 
stone,  now,  on  whom  the  foraing  system  had  the  happier  and  not  unoommen 
effect  of  leaving  no  impression  whatever,  when  the  forcbg  appaxatoa  ceased 
to  work,  was  in  a  mui^  more  contfortable  plight ;  and  beinglhen  on  shw- 
board,  bound  for  Bengal,  found  himself  forgetting,  with  such  aHmiraytft 
rapidity,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  his  de&naionaof  noun-snhstantives 
would  hold  out  to  the  end  of  the  voyagSj 

When  Doctor  Biimber,  in  pursumoe  of  the  usual  course;,  would  have 
said  to  the  young  gentlemen,  on  the  morning  of  the  party,  "  Gentloneiiy 
we  will  resume  our.  studies  on  the  twentyf^iflh  of  noEt  mimtl^'*  he 
departed  from  the  usual  course,  and  said«  "  Gentlemen,  when  oue  friend 
CincinnaiHa  retixed  to  his  farm,  he  did  not  present  to.  the  senate  [any 
Boman  whom  he  sought  to  nominate  as  hia*  suooesaar.  Bui.there  is  a 
Eoman  here,"  said  Doctor  Biimber,  laying  his  huid  <m  the  shoaldar  of 
Mr.Feedar,  Bil.,  "  adoUseeiu impnmiB gram$  et  doeim^  gentkmeni  whom 
I,  a  retiring  Cinflumattt8>  wish,  to  pisaeat  to  m^  liUle.  aenate^  aa-  their 
future Diotator.  Gentlemen, .we will  reMunetour  atudiaaon, the.twenty* 
fifth  of  next  month,  under  the  aospiees  of  Mr*  Feeder,  B.A*'^  At  tUa 
(which  Doctor  Blinlier  had  pvenoualy  called  upon  all.  the  paienis,  and 
uibandyexplainedX  the  young  gentlemen  chscfed;  and. Mi*  Tqmt,  on 
bdialfofithe  rest,  instantly  •presented,  the  Doctor  with  a«ker  inkstand, 
in  9k  epeeeh  eontaining  very  litlle  of  .the  motheiHteagne,  but:  fifteen  quote* 
tifltts  fineia  thatLati%  and  aevea  fireaoL  the«Gieek,  wl^  moved  tiw  younger 
o£  the;ypuag^:  gisntlejien  to-  diseontai^  and  envy :  they  remacking^  '*  OK 
ah  1  It  was  all  very  well  for  old  Tozer,  but  they  didn't 
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for  old  Tozer  to  show  off  with,  they  sapposod  $  did  they  P  What  business 
was  it  of  old  Tozer's  more  than  anybody  else's  ?  It  wasn't  Ait  inkstand. 
Why  couldn't  he  leave  the  boys'  property  alone  P  "  and  murmuring  otiier 
ei^ressions  of  their  dissatisfaction,  whidi  seemed  to  find  a  greater  relief 
in  calling  him  old  Tozer,  than  in  any  other  ayailable  yenL 

Not  a  word  had  been  said  to  the  young  gentlemen,  nor  a  hint^lvopped, 
of  anything  like  a  contemplated  marriage  betwe^i  Mr.  Feeder,  B.A., 
and  the  fair  Cornelia  Blimber.  Doctor  Blimber,  especially,  seemed 
to  take  pains  to  look  as  if  nothing  would  surprise  him  more;  but 
it  was  p^ectly  well  known  to  all  the  young  gentlemen  nevertheless-,  and 
when  they  departed  for  the  society  of  their  relations  and  fiiends,  they  took 
leave  of  Mr.  Feeder- with' awe. 

Mr.  Feeder's  most  romantic  visions  w^e  fulfilled.  The  Dootor  had 
determined  ta  pfont  the  house  outside,  and  put  it  in  thorough  repair;  and 
to  give  up  the  busiaess,  and  to  give  up  Cornelia.  •  The  painting  and 
repairing  began  upon  the  very  day  of  the  young,  gentlemen's  departure, 
and  now  behold  I  the.  wedding  morning  was  come,and  Cornelia^  in- a  new 
pair  of  spectacles,  was  waiting  to  be  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar. 

The  Doctor  with  his  learned  legs,  and  Mrs.  Blimber  in  a  lilac  bonnet, 
and  Mr.  Feeder,  B.  A.,  with  his  long  knuckles  and  his  bristly  head  of  hair, 
and  Mr.  Feeder's  brother,  the  Reverend  Alfred  Feeder,  M.A,  who  was 
to  perform  the  ceremony,  were  all  assembled  in  the  drawing-room^  and 
Cornelia  with  her  orange-flowers  and  bridesmaids  had  just  come  down, 
and  looked,  as  of  old,  a  little  squeezed  in  appearance  but  very  charming, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  the  weak-eyed  young  man,  in  a  loud  voice, 
made  the  following  proclamation : 

"  Ma.  and  Mrs.  Toots  1 " 

Upon  which  there  entered  Mr.  Toots,  grown  extremely  stout^  and  on 
hia  am  a  lady  very  handaomely  and  becomingly  dressed,  with  very  bright 
blaek  eyes. 

"  Mrs.  Blimber,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  '*  allow  me  to  present  my  wife." 

Mrs.  Blimber  was  delighted  to  receive  her«  Mn«  Blimber  was  a  little 
condescending,,  but  extremely  kind. 

'*  And  as  you  've  known  me  for  a  long  time,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Toots, 
"  let  me  assure  you  that  she  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  that 
ev«r  lived." 

"  My  dear ! "  remonstrated  Mrs.  Toots. 

"  Upon  my  word  and  honour  she  is,"  said  Mr.  Toots.  ''  I--I  assure 
yoQ,  Mrs*  Blimber,  she 's  a  most  ^xtraordinaiy  woman." 

Mrs»  Toots  laughed  menily,  and  Mrs.  Bfimber  led  her  to  Cornelia. 
Mr.  Toots  having  paid  his  respects  in  that  direction,  and  hwng  saluted 
his  old  preceptor,  who  said)  in  allusion  to  his  conjugal  state,  **  Well  Toots, 
well  Toote  1  So  you  are  one  of  us,  are^yen  TootaP " — ^retired  with  Mr. 
Feeder,  B.  A.,  into  a  window* 

Mr.  Feeder,  B.A.,  being  in  great  spirits,  made  a  sparat-Mr^  Toots,  and 
tapped  him  skillfully  with  the  back  of  his  hand  on  the  breaai^bone. 

**  Well,  old  Buck  1"  said  Mr.  Feeder  witk  a  laugh.  *<  WeU  1  Here 
we  aro  1    Taken  in  and  done  for.    £h  P  " 

"  Feeder,"  retoned  Mr.  Toots.    '' I  give  you  jay<    If  yon 're  as^-HMK- 
as  perllMtly  bHasful.  in^.a  miataimdmal.life,  as.  I  am. myndf,  yon '11  hava.^ 
nothiDg<to  disire." 
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"  I  don't  forget  my  old  fHends,  you  see/'  said  Mr.  Feeder.  **  I  ask 
'em  to  my  wedding.  Toots." 

"Feeder,"  replied  Mr.  Toots  grarely,  **the  fact  is,  that  there  were 
several  circumstances  which  prevented  me  from  communicating  with 
you  until  after  my  marriage  had  been  solemnised.  In  the  first  place 
I  had  made  a  perfect  Brute  of  myself  to  you,  on  the  subject  of  Miss 
Dombey ;  and  I  felt  that  if  you  were  asked  to  any  wedding  of  mine,  you 
would  naturally  expect  that  it  was  with  Miss  Dombey,  whidi  involved 
explanations,  that  upon  my  word  and  honour,  at  that  crisis,  would  have 
knocked  me  completely  over.  In  the  second  place,  our  wedding  was 
strictly  private ;  there  being  nobody  present  but  (me  friend  of  mysdf  and 
Mrs.  Toots's,  who  is  a  Captain  in — I  don't  exactly  know  in  what,"  said 
Mr.  Toots,  "  but  it 's  of  no  consequence.  I  hope.  Feeder,  that  in  writing  a 
statement  of  what  had  occurred  before  Mrs.  Toots  and  myself  went  abroad 
upon  our  foreign  tour,  I  fully  discharged  the  offices  of  friendship." 

"  Toots,  my  boy,"  said  lAx,  Feeder,  shaking  hands,  "  I  was  joking." 

"  And  now  Feeder,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  *'  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
you  think  of  my  union." 

"  Capital  I  "  returned  Mr.  Feeder. 

"You  think  it's  capita],  do  you.  Feeder?"  said  Mr.  Toots  solemnly. 
"  Then  how  capital  must  it  be  to  Me.  For  you  can  never  know  what  an 
extraordinary  woman  that  is." 

Mr.  Feeder  was  willing  to  take  it  for  granted.  But  Mr.  Toots  ahook 
his  head,  and  wouldn't  hear  of  that  being  possible. 

"  You  see,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "  what  /  wanted  in  a  wife  was — ^in  short, 
was  sense.    Money,  Feeder,  I  had.     Sense  I — I  had  not,  particulariy." 

Mr.  Feeder  murmured,  "  Oh  yes,  you  had.  Toots ! "  But  Mr.  Toots  said : 

"  No,  Feeder,  I  had  not.  Why  should  I  disguise  it  ?  I  had  not.  I 
knew  that  sense  was  There,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  stretehing  out  his  hand 
towards  his  wife,  "  in  perfect  heaps.  I  had  no  relation  to  object  or  be 
offended,  on  the  score  of  station ;  for  I  had  no  relation.  I  have  never  had 
anybody  belonging  to  me  but  my  guardian,  and  him,  Feeder,  I  have  always 
considered  as  a  Pirate  and  a  Corsair.  Therefore,  you  know  it  was  not 
likely,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "that  I  should  take  hU  opinion." 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Feeder. 

"  Accordingly,"  resumed  Mr.  Toots,  "  I  acted  on  my  own.  Bright  was 
the  day  on  which  I  did  so !  Feeder  I  Nobody  but  myself  can  tdl  what 
the  capacity  of  that  woman's  mind  is.  If  ever  the  Bights  of  Women,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing,  are  properly  attended  to,  it  will  be  through  her 
powerful  intellect. — Susan,  my  dear!"  said  Mr.  Toots,  lookmg  abruptly 
out  of  the  wiftdow-curtains,  "pray  do  not  exert  yourself  I" 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Toots,  "  I  was  only  talking." 

"But  my  love,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "pray  do  not  exert  yourself.  You 
really  must  be  careful.  Do  not,  my  dear  Susan,  exert  yourself.  She's  so 
easily  excited,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  apart  to  Mrs.  Blimber,  "  and  then  she 
forgets  the  medical  man  altogether." 

Mrs.  Blimber  was  impressing  on  Mrs.  Toots  the  necessity  of  caution, 
when  Mr.  Feeder,  B.A.,  offered  her  his  arm,  and  led  her  down  to  the 
carriages  that  were  in  waiting  to  go  to  church.  Doctor  Blimber  escorted 
Mrs.  Toots.  Mr.  Toots  escorted  the  fair  bride,  around  whose  lambent 
apectedes  two  gauzy  little  bridesmaids  fluttered  like  moths.    Mr.  Feeder's 
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brother,  Mr.  Alfred  Feeder,  M.A.,  had  already  gone  on,  in  advance,  to 
aasnme  his  official  functions. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  in  an  admirable  manner.  Cornelia,  with 
her  crisp  little  curls,  "went  in,''  as  the  Chicken  might  have  said,  with  great 
composure ;  and  Doctor  Blimber  gave  her  away,  like  a  man  who  had  quite 
made  up  his  mind  to  it.  The  gauzy  little  bridesmaids  appeared  to  suffer 
most.  Mrs.  Blimber  was  affected,  but  gently  so ;  and  told  The  Beverend 
Mr.  Alfred  Feeder,  M.A.,  on  the  way  home,  that  if  she  conld  only  have 
seen  Cicero  in  his  retirement  at  Tusculum,  she  would  not  have  had  a  wish, 
now,  ungratified. 

There  was  a  breakfast  afterwards,  limited  to  the  same  small  party ;  at 
which  the  spirits  of  Mr.  Feeder,  B.A.,  were  tremendous,  and  so  communi- 
cated themselves  to  Mrs.  Toots,  that  Mr.  Toots  was  several  times  heard  to 
observe,  across  the  table,  **  My  dear  Susan,  dan^t  exert  yourself  1"  The  best 
of  it  was,  that  Mr.  Toots  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  make  a  speech ;  and  in 
spite  of  a  whole  code  of  telegraphic  dissuasions  from  Mrs.  Toots,  appeared 
on  his  legs  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

"  I  really,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  "  in  this  house,  where  whatever  was  done  to 
me  in  the  way  of — of  any  mental  confusion  sometimes — which  is  of  no 
consequence  and  I  impute  to  nobody — ^I  was  always  treated  like  one  of 
Doctor  Blimber's  family,  and  had  a  desk  to  myself  for  a  considerable 
period— <5an — ^not — allow — ^my  friend  Feeder  to  be — " 

Mrs.  Toots  suggested  "  married." 

''  It  may  not  be  inappropiate  to  the  occasion,  or  altogether  uninteresting," 
said  Mr.  Toots  with  a  ddighted  face,  "  to  observe  that  my  wife  is  a  most 
extraordinary  woman,  and  would  do  this  much  better  than  myself — allow 
my  friend  Feeder  to  be  married— especially  to — ** 

Mrs.  Toots  suggested,  "  to  Miss  Blimber." 

'*  To  Mrs.  Fmder,  my  love  1 "  said  Mr.  Toots,  in  a  subdued  tone  of 
private  discussion :  '^ '  whom  God  hath  joined,'  you  know,  *  let  no  man ' — 
don't  you  know  ?  I  cannot  allow  my  friend,  Feeder,  to  be  married — 
especially  to  Mrs.  Feeder — without  proposing  their — their — ^Toasts  ;  and 
may,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  fixing  his  eyes  on  his  wife,  as  if  for  inspiration  in  a 
high  flight,  "  may  the  torch  of  Hymen  be  the  beacon  of  joy,  and  may  the 
flowers  we  have  this  day  strewed  in  their  path,  be  the — the  banishers  of — 
of  gloom  I "      : 

Doctor  Blimber,  who  had  a  taste  for  metaphor,  was  pleased  with 
this,  and  said,  "Very  good,  Toots  1  Very  well  said,  indeed,  Toots!" 
and  nodded  his  head  and  patted  his  hands.  Mr.  Feeder  made  in 
reply,  a  comic  speech  chequered  with  sentiment.  Mr.  Alfred  Feeder, 
M.A.,  was  afterwards  very  happy  on  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Blimber;  Mr. 
Feeder,  B.A.,  scarcely  less  so,  on  the  gauzy  little  bridesmaids.  Doctor 
Blimber  then,  in  a  sonorous  voice,  delivered  a  few  thoughts  in  the  pastoral 
style,  relative  to  the  rushes  among  which  it  was  the  intention  of  himself 
and  Mrs.  Blimber  to  dwell,  and  the  bee  that  would  hum  around  their  cot. 
Shortly  after  which,  as  the  Doctor's  eyes  were  twinkling  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  and  his  son-in-law  had  already  observed  that  time  was  made  for 
slaves,  and  had  inquired  whether  Mrs.  Toots  sang,  the  discreet  Mrs.  Blimber 
dissolved  the  sitting,  and  sent  Cornelia  away,  very  cool  and  comfortable, 
in  a  post-chaise,  with  the  man  of  her  heart. 
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Mr.  Mill  Mn.  Toots  withdrew  to  the  BedCivd  (Mrs.  Toots  had  been 
there  before  in  old  times,  under  her  maiden  name  of  Nipper),  and  there 
foond  a  letter,  which  it  took  Mr.  Toots  sneh-  an  enosmoos  time  to  read, 
that  Mrs.  Toots  was  frightened. 

"My  dear  Susan,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  *^ fright  iswtxse  than  exertion. 
Piay  be  cahn  !  " 

''  Who  is  it  from  ?  "  asked'  Mrs.  Toots. 

"  Why^  my  love,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  '<  it 's  from  Captain  GiUs.  Do  not 
eioite  yourself.     Walters  and  Mass  Dombey  are  expeeted  home !  " 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Toots,  raising  herself  quickly  firom  the  at^a,  very 
pale,  "  don't  try  to  deceive  me,  for  it 's  no  ttsCi  they're  eomehome — I  see 
it  plainly  in  your  fiioe  1 " 

**  8he  's  a  most  extraordinary  woman  1 "  esdaimed  <Mr.  Toots,  in  raptu- 
rous admiration.  "  You  're  perfectly  right,  my  love,  ihe]f!  have  oome  home. 
Miss  Dombey  has  seen  her  father,  and  they  are  reeoneilad  I  " 

"Eeconciled  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Toots,  clapping  her  .hands. 

*'  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Toots ;  "  pray  do  not  «cflrt  yoomeif.  Do  remember 
the  medical  man  I  Gi^tain  Gills  says — at  least,  he  don't  say,  but  I 
imagine,  from  what  I  can  aaake  out,  he  meana^hat  Miss  Dombey  has 
brought  her  unfortunate  father  away  from  his  old^homse,  to  one  where  she 
and  Walters  are  living ;  that  he  is  lying  very  ill.  there-*-supposed  to  be 
dying ;  and  that  she  attends  upon  him  night  wkL  day." 

Mrs.  Toots  began  to  cry  quite  bitterly. 

''My  dearest  Smsan,"  replied  Mr.  Toots,  <'do,  dp, if  you  paaaibly  can, 
remember  the  medieal  man  I  If  you  can't,  it 's  of  no  OMneqneaice^^ut  do 
endeavour  to ! " 

His  wife,  with  her  old  manner  suddenly  restored,  sopaihetically^Btreaied 
him  to  take  her  to  her  precious  pet,  her  Utile  mistress,  her  own  darHng, 
and  the  like,  that  Mr.  Toots,  whose  sympathy  aad  admiration  were  of  the 
strongest  kind,  consented  fnmi  his  very  hiaart  of  hearts ;  and  they  agreed  to 
depart  immediately,  and  present  themselves  in  answer  to  the  Captain's 
letter. 

Now  some  hidden  sympathies  of  ihings,  Qr<aom6  coincidences,  had  that 
day  brought  the  Captain  himself  (toward  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Toots  were 
soon  journeying),  into  the  flowery  train  of  wedlock ;  not  as  a  principal, 
but  as  an  accessory.     It  happened  accidentally,  and  thus  : 

The  Captain,  having  seen  iPlorence  and  her  Imby  for  a  moaeiit,  to 
his  unbounded  content,  and  having  had  a  long  talk  with  Walter^  turned 
out  for  a  walk ;  feeling  it  neeessary  to  have  some  solitary  meditation  on 
the  changes  of  human  affairs,  and  to  shake  Ins  glared  hat  profoundly  over 
the  fall  of  Mr.  Dombey,  for  whom  the  genooaity  and  simpHeity  of  Ids 
nature  were  awakened  in  a  Ixvdy  manner.  The  Captain  would  hare  been 
very  low,  indeed,  on  the  unluppy  gentleman's  aeoouit,  but  for  the 
reoollection  of  the  baby;  which  afforded  him aueh  intense  aatisiaction 
whenever  it  arose,  that  he  laughed  aloud  as  he  went  along  the  street,  and 
indeed,  more  than  once,  in  a  sudden  impidse  of  joy,  'tiurew  up  his  giazed 
hat  and  oaught  it  again ;  much  to  the  amaoement  of  4he  spectators.  The 
rapid  alternations  of  light  and  shade  to>  winch  these  4wo  eoH^oting  aub- 
jeets  of  reiection  exposed  the  Captain,  were  so  very  trying  ia  his  spirits, 
that  he  felt  a  long  walk  necessary  to  his  ttompoBure;  and  as  there  is  a 
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great  deal  inihe  infltteace  of  haarmonioas  asaoeMiioiis,  he  elioae,  for  the 
scene  of  this  walk,  his  old  neighbourhood,  down  among  the  mast,  oar,  and 
block  makers,  ship-biscuit  bakers,  coal^whippers,  piteb^kelUes,  sdlors, 
canals,  dodu,  swing-lnridges,  and  other  soothing  ohjjeots. 

These  peaceful  scenes,  and  particdlarly  the  region  of  limehottse^Hole 
and  thereabouts,  were  so  inflmntifd  in  calming  the  detain,  that  he 
walked  on^with  restored  tranqufflity^  and" was,  in  fact,  regaHng  hinaelf, 
under 'his  breath,  wkh  the  baUad  of  Lovely  Peg,  when,  -on  turning  a 
eorner,  he  was  suddenly  transfixed  and  rendered  speecUess  by  a  tri- 
umphant procession  that  he  beheld  advanoing  towards  him. 

This  awful  demonstiaiion  was  headed  by  that  determiBed  woman  Sirs. 
Mao -Stinger,  who,  preserving  a  eountenaaee  of  ]nez<Nrable  resolution,  and 
weanng  conspicQously  attaoked  to  her  obdmrate  bosom  a  stupendous 
vateh  and  appendages,  which  the  Captain  recognised  at  a  glance  as  the 
property  of  Bunsby,  conducted  unaer  her  arm  no  other  than  that 
sagacious  mariner ;  he,  with  the  distraught  and  mdanchdy  visage  of  a 
captive  borne  into  a  foreign  land,  meekly  resigning  himself:  to  her  will. 
Behind  them  appeared  the  young  Mac  Stingers,  in  a  body,  exulting. 
Behind  them,  two  ladies  of  a  terrible  and  stedlsst  aspect,  leading  between 
them  a  short  gentleman  in  a  tall  hat,  who  likewise  exulted.  In  the  wake, 
appeared  Bunsby's  boy,  bearmg  umbrellas.  The  whole  were  in  good 
raardiing  order;  and  a  dreadful  smartness  that  pervaded  the  party  would 
have  sufficiently  announced,  if  the  intrepid  countenances  of  the  ladies  had 
been  'wanting,  that  it  was  a  procession  of  sacrifice,  and  that  the  victim 
was  Bunsby. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  Captain  waa  to  run  away.  This  fdso  appeared 
to  be  the  first  impulse  of  Bunsby,  hopdiees  as  its  execution  must  have 
proved.  But  a  cry  of  recognition  proceeding  from  the  party,  and 
Alexander  Mac  Stinger  running  up  to  the  Captain  with  open  arms,  the 
Captain  struck. 

"  WeU,  Cap'en  CuHle ! "  said  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger.  *"  This  is  indeed  a 
neetingi  I  bear  no  malice  now,  Cap'en  Cuttle—you  needn't  fear  that 
I  'm  a  going  to  cast  any  reflexions.  I  hope  to  go  to  the  altar  in  another 
srpirit."  Here  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  paused,  and  drawing  herself  up,  and 
inflating  her  bosom  with  a  long  breath,  said,  in  allusion  to  the  victim, 
<^My  usband,  Cap'en  Cuttle  1" 

The  abject  Bunsby  looked  neitfaer  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  nor  at 
bis  bride,  nor  at  his  friend,  but  stra^ht  before  him  at  nothing.  The 
Captain  putting  out  his  hand,  Bunsby  put  out  his ;  but,  in  anewer  to  the 
Captain's  greeting,  spake  no  word. 

*'  Cap'en  Cuttle,"  said  Mrs.  Jffac  Stinger,  **  if  you  would' wish  to  heal 
up  past  animosities,  and  to  see  the  last  of  your  friend,  my  u^Mmd,  as  a 
single  person,  we  should  be  appy  of  your  company  to  diapel.  Here  is  a 
lady  here,"  said  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  turning  round  to  the  more  intrepid 
of  the  two,  "  my  bridesmaid,  that  will  b^  glad  of  your  protection.  Cap  en 
Cuttle." 

The  short  gentleman  in  the  tall  hat,  who  it  appeared  was  the  husband 
€ii  the  other  lady,  and  who  evidently  exulted  at  the  reduction  of  a 
felkrw-ereature  to  his  own  condition,  gave  place  at  this,  and  resigned 
the  lady  to  Captain  Cattle.     The  lady  immediately  seized  him,  and. 
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obsenriog  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  gave  the  word,  in  a  strong  voice, 
to  adyanoe. 

The  Captain's  concern  for  his  friend,  not  omningled,  at  first,  with  some 
concern  for  himself — ^for  a  shadowy  terror  that  he  might  be  married  by 
violence,  possessed  him,  untQ  his  knowledge  of  the  service  came  to  his 
relief,  and  remembering  the  legal  obligation  of  saying  "  I  will,"  he  felt 
himself  personally  safe  so  long  as  he  resolved,  if  au^ed  any  question, 
distinctly  to  reply  "I  won't" — ^threw  him  into  a  profuse  perspiration; 
and  rendered  hun,  for  a  time,  insensible  to  the  movements  of  the  pro- 
cession, of  which  he  now  formed  a  feature,  and  to  the  conversation  of 
his  fair  companion.  Bnt  as  he  became  less  agitated,  he  learnt  from  this 
lady  that  she  was  the  widow  of  a  Mr.  Bokum,  who  had  held  an  employ- 
ment in  the  Custom  House;  that  she  was  the  dearest  friend  of  Mrs. 
Mac  Stinger,  whom  she  considered  a  pattern  for  her  sex ;  that  she  had 
often  heard  of  the  Captain,  and  now  hoped  he  had  repented  of  his  past 
life ;  that  she  tnisted  Mr.  Bunsby  knew  what  a  blessing  he  had  gained, 
but  that  she  feared  men  seldom  did  know  what  such  blessings  were,  until 
they  had  lost  them ;  with  more  to  the  same  purpose. 

All  this  time,  the  Captain  could  not  but  observe  that  Mrs.  Bokum  k^t 
her  eyes  steadily  on  the  bridegroom,  and  that  whenever  they  came  near  a 
court  or  other  narrow  turning  which  appeared  favourable  for  flight,  she 
was  on  the  alert  to  cut  him  oif  if  he  attempted  escape.  The  other  lady 
too,  as  weU  as  her  husband,  the  short  gentleman  with  the  tall  hat,  were 
plainly  on  guard,  according  to  a  preconcerted  plan ;  and  the  wretched  man 
was  so  secured  by  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  that  any  effort  at  self-preservation  by 
flight  was  rendered  futile.  This,  indeed,  was  apparent  to  the  mere  populace, 
who  expressed  their  perception  of  the  fact  by  jeers  and  cries ;  to  all  of 
which,  the  dread  Mac  Stinger  was  inflexibly  indifferent,  while  Bunsby 
himself  appeared  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 

The  Captain  made  many  attempts  to  accost  the  philosopher,  if  only  in 
a  monosyllable  or  a  signal;  but  always  faUed,  in  consequence  of  the  vigUance 
of  the  guard,  and  the  difOiculty,  at  all  times  peculiar  to  Bunsby's  con- 
stitution, of  having  his  attention  aroused  by  any  outward  and  visible  sign 
whatever.  Thus  they  approached  the  chapel,  a  neat  whitewashed  edifice, 
recently  engaged  by  the  Eeverend  Melchisedech  Howler,  who  had  con- 
seated,  on  very  urgent  solicitation,  to  give  the  world  another  two  years  of 
existence,  but  had  informed  his  followers  that,  then,  it  must  positively  go. 

While  the  Eeverend  Melchisedech  was  offering  up  some  extemporury 
orisons,  the  Captain  found  an  opportunity  of  growling  in  the  bride- 
groom's ear  : 

"  What  cheer,  my  lad,  what  cheer  ?  " 

To  which  Bunsby  replied,  with  a  forgetfulness  of  the  Eeverend 
Melchisedech,  which  nothing  but  his  desperate  circumstances  could  have 
excused : 

"  D— d  bad." 

"Jack  Bunsby,"  whispered  the  Captain,  "do  you  do  this  here,  o'your 
own  free  will?" 

Mr.  Bunsby  answered  "  No." 

"  Why  do  you  do  it,  then,  my  lad  P "  inquired  the  Captain,  not 
unnaturally. 
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Bunsby,  still  looking,  and  always  looking  with  an  immoTable  counte- 
nance, at  the  opposite  side  of  the  world,  made  no  reply. 

*•  Why  not  sheer  off?  "  said  the  Captain. 

"  Eh  P  *'  whispered  Bunsby,  with  a  momentary  gleam  of  hope. 

**  Sheer  off,"  said  the  Captain. 

**  Where 's  the  good  ?  "  retorted  the  forlorn  sage.  **  She  *d  capter  me 
agen." 

(c  rjijy  J  »>  jgpiigjj  ijjg  Captain.  "  Cheer  up  !  Come !  Now  *8  your  time. 
Sheer  off,  Jack  Bunsby  !  " 

Jack  Bunsby,  however,  instead  of  profiting  by  the  advice^  said  in  a 
doleful  whisper : 

"  It  all  began  in  that  there  chest  o'  your'n.  Why  did  I  ever  conwoy 
her  into  port  that  night  ?  " 

"  My  lad,"  faltered  the  Captain,  "  I  thought  as  you  had  come  over  her ; 
not  as  she  had  come  over  you.    A  man  as  has  got  such  opinions  as  you 

Mr.  Bunsby  merely  uttered  a  suppressed  groan. 

"  Come  I  "  said  the  Captain,  nudging  him  with  his  elbow,  "  now 's 
your  time!  Sheer  off!  I'll  cover  your  retreat.  The  time's  a  flying. 
Bunsby  1     It 's  for  liberty.    Will  you  once  ?  '* 

Bunsby  was  immovable. 

"  Bunsby ! "  whispered  the  Captain,  "  will  you,  twice  ?  " 

Bunsby  wouldn't  twice. 

"  Bunsby  1 "  urged  the  Captain, "  it's  for  liberty ;  will  you  three  times  ? 
Now  or  never !  " 

Bunsby  didn't  then,  and  didn't  ever ;  for  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger  immediately 
afterwards  married  him. 

One  of  the  most  frightful  circumstances  of  the  ceremony  to  the  Citptain, 
was  the  deadly  interest  exhibited  therein  by  Juliana  Mac  Stinger;  and  the 
fatal  concentration  of  her  faculties,  with  which  that  promising  child,  already 
the  image  of  her  parent,  observed  the  whole  proceedings.  The  Captain 
saw  in  this  a  succession  of  man-traps  stretching  out  infinitely ;  a  series 
of  ages  of  oppression  and  coercion,  through  which  the  seafaring  line  was 
doomed.  It  was  a  more  memorable  sight  than  the  unflinching  steadiness 
of  Mrs.  Boknm  and  the  other  lady,  the  exultation  of  the  short  gentleman 
in  the  tall  hat,  or  even  the  fell  inflexibility  of  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger.  The 
Master  Mac  Stingers  understood  little  of  what  was  going  on,  and  cared 
less;  being  chiefly  engaged,  during  the  ceremony,  in  treading  on  one 
anolJiers'  half-boots ;  but  the  contrast  afforded  by  those  wretdied  infants 
only  set  off  and  adorned  the  precocious  woman  in  Juliana.  Another  year 
or  two,  the  Captain  thought,  and  to  lodge  where  that  child  was,  would  be 
destruction. 

The  ceremony  was  concluded  by  a  general  spring  of  the  young  family 
on  Mr.  Bunsby,  whom  they  hailed  by  the  endearing  name  of  father,  and 
from  whom  they  solicited  halfpoioe.  These  gushes  of  affection  over,  the 
procession  was  about  to  issue  forth  again,  when  it  was  delayed  for  some 
little  time  by  an  unexpected  transport  on  the  part  of  Alexander  Mac 
Stinger.  That  dear  cluld,  it  seemed,  connecting  a  chapel  with  tombstones, 
when  it  was  entered  for  any  purpose  apart  ^m  the  ordinary  religious 
exercises,  could  not  be  persuaded  but  that  his  mother  was  now  to  be  decently 
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interred,  and  lost  to  him  for  ever.  In  the  anguish  of  this  conviction  he 
screamed  with  astonishing  force,  and  tamed  black  in  the  face.  How- 
ever touching  these  marks  of  a  tender  disposition  were  to  his  mother,  it  was 
not  in  the  character  of  that  remarkable  woman  to  permit  her  recognition 
of  them  to  degenerate  into  weakness.  Therefore,  after  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  convince  his  reason  by  shakes,  pokes,  bawlings-out,  and  similar 
applications  to  his  head,  she  led  him  into  the  air,  and  tried  another 
method ;  which  was  manifested  to  the  marriage  party  by  a  quick  succes- 
sion of  sharp  sounds,  resembKng  applause,  and,  subsequoaUy,  by  Ihcir 
seeing  Alexander  in  contact  with  the  coolest  paving-stone  in  the  court, 
greatly  flushed,  and  loudly  lamenting. 

The  procession  being  then  in  a  condition  to  form  itself  once  more,  and 
repair  to  Brig  Place,  where  a  marriage  feast  was  in  readiness,  returned  as 
it  had  come ;  not  without  the  receipt,  by  Bunsby,  of  many  humorous  con- 
gratulations from  the  populace  on  his  recently-'acquired  happiness. 
The  Captain  accompanied  it  as  far  as  the  house-door,  but,  being  made 
uneasy  by  the  gentler  manner  of  Mrs.  Bokum,  who,  now  that  die  was 
relieved  from  her  engrossing  duty — for  the  watchfulness  and  alacrity  of 
the  ladies  sensibly  diminished  when  the  bridegroom  was  safely  nuuped — 
had  greater  leisure  to  show  an  interest  in  his  behalf,  there  left  it  and  the 
captive;  faintly  pleading  an  appointment,  and  promising  to  return 
presently.  The  Captain  had  another  cause  for  uneasiness,  in  rremorsefuUy 
reflecting  that  he  had  been  the  first  means  of  Bunsby's  entrapment,  though 
certainly  without  intending  it,  and  through  his  imboundad  faiUi  in  tibe 
resources  of  that  philosopher. 

To  go  back  to  old  Sol  Gills  at  the  Wooden  Midshipman's,  and  not  first 
go  round  to  ask  how  Mr.  Dombey  was — albeit  the  house  where  he  lay  was 
out  of  London,  and  away  on  the  borders  of  a  fresh  heath — ^was  quite  out 
of  the  Captain's  courae.  So,  he  got  a  lift  when  he  was  tired,  and  made 
out  the  journey  gaily. 

The  blinds  were  pulled  down,  and  the  house  so  quiet,  that  the 
Captain  was  almost  afraid  to  knock ;  but  listening  at  the  door,  he  heard 
low  voices  within,  very  near  it,  and,  knocking  softly,  was  admitted  by 
Mr.  Toots.  Mr.  Toots  and  his  wife  had,  in  fact,  just  arrived  there ;  having 
been  at  the  Midshipman's  to  seek  him,  and  having  there  obtained  the 
address. 

They  were  not  so  recently  arrived,  but  that  Mrs.  Toots  had  caught 
the  baby  from  somebody,  taken  it  in  her  arms,  and  sat  down  on  the 
stairs,  hugging  and  fondling  it.  Florence  was  stooping  down  beside 
her ;  and  no  one  could  have  said  which  Mrs.  Toots  was  hugging  and 
fondling  moat,  the  mother  or  the  child,  or  which  was  the  tenderer,  Morenoe 
of  Mrs.  Toots,  or  Mrs.  Toots  of  her,  or  both  of  the  baby;  it  was  such  a 
Httle  group  of  \(me  and  agitation. 

"  And  is  your  Pa  very  ill,  my  darling  dear  Miss  Ploy  P  "  aaked  Susan. 

"He  is  veiy,  very  ill,"  said Plorance.  "3ut,'Su8{Hi  dear,  you  must  not 
speak  to  me  as  you  used  to  speak.  And  what 's  this  P  "  said  Plorenoe» 
touching*  her  dothes,  in  amazement.  *'  Tour  old  dres^  dear  ?  Tour  old 
ci^p,  curls,  and  all?" 

Susan  bmcQt  into  tears,  and  showered  kisaes  on  the  fittle  hand  that  hftd 
touchy  lier -40  wondeiingly. 
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''My  dear  Miss  Dombey,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  sieppiog  forward,  "I'll 
explain.  She 's  the  most  extraordinaiy  woman.  There  are  not  many  to 
equal  her  I  She  has  always  said — she  said  before  we  were  married,  and 
has  said  to  this  day — ^that  wheneyer  you  came  home,  she  'd  come  to  you 
in  no  dress  but  the  dress  she  used  to  serve  you  in,  for  fear  she  might  seem 
strange  to  you,  and  you  might  like  her  less.  I  admire  the  dress  myself," 
said  Mr.  Toots,  "  of  all  things.  I  adore  her  in  it  1  My  dear  Miss  Dombey, 
she  '11  be  your  maid  again,  your  nurse,  all  that  she  ever  was,  and  more. 
There 's  no  change  in  her.  But  Susan,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Toots,  who  had 
spoken  with  great  feeling. and  high  admiration,  "  all  I  ask  is,  that  you  *11 
remember  the  medical  man,  and  not  exert  yourself  too  much  1 " 


CHAPTEE  LXI. 


BELBNTINe. 


!Florenc£  had  need  of  help.  Her  father's  need  of  it  was  sore,  and 
made  the  aid  of  her  old  friend  invaluable.  Death  stood  at  his  pillow.  A 
shade,  already,  of  what  he  had  been,  shattered  in  mind,  and  perilously  sick 
in  body,  he  laid  his  weaiy  head  down  on  the  bed  his  daughter's  hands 
prepared  for  him,  and  had  never  raised  it  since. 

She  was  always  with  him.  He  knew  her,  generally;  though,  in  the  wander- 
ing of  his  brain,  he  often  confused  the  circumstances  under  which  he  spoke 
to  her.  Thus  he  would  address  her,  sometimes,  as  if  his  boy  were  newly 
dead;  and  would  tell  her,  that  although  he  had  said  nothing  of  her  minis- 
tering at  the,  tittle  bedside,  yet  he  had  seen  it — ^he  had  seen  it ;  and  then 
would  hide  his  face  and  sob,  and  put  out  his  worn  hand.  Sometimes  he 
would  ask  her  for  herself.  "  Where  is  Florence  ?  " — "  I  am  here.  Papa,. 
I  am  here."  "  I  don't  know  her ! "  he  would  cry.  "  We  have  been 
parted  so  long,  that  I  don't  know  her ! "  and  then  a  staring  dread  would 
be  upon  him,  until  she  could  soothe  his  perturbation;  and  recal  the  tears 
she  tried  so  hard,  at  other  times,  to  dry. 

He  rambled  through  the  scenes  of  his  old  pursuits — through  many 
where  Tlorence  lost  hun  as  she  listened — sometimes  for  hours.  He  would 
repeat  that  ohildiah  question,  "  What  is  money  P  "  and  ponder  on  it,  and 
think  about  itj  and  reason  with  himself,  more  or  less  connectedly,  for  a 
g^od  answer ;  as  if  it  had  never  been  proposed  to  him  until  that  moment* 
He  would  go  on  with  a  musing  repetition  of  the  title  of  his  old  firm 
twenty  thousand  times,  and,  at  every  one  of  them,  would  turn  his  head 
upon  his  pillow.  He  would  count  his  children — one — ^two — ^stop,  and  go 
back,  and  begin  again  in  the  same  way. 

But  this  was  when  his  mind  was  in  its  most  distracted  state.  In  all 
the  other  phases  of  its  illness,  and  in  those  to  which  it  was  most  constant, 
it  always  turned  on  Florence.  What  he  would  oftenest  do  was  this :  he 
would  recal  that  night  he  had  so  ^recently  remembered,  the  night  on  which 
she  came  down  to  his  room,  and  would  imagine  that  his  heart  smote  hin|» 
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and  that  he  went  out  after  her,  and  up  the  stairs  to  seek  her.  Then, 
confounding  that  time  with  the  later  days  of  the  many  footsteps,  he  would 
be  amazed  at  their  number,  and  begin  to  count  them  as  he  followed  her. 
Here,  of  a  sudden,  was  a  bloody  footstep  going  on  among  the  others  ;  and 
after  it  there  began  to  be,  at  interyals,  doors  standing  open,  through  which 
certain  terrible  pictures  were  seen,  in  mirrors,  of  haggard  men,  concealing 
something  in  their  breasts.  Still,  among  the  many  footsteps  and  the 
bloody  footsteps  here  and  there,  was  the  step  of  Florence.  Still  she  was 
going  on  before.  Still  the  restless  mind  went,  following  and  counting, 
ever  farther,  ever  higher,  as  to  the  summit  of  a  mighty  tower  that  it  took 
years  to  dimb. 

One  day  he  inquired  if  that  were  not  Susan  who  had  spoken  a  long 
while  ago. 

Florence  said  "  Yes,  dear  Papa ;"  and  asked  him  would  he  like  to  see  her? 

He  said  "  very  much."  And  Susan,  with  no  little  trepidation,  showed 
herself  at  his  bedside. 

It  seemed  a  great  relief  to  him.  He  begged  her  not  to  go ;  to  under- 
stand that  he  forgave  her  what  she  had  said ;  and  that  she  was  to  stay. 
Florence  and  he  were  very  different  now,  he  said,  and  veiy  happy.  Let 
her  look  at  this  I  He  meant  his  drawing  the  gentle  head  down  to  his 
pillow,  and  laying  it  beside  him. 

He  remained  like  this  for  days  and  weeks.  At  length,  lying,  the  faint 
feeble  semblance  of  a  man,  upon  his  bed,  and  speaking  in  a  voice  so  low 
that  they  could  only  hear  him  by  listening  very  near  to  his  lips,  he  became 
quiet.  It  was  dimly  pleasant  to  him  now,  to  lie  there,  with  the  window 
open,  looking  out  at  the  summer  sky  and  the  trees  :  and,  in  the  evening,  at 
-the  sunset.  To  watch  the  shadows  of  the  -clouds  and  leaves,  and  seem  to 
feel  a  sympathy  with  shadows.  It  was  natural  that  he  should.  To  him, 
life  and  the  world  were  nothing  else. 

He  began  to  show  now  that  he  thought  of  Florence's  fatigue;  and  often 
iaxed  his  weakness  to  whisper  to  her,  "  go  and  walk  my  dearest,  in  the 
sweet  air.  Go  to  your  gooa  husband ! "  One  time  when  Walter  was  in  his 
room,  he  beckoned  him  to  come  near,  and  to  stoop  down ;  and  pressing  his 
hand,  whispered  an  assurance  to  him  that  he  knew  he  could  trust  him  with 
his  child  when  he  was  dead. 

It  chanced  one  evening,  towards  sunset,  when  Florence  and  Walter  were 
sitting  in  his  room  together,  as  he  liked  to  see  them,  that  Florence,  having 
her  baby  in  her  arms,  began  in  a  low  voice  to  sing  to  the  little  fellow,  and 
sang  the  old  tune  she  had  so  often  sung  to  the  dead  child.  He  could  not 
bear  it  at  the  time ;  he  held  up  his  trembling  hand,  imploring  her  to  stop; 
but  next  day  he  asked  her  to  repeat  it,  and  to  do  so  often  of  an  evening : 
which  she  did.   He  listening,  with  his  face  turned  away. 

Florence  was  sitting  on  a  certain  time  by  his  winaow,  with  her  work- 
basket  between  her  and  her  old  attendant,  who  was  still  her  faithful  com- 
panion. He  had  fallen  into  a  dose.  It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  with  two 
hours  of  bght  to  come  yet ;  and  the  tranquillity  and  quiet  made  Florence 
very  thoughtful.  She  was  lost  to  everything  for  the  moment,  but  the 
occasion  when  the  so  altered  figure  on  the  bed  had  first  presented  her  to 
her  beautiful  mama;  when  a  touch  from  Walter  leaning  on  the  back  of  her 
chair,  made  her  start. 
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"  My  dear/'  said  Walter ;  "  there  is  some  one  down  stairs  who  wishes 
to  speak  to  you." 

She  fancied  Walter  looked  grave,  and  asked  him  if  anything  had 
happened. 

"  No,  no,  my  love  !  "  said  Walter.  "  I  have  seen  the  gentleman  myself, 
and  spoken  with  him.    Nothing  has  happened.     Will  you  come  P  " 

Florence  put  her  arm  through  his ;  and  confiding  her  father  to  the  black- 
eyed  Mrs.  Toots,  who  sat  as  brisk  and  smart  at  her  work  as  black-eyed 
woman  could,  accompanied  her  husband  down  stairs.  In  the  pleasant 
little  parlour  opening  on  the  garden,  sat  a  gentleman,  who  rose  to  advance 
towards  her  when  she  came  in,  but  turned  off,  by  reason  of  some  peculi- 
arity in  his  legs,  and  was  only  stopped  by  the  table. 

Florence  then  remembered  Cousin  Feenix,  whom  she  had  not  at  first 
recognised  in  the  shade  of  the  leaves.  Cousin  Feenix  took  her  hand,  and 
congratulated  her  upon  her  marriage. 

"  I  could  have  wished,  I  am  sure,"  said  Cousin  Feenix,  sitting  down  as 
Florence  sat,  "  to  have  had  an  earlier  opportunity  of  offering  my  congratu- 
lations ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  so  many  painful  occurrences  have  happened, 
treading,  as  a  man  may  say,  on  one  another's  heels,  that  I  have  been  in  a 
devil  of  a  state  myself,  and  perfectlv  imfit  for  every  description  of  society. 
The  only  description  of  society  I  have  kept,  has  been  my  own ;  and  it 
certainly  is  anything  but  flattering  to  a  man's  good  opinion  of  his  own 
resources,  to  loiow  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  has  the  capacity  of  boring 
himself  to  a  perfectly  unlimited  extent." 

Florence  divined,  from  some  indefinable  constraint  and  anxiety  in  this 
gentleman's  manner — which  was  always  a  gentleman's,  in  spite  of  the 
harmless  little  eccentricities  that  attached  to  it — ^and  from  Walter's  manner 
no  less,  that  something  more  immediately  tending  to  some  object  was  to 
follow  this. 

"  I  have  been  mentioning  to  my  friend  Mr.  Gay,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
have  the  honour  of  calling  him  so,"  said  Cousin  Feenix,  "  that  I  am 
rqoiced  to  hear  that  my  firiend  Dombey  is  very  deddedly  mending.  I  trust 
my  friend  Dombey  will  not  allow  his  mind  to  be  too  much  preyed  upon, 
by  any  mere  loss  of  fortune.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  experienced 
any  very  great  loss  of  fortune  myself:  never  having  had,  in  point  of  fact, 
any  great  amount  of  fortune  to  lose.  But  as  much  as  I  could  lose,  I  have 
lost;  and  I  don't  find  that  I  particularly  care  about  it.  I  know  my 
friend  Dombey  to  be  a  devilish  honourable  man ;  and  it's  calculated  to 
console  my  firiend  Dombey  very  much,  to  know,  that  this  is  the  universal 
sentiment.  Even  Tommy  Screwzer, — man  of  an  extremely  bilious  habit, 
with  whom  my  firiend  Gay  is  probably  acquainted — cannot  say  a  syllable  in 
disputation  of  the  fact." 

Florence  felt,  more  than  ever,  that  there  was  something  to  come;  and 
looked  earnestly,  for  it.  So  earnestly,  that  Cousin  Feenix  answered,  as  if 
she  had  spoken. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Cousin  Feenix,  "  that  my  friend  Gay  and  myself 
have  been  ^scussing  the  propriety  of  entreating  a  favour  at  your  hands ; 
and  that  I  have  the  consent  of  my  firiend  Gby — who  has  met  me  in  an 
exceedingly  kind  and  open  manner,  for  whidi  I  am  very  much  indebted 
to  him — ^to  solicit  it.  I  am  sensible  that  so  amiable  a  lady  as  the  lovely 
and  accomplished  daughter  of  my  friend  Dombey  will  not  require  much 
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orgmg ;  but  I  am  liappy  to  know,  that  I  am  supported  by  my  fnend'  Gay's 
influenoB  and  approval.  As  in  my  parliamentary  time,  when  a  man  had  a 
motion  to  make  of  any  sort — ^which  happened  seldom  in  those  days,  for 
we  were  kept  very  tight  in  hand,  the  leaders  on  both  sides  being  regular 
Martinets,  which  was  a  deviHsh  good  tiling  for  the  rank  and  file,  like 
myself,  and  prevented  our  exposing  ourselves  continually,  as  a  great  many 
of  us  had  a  feverish  anxiety  to  do — as,  in  my  parHamentary  time,  I  was 
about  to  say,  wh^  a  man  had  leave  to  let  off  any  little  private  popgun,  it 
was  always  considered  a  great  point  for  him  to  say  that  he  had  tiie  happi- 
ness of  believing  that  his  sentiments  were  not  without  an  echo  in  the  breast 
of  Mr.  Pitt ;  the  pilot,  in  point  of  &ct,  who  had  weathered  the  storm. 
Upon  which,  a  devilish  large  number  of  fellows  immediately  cheered,  and 
put  him  in  spirits.  Though  the  fact  is  that  these  fellows,  being^  under 
orders  to  cheer  most  excessively  whenever  Mir.  Pitt's  name  was  mentioned, 
became  so  proficient  that  it  always  woke  'em.  And  they  were  so  entirely 
innocent  of  what  was  going  on,  otherwise,  that  it  used  to  be  commonly 
said  by  Conversation  Brown — four  bottle  man  at  the  Treasmy  Board,  with 
whom  the  father  of  my  friend  Gay  was  probably  acquainted,  for  it  was 
before  my  friend  Gay's  time — ^that  if  a  man  had  risen  in  his  place,  and  said 
that  he  regretted  to  inform  the  house  that  there  was  an  Honourable  Member 
in  the  last  stage  of  convulsions  in  the  Lobby,  and  that  the  Honourable 
Member's  name  was  Pitt,  the  approbation  would  have  been  vociferous." 

This  postponement  of  the  point,  put  Florence  in  a  flutter ;  and  she 
looked  from  Cousin  Feenix  to  Walter,  in  increasing  agitation* 

"  My  love,"  said  Walter,  "  there  is  nothing  the  matter.'* 

"  There  is  nothing  the  matter,  upon  my  honour,"  said  Cousin  Feenix ; 
*'  and  1  am  deeply  distressed  at  being  the  means  of  causing  you  a  moment's 
uneasiness.  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  there  is  nothing  the  matter.  The 
favour  that  I  have  to  ask  is,  simply — ^but  it  really  does  seem  so  exceed- 
ing singular,  that  I  should  be  in  the  last  degree  obliged  to  my  iriend  Gay 
if  he  would  have  the  goodness  to  break  the — ^in  point  of  iact,  the  ice," 
said  Cousin  Feenix. 

Walter  thus  appealed  to,  and  appealed' to  no  less  in  the  look  that 
Florence  turned  towards  him,  said : 

'*  My  dearest,  it  is  no  more  than  this.  That  you  will  ride  to  London 
with  this  gentleman,  whom  you  know."' 

"  And  my  friend  Gay,  also — ^I  beg  your  pardon !  **  interrupted  Cousm 
Feenix. 

"  — ^And  with  me — and  make  a  visit  somewhere." 
To  whom  ?  "  asked  Florence,  looking  from  one  to  the  other. 
If  I  might  entreat,"  said  Cousin  Feenix,  "that  you  would  not  press 
for  an  answer  to  that  question,  I  would  venture  to  take  the  Hbertj  of 
making  the  request." 

"  Do  you  know,  Walter  ?  "  said  Florence. 

"  Tes." 

"  And  think  it  right  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Only  because  I  am  sure  that  you  would,  too.  Though  there 
may  be  reasons  I  very  well  understand,  which  make  it  better  that  nothing 
more  should  be  said  beforehand." 

"  If  PApa  is  still  asleep,  or  can  Sjjare  me  if  he  is  awake,  I  will  go 
immediately,"  said  Florence.     And  rismg  quietly,  and  glancing  at  them 
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with  a  look  that  was  a  little  alarmed  but  perfectly  eonfidliig',  left  the 
room. 

When  she  came  back,  ready  to  bear  them  compbny,  iAiey  werer  talking 
together,  grayely,  at  the  windbw ;  andTlorencecouldnot  but  wonder  what 
the  topic  was,  that  had  made  them  so  well  acquainted  in  so  short  a  time. 
She  did  not  wonder  at  the  Ibok  of  pride  and  love  with  which  her  husband 
broke  off  as  she  entered;  for  she  nerer  saw  him,  but  that  rested  on  her. 

"  I  will  leave,*"  said  Cousin  Peenix,  "  a  caard  for  my  friend  Dombey, 
sincerely  trusting  that  he  will  pick  up  health  and  strength  with  ereiy 
returning  hour.  And  I  hope  my  friend  Dombey  wUl  do  me  the  favour  to 
consider  me  a  man  who  has  a  devilish  warm  admiration  of  his  character, 
as,  in  point  of  fact,  a  British  merchant  and  a  devilish  upright  gentle- 
man. My  place  in  the  coimtry  is  iu  a  most  confounded  state  of  dilapi- 
dation, but  if  my  friend  Dombey  should' require  a  change  of  air,  and  would 
take  up  his  quarters  there,  he  would  find  it  a  remarkably  healthy  spot — 
as  it  need  be,  for  it's  amazingly  dull.  If  my  friend  Dombey  suffers  from 
bodily  weakness,  and  would  allow  me  to  recommend  what  has  frequently 
done  myself  good,  as  a  man  who  has  been  exl^emely  queer  at  timesj 
and  who  lived  pretty  freely  in  the  days  when  men  lived  very  freely,  I 
should  say,  let  it  be  in  point  of  fact  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  beat  up  with 
augar  and  nutmeg,  in  a  glass  of  sheny,  and  taken  in  the  morning*  with  a 
alice  of  dry  toast.  Jackson,  who  kept  the  boxing-rooms  in  Bond-street — 
man  of  very  superior  qualifications,  with  whose  reputation  my  friend 
Gay  is  no  doubt  acquainted — used  to  mention  that  in  training  for  the 
ring  they  substituted  rum  for  sherry.  I  should  recommend  sherry  in  this 
case,  on  account  of  my  friend  Dombey  being  in  an  invalided  condition  ; 
which  might  occasion  rum  to  fly — ^in  point  of  fact  to  his  head — and  throw 
liim  into  a  devil  of  a  state.*' 

Of  all  this.  Cousin  Feenix  delivered  himself  with  an  obviously  nervous 
and  discomposed  air.  Then,  giving  his  arm  to  Florence,  and  putting  the 
strongest  possible  constraint  upon  his  wilful  legs  which  seemed  deter- 
mined to  go  out  into  the  garden,  he  led  her  to  the  door,  and  handed  her 
into  a  carriage  that  was  ready  for  her  reception. 

Walter  entered  after  him,  and  they  drove  away. 

Their  ride  was  six  or  eight  miles  long.  When  they  drove  through 
certain  dull  and  stately  streets,  lying  westward  in  London,  it  was  growing 
dusk.  Florence  had,  by  this  time,  put  her  hand  in  Walter's ;  and  was 
looking  very  earnestly,  and  with  increasing  agitation,  into  every  new  street 
into  which  they  turned. 

When  the  carriage  stopped,  at  last,  before  that  house  in  Brook-street, 
where  her  father's  unhappy  marriage  had  been  celebrated,  Florence  said, 
"  Walter,  what  is  this?  Who  is  here?  "  Walter  cheering  her,  and  not 
ireplying,  she  glanced  up  at  the  house-front,  and  saw  that  all  the  windows 
were  shut,  as  if  it  were  uninhabited.  Cousin  Feenix  had  by  this  time 
alighted,  and  was  offering  his  hand. 

"  Are  you  not  coming,  Walter  ?  " 

**  No,  I  will  remain  here.  Don't  tremble!  there  is  nothing  to  fear, 
dearest  Florence." 

"  I  know  that,  Walter,  with  you  so  near.    I  am  sure  of  that,  but " 

The  door  was  softly  opened,  without  any  knock,  and  cousin  Fbenix  led 
her  out  of  the  summer  evening  air  into  the  dose  dull  house.  More  sombre 
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and  brown  than  ever,  it  seemed  to  have  been  shut  up  from  the  weddingr 
day,  and  to  have  hoarded  darkness  and  sadness  ever  since. 

Florence  ascended  the  dusky  staircase,  trembling ;  and  stopped,  with  her 
conductor,  at  the  drawing-room  door.  He  opened  it,  without  speakings 
and  signed  an  entreaty  to  her  to  advance  into  the  inner  room,  while  £e 
remained  there.    Florence,  afler  hesitating  an  instant,  complied. 

Sitting  by  the  window  at  a  table,  where  she  seemed  to  have  been  writing 
or  drawing,  was  a  lady,  whose  head,  turned  away  towards  the  dying  light, 
was  resting  on  her  himd.  Florence  advancing,  doubtfully,  all  at  once  stood 
stiU,  as  if  she  had  lost  the  power  of  motion.    The  lady  turned  her  bead. 

"  Great  Heaven  1 "  she  said,  ''  what  is  this  ?  " 

"  No,  no  1  '*  cried  Florence,  shrinking  back  as  she  rose  up,  and  putting 
out  her  hands  to  keep  her  off.     "  Mama  I " 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other.  Passion  and  pride  had  worn  it,  but 
it  was  the  face  of  Edith,  and  beautiful  and  stately  yet.  It  was  the  face  of 
Florence,  and  through  all  the  terrified  avoidance  it  expressed,  there  was 
pity  in  it,  sorrow,  a  gprateful  tender  memory.  On  each  face,  wonder  and 
fear  were  painted  vividly;  each,  so  still  and  silent,  looking  at  the  otha 
over  the  black  gulf  of  the  irrevocable  past. 

Florence  was  the  first  to  change.  Bursting  into  tears,  she  said,  from 
her  fuU  heart,  "  Oh  Mama,  Mama !  why  do  we  meet  like  this  ?  Why 
were  you  ever  kind  to  me  when  there  was  no  one  eke,  that  we  should 
meet  hke  this ! " 

Edith  stood  before  her,  dumb  and  motionless.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her  face. 

"  I  dare  not  think  of  that,'*  said  Florence,  "  I  am  come  from  Papa's 
sick  bed.    We  are  never  asunder  now ;  we  never  shall  be,  any  more.     If 
ou  would  have  me  ask  his  pardon,  I  will  do  it,  Mama.  I  am  almost  sure 
e  will  grant  it  now,  if  I  ask  him.     May  Heaven  grant  it  to  you,  too,  and 
comfort  you  1 " 

She  answered  not  a  word. 

"  Walter— I  am  married  to  him,  and  we  have  a  son  " — said  Florence, 
timidly,  "  is  at  the  door,  and  has  brought  me  here.  I  will  tell  him  that  you. 
are  rmentant ;  that  you  are  changed,  said  Florence,  looking  mournfully 
upon  her ;  '*  and  he  will  speak  to  Papa  with  me,  I  know.  Is  there  anything 
but  this  that  I  can  do  ? '^ 

Edith,  breaking  her  silence,  without  moving  eve  or  limb,  answered  slowly  r 

"  The  stain  upon  your  name,  upon  your  husband's,  on  your  child's* 
Win  that  ever  be  forgiven,  Florence  r  " 

"  Will  it  ever  be.  Mama?  It  is  !  Freely,  freely,  both  by  Walter  and 
by  me.  If  that  is  any  consolation  to  you,  there  is  nothing  that  you  may 
believe  more  certainly.  You  do  not^vou  do  not,"  faltered  Florence, 
"  speak  of  Papa ;  but  I  am  sure  you  wish  that  I  should  ask  him  for  hia 
forgiveness.     I  am  sure  you  do." 

She  answered  not  a  word. 

"  I  will ! "  said  Florence.  "  I  wiU  bring  it  you,  if  you  will  let  me ;  and 
then,  perhaps,  we  mny  take  leave  of  each  other,  more  like  what  we  used 
to  be  to  one  another.  I  have  not,"  said  Florence  very  gently,  and 
drawing  nearer  to  her,  "I  have  not  shrunk  back  from  you.  Mama, 
because  I  fear  you,  or  because  I  dread  to  be  disgraced  by  you.  I  only 
wish  to  do  my  duty  to  Papa.     I  am  very  dear  to  liira,  and  he  is  very  deai 
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to  me.  But  I  never  can  forget  that  you  were  veiy  good  to  me.  Oh, 
pray  to  Heaven,"  cried  Florence,  falling  on  her  bosom,  "  pray  to  Heaven, 
Mama,  to  forgive  you  all  this  sin  and  shame,  and  to  forgive  me  if  I  cannot 
help  doing  this  (if  it  is  wrong),  when  I  remember  what  you  used  to  be !  " 

Edith,  as  if  she  fell  beneath  her  touch,  sunk  down  on  her  knees,  and 
caught  her  round  the  neck. 

**  Florence  I  "  she  cried.  "  My  better  angel  I  Before  I  am  mad  again, 
before  my  stubbornness  comes  back  and  strikes  me  dumb,  believe  me,  upon 
my  soul  I  am  innocent !  " 

"  Mama !" 

"  Guilty  of  much  I  Guilty  of  that  which  sets  a  waste  between  us 
evermore.  Ghiilty  of  what  must  separate  me,  through  the  whole  remainder 
of  my  life,  from  purity  and  innocence — from  you,  of  all  the  earth.  Guilty 
of  a  blind  and  passionate  resentment,  of  which  I  do  not,  cannot,  will  not, 
even  now,  repent ;  but  not  guilty  with  that  dead  man.     Before  God  1 " 

Upon  her  knees  upon  the  ground,  she  held  up  both  her  hands,  and 
swore  it. 

"  Florence !"  she  said,  "purest  and  best  of  natures, — whom  Hove — who 
might  have  changed  me  long  ago,  and  did  for  a  time  work  some  change 
even  in  the  woman  that  I  am, — believe  me,  I  am  innocent  of  that ;  and  once 
more,  on  my  desolate  heart,  let  me  lay  this  dear  head,  for  the  last  time ! " 

She  was  moved  and  weeping.  Had  she  been  oftener  thus  in  older 
days,  she  had  been  happier  now. 

*'  There  is  nothing  else  in  all  the  world,"  she  said,  "  that  would  have 
wrung  denial  from  me.  No  love,  no  hatred,  no  hope,  no  threat.  I  said 
that  I  would  die,  and  make  no  sign.  I  could  have  done  so,  and  I  would, 
if  we  had  never  met,  Florence." 

"  I  trust,"  said  cousin  Feenix,  ambling  in  at  the  door,  and  speaking, 
half  in  the  room,  and  half  out  of  it,  *'  that  my  lovely  and  accomplish^ 
relative  will  excuse  my  having,  by  a  little  stratagem,  effected  this  meeting. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  was,  at  first,  wholly  incredulous  as  to  the  possibility 
of  my  lovely  and  accomplished  relative  having,  very  unfortunately,  com- 
mitted herself  with  the  deceased  person  with  white  teeth ;  because,  in 
point  of  fact,  one  does  see,  in  this  world — ^which  is  remarkable  for  devilish 
strange  arrangements,  and  for  being  decidedly  the  most  unintelligible 
thing  within  a  man's  experience — ^very  odd  coi^unetions  of  that  sort. 
But,  as  I  mentioned  to  my  friend  Dombey,  I  could  not  admit  the 
criminality  of  my  lovely  and  accomplished  relative  until  it  was  perfectly 
established.  And  feeling,  when  the  deceased  person,  was,  in  point  of  fact, 
destroyed  in  a  devilish  horrible  manner,  that  her  position  was  a  very  p»ainful 
one — and  feeling  besides  that  our  family  had  been  a  little  to  blame  in  not 
paying  more  attention  to  her,  and  that  we  are  a  careless  family — and  also 
that  my  aunt,  though  a  devilish  lively  woman,  had  perhaps  not  been  the 
very  b^t  of  mothers — I  took  the  liberty  of  seeking  her  in  France,  and 
offdring  her  such  protection  as  a  man  very  much  out  at  elbows  could  offer. 
Upon  which  occasion,  my  lovely  and  accomplished  relative  did  me  the 
honour  to  express  that  she  beheved  I  was,  in  my  way,  a  devilish  good 
sort  of  fellow ;  and  that  therefore  she  put  herself  under  my  protection. 
Which  in  point  of  fact  I  understood  to  be  a  kind  thing  on  the  part  of  my 
lovely  and  accomplished  relative,  as  I  am  getting  extremely  shakey,  and 
have  derived  great  comfort  from  her  solicitude." 
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Edith,  who  had  taken  Florence  to  a  aofii,  made  a  gesture  wifli  het  hand 
as  if  she  would  have  begged  him  to  say  no  more. 

*'  My  lorely  and  accomplished  relative/'  resamed  Cousin  Feeniz,  sdfl 
ambling  about  at  the  door,  "  will  excuse  me  if,  for  her  satisfiEUstion,  and 
my  own,  and  that  of  my  friend  Dombey,  whose  lorely  and  acoomplished 
daughter  we  so  much  admire,  I  complete  the  thread  of  my  obsenrations. 
She  will  remember  that,  from  the  first,  she  and  I  have  never  alluded  to 
the  subject  of  her  elopement.  My  impression,  certainly,  has  alwi^'sbeen, 
that  there  was  a  mystery,  in  the  affair  which  she  could  explain  if  so 
inclined.  But  my  lovely  and  accomplished  relative  being  a  devilish  reso- 
lute woman,  I  knew  that  she  was  not,  in  point  of  iisct,  to  be  trifled  with, 
and  therefore  did  not  involve  myself  in  any  discussions.  But,  observing 
lately,  that  her  accessible  point  did  appear  to  be  a  very  strong  descripticxi 
of  tenderness  for  the  daughter  of  my  friend  Dombey,  it  oceorrcd  to  me 
that  if  I  could  bring  about  a  mteeting,  unexpected  on  both  sides,  it  might 
lead  to  beneficial  results.  Therefore,  we  being  in  London,  in  the  present 
private  way,  before  going  to  the  South  of  Italy,  there  to  establish  our- 
selves, in  point  of  fact,  until  we  go  to  our  long  l^mes,  which  is  a  devilish 
disagreeable  reflection  for  a  man,  I  applied  myself  to  the  disooveiy  of  the 
residence  of  my  friend  Gay — handsome  man  of  an  uncommonly  frank  dispo- 
sition, who  is  probaUy  Imown  to  my  lovely  and  accomplished  relative— 
and  had  the  happmess  of  bringing  his  amiable  wife  to  the  present  place. 
And  now,"  said  Cousin  Feenix,  with  a  real  and  genuine  earnestness  shining 
through  the  levity  of  his  manner  and  his  slipshod  speech,  *'  I  do  conjure 
my  relative,  not  to  stop  half  way,  but  to  set  right,  as  far  as  she  can, 
whatever  she  has  done  wrong — not  for  the  honour  of  her  family,  not 
for  her  own  fame,  not  for  any  of  those  considerations  which  unfor- 
tunate oircumstanoes  have  induced  her  to-regard,  as  hollow,  and  in  point  of 
fact,  as  approaching  to  humbug — but  because  it  is  wrong,  and  not  right." 

Cousin  Feenix's  legs  consented  to  take  him  away  after  this ;  and  leaving 
them  alone  together,  he  shut  the  door. 

Edith  remained  silent  for  some  minutes,  with  Florence  sitting  dose 
beside  her.     Then  she  took  from  her  bosom  a  sealed  paper. 

"  I  debated  with  myself  a  long  time,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  whether 
to  write  this  at  all,  in  case  of  dying  suddenly  or  by  accident,  and  feeling 
the  want  of  it  upon  me.  I  have  deliberated,  ever  since,  when  and  how  to 
destroy  it.     Take  it,  Florence.     The  truth  is  written  in  it." 

"  Is  it  fbr  Papa  ?  *'  asked  Florence. 

"  It  is  for  whom  you  will,"  she  answered.  "It  is  given  to  you,  and  is 
obtained' by  you.     He  never  could  have  had  it  otherwise." 

Again  they  sat  silent,  in  the  deepening  darkness: 

y  Mama,"  said  Florence,  "  he  has  lost  his  fortune ;  he  has  been  at  Hbt 
point  of  death ;  he  may  not  recover,  even  now.  Is  there  any  word  that  I 
shall  say  to  him  from  you  ?  " 

"  Did  you  teU  me,"  asked  Edith,  ••that  you  were  very  dear  to  him  ?" 

"Tes  I "  said  Florence,  in  a  thrilling  voice.   * 

'•  Tell  him  I  am  sorry  that  we  ever  met." 

"  No  more  P"  said  Florence  after  a  pause. 

"  TeU  him,  if  he  asks,  that  I  do  not  repent  of  what  I  have  done — not 
yet — ^for  if  it  were  to  do  again  to-moiTOw,  I  should  do  it.  But  if  he  is  a 
changed  man — " 
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She  stopped*  THere  was  sometbing  in  the  silent  touch  of  Florence's 
hand  that  stopped  her. 

'*■ — But  that  being  a  changed  man,  he  knows,  now,  it  would  never  be. 
Tell  him  I  wish  it  never  had  been/' 

"May  I  say,"  said  Florence,  "that  you  grieved' to  hear  of  the  afflictions 
he  has  suffered  ?  ** 

"Not,"  she  replied,  "  if  they  have  taught  him  that  his  daughter  is  very 
dear  to  him.  He  will  not  grieve  for  them  himself^one  day,  if  they  have 
brou^t  that  lesson,.  Rorenoe."' 

"  1  ou  wish  well  to  him,  and  would  have  him  happy.  I  am  sure  you 
would ! "  said  Florence.  "  Oh !  let  me  be  able,  if  I  have  the  occasion  at 
some  future  time,  to  say  so  ?  "' 

Edith  sat  with  her  dark  eyes  gazing  stedfhstly  befbre  Her,  and  did  not 
reply  until  Florence  had  repeated  her  entreaty;  when  she  drew  her  hand 
within  her  arm,  and  said,  with  the  same  thonghtM  gaze  upon  the  night 
outside : 

"  Tell  him  that  if,  in  his  own  present,  he  can  find  any  reason  to  com- 
passionate my  past,  I  sent  word  that  I  asked'  him  to  do  so.  TeU  him  that 
if,  in  his  own  present,  he  oan  find  a  reason  to  think  less  bitterly  of  me,  I 
asked  him  to  do  so.  Tell  him,  that,  dead' as  we  are  to  one  another,  never 
more  to  meet  on  this  side  of  eternity,  he  hio^s  there  is  one  feeling  in 
common  between  us  now,  that  there  never  was  before." 

Her  sternness  seemed. to  yield,  and  there  were  tears  in  her  dark  eyes. 

"  I  trust  myself  to  that,"  she  said,  "  for  his  better  thoughts  of  me,  and 
mine  of  him.  When  he  loves  his  Florence  most,  he  will  hate  me  least. 
When  he  is  most  proud  and  happy  in  her  and  her  children,  he  will  be 
most  repentant  of  his  own  part  in  the  dark  vision  of  our  married  life.  At 
that  time,  I  will  be  repentant  too — let  him  know  it  then — and  think  that 
when  I  thought  so  much  of  all  the  causes  that  had  made  me  what  I  was, 
I  needed  to  have  allowed  more  for  the  causes  that  had  made  him  what  he 
was.  I  will  try^  then,  to  forgive  him  his  share  of  blame.  Let  him  try  to 
forgive  me  mine !  " 

"  Oh  Mama  1 "  said  Florence.  "  How  it  lightens  my  heart,  even  in  such 
a  meeting  and  parting,  to  hear  this !  " 

"  Strange  words  in  my  own  ears,"  said  Edith,  "  and  foreign  to  the 
aoimd  of  my  own  voice  !  But  even  if  I  had  been  the  wretched  creature  I 
have  given  him  occasion  to  believe-  me,  I  think  I  could  have  said  them 
still,  hearing  that  you  and  he  were  very  dear  to  one  another.  Let  him, 
when  you  are  dearest,  ever  feel  that  he  is  most  forbearing  in  his  thoughts 
of  me — that  I  am  most  forbearing  in  my  thoughts  of  him  V  Those  are  the 
last  words  I  send  him !     Now,  good  bye,  my  life  I " 

She  clasped  her  in  her  arms,  and  seemed  to  pour  out  all  her  woman's 
soul  of  love  and  tenderness  at  once. 

"  This  kiss  for  your  child  I  These  kisses  for  a  blessing  on  your  head ! 
My  own  dear  Florence,  my  sweet  girl,  farewell  I " 

"  To  meet  again  1 "  cried  Florence. 

"  Never  again!  Never  again!  When  you  leave  me  in  this  darkroom, 
think  that  you  have  left  me  in  the  grave.  Bemember  only  that  I  was 
once,  and  that  I  loved  yon ! " 

And  Florence  left  her^  seeing  her  face  no  more,  but  accompianied  by  her 
embraces  and  caresses  to  the  last. 
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Cousin  Feenix  met  her  at  the  door,  and  took  her  down  to  Walter  in  the 
dingy  dining-room,  upon  whose  shoulder  she  laid  her  head  weeping. 

*'  I  am  devilish  sorry,"  said  Cousin  Feenix,  lifting  his  wristbandls  to  his 
eyes  in  the  simplest  manner  possible,  and  without  the  least  oonoealment, 
"  that  the  lovely  and  acoomplished  daughter  of  my  friend  Dombqr  and 
amiable  wife  of  my  friend  Gay,  should  have  had  her  tensitive  nature  so 
very  much  distressed  and  cut  up  by  the  interview  whidi  is  just  concluded. 
But  I  hope  and  trust  I  have  acted  for  the  best,  and  that  my  honourable 
friend  Bombey  will  find  his  mind  rdieved  by  the  disclosures  which  hare 
taken  place.  I  exceedingly  lament  that  my  friend  Dombey  should  have 
got  himself,  in  point  of  fi&ct,  into  the  devil's  own  state  of  conglomeration 
by  an  alliance  with  our  family ;  but  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  infernal  scoundrel  Barker — ^man  with  white  teeth — every- 
thing would  have  gone  on  pretty  smoothly.  In  regard  to  my  relative  who 
does  me  the  honour  to  have  formed  an  uncommonly  good  opinion  of 
myself,  I  can  assure  the  amiable  wife  of  my  friend  Gay,  that  she  may  rely 
on  my  being,  in  point  of  £act,  a  father  to  her.  And  in  regard  to  tlK 
changes  of  human  life,  and  the  extraordinary  manner  in  wludi  we  are 
perpetually  conducting  ourselves,  all  I  can  say  is,  with  my  Mend  Shak- 
speare — ^man  who  wasn  't  for  an  age  but  for  all  time,  and  with  whom  my 
friend  Gay  is  no  doubt  acquainted — ^that  it 's  like  the  shadow  of  a  dream.** 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

FINAL. 

A  BOTTLE  that  has  been  long  excluded  from  the  Ught  of  day,  and  is 
hoary  with  dust  and  cobwebs,  has  been  brought  into  the  sunshine;  and 
the  golden  wine  within  it  sheds  a  lustre  on  the  table. 

It  is  the  last  bottle  of  the  old  Madeira. 

**  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Gills,"  says  Mr.  Dombey.  "  This  is  a  veiy 
rare  and  most  delicious  wine." 

The  Captain,  who  is  of  the  party,  beams  with  joy.  There  is  a  very 
halo  of  delight  round  his  glowing  forehead. 

"  We  always  promised  ourselves,  Sir,"  observes  Mr.  Gills,  "  Ned  and 
myself,  I  mean — " 

Mr.  Dombey  nods  at  the  Captain,  who  shines  more  and  more  with 
speechless  gratification. 

— "  that  we  would  drink  this,  one  day  or  other,  to  Walter  safe  at  home : 
though  such  a  home  we  never  thought  of.  If  you  don't  object  to  our 
old  whim,  Sir,  let  us  devote  this  first  glass  to  Wfdter  and  his  wife." 

"  To  Walter  and  his  wife  I  "  says  Mr.  Dombey.  "  Florence,  my  child" 
— and  turns  to  kiss  her. 

«  To  Walter  and  his  wife !  "  says  Mr.  Toots. 

*'.  To  Wal'r  and  his  wife !  "  exclaims  the  Captain.  "  Uooroar !  "  and 
the  Captain  exhibiting  a  strong  desire  to  clime  his  glass  against  some 
other  glass,  Mr.  Dombey,  with  a  ready  hand,  holds  out  his.    The  others 
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follow ;  and  there  is  a  blithe  and  merry  ringing,  as  of  a  little  peal  of 
marriage  bells. 

Other  buried  wine  grows  older,  as  the  old  Madeira  did  in  its  time ;  and 
dust  and  cobwebs  thicken  on  the  bottles. 

Mr.  Dombey  is  a  white-haired  gentleman,  whose  face  bears  heavy  marks 
of  care  and  suffering ;  but  they  are  traces  of  a  storm  that  has  passed  on  for 
ever,  and  left  a  dear  evening  in  its  track. 

Ambitious  projects  trouble  him  no  more.  His  only  pride  is  in  his 
daughter  and  her  husband.  He  has  a  silent,  thoughtful,  quiet  manner,  and 
is  always  with  his  daughter.  Miss  Tox  is  not  unfrequently  of  the  family 
party,  and  is  quite  devoted  to  it,  and  a  great  favourite.  Her  admiration 
of  her  once  stately  patron  is,  and  has  been  ever  since  the  mommg  of  her 
shock  in  Princess'  Place,  platonic,  but  not  weakened  in  the  least. 

Nothing  has  drifted  to  him  from  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes,  but  a  cer- 
tain annual  sum  that  comes  he  knows  not  how,  with  an  earnest  entreaty 
that  he  will  not  seek  to  discover,  and  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  a  debt, 
and  an  act  of  reparation.  He  has  consulted  with  his  old  derk  about  this, 
who  is  dear  it  may  be  honourably  accepted,  and  has  no  doubt  it  arises  out 
of  some  forgotten  transaction  in  the  times  of  the  old  House. 

That  hazel-eyed  bachelor,  a  bachdor  no  more,  is  married  now,  and  to 
the  sister  of  the  grey-haired  Junior.  He  visits  his  old  chief  sometimes, 
but  seldom.  There  is  a  reason  in  the  grey-haired  Junior's  history,  and 
yet  a  stronger  reason  in  his  name,  why  he  should  keep  retired  from  his  old 
employer ;  and  as  he  lives  with  his  sister  and  her  husband,  they  partidpate 
in  that  retirement.  Walter  sees  them  sometimes — ^Florence  too— and  the 
pleasant  house  resounds  with  profound  duets  arranged  for  the  Piano- 
Forte  and  Violoncello,  and  with  the  labours  of  Harmonious  Blacksmiths. 

And  how  goes  the  wooden  Midshipman  in  these  changed  days  P  Why, 
here  he  still  is,  right  leg  foremost,  hard  at  work  upon  the  hackney  coaches, 
and  more  on  the  tdert  than  ever,  being  newly  painted  from  his  cocked  hat 
to  his  buckled  shoes ;  and  up  above  him,  in  golden  characters,  these  names 
shine  refulgent.  Gills  and  Cuttle. 

Not  another  stroke  of  business  does  the  Midshipman  achieve  beyond 
his  usual  easy  trade.  But  they  do  say,  in  a  circuit  of  some  half-mile 
round  the  blue  umbrella  in  Leadenhall  Market,  that  some  of  Mr.  Gflls's 
old  investments  are  coming  out  wonderfully  well ;  and  that  instead  of  being 
behind  the  time  in  those  respects,  as  he  supposed,  he  was,  in  truth,  a  little 
before  it,  and  had  to  wait  the  fulness  of  the  time  and  the  design.  The 
whisper  is  that  Mr.  Gills's  money  has  begun  to  turn  itself,  and  that  it  is 
tummg  itself  over  and  over  pretty  briskly.  Certain  it  is  that,  standing  at 
his  shop-door,  in  his  coffee-coloured  suit,  with  his  chronometer  in  his 
pocket,  and  his  spectacles  on  his  forehead,  he  don't  appear  to  break  his 
heart  at  customers  not  coming,  but  looks  very  jovial  and  contented, 
though  full  as  misty  as  of  yore. 

As  to  his  partner.  Captain  Cuttle,  there  is  a  fiction  of  a  business  in  the 
Captain's  iliind  which  is  better  than  any  reality.  The  Captain  is  as 
satisfied  of  the  Midshipman's  importance  to  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  country,  as  he  could  posttbly  be,  if  no  ship  left  the  Port  of  London 
without  the  Midshipman's  assistance.  His  delight  in  his  own  name  over 
the  door,  is  inexhaustible.    He  crosses  the  street,  twenty  times  a-day,  to 
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look  at  it  from  the  other  side  of  the  way ;  and  iavariably  «ays,  on  these 
occasions,  "  Ed'ard  Cattle,  my  lad,  if  your  mother  could  ha'  know'd  as 
as  you  would  ever  be  a  man  o'  science,  the  good  old  creetor  would  ha' 
been  took  aback  in-deed  1 " 

But  here  is  Mr.  Toots  descending  on  the  Midshipman  with  violent 
rapidity,  and  Mr.  Tooth's  face  is  very  red  as  he  bursts  into  tlie  little 
psuiour. 

"  Captain  Gills,"  says  Mr.  Toots,  "  and  'Mi.  Sols,  I  am  happy  to 
inform  you  that  Mxb.  Toots  has  had  an  increase  to  her  family." 

"  And  it  does  her  credit ! "  cries  the  Captain. 
I  give  you  joy,  Mr.  Toots ! "  says  old  Sol. 

Thank'ee,"  chuckles  Mr.  Toots,  "  I  'm  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
I  knew  that  you  'd  be  glad  to  hear,  and  so  I  came  down  myself.  We  *ie 
positively  getting  on,  you  know.  There 's  Plorence,  and  Susan,  and  now 
here 's  another  little  stranger." 

A  female  stranger  1 "  inquires  the  Captain. 

Tes,  Captain  Gills,"  says  Mr.  Toots,  "and  I'm  glad  of  it.  The 
oflener  we  can  repeat  that  most  extraordinaiy  woman,  my  opinion  is,  the 
better ! " 

"  Stand  by  I "  says  the  Captain,  turning  to  the  old  case-bottle  with  no 
throat — ^for  it  ie  evening,  and  the  Midshipman's  vjsmL  moderate  provisions 
of  pipes  and  glasses  is  on  the  board.  "  Here 's  to  her,  and  may  ahe  have 
ever  so  many  more  1 " 

"  Thank'ee  Captain  Gilh,"  says  the  delighted  Mr.  Toots.  "  I  echo  the 
sentiment.  If  you  '11  allow  me,  as  my  so  doing  cannot  be  unpleaaant  to 
anybody,  under  the  circumstances,  I  think  I  '11  take  a  pipe." 

Mr.  Toots  begins  to  smoke,  accordingly,  and  in  the  openness  of  his  heait 
is  veiy  loquacious. 

"  Of  aU  the  remarkable  inatances  that  that  delightful  woman  has  given 
of  her  excellent  sense,  Captain  Gills  and  Mr.  Sols,"  says  Toots,  "  I  think 
none  .is  more  remarlud}le  than  the  perfection  with  which  she  has  understood 
my  devotion  to  Miss  Domb^." 

Both  his  auditors  assent. 

"  Because,  you  know,"  says  Mr.  Toots,  "  I  have  never  changed  my 
sentiments  towards  Miss  Dombey.  They  are  the  same  as  ever.  She  ia 
the  same  bright  vision  to  me,  at  present,  that  she  was  before  I  made 
Walters's  acquaintance.  When  Mrs.  Toots  and  myself  first  began  to  talk 
of — in  short,  of  the  tender  passion,  you  know,  Captain  Gills." 

"  Aye  aye,  my  lad,'*  says  theCaptain,  "  as  makes  us  all  slue  round — tar 
whidi  you  *11  overhaul  the  book — " 

"  I  shall  certainly  do  so.  Captain  Gills,"  says  Mr.  Toots,  with  great 
earnestness ;  "  when  we  first  began  to  mention  such  subjects,  I  eiplained 
that  I  was  what  you  may  call  a  Blighted  flower,  you  know." 

The  Captain  approves  of  this  figure  greatly;  and  murmurs  that  no 
flower  as  blows,  is  like  the  rose. 

"  But  Lord  bless  me,"  pm-sues  Mr.  Toot^  "  she  was  as  entirely  con- 
scious of  the  state  of  my  feelings  as  I  was  myself.  There  was  nothing  I 
could  tell  ker.  She  was  the  ondy  person  who  could  have  stood  between 
me  and  the  silent  Tomb,  and  she  did  dt,  in  a  inumner  to  oonunand  wf 
everlastmg  admiration.  She  knows  that  .there's  nobody  in  the  worid  I 
look  t)p  to,  as  I  do  to  Miss  Dombey.    She  Jeoows  that  there's  nothing  on 
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earth  I  wouldn  't  do  for  Mias  Dombey.  She  knowa  that  I  oonaider  her 
the  most  beautiful,  the  most  amiable,  the  most  angelic  of  her  sex.  What 
is  her  observation  upon  that  ?  The  perfection  of  sense.  '  My  dear  you  're 
right.     /  think  so  too.'  ** 

"  And  so  do  I !"  says  the  Captain. 

"  So  do  I,"  says  Sol  Gills. 

"  Then,"  resumes  Mr.  Toots,  after  some  contempktiye  pulling  at  his 
pipe,  during  which  his  visage  has  expressed  the  most  contented  reflection, 
"  what  an  observant  woman  my  wife  is  I  What  sagacity  she  posseases ! 
What  remarks  she  makes  I  It  was  only  last  night,  when  we  were  sitting 
in  the  eiyoyment  of  connubial  bliss — ^which,  upon  my  word  and  honour, 
is  a  feeble  term  to  express  my  feelings  in  the  society  of  my  wife — that 
she  said  how  remarkable  it  was  to  consider  the  present  position  of  our 
friend  Walters.  '  Here,'  observes  my  wife,  '  he  is,  released  from  sea- 
going, after  that  first  long  voyage  with  his  young  bride ' — as  you  know 
he  was,  Mr.  Sols." 

"  Quite  true,"  says  the  Old  Instrument  Maker,  rubbing  his  hands. 

"'Here  he  is,*"  says  my  wife,  "'released  from  that,  immediately; 
appointed  by  the  same  establishment  to  a  post  of  great  trust  and  con- 
fidence at  home ;  showing  himself  again  worthy ;  mounting  up  the  ladder 
with  the  greatest  expedition;  beloved  by  every  body;  assisted  b^  his 
unde  at  the  very  best  possible  time  of  his  fortunes' — wMch  I  think  is  the 
case  Mr.  Sols  ?     My  wife  is  always  correct." 

"  Why  yes,  yes — some  of  our  lost  ships,  freighted  with  gold,  have  come 
home,  truly,"  returns  old  Sol,  laughing.  "  Small  craft,  Mr.  Toots,  but 
serviceable  to  my  boy ! " 

"  Exactly  so  I "  says  Mr.  Toots.  "  You  'U  never  find  my  wife  wrong. 
'  Here  he  is^'  says  that  most  remarkable  woman,  '  so  situated, — 
and  what  follows?  What  follows?'  observed  Mrs.  Toota.  Now  pray 
remark.  Captain  Gills,  and  Mr.  Sols,  the  depth  of  my  wife's  penetration. 
'  Why  that,  under  the  very  eye  of  Mr.  Dombey,  there  is  a  foundation 
going  on,  upon  which  a — an  Edifice ; '  that  was  Mrs.  Toots's  word,"  says 
Mr.  Toots  exultingly,  " '  is  gradually  rising,  perhaps  to  equal,  perhaps 
excel,  that  of  which  he  was  once  the  head,  and  the  small  beginnings  of 
which  (a  common  fault,  but  a  bad  one,  Mrs.  Toots  said)  escaped  his 
memory.  Thus,'  said  my  wife,  '  from  his  daughter,  after  all,  another 
Dombey  and  Son  will  ascend ' — ^no  *  rise ' ;  that  was  Mrs.  Toots's  word — 
*  triumphant ! '  " 

Mr.  Toots,  with  the'  assistance  of  his  pipe — which  he  is  extremely 
glad  to  devote  to  oratorical  purposes,  as  its  proper  use  affects  him  with 
a  very  uncomfortable  sensation--<ioes  such  grand  justice  to  this  prophetic 
sentence  of  his  wife's,  that  the  Captain,  throwing  away  his  glazed  hat  in 
a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement,  cries : 

"  Sol  Gills,  you  man  of  science  and  my  ould  pardner,  what  did  I  tell 
Wal  'r  to'  overhaul  on  that  there  night  when  he  first  took  to  business  ? 
Was  it  this  here  quotation,  '  Turn  again  Whittington  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  and  when  you  are  old  you  will  never  depart  from  it.'  Was  it  them 
words,  Sol  Gills  ?  " 

"It  certainly  was,  Ned,"  replied  the  Old  Instrument  Maker.  "I 
remember  well." 

"  Then  I  tell  you  what,"  says  the  Captaii^  leaning  back  in  his  chair. 
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and  composing  his  chest  for  a  prodigious  roar.  "  I'll  give  you  LoTely  Peg 
right  through ;  and  stand  by,  both  on  you,  for  the  chorus ! " 

Buried  wine  grows  older,  as  the  old  Madeira  did,  in  its  time ;  and  dust 
and  cobwebs  thicken  on  the  bottles. 

Autumn  days  are  shining,  and  on  the  sea-beach  there  are  often  a  young 
lady,  and  a  white-haired  gentleman.  With  them,  or  near  them,  are  two 
children :  boy  and  girl.     And  an  old  dog  is  generally  in  their  compsDy. 

The  white-haired  gentleman  walks  with  the  little  boy,  talks  with  hiin, 
helps  him  in  his  play,  attends  upon  him,  watches  him,  as  if  he  were  the 
object  of  his  life.  If  he  is  thoughtfiil,  the  white-haired  gentleman  is 
thoughtful  too ;  and  sometimes  when  the  child  is  sitting  by  his  side,  and 
looks  up  in  his  face,  asking  him  questions,  he  takes  the  tiny  hand  in  his, 
and  holding  it,  forgets  to  answer.     Then  the  child  says : 

"  What,  grandpapa,  am  I  so  like  my  poor  little  uncle  again?  " 

"  Yes,  Paul.    But  he  was  weak,  and  you  are  very  strong." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  am  very  strong." 

"  And  he  lay  on  a  little  bed  beside  the  sea,  and  you  can  run  about." 

And  so  they  range  away  again,  busily,  for  the  white-haired  gentleman 
likes  best  to  see  tlie  child  free  and  stirring ;  and  as  they  go  about  toge- 
ther, the  story  of  the  bond  between  them  goes  about,  and  follows  them. 

But  no  one,  except  Florence,  knows  the  measure  of  the  white-haired 
gentleman's  affection  for  the  girl.  That  story  never  goes  about.  The 
child  herself  almost  wonders  at  a  certain  secrecy  he  keeps  in  it.  He  hoards 
her  in  his  heart.  He  cannot  bear  to  see  a  cloud  upon  her  face.  He 
cannot  bear  to  see  her  sit  apart.  He  fancies  that  she  feels  a  slight,  when 
there  is  none.  He  steals  away  to  look  at  her,  in  her  sleep.  It  pleases 
him  to  have  her  come,  and  wake  him  in  the  morning.  He  is  fondest  of 
her  and  most  loving  to  her,  when  there  is  no  creature  by.  The  child  says 
then,  sometimes : 

"  Dear  grandpapa,  wliy  do  you  cry  when  you  kiss  me  P  " 

He  only  answers  "  Little  Florence !  Little  Florence !  "  and  smooths 
away  the  curls  that  shade  her  earnest  eyes. 


THE    END. 
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Page  494>  first  line  of  the  chapter.    "Pot  down  stain,  read  above  itairs. 
Page  497 f  line  29  from  top.    For  you  too,  read  you  hoo. 


